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A RT. L — The Coniroverfty between Sir Richard SciUpe and Sir 
Robert Grosvenor^ in i^Court of Chivalry, a.d. mccclxxxv 
— l^cccxc. Vols. 1 aij<i 2. By Sir N. Harris Nicolas, 
K.C.M.G* Folio. London. 1832. 

' TN our days,’ says Bailey — writing at the beginning of the last 
“■* century: — * all arc accounted gentlemen that have money; 
and if a man have no coat of arms, the King of Anns can sell 
him one,’ This is equally true, at least, in the present day. 
The aristocracy of wealth, to speak modestly, closely rivals that 
of rank; but our estimable friends, (iarter, Clarenciciix, Norroy, 
Lyon, and Ulster, with their dependent heralds and pursuivants, 
are, wc believe, still fully occupied in supplying its membens, as 
they spring up, with a variety of ingenious devices, in imitation 
of the coat armour of olden time, for emblazonment on the pan- 
ncls of cariiages and the covers of^ide-dishes. 

I'he Hishion of armorial bearings is one wliicli some may be 
surprised to find still niaintaiiiing itself in defiance of the Utili- 
tarians. It would seem, at first view, a task of diflicuhy to ac- 
count for its resistance to tiiat * reforming spirit of the • 
aiinoui'ces such a pliilosopliical scorn for hereditary honours of : uv 
kind. Tor, iit tiulh, besides its apparent ‘ inutility,’ the nojlc 
scit iico o ' with its quaint language and strange symbois, — 

the cliiefs, pales, bends, fesses, chevrons, saltires, anil so fo.lh, — 
is such an unknown longue to the million, nay, even to the thou- 
sands who inscribe these hieroglyphs on their equipages, that it 
really is almost a matter of marvel how so antiquated, and, with our 
present habits, iiicongiuous a practice, should not long since have 
gone out of use, with the jousts and tournaments of the age 
of chivalry to which it ap}>iopiiately belonged ; whereas, on the 
contiary, ii lias not, that we are aware of, been in the least degree 
relaxed. 

It is a strong example of the tenacity of associations once 
generally adopted. Tlie ‘ bearing of heraldic arms,’ when the arrm 
they repiesent were really borne by knight and squire, was tlic dis- 
tinctive mark of gentility — none being permitted to assume them 
who was not entitled to them by his rank. And so enduring is a 
notion winch lia?. once rooted itself in the mind of a people, that 
even now, diough centuries have elapsed since the armour of 
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cons^oed to the mns^Ums of the curious, do one who 
^£11 iphiiif to gentility would like ta be supposed deficient iu his 
dulr^tlributes of helmet, crest, shield, and motto^ . 

There must needs be consolal^ in the inveterate obstinacy of 
these ancient though mystenoas attachments, for such persons 
as believe them to guarantee the continued veneration of the 
people of this country for some at least of those more intrinsically 
valuable iifttitutions and opinions, from an association with which 
the former derive all their importance. 1 uese will entertain no 
serious fears for the Peerage, whilst radical tailors sport coat 
armour on their dennetts, and believe in the endurance of a 
^general respect for blood and title so long as wealthy cotton- 
Sjpmners ^ write themselves armigero,’ and sue out their liveries 
,at£d arms at the Herald’s Office. How we ourselves view thiH 
^[aestim, we shall not at present say ; but we certainly never have 
aeen anything at all ridiculous or irrational in the desire of those 
among the middle classes* who have attained wealth by honour- 
able exertions; to dUtm^ish themselves from the common herd, 
who bear perhaps the same stiriiaine with themselves, by heraldic 
devices. Several of the most powerful families of our titled aris- 
tocracy, and some even of the oldest, inherit their wealth and 
consequence from a clothier, «a goldsmith, or a merchunt of a 
former age, who felt as much pride in bequeathing to them the 
armorial bearings he had obtained from the Herald’s College, 
as the property accumutated by his prudence and industry. Jt 
is the peculiar boast oi uiis country that, almost from the found a- 
lion of the monaichy, the ranks of her aristocracy liiue been thus 
giadually fed, and their numbers kept up, by ailditiou of the 
emiiiont and enterprising from the geivcral mass ; so that no one 
has ever been so lowly in birth or station that he might not aspire, 
by the exercise of liis talents and energies, to become the founder 
of a family whicii shouhl e\eiiliially take rank with the diiect de- 
scendants of the Knights of Hattie- Abbey, or the Haroiis of Uuii- 
nymode. Are they, then, right who would ridicule, as childish 
pageaniry, objects which have engaged so much of the attention 
am* aflleetions of mankind? Ur can those things be justly called 
unless, the desire of which has often stimulated the flagging spirit 
of industry, and called foith the latent energies of genius? 

But there is more to be said, even than this, on the matter. 
Tlie inheritance of heraldic honours is usually coupled with that 
of substantial advantages — manors and messuages, lands and tene- 
ments. The rules of descent are the same for an estate as for a 
coat of arms. The elder son carries off the honours of the 
^entire' family escutcheon with the patrimonial acres; — the 
younger branches taking it only ^ with a difference,’ or mark of 

inferiority. 
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inferiority. But^ evenlto them^ this shield remains a memoHal of 
their connexion with the ‘hf^iad/ who enjoys the estate^ 
upon his death without issue, may revert to them ; and Hot Uii^ 
frequently does it happen tliat the continued bearing of the 
ancient coat proves a most important link in the chain of 
evidence by which their heirship to the estate itself is eventually 
substantiated. 

Agaiii) heiresses bring to the person whom they marry their family 
shield as well as ihinr family property ; and though the estate has iu 
too many instancc>' disappeared^ while the ^quartering’ remains, 
yet the one still serves as a memento attesting the former existence 
of the other, and recording the * alliance’ which introduced it. 
If wc look at the great landed properties of the three kingdoms, 
w^e shall find that the bulk of them have come down to their 
present possessors in strict conjunction with their heraldic insignia. 
Almost every estate on llieir leiit-roll has its representative in a 
corresponding quartciing on the family achievement ; and the 
latter come to be prized accordingly, nbf ^merely for themselves, 
but as symbols indicating either theqiast, oi actual, or contingent 
title to things whose value no one has ever doubted — fat acres and 
loidly mansions. 

Moi cover, there arc other grounds, besides ancient associa- 
tion and tlic represeiitalioii of propc'rl^ .- for the value placed 
upon their escutcheons by our untitled : cnii y, — among whom, in 
the absence of hereditary rank — (whe * : ’ s^ .ared by niultltudes 
iniinitely b( low lliom in every continch .i joalm) — coal armour is 
the only dUlinclive mark of birth and high blood. Probably 
the Siap\hoiLs of Cailetoii, the Hnreourts of Ankerwyke, the 
iM ikelcvs oi Spetchloy, the Kingscoles of Kingseote, the Cliftons 
of Clifton, or the Car\s of 'Tor Abbc}, would almost as soon part 
with ihcir t .slates as with the seveial ero.''S'Crosslets, crosses-patee, 
bars, iniilh is, and escallops that decorate llieir shields, and which 
they liiive iuheiileii with those estates I roiii their remotest ancestry. 
Who can woinler if the Stnails, for example, pride themselves on 
the ‘doublf tussinc, ilowered and eounter-llovveied gules/ which 
marks iheii destenlfrom the family of JScollaiut -or the 

JLuiies on their ciest of ‘a strawberry-horse, bearing betwee^S^is 
fore-legs a royal crown,’ which was granted by Charles 11. as an 
especial badge of lionoiir to the family of Colonel Lane, who 
saved his lile after the battle of Worcester ? — or the Douglases 
of every bianch on the crowned heart in their blazonings, wiiich 
conimemorales the romantic self-devotion of ‘ the Good Cord 
James’ to the d\ing request of the great Hobert Bruce, that his 
heart should be con\eve<i to the Holy Sepnlchie by the best knight 
of all Scotland? — or the Seatons on the ciowii resting upon a 

B ‘2 sword, 
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iyv6rd, which the same chivalrous monarch fixed in their scutcheon 
to show his gratitude for their support of his tottering throne ? 
or the humblest Mr. Howard in the land, on the inagnihcent ad* 
dition which records the victory of Flodden ? Examples are nu<- 
inerous in which ‘entire arms’ or ‘honourable augmentations' of 
this kind have been granted as a special memorial of noble actions, 
0r of a life replete with them. And is it strange that the descend- 
ants of men thus distinguished shouid set a value on the heraldic 
E^Ohours which, whether with or without a title, they have in- 
herited from so proud a source ? 

For these reasons, while illustrious descent, and gentle blood, 
^nd territorial property are held in any estimation (and the day, 
we still hope, w'ill not soon arrive, in spile of the levelling pro- 
pensities of certain sages, v\hen they will cease to be so held in 
this country), so long will heraldic insignia be prized as their out- 
ward symbols and vejpreseiitations. 

It has been long a matter of dispute, among antiquaries, from 
what period the adoption of artnoriul bearings is to be dated. Some 
of the more zealous illnstralors of the ‘Arte of Armorye’ would 
carry it back to the heroic ages, because Achilles and J^neas arc 
represented to have borne some device upon their shields. By 
more than one writer the hieroglyphs of the Heralds are deduced 
from those of Ancient Egypt ; while others, more rationally, 
see their origin in the syn ‘ borne by commanders of all ages 
on their banner*^, or is ^oessed by sovereigns and states upon 
their coins. Sii Oeorge :Nlackenzie attributes their invention to 
ihc r itriarch Jacob. Robison, and, alter him, (iwiilini, to 
. jexander the Great. Several heraldic writers all’ect to discover 
much mysterious allegory hid under "the different bearings of 
shields, which are said to represent the whole ancient imlhology, 
or the virtues personified, or the presumed moral or mental quali- 
fications of their bearers. The author of the ‘ Armorie of King 
Arthur and the Round Table’ (1 jS(i) translated from the French 
a ‘ Treatise on Armoryes and Ensignes Military; their peculiar 
seavenfolde significations, planets, signes, propiietyes, v( rlues, and 
foiiunities quotidian.’ But the ‘Treatise on Armourye’ of the 
l^|||Ded Prioress of Sopewcll, the Lady Juliana Berners, in the 
^Boke of St. Albans,’ as it is our most ancient, is also perhaps 
the most curious disquisition on the subject. It discusses the 
questions of ‘ how gentylnien began, and iiow the law of armys 
waa first ordaynt and, in the fashion of the old chronicles, com- 
mencing with the fall of the angels, and proceeding through that 
of man and the Deluge, it makes o . t Our Saviour to be ‘a gen- 
tylman on his moderns side;’ and goes on to show, ‘ by the lynage 
of coote armuris, how gentylnien are to be known from nngeii- 
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t;^Imen.’ Mixed up with all this mass of pedantry^ profaneness^ 
and absurdity in the books on heraldry^ there are, as usual, a few 
grains of truth and reason. No doubt, in the earliest ages, 
kings and military chieftains bore distinguishing devices on their 
standards and their coins, — sometimes, perhaps, on their shields 
and helmets. But the yeneral use of such devices, and their 
hereditary transmission^ are practices that unquestionably arose 
only ill the age of cliivalry and feudalism 5 and it is not difficult 
to account for their adoption. The essence of the feudal system 
was the obligation to military suit and service of those who held 
lands under the lord or suzerain. Each ‘knight" was bound, for 
his ^ fee," to bring into the field, when called on by his lord, a 
certain number of men at arms. An army, therefore, was neces- 
sarily composed of a great number of separate companies, each 
obeying the orders only of its knightly leader, and fighting under 
his banner or pennon. It became '^kpedlent, consequently, 
to vary to a very great extent the symbols displayed on these 
standaids ; and it is obvious how equally necessary it was that the 
person of the leader himself, who often fought with the visor of 
his helmet down, so that his features ^ould not be recognized, 
should be distinguished by the blazoning of conspicuous colours 
on Ids shield, and some well-known badge on his helm. The 
symbols or ‘ bearings ’ thus introduced on banner, shield, crest, 
or surcoat, as rallying points in die battle -field, became per- 
manently associated with the noble deeds that were performed 
uiifler dieir cognizance. And it was llie sail in mimic as in 
real war. Tournaments and jousts were fought alway® with 
a closed vi.ior ; and in the lists, as in the field, the * kniglu r*** 
the aziue plume/ or the ‘silver shield,’ would often gain imi- 
vci.sal applau.se, while unknown by any olhtr designation. The 
sous of those who had ‘won blight honour’ on such occasions, 
would natumlly wisli to bear the badges winch their father’s 
prowess had distiiiguislied ; and the ‘inheritance of arms* w^as 
thus an unavoidable consequence of their general assumption. 

TIu' practice having in this manner introduced itself almost as 
a matter of necessity, llie sovereigns in chief must have soon found 
it desiiable to regulate it on some fixed principles. It is very 
doubtftd, however, by whom this was first attempted. Tht st^e- 
ment of Meuestrier, a French waiter of considerable weight, of the 
lifleeiidi century, is most piobahly correct, lie traces the insti- 
tution to Henry the Judeoner, who was raised to the imperial 
throne of llie West in 920, and is said to have applied himself 
diligently to the regulation and encouragement of tournaments, 
ll is generally supposed that family arms have been always more 
jealously regarded, and the law's of heraldry better observed, in 

Germany 



Q(e^$Ay tbun jii any other nonn^^ , <7^ aariiaat well-authen** 
:^^ied ifiii^nces of ittne adopliotr armorial beafiaga on sfaielda 
li^ioiig to the twelfth ceatury ; hi those of Richard 1^i[ndiagh Earl 
of Cheater (ob. 1119 ),’* of Robert le Normao'Earl wr Flanders, + 
and of Geoffry Magnaville Earl'of Essex.J' The shields on the 
Bayenx Tapestry exhibit not only crosses of liiiierent shapes and 
colours, but a sort of dragon ; and on the seal of Robert the 
Frisian, Earl of Flanders, attached to a charter dated 107^2, is 
represented a lion rampant §. At the period of the first crusade^ 
if was certainly customary to ornament shields very higlily. Robert 
of Aix, who was himself present, describes the shields of the 
European knights as ^ resplendent with gold, gems, and colours 
and it has been plausibly suggested, that the vast concourse of 
warriors from all countries on tliis occasion must have necessitated 
the use of a great variety of distinctive blazonings, and probably 
introduced what became subsequently a general practice. 

Many heraldic badges and devices were no doubt originally 
assumed as distinctive decorations at tonrnameiits, but the greater 
number took their rise from incidents on the field of battle ; such 
are the bloody heads and hands, the battle-axes and swords, 
gauntlets, arrows, turrets, and so forth, with which so many shields 
are charged. The ‘ simple ordinaries,^ as they are called, — 
namely, the chief, the fess, the bar, the bend, the chevion, the 
cross, and the saltire — were probably, at their origin, but stripes 
of blood or paint struck on the field of victory across a plain slucld 
by ilT ''<»ar<‘r or his approving leader, as a memento the action 
in which lu^ had dislmgiiished himself. Some bcariiig'> are cele- 
brated by tradition as having been granted in this maniicr, otliors 
are known to have been assumed by the choice of their wearers. 
We may instance as an cinlv example of the fnsr hind, the ‘ lliree 
inescutcheons gules,' borne by the [[ays; the !:isf oi' which name, 
it is said, obtained these arms when, with his two .'>ons, iuiving 
rallied the Scottish army to the defeat of a parly (d’ l):ne‘' at the 
battle of Loucarty, in Jj-lC, lliey wcrcj brought to the king with 
their shields all covered v\ith blood. I'he legend sa'. ^ the father 
was a ploughman, and foiighl with the }ake ol his [)longli; wImmu’c 
the crest of the Hays has remained to this day a rustic bearing 
a plough-yoke in his hand.|| 

' The scallop-shells, bezants, aleiians, Saracen’s heads, cres- 
cents, and crosses in all their varieties, smack stiongly of the 

♦ Meyrick’s Ancient Ainioiir. f Uredus, Sip;-. Com. Flandr. p. 14. 

I (rough’s Sep. Mon. Uredus, p. 6. 

II We hy no means vouch for this story, or for others ol' the samt* class which we 
may have occasion to quote. We Relieve the wu/fi drspcntai imni of the Dr la Hat/r/t 
has been satisfactuiily traced to a knight of A'oimandy, who came into Scotland a 
century or two later than the battle of Loncaity. 

Crusades, 





Crusades, in whidb^the^^eim^doubtless first adopted. . The anw 
mats with which so many eoat^'are eb^irged were probably assumed 
as emblematical of the .pcMseasibn of their respective qualities. 
The ^ magnanimous lion^ king of. beasts,’ was, of course, a general 
favourite, and every device that ingenuity could suggest was soon 
adopted to vary his mode of aj|!lpearance, so that the same bearing 
should not be repeated in any two instonces. He is ^ tricked’ of 
all colours, and in every attitude, rampant, passant, statant, sey-^ 
ant, combatant, gunrdant, rcgiiardaiit ; and again, by duplica^ 
tion, statant-guarilaiit, passant-reguardant, &c. He is cut up 
into demi-'lions oi* reduced to a lioncel. He is * collared/ 
^ crowned,’ ‘ fettered,’ or ‘armed’ vvith every known implement 
of violence ; his head and limbs, and even his tail, are severed 
and displayed in every imaginable position ; lastly, unlucky beast, 
he is ‘ debruise,’ ^ dcliacln;’ — or ‘ couped in all parts’ — to adorn 
the coat of the Maitlands. 

^jext to the lion in general esteem ranks, perhaps, the leopard 
—two of which are supposed to have been borne on the shield of 
William the Conqueror. The stag, the boar, the eagle, the falcon, 
the greyhound, tlie bull, and the horse, run very close in the rivalry 
of favour. The choice of beasts of chase [nobahly derives from 
the predilection of their hi st bearers for the sp<n't. Indeed, there 
always seems to have existed a close connexion between heraldry 
and the chase. Tlie ‘ P/oke of St. Albans,' already mentioned, 
tieats of ‘ Icjwkyng, hiinty ng, and arinouiyc and ‘ llenry the Fal- 
coner' has been noticed as the probable fotinder of the science of 
bia/on itsL'ir. 'riie technical description by lieralds (d some of 
the.se bearings sounds not a little whimsical to the uninitiated; as 
vvlieie mention is made of ‘ two gri*\hounds re.<f^;e/7b/g each other,’ 
a ‘ p<'acock — a ‘ buck s bead (ilfirod pioper,’ Scc. &c.**' 

Some chmge.s arti e\identl\ chosen as a sort of hieroglypli of 
the family naine ; sncli are a stoik borne by Starkey, a loacli by 
Koche, iliM'e imbots by 'rurbiit, primro.se.'!> by Primrose, a cionv 
by Coif)(?, tlir(?e whales by \Vballe\, cocks by Cockagiic, 
Cockbiene, CockeriH. ik«\, trouts by 'IVoutbeck, coneys by 
C<)ning''by, swallows by Arundel, pikes l)y J^iicy, arrows by 
Archer, bows by liowes, an elephant by Ohphanl, a ram’.s head 

* tit-'rmau l>laz()nry employs oven a still ijreater numlit-r of .luiin.iK of all sorts 
th:in oiir own ; sind they sire usii;i11y disposvil after a niMnner wliicli .shocks the eye 
of Jin Eni;lish herald : Jis, for ex.iniplo, foxi*', lalkiiif; to cioms in a tree, wolves 
looking ill at a window, hares lioldin*; a eoiicliive, — .seoiuing, in troth, more like 
illustrations of i^^isop's fables, or the odd representations soinetiines seen on country 
signposts of a ‘goose and giidiron,* ‘cat and fiddle,' ^:c., than the legitimate 
charges of heraldic escutcheons. We are reminded of an anecdote of Napoleon, 
who while inspecting the qiiarterings of his illustrious fathei -in-law — a perfect Noah's 
ark — is said to have remarked siily, ‘ Parbleii ! il y a lieaucoup d'Animr.ux dans cette 
farm lie la.* 
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1^' Mutton or Mutton^ three legs hjM by Hosy, three right 
.mhds by Tremayne, three right ^arms mailed and: gauntletted by 
^ftrmstrong^ bulls’ heads by Gore^ with many other instances. Not 
only have the earth» seas, and air been ransacked for heraldic 
• figures, but the heavens likewise and the regions of fable. Cha- 
loner bears three cherubims.* Suni, crescents, and stars shine on 
many a* shield. Griffins, cockatrices, wiverns, dragons^ harpies, 
mermaids, phoenixes, and unicorns display their portentous attri- 
butes, and were probably assumed like the Gorgon’s head of old 
time for the purpose of petrifying an antagonist. Stephen of Blois 
bore a centaur on his coat. The arms of the Duchy of Milan 
are ^ a crowned serpent swallowing an infant,’ which is said to 
hav^e been adopted by Otho, first Count of Milan, when on his 
way to the Holy Land with Godfrey of Bouillon, he slew the ‘ great 
giant Volux,’ who wore this terrific crest upon his helmet. "Bishops, 
on the other hand, appropriately inscribe keys, croziers, mitres, 
bibles, lambs, and angels on their coats. Tlie bearing of the 
Bishop of Cliichester is odd enough, viz,, ‘ a Presbyter John 
sitting on a tombstone; in his left hand a mound, his right 
extended^ a linen mitre on his head, in his mouth a sword.’ 
The command or capture of fortresses naturally suggested the 
towers, battlements, keys, portcullises, and battering-rams seen 
on many escutcheons. One of the most singular hearings in 
existence is that of the aiicienf family of Dalziel, viz., a naked 
man hanging from a gallon « with his arms extended ; — a bearing 
of honour (though so liabic lo be taken for the reverse), since, ‘ if 
hoar antiquity may be believed,’ it was granted to perpetuate the 
memory of a brave and hazardous exploit performed by an ancestor 
of tiie Earl of Carnwath, in taking down from a gallows the body 
of a favourite and kinsman of Kcmielh 11.. who had been hung up 
by the Piets. A reward having been ofl’ered by the monarch to 
any one who would rescue the corpse, none were inclined to ven- 
ture, until a gentleman of the family of Mouleith came to the 
king and said * Dal-zcT (Gaelic for ‘ I dare’), and having per- 
formed his task, assumed the above arms and the surname of 
‘ j)alziel.’ Such is the legend. 

Of late years the multiplication of the order of persons tlesiroiis 
of bearing arms has kept the invention of lieralds on the stretch in 
supplying them with novel charges, and though it was impossible 


In a stranj^c work, pukllshfd by theChostor Herald, Kaiidal Holme, KiSS, en- 
titled ‘ The Academy of Armoury, or a Storehouse of Aiinoury and J31azon, coniaiu- 
the several variety of Created Beinj^s, aud lum borne in CoatH of Arms, foreimi 
ami domestic,’ &c., the first chapter blasphemously introducis au herabiic disquisi- 
tion ‘ On the proper blazoning of God the Father, the Son, aud the Holy Ghost, 
Cherubim and Seraphin, the Heathen Gods and (ioddesses, demy-Gods and noun- 
try-Gods, the holy orders of Anikeis, and the iiiiernal orders of Devils.* 
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to maintain, under these circumstances, the simplicity of the 
ancient coats, yet it must be owned that they have run dee^r than 
was necessary into the opposite extreme of complexity. Vv hat can 
be more absurd than the following instance of a crest not long 
since granted to the family of Titlow ? — * a book ; on the book a . 
silver penny ; and on the penny the Lord’s Prayer; and on the 
top of the book a dove holding in its beak a crow-quill pen 1’ We 
do not object to the liistorical coats of arms granted to the Sydney 
Smiths, Trowbridges, Mitchells, Thompsons, and our other naval 
and military hoioes, since they fulfil the most legitimate purpose 
of armorial eirsigns — the commemoration of acts of valour ; but a 
little more taste, perhaps, might have been advantageously em- 
ployed ill their design, which is usually overcharged with emblems 
and scrolls. The heroes of Crecy and Poictiers did not think of 
inscribing oii their sliields the names of every field on which they 
gathered their deathless laurels. 

Tlic ‘ dift’ercnccs* borne to distinguish the younger branches of 
a family are said to have a hidden moral in them. The crescent 
of the second son indicates that there is room for the increase of 
his fortune ; the mullet, or spur, of the third, hints that he must 
up and ride if he mean to get anything ; the martlet, or swal- 
low without feet, of the fourth, reminds him that he must keep 
upon the wing, liaviiig no land to stand upon. These allusions 
are probably imaginary. Not so the ‘ canting’ mottos so fre* 
quently introduced in the ‘ scroll such as the * Forte scutum 
salus diiciim’ of the T'^>*'tesciies, ‘ No vile velis’ for Neville, ‘ Ne 
\ile faiu/ of Fane, ‘ Templa quam dilecla’ of Temple, ‘ Vernon 
semper \iiet’ for Vernon, ^ Vive ct visas’ for Vivian, the ‘ Peperi’ 
of Pepporell, the Homo sum’ of Homan, the ‘ Fare fac’ of 
Fairfax, and the Festina lente’ of Onslow. The Herons bear a 
heion for their crest, and for their motto ' Ardiia j)elit ardea,’ 
thus uniting every species of quihblc with the benefit of allile- 
ralion. Alliteration is a very favouiile conceit in mottos, as 
‘ Volens et valens’ Petherstone, ^ Think and 'I'lmiik* Aylesbury, 

* 'riiiire et jure’ Foulis, * Pro rege, lege, grege’ Fonsouby, ‘ Duni 
Spiro spero’ Dillon, ^ Ora ct labora’ Dalhousie, ^ Astra caslra 
iiiimcu lumen niuuimen ’ Halcarras, ‘ Pnlior potior ’ Peyton, 
^ Fiirili Fortune and fill the fetters’ Athole. Many mottos 
are full of pith and vigour, and litted in a high degree to animate 
those who bear them to maintain the honour of their ances- 
tors untarnished. Tliere is perhaps nowhere a collection of 
terser apophthegms than in the mottos on the escutcheons of our 
iiobiliiy. What can be more inspiriting to a life of loyally, valour, 
Irnlh, piety, and virtue, than the ‘ Jamais Ariii^re’ of Douglas, 

‘ Essayez Duudas, ‘ Nd conscirc sibf \\'iuchilsea, ‘ Pro aris et 
focis* Ileselriggc, ^ Virtulc non verbis’ Lansdowne, " Virtus sola 

iiobiiitat ’ 
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^Hobilttait^ Wallscourt, ^ Tout d*en haat^ Bellewi ^ Deo, rcgi, patri* 
JPevereham, ^ Craignez bonte’ Portland, ‘ Spectemur agendo’ 
Jtlontague, * Sans tache’ Gormanstown, ‘ Droit et avant’ Sydney^ 
* Garde la foi’ Poulett, and a hundred others? Mottoes are sup-^ 
pos^d to have been originally the war-cries or ^ slogan ’ of the 
family, clan, or faction."^ This opinion, however, is not con- 
firmed by the earliest known instances of their employment, such 
as the ^ Ich Dien’ of the Black Prince, ‘ Crede mihi’ of John 
le Breton, ' A te sains’ of Brian Fitzalan — which, like the mot- 
toes now in use, appear to have been allusions to the opinion^ or 
dispositions of those who assumed them ; while, among the Scotch 
elans, as far back as we can. trace their history, the doyan seems 
to have been quite distinct from the motto of the chief — being 
generally either a shout of his name, ‘ a Home ! a 1:1 ome !’ or 
of the usual place for rendezvous, us ‘ a Bellenden ’ with the 
Scotts — * Craig-Ellachie ’ with the clan Grant, 8cc. 

The origin of ^ supporters’ is much disputed by heralds, some 
maintaining them to be derived from the custom of an individual 
about to be invested with some dignity, being led to his Sovereign 
between two nobles, .in remem brunce of which lie chooses two 
noble animals or figures to support his arms. Menestrier, the 
earliest writer of authority on lieraldiy, traces the practice to 
that of ancient tournaments, ^ in wliich the knights caused their 
shields to be cairied by pages in the disguise of lions, bears, grif- 
fins, blackamoors, and the like, who also held and guarded the 
escntclieoiis exposed to public view some time before the lists 
were opened/ But the examination of a series of aiiciciit seals, 
in \^hich animals or other figures are frequently employed as a 
sort of ornamental ‘ gaiifr l/ to the shield, rather leads to the 
opinion that tlie caprice f>r taste of the seal engravers alone 
suggested the fashion of * supporters/ "I'iieir use is at present 
confined, in England, to the nobility ami Knights of the (barter 
and Bath — willi the adviitioii c)i a few untitled families who hav<" 
received a royal grant for some special service. In Scollrind the 
chiefs of dans and baronets are, it seems, entitled to them — but 
under the former vague designation many most abHurtI assum[)* 
tions arc sufficiently notorious — nor can we see why the iVoca 
Scotia baronet should leave any distinction above Ins bi other of 
Ulster. 

Eorineily abbey.s and religions houses bore ^ arms/ Trades, 
guilds, and coiporations bore tiicm, and fought gallantly under 
them, too. "I’owiis and cities likewise had their escutcheons, as 
well as the Universities, and their several colleges — scliools, and 
public hospitals. They are, in most cases, still jealously pre- 
served, ami employed on the seals of these bodies, on their 
* Dallaway*s IJeraldry. 
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badges of office, and for other purposes. Every, bishopric, as 
already mentioned, has its shield and armorial bearings, in this 
country, as well as throughout the continent ; and all Italian 
tourists must have remarked the profuse application of the ' arms * 
of his Holiness the Pope, in heavy sculpture, to every bit of 
masonry the Papal wealth ever erected within the Roman territory, 
— impaling of course those of the family to which the particular 
Pontiff belonged. 

Blazoning was not confined to the shield, but, at the time 
wJieii arms were really woiii, was likewise displayed on the sur- 
coat, the mantle, and jiist-aii-corps or bodice. On these the 
charge was usually embossed in ‘ beaten' gold, or embroidered in 
resplendent tissue. Richard 11. carried this magnificence of 
decorutioii to its highest pitch; but long before his reign the 
knights and nobles of France and England were accustomed to 
plunge into the dust and blood of battle arrayed in the most 
costly and splendid attire. Sir John Chandos lost his life at 
the affair of Font (ie Lnssac owing to the rich and long robe he 
had on over his cuirass, which Froissart describes as ‘ blazoned 
with his arms on wdiite sarcenet, argent a pile gules, one charge 
on his breast, the other on his back.’ A curious document, lately 
produced by Sir FVedorick Madd ui to the Auticpiarian Society, 
entitled ‘ The Apparel of the Field <»f a Baron in his Sovereign’s 
Company,’ gives an inventory of the (Mpiipments for a foreign 
campaign of Henry the Fifth FLarl ot JS ortliumberlaiul, the same 
whose ‘ lioiisehoUl Book’ is so well known. It describes, in the 
FFai l’s w ardrobe, his ^ harness and coto-armuie beaten willi Ids 
arms quarterly,’ w’ith a large number of coals, standards, banners, 
and iumdreds of rennons, all ' beaten’ or ‘ powderetl with my 
Lord’s arms.’* 

'J’he habiliments of w'ar displayed in tournaments were equally 
gorgeous. In ld|)0 the thirty-four knights who jousted in Sinitli- 
iield ill the king’s behalf, were each led from the 'J’ower to the 
lists by a lady with a golden chain, having their arms and apparel 
garnished willi white liarts (the royal badge) ami collars of gold 
about their necks. At the toiirnameiil of St. Inglevere near 
Calais, held by three I’nmch knights against all comers for thirty 
days, ^ three rich pa\ilious of vcrmilioii-colomed silk’ were 
pilelied near tlie lists, befoie caeli of which weri* suspended two 
shields emblazoned with tiu' aims of the knfglit to whom the pavi- 
lion belonged. Such poisons ns were desirous of tilting with one 
of the knights, touched with tlie point of his lance one or other 
of the targets, according as he wiblicd to peiforiii with a blunt or 
a sharp laiicc. 

Badges 
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Badjge&of Cognizance were sometimes called * Signs of Com* 
a phrase explanatory of their use. Retainers of every 
description bore the badge of their' lo^, and the minstrel of a 
noble house wore it suspended to his ne& by a silver chain. The 
< bear and ragged staff’ of the Earls of Warwick, the ‘ buckle’ 
of the Pelhams^ and the ^ annulet ’ of the Cliffords, are well-known 
baj^e^ of ^thdient baronial families. The badges of the House 
of Lancaster w^ere the antelope and red rose, and a sw^an argent, 
gor^d and chained or. Henry wore the tirst and last of these 
embroidered on green and blue velvet when he entered the lists 
near Coventry against the Duke of Norfolk. And in that era of 
factious broils and civil warfare badges were thought of suflicieiit 
importance as party symbols^ to be forbidden by statute ; particu- 
larly^ Richard’s white hart^ which makes such a figure in history 
and was a frequent annoyance to Henry IV. In our days we 
haive seen the ^violet* and the ‘fleur-de-lis’ proscribed in turn 
from a similar motive. The Scottish clans commonly employed 
as badges a sprig or branch fioni some tree or bush; Chisholm 
the alder, Menzics the ash, Buchanan the birch, Maclean the 
blackberry^ Buccleiicli the heather — and so on. 

The charge and cognizance were moreover profusely embroidered 
on the trappings of the war-horse and the draperies of the tent ; 
but above all, they were blazoned conspicuously on the standaid 
and banner of the Sovereign, Noble, and Banneret, and the pen- 
non of the Knight. These were borne before liieu' in all war- 
like expeditions, often planted in the field by their side, hung out 
at '»r temporary lodgings, suspended fjoiii the roofs of llieir 
.ind finally reared to droop in svn»patlietic decay over their 
graves. 

The architect made a liberal use of ‘ arms,’ as well as of 
* crest’ and ‘ badge’ in the adornment of both the exterior and 
interior of his buildings, ecclesiastical, civil, or domestic. 'J hey 
were sculptured on the walls and over dnorways and windows ; 
enriched the gables, drips, corbels, and pinnacles; were painted 
and embossed on ceilings ; and inirodiiced, above ail, in stained 
windows. The arms thus eniploved were chiefly those of the 
builder or ow'iier of tlic house, and of the families with which he 
was allied; or of its founders and benefactors, if a religious build- 
ing. But it W'as also customary to introduce in this manner the 
arms of Sovereigns, friends, or pations, as a mark of regard and a 
conipliinent. A proof of this occurs in the Sciope and Gros- 
veiior contest, of which we shall .shortly speak. The Piior of 
Marlon, one of the deponents in that cause, giving his evidence 
ill the year says — ‘ Tw'o ccnlinics ago, at the foundation of 

our Church, there was a Knight, Sir Robert Haket, Lord of 

Quenby, 
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Quenby, who so much loved one of the Scropes, and the Scrppe 
bore such affection for the Lord of Quenby, that the latter caused 
a window to be made in%ur church of the arms of Quenby, and 
the Lord of Quenby had a window made of the arms of Scrope/ 

^rms were carved in profusion on every piece of furniture- 
embossed on plate — embroidered in the richest man|icr in gold 
and silver upon silk or velvet — on canopies^ arras, the coverlets 
and draperies of betis, cloths, and vestures of numerous kinds. 
The heralds wore them on their ‘tabards/ which were and are 
literally ' coats of arms.’ But one of their most ancient and 
‘solemn’ uses was on seals ; — the seal of a knight or noble affixed 
to a deed being a convenient substitute for his signature, when, 
as was usually the case, he could not write — a desirable con- 
tirrnaliou of it wijen, by miracle, he could. The earliest well- 
authenticated instances of the use of armorial bearings are on 
seals, of which we have already meiuioned some. 'I'he e\quisite 
taste displayed in the designs of the seal-engravers of the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and lil’teeiuh centuiies, is only to be paralleled 
by that of the colempoiary architects — the nameless designers of the 
minsters of York, Salisbury, Lincoln, and a hundred other eccle- 
siastical edifices of northern Em ope, which modern imitators have 
vainly essayed to rival. 

On sepulchral nionmneiits, arms were splendidly and pro- 
fusely sculptured and blazoned. None, however, appear on the 
most ancieiit monumental effigies preserved in our catliedrals and 
chinches. One of the earliest on which they occur is that of 
Geoffry Mandeville, Earl of Essex, in the Temple Church. He 
died in 1 148, in the very infancy of hcrakby. The general use 
subsequently made of heraldic scutcheons as an ornament to 
tombs, and a memorial of the family alliances of the deceased, 
is observable in all oHr cathedrals and churches ; in which also the 
hatchment, or funeral achievcmenl of the deceased, w'as usually 
preserved as long as its more perishable materials permitted ; to- 
gether with in many cases the real arms in which he had fought. 
Over the tomb of Ivlward the Black Prince, in Canterbury Ca- 
thedral, llieie still hang his shield and snreoat, embossed and em- 
broidered w'illi the arms of Prance and England, w'ith his gauntlets 
and the scabbaid of his sword. The sword itself is said to havp 
been taken away by Cromwell. Of the genuineness of these 
remains, w'e believe, no doubt is entertained. 

Til lingland, the Earl Marshal, and his College of Fleralds, 
which was instituted by Richard Jll., in I4o0 ; in Scotland, 
the Lyon King at Arms, and his deputies ; in Ireland, LMster 
King at Anns, with his dependents, exercise supreme juris- 
diction in all questions concerning ensigns armorial. By their 

authority, 
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subject to the special directious of the sovereign, as 
:,;,i,iFpautaii] of all Honours,’ new arms are conceded, and disputes 
iir^sspectiug them decided. The extent 0 their power in cases of 
the latter nature is at present somewhat obscure, as well as the 
means they possess of enforcing their judgments. Cases of eom- 
petilion £pr particular bearings are extremely rare ; none having 
occurred for a lengthened period. It is doubtful, therefore, what 
treatment any one would meet with in the present day, either at 
the hands of the injured party himself, or the Herald’s College, 
who should assume the arms of a family from which he does not 
derive. In former times there can be no doubt that such an 
liSfturpation would have incurred heavy penalties in the Earl 
Marshal’s Court ; besides, in ail likelihood, a broken head, 
or something worse, iu a personal encounter with the aggrieved 
owner of the stolen coat, instances of such quarrels were not 
uiKx^mmon. 

But it sometimes happened that the heads of two distinct 
families conceived themselves legitimately entitled to the same 
coat, and in this case the one usually challenged the other to prove 
his right iu the Court of Chivalry of the High Constable of Eng- 
land and the Earl Marshal. Of this kind of suit, one of the most 
curious on record, is that which took place in the reign of Richard 
II, A.D., 1385-90, between Richard Lord Scrope of Bolton, 
and Sir Robert Grosvenor, for the right to bear the shield ^ azure, 
a bend or.’ The original roll, containing the record of this famous 
contest, with th<‘ pleadings and depositions on either side, is .still 
preserved in the I’owcr, and has long been known as a precious 
relic of the age of chivalry. Bet it it not merely of extraordinary 
interest to the lovers of the ^ noble science of Blazon/ — it con- 
tains much to illustrate the histoiy and customs of that mo.st 
brilliant period. The voh'iiiinoiis nature, hmvever, of the roll, and 
the jealous regulations under ^Yhich it it preserved, have rendered 
this manuscript a sealed volume to ail but u few pains-taking an- 
tiquaries. A portion of it was, indeed, piinted by Prynne, but so 
imperfectly, as to be of little use, except to whet cuiiosity. That 
which, on these grounds, has been long a matter of earnest desire, 
rather than hope, among those who take an interest in such 
subjects, the zeal of Sir Harris Nicolas Ijas at length accom- 
plished. Through his care, a correct literal copy of the roll has 
lately issued from the press in a splendid form, accompanied by 
other documents illustrative of the suit. A second volume con- 
tains a history of the family of Scrope down to the age of Henry 
iV. — and translations of the material part? of the depositions — 
with copious biographical notices of upwards of two hundred of 
tba -deponents in favour of Sir Richard Scrope, comprehending 

nearly 
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nearly all the illustrioua statesmen and heroes of the ege^ Irom 
John of Gaunt to Geoffi^ Chaucer* A third volume is promised^ 
to continue the biogra{0bal notices, giving also a history of the 
Hoi^se of Grosvetior, with illustrations of the historical erents 
related by the deponents and of the controversy itself. We 
hope Sir Harris will not baulk us of this promised addition to 
the good gift he has already bestowed on the lovers of * armes 
and chyvalry but will shortly put the finishing hand to a work 
which, much as we already 6we to his genealogical labours^ will, 
we think, prove a more valuable contribution than any he has yet 
made to our antiquarian and historical literature. The labours of 
his task can only be appreciated by those who have prosecuted 
similar researches themselves. Every one of the original memoirs 
he has compiled must have required the consultation of a vast 
number of documents, ditncult of access, and still more difficult 
to interpret, analyze, and reconcile with one another * while those 
persons upon whom he has been enabled to say least have iu all 
probability given him the most trouble of any. If we have a fault 
to find in the execution of this laborious task, ‘it is that of a 
work so valuable to every historian and antiquai y, to say nothing 
of the descendants of the personages wliose memoirs are given in it, 
a very limited number of impressions only should have been taken. 
We think Sir Harris has underrated the interest which must 
attach to his subject. It is not a mere piece of family history, or 
the dry record oi proceedings in a court of law, but one rich be- 
yond example in historical, biogruph. jal, and topographical facts. 
The brightest page in the Annals of llritish Chi\alry is the reign 
of Edward IH. ; and a volaine which produces for the first time 
from original docuiujiiis., hithv.rto concealed in the dust of ages, 
a recital, taken from their own lips, of llie services of all the war- 
riors of that day, du^ heroes of Crecy, Agincourt, and Poictiers, 
cannot be uninteresting U* any. Wc do not doubt, at least, that 
our rciulers will thank us foi laying before them some specimens 
of this remarkable work, which from the smallness of the impres- 
sion can have been seen by but few'. 

Tlic parties in this celebrated cause were, on the one side, Sir 
Richard Scrope, createil llaioii Scrope of Rolton, by Richard 
11., whom he had served tw ice in the office of Chancellor of Eng- 
land, after having been treasurer to his grandfather, Itldward 111.; 
and on the other part, Sir Robert Grosvenor, of Cheshire,' the an- 
cestor of the present Marquis of Westminster. Scrope, though by 
his singular talents and integrity he had attained to the highest civil 
offices in the reulm, was scarcely less distinguished in a military ca- 
pacity : for in those days, when even bishops and archbishops not 
uiifrequently put on uuspiritual armour, it was anything but dero- 
gatory 
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all hU eiatfiedillidns^ ^r‘a nllttfe rj:^ c ou«^; a<^coin{>an]ed by 
* chancellory ymo by no means kept 9R>e rear ; as we find 
4t*tPBCOtieA of Sir Richard Scrope- by his companions id^arnis, 
iMH^e^bhtiS^lf^'gallantly in the fight, and gained^^ grand honour’ on 
In truth, it appears by these depositioiis, that 
#ifethe battle of Crecy, at which he was present, in 1546, to the 
this cause was tried iif 1386, d period of forty years — 
brilliant of all our ancient annals — there was scarcely a 
of note where the English forces were engaged, by 
' d^^^br^and,^ which Lord Scropc did not distinguish himself, 
the successful usurpation of Henry IV., 
eldest son, the Earl of Wiltshire, had forlP|c1r his life at 
Bristol^ for too faithful an adherence to the fallen Fortunes of his 
royal master, — while another son, Richard, archbishop^of York, 
shortly after fell a victim to the same cause, — still commanded the 
respect of ps sovereign and follow nobles. Few incidents can be 
imagined dT a more affecting description than the scene in pailia- 
meiU when the attainder of the Earl of VVillsliire w'as confirmed. 
Rising from his seat, his eyes streaming witli tears, tlie venerable 
peer implored that the proceedings might not afi’ect the inhe- 
ritance of himself or his other children ; and after admitting the 
justice of the seulence, aiul deploring the conduct of his son, the 
unhappy father was consolc»: by bis sovereign, who deigned to 
assure liim that neither his interests nor those of his children 
should sutFer foi it, for that he had always considered, and still 
deemed him, a ‘loyal knight/ Lord Scropc did not survive this 
event move than three years, terminating in 1405, at the age of 
seventy-five, a life full of honours, acquired by a union of valour 
and wisdom remarkable even in that age, and unstained by 
a single blemish. 'J'he anecdote related by VValsiiigliam, of 
his endeavours to check the ]nodigal grants of Richard to his 
greedy favourites, while he held liie great seal, is loo well known 
to be repeated here. 

On occasion of the expe on into Scotland, in 1385, when 
Richard II., took the field in per^pn, Sir Robert Grosveiior ap- 
peared armed in the arms ^ azuie, a bend which through all the 
battles of the preceding century liad been uniformly borne by Lord 
Scrope and the difi’oreiit members of that family. Grosvenor’s 
right to bear them was immediately challenged, and, in August, 
1385, a general proclamation wjis made through the host in Scot- 
* that all who were interested in the dispute should appear at 
JMewciu.i^ on Tyne, on the 20th of that month. Lord Scrope 
attended a(,v.o|-ding]y. The suit, however, w'as not then decided, 
but was further 
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comm$$ionerB the ConstabiQ (the.P^M» of 

Gloucester) to take tl^ aepc^itious of all persons ivho couIjd iDtve 
evidence to the fa€t|i in«irious parts of the kingdom ;~and was 
not closed till the year 1390, when, the appeal of Groif^n^f 
from the ad^i^e decision of the Constable having been heard before 
the king^ in person, * in his great Cbambre of Parliament widiin 
his Palace Royal at Westminster, in the pi'esence of his uncles, 
the Dukes of Gwyen and Gloiicester, the Bishope of liondon, 
and others,’ it was determined that ^ the arms should whollye 
remaiiie to Sir Rychard Scrope and his heires, and Mr. Grosvenor 
to have no pait thereof, because he was a stranger unto the same/ 
The costs,^f the latter part of the suit, amounting to 466/. Ids. 4c/., 
(equal to'ait/l^ast six times as much in the present day,) and re- 
duced to 500 marks by the king, were placed on Grosvenor, who 
requested Sir Richard Scrope to forgive payment. This, upon 
Grosveno/s allowing it to be entered on the record that his plead* 
ings against Scrope were ^ not well nor trewe,’ Scrope assented 
to, * which was done accordingly, and the som forgiveln, and they 
made frynds afore the kynge in the P’lyamettt Howse.’* 

During the progress of the suit each of tlie claimants produced 
his friends and companions>at-arms as deponents, to prove the 
long habitual use of the arms by himself and his ancestors. And 
it is in these depositions diat the peculiar interr^st of this curious 
document resides. In them all ih^ renowned heroes of that 
chivalrous age — the leaders of the ^ ictorious hosts of Edward III. 
and the Black Prince, the conquerors at Halidcr. Hill, Berwick, 
Crccy, Poictiers, Knjara, Agincourt, and other glorious fields — 
aie brought upon the stage almost as vividly as Shakspeare himself 
has produced many of them ; — and still more authentically, since 
here they speak in their own phrase, not ‘ as it was set down for 
them ’ by the imaginative dramatist, but as it was taken down 
from their own lips by the Gurneys of the day. AVe have them 
fighting their battles o’er again, and recounting, each in his own 
way, the list of gallant enterprises n immortal victories in which 
he had participated. 

We shall take the liberty ro cal! into court some of these iiliis- 
Irioiis deponents, and give our readers a sample of their evidence. 
The lirst depositions wer# taken on the l6th June, 9th Rich. II., 
1386, at Plymouth, by Lord Eilzwalter, Sir John Marmion, and 
Sir John Kentwode, commissioners appointed by the Constable ; 
and the first witness called is no other than 

‘ Old John of Gaunt — time-honour’d Lancaster,’ 

King of Castile and Leon, as ho styled himself, in right of his 


^ Abstract of the Proceedings in the Ilurleian MSS* 
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consort, 



M libe tim€^ bia ewumi^oii^waa.^ Qijt (ba 

jpoint of departure for Spain, with tli^bjeet of iseeotQrjbg lba^ 
bingdonii accompamed by bia wife and daugbteniA aOd a formi- 
dable., Ofmy, composed of the flower of English cbliViIry^Ptj* 
modtii being the port from whence the expedition aaib^f lit iU 
tbeceas is known ; a large proportion of the nobles, knights, ana 
troops, having been carried off by fevers in Spain, without iiny 
opportunity of distinguishing themselves in action — which the de 
/befo King of Castile, Henry of Transtamara, a natural brother 
0|t Pedro the Cruel, carefully avoided, — that crafty prince ulti- 
ibiaely compromised the quarrel by marrying his son, the Prince 
of Asturias, with the Duke of Lancaster's daughter, and settling 
the crown on their issue. We give the deposition of John of 
Gaunt entire, as a specimen of the usual course of examina- 
tion ; — 

• John, by the grace of God, King op Castile and Leon, Duke op 
Lancaster, being prayed, and, according to the law of arms, required 
to testify the troth between Sir Richard de Scrope and Sir Robert 
Orpsvenor, in a controversy between them concerning the arms “azure 
a bend or,” do verily testify, that at the time when we were armed in 
battles and other “journeys in divers countries, we have seen and 
known that the said Sir Richard hath borne his arms “ azure a bend 
or,” and that many of his name and lineage have borne the same 
arms, with differences, as branches of the same name and arms, on 
banner, pennon, and coat-armour ; and that we have heard from many 
noble and valiant men since deceased, that the said arms were of right 
the arms of his ancestors and himself at the time of the Conquest and 
since. And, moreover, we say and testify, that at the last expedition 
in France of our most dread lord and father, (on whom God have 
mercy,) a controversy arose concerning the said arms between Sir 
Richard le Scrope aforesaid, and one called Carminow of Cornwall, 
which Carminow challenged those arms of the said Sir Richard, the 
which dispute was referred to six knights, now, as 1 think, dead, who 
upon true evidence found the said Carminow to be descended of a 
lineage armed “ azure a bend or ” since the time of King Arthur ; 
and they found that the said Sir Richard was descended of a right 
line of ancestry armed with the said arms, “ azure a bend or,*’ since 
the time of William the Conqueror ; and so it was adjudged that both 
might bear the same arms entire. But we have not seen or heard 
that the said Sir Robert Grosvenor, or any of his name, bore the said 
arms before the last expedition in Scotland with our lord the king.* 

The next deponent was Henry Plantagenet, Gaunt's eldest son 
by Blanch of Lancaster, then Earl of Derby, afterwards 
‘ Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby ;* 
and, very shortly, by the dethronement of the wayward and unlucky 

Richard, 
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Richard^ King Henay IV. of England. Wbeii oidled oo 
for his testimony he was only twenty-one years of age, and atlodes 
in his evidence to his yonthi 

‘ Dressing himself in much humility.* 

He was then at Plymouth with his father; and* according to 
Froissart^ was ^ un beau chevalier.’ He being prayed, oCc., 
said, 

‘ We are young and have been only a short time armed, but we 
have, in our time, seen the said Sir Richard publicly armed in die 
arms ** azure a bend or,” and also others of his name and lineage, 
with diflferences ; and, with respect to Sir Robert Grosvenor, we have 
never seen or known him to bear the said arras until the last expedi- 
tion in Scotland with our lord th^- 1 mg.’ 

^ We have next the depositions of Lt'rd Poynings (mentioned by 
Froissart as having died of fever in Castile the ensuing year/ 
and Sir Thomas Percy, K.G., afterwards Kai) of V\orce8t€r, 
who, with his brother, the hrst Earl of Northumberland, and bis 
nephew, Harry Percy, (whose depositions were taken also on a 
later occasion,) — ^ my uncle, and my cousin/ and myself,’ — and 
Scrope, Archbishop of York, headed the .confederacy in 1403 
against Henry IV. Being defeated at ^ that royal field of Shrews^ 
bury,’ where Hotspur lost his life, * ill-spirited Worcester* was 
attainted of high treason and beheaded. 

These, witii many other noble and knightly deponents who fol- 
lowed — Sir Waiter Ursewyke, Sir John Hastings, Sir Ralph 
Tpie, Sir Richard Beverley, Sir John St. Clere, Sir John Dein* 
court, Sir William Vavasour, Sir William Mauleverer, Sir James 
Cotes, &c. — severally testifiea to having seen Sir Richard Scroptf 
and other knights of the family of Scrope armed with * azure a 
bend or ’ in clivers battles and expeditions, as well in England as 
in Normandy, Prance, Scotland, and Spain, the said arms being 
displayed on coat-armour and on banners and pennons publicly 
borne, and always placed outside of their quarters, and in full 
view of every one ; and likewise that they had often heard * graunte 
lords, and knights, and squires, say that the said arms apper* 
tained to the ancestry of Sir Richard from beyond the memory 
of man,’ &c. The two next witnesses were Sir John Holland 
and Sir TTiomas Morieux, whom the readers of Froissart will 
have no difficulty in recognizing as two of the most distinguished 
men of the age. Sir John Holland was son of Thomas Holland, 
Earl of Kent, by Joanne Plantageiiet, * the Fair Maid of Kent/ 
who, having in her widowhood captivated the heart of the Black 
Prince, became Princess of Wales and mother of Richard II. A 
remarkable passage in the life of Sir John Holland is related by 
Froissart. It happened the year before these depositions were 

c 2 taken^ 




when he Va» 6n die etpediddh into Scotland with the king. 

S ^iiRspute ha^g arisen between a Germtin knight and two of 
6lland^8 esqutreSp an archer of the retinue of Sir Richard 
Stafford, eldest son of Lord Stafford, interfered, and blant^d the 
e^oires for dieir rudeness to a foreigner. Violent words ensued, 
and his own life being in danger, the archer shot one of the 
esquires dead on the spot. As soon as Sir John Holland heard 
*of the murder of his esquire, he swore that he would neither eat 
nor drink till he was revenged. Though it was then dark, he 
mounted his horse and proceeded in search of the German 
knight's lodgings. But meeting Sir Richard Stafford by accident 
on the road, he drew his sword and struck him so severe a blow that 
he instantly expired. This affair produced great excitement in the 
army, Stafford being much beloved. The old lord demanded jus- 
tice from the king, who assurt-d -him that his own relationship to the 
. criminal sh» • ild not protect him from the laws. Holland took sanc- 
tuary at Beverley; and Walsiugham states that the Princess of 
Wales having implored the king’s pardon for her son without effect, 
ihe was so deeply affected atlas probable fate that she died of grief 
five days after. Through the mediation of the Duke of Lan- 
caster, whose daughter he had iiiarried, Sir John Holland was 
however pardoned and restored to favour ; and when he made his 
deposition in the Scrope controversy he was Constable of the army 
with which the duke was about to sail for Spain. He w^as sub- 
sequently created Karl of Huntingdon and Duke of Exeter, and 
was appointed Admiral of the Kleet. After the accession of 
Henry IV. his fortune declined, and having Joined in a conspiracy 
against the king he was taken prisoner and belieaded by the po- 
pulace at Plessy, withput the foiiii of a trial, on the 22iid Sep- 
tember, 1400.* 

Sir 

* Froissart gives an entertaining narrative of a tournament iu Spain between Sir 
Jobn Holland and one ot the French knights who had volunteered to assist the King 
of Castile in repelling John of (Taunt’s attack, from which we extract the following 
passa^ for the aniusument of such of our readers as arc not familiar with the courtly 
^onicler:-^^ During the stay of the Duke of Lancaster in Euteiifa, a herald arrived 
from Valladolid, who demanded where Sir John Holland was lodged. On being 
shown thither, he found Sir John within, and bending his knee, presented him a letter, 
**y^K"^** j ^ ^ herald-at-arms, whom Sir Reginald de Koyc sends hither ; he 

sakites you by me; and you will be pleased to read this letter.” Sir John having 
it, read that Sir Reginald de Roye entreated him, for the love of his mistress, 
that he would deliver him of his vow, by tilting with him three courses with the 
iance, three attacks with the sword, three with the battle-axe, and three with the dag- 
and that if he^ chose to come to Valladoliil, he had provided him an escort of 
sixty spears ; but if it were more agreeable to him to remain in Euteii^.a, he desired 
he would obtain from the Duke of Lancaster a passport for himself and thirty com- 
^nmns. When Sir John Holland had perused the letter, ho smiled, and looking at 
the herald, said, “ Friend, thou art welcome, for thou hast brought me what pleases 
ns imicb, and 1 accept the challenge,*’ The herald remained in Sir John’s lodgings, 

■where 
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Sir Thonms Morjeux^ the next deponent, W|is A^sil^aLof J<4 iq 
of Gaunt’s army, and is frequently mentioned by Froissart as Jibing 
eminently distinguished himself in Spain in that capacity. Mprieuac 
lihewise was son-in-law to the duke, having married his natixral 
daughter, probably the fruit of his connexion with Katherine 
Swainford, whom, after the death of the Duchess Constance of 
Castile, he married.. 

After some other witnesses of' less note, appears one whom we 
may address in the words of Hotspur, — 

* Welcome, Sir Walter Blunt I* 

This warrior, immortalized by Sbakspeare as ' warlike Blunt^’ 
whose ‘ great dcservings and good name * were the envy of all 
his contemporaries, stood high in the confidence both of John of 
Gaunt and his son Henry IV., and enjoyed the re^ iitation which 

whore he was made comfortable ; and SL- John went to the 3>*iI^o,or Tjancaster, whom 
he found in conversation with the Earl Marshal, and showed the Ic • herald hod 
brought. ‘‘Well/’ said the Duke, “and have you accepted it ' “Yes, by n^y 
faith, have 1, and why nut P 1 love nothing better than fighting, and the knight en- 
treats me to indulge him : consider, thereibre, where you would choose it should take 
place.” The duke dcteimined that the tournament shoukl be performed in Euten^. 
Tlie passport was fairly written and sealed for thirty knights and squires to come 
and return ; and Sir John Holland/ when he delivered it to the herald, presented 
him with a handsome mantle lined wdth minever, and twelve nobles. The herald 
took leave and returned to Valladolid, where he related what had passed. The king 
of Portugal, with his queen, the Puchess of Lancaster, her mother, and the ladies of 
the court, hearing of this intended tournament, came from Oporto to witness it. And 
three days after them arrived Sir Reginald de Royc, handsomely accompanied by 
knights and hfpures to the amount of six score horse. On the morrow, the two 
knights who weiu to perform this deed of anus, armed and equipped, entered the liats 
which had been prepared, in a w'ell sanded close, surrounded by scatiblds for the 
ladies, the king, the duke, and the linglish barons who had come to witness the 
combat. The spears, battle-axes, ‘udswu-ds of the knights were brought them ; 
and each being mounted on the bii,^ u -es, placed himself about a bow-shot dis- 
tant from the other ; but at times, they pranced about on their horses most gallantly, 
for they knew every eye to bo upon them. 

‘ All being now ready, having liraccd their targets and examined each other through 
th(‘ visors of their helmets, tlioy spurred on their horses, spear in hand. Though 
they allowed their horses to gallop as they pleased, they advanced on as straight a 
line us if it had been drawn with a curd, and hit each utiier ou the visors with such 
force, that Sir Reginald's lance was shivered into four ]neces which flew to a great 
height. Sir .lohn Holland stiuck Sir Reginald likewise on the visor, but nut with 
the same success, for the helmet being but slightly laced on, the thong gave way, 
and the helmet flew off; leaving the knight bare-headed. Each passed the other, and 
Sir John Holland bore his lance without halting. The spectators cried out that it 
was a handsome course. The knights returned to their station, and another course 
took place in which Sir John Holland again unhclmcd his adversary. A third 
course ended in precisely the same manner, at which tlie English present were dis- 
satisfied with Sir Reginald de Roye for not fastening on his helmet more firmly. 
After these courses with the lance, they fought three rounds with swords, battle- 
axes, and daggers, without cither of them being wounded. The French carried off 
Sir Reginald to his lodgings, and the English did the same to Sir John Holland. 
The Duke of Lancaster entertained this day at dinner all the French knights and 
squires. The duchess was seated beside him, and Sir Reginald de Roye next her/ 
^Fromartf htf JohneSfXol. viii. p. 201. 
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poetiMS Bi<MtQt was banner^ 

'^iiua to JBfeipy IV., and while eneculitig the dittka of hia office, 
•ad wearing'm royal coat>armour, fell at ffie batde of ^lewa- 
Itoiy* Sbakspeue nu^ea Hbtepnr say over his corpse oa ffie 
batUe‘ffield,--M 

' * A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt, 

Semblably furnished like the king himself.’ 

’’ Hie next deponent on the list is the renowned Sir Thomas 
Erpiitgba m, who at the battle of Agincourt^ at the age of sixty 
and upwards, commanded the invincible archers of England, and 
a^ded to the fame acquired by a long life of distinguished military 
jiod civil services. He was devoted to the house of Lancaster, 
and was one of the commissioners appointed by parliament to 
receive King Richard ll/s resignation of the crown. Henry 
rewarded his service^ by ennobling and enriching him. it is re- 
markablep that on a subsequent occasion, in 140G, he was a de- 
ponent ili a controversy similar to the present, in a court of chi- 
valry, between Sir Edward Hastings and Reginald Lord Grey of 
Ruthyn for the arms of Hastings. He closed his distinguished 
career in 1428, at the age of seventy-five. The adventure of one 
of Sir Thomas Erpiiigham’s two wives with an amorous friar, 
which forms the staple of one of the most amusing of Colinau’s 
^ Broad Grins,^ is told by authors of an early date, and has pro- 
bably some truth in it. 

We pass over a host of noble and knightly deponents — Rempston, 
Leeds, Brewes, Marshall, De Windsor, Clinton, Lucy of Charl- 
cote, Lord Scales, Courtney, Earl of Devon, and other eminent per- 
sons who formed part of John of Gaunt's brilliant array, and being 
examined on this occasion gave evidence nearly to the same effect 
as the preceding — to come to a witness whose age and long ser- 
vices render him an interesting specimen of the warriors of that 
day, namely, Sir John Sully, K.G. This venerable knight, at the 
time of his examination, was by his own account one hundred and 
five years of age, and had ^served' for eighty years. He was 
a distinguished soldier of Che Cross, and states himself to have 
been at all the principal battles of the long reign of Edward HI., 
down to the campaign of Aquitaine in 1.^370, at which time he 
must have been nearly ninety. He seems to have retired shortly 
after firom public life to his estate at Iddesleigh in Devon, attended 
by his faithful esquire Richard Baker, who, having partaken for 
forty years of his master’s toils and dangers, became the companion 
of the retirement of his latter years — the Uncle Toby and Corporal 
Trim of the age of chivalry ! Sir John Sully was much esteemed 

Edward ill., and in 1361 obtained the following singular 
grant from that monarch : that he might ^ once in every year 

during 
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duriiig^ ^ te Mv^ tif :tlid roy^ femU^ puffai^or tks^ in 
die realm^ beee otte «bi>t with fais ;liow» one eeuM with bis 
hounds, and one efaase for his dog called ** Bercefette.’’ ' The 
following story is related of him by Pole, in his collectioiw.finr 
Devon — : 

‘ Sir John Sully, renowned for his exploits in the Holy Land 
against the Saracens, in which he was weakened by several wounds, 
returned home after many years* absence: whereupon his officers 
bringing in the accounts of his rent, which amounted to a great mass 
of money, he caused his cloak, being of cloth of gold, to be spread on 
the ground, and commanding the money to be poured thereon, he cast 
himself into it, that it might be said for once he had tumbled in gold 
and silver ; whereof he afterwards gave one part to his wife, a second 
to his officers and tenants, and a third pai‘t to the poor/ 

Sir John Sully must have died about 1388, in his lOdthycar, 
as he is omitted in the records of the Gartevi^after that year. This 

* hero of a hundred lights’ deposed that 

‘ he had seen and known the arms of Sir Richard Scrope borne by 
Sir Henry Scrope, his father, at the battle of Halidon Hill, and after- 
wards at the siege of Berwick. He saw Sir William Scrope at the 
battle of Crecy so armed with a difference; Sir Richard armed in the 
same arms at the sea-fight of Espagnole-sur-mer, where King Edward 
commanded in person ; and afterwards the said Sir William with the 
Black Prince at the battle uf Poictiers ; and the said Sir Richard so 
armed at the battle of Najara: that he had seen others of the name 
and lineage armed in the same arms in various journeys ana expedi- 
tions ; and in his time he liad always heard that the said \Tms belonged 
to Sir Richard Scrope by descent, his ancestors having enjoyed them 
from beyond the time of memory, &c.’ 

Sir James Cliudleigh, another of the heroes of Poictiers, follows ; 
and is succeeded by Sir Guy Brian, of Tor Brian in Devon, who, 
as a venerable warrior, almost rivals Sir John Sully, and was still 
more distinguished as an historical personage. He lirst took arms 
at the coronation of Edward III. in 13 ^ 7 , being one of the king’s 

* valets/ Amongst other employments of weight, the Great Seal 
was intrusted to him for a short period in 1349 ; and in the same 
year he bore the king’s banner on occasion of that most romantic 
expedition of Edward 111 ., when, with the Prince of Wales and 
a few chosen knights, the stalwart monarch fought in person un^ier 
the banner of Sir Walter Manny, and defeated an attempt nnkde 
by the French to surprise Calai?. In 1370 he was elected iuto 
die order of the garter as successor of the renowned Sir John 
Chandos, one of the founders, being the second person who filled 
that stall. He served a great variety of important offices after 
the accession of Richard 11 ., when he was more than seventy 
years of age ; among others, that of Admiral of the Fleet, and 

gained 
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' at atigagements. 

lS90,^ ^€d 'ab6ui moiety,' and was buried 
’ urcer a magidficent monument still remaining in Tewkesbury 
Abbey. His deposition was similar to those already given. 

Another centenarian is then called forth lo speak to the same 
pur|iose, in the person of Sir John Chydioke, first armed, with 
Sir'Goy Brian, at the coronation of Edward HI., and knighted 
the succeeding year. He built Chydioke Castle in Dorsetshire, 
and was an ancestor of the noble families of Arundel of Wardour 
and Stouiton of Stourton. Then follow Sir William Bonville, 
Sir Robert Fitzpayne, Sir Ralph Cheney, Sir William de Lucy, 
Sir John Massy of Tatton, and many other barons, knights, and 
squires of renown — amongst them Sir William Brereton, a relative 
of Grosvenor^s, who, for contumaciously refusing to answer the 
questions put to him by the Proctbr of Scrope, was heavily fined. 

Other depositions succeed, taken iu Yorkshire. And first we 
have the mitred abbot of Selby, and the abbots of Rivaulx, Gcr- 
vaulx, and St. Agatha, in Richmondshire, of Byland, of Roche, 
and of CoverhaOn ; the Priors of Gisburgh, Wartre, Lanercost, 
Newburgh, and the Sacristan of the Priory of Bridlington, — all 
of whom come forward to repay the munificence of former gene- 
rations of the family of Scrope to their several monasteries, by 
testifying to the antiquity of their benefactor’s race, and the ex- 
istence of the disputed arms upon windi ws, tablets, buildings, and, 
above all, monuments, erected by or in commemoration of Sir 
Richard’s ancestors, from a date immediately following the Con- 
quest. They present likewise numerous charters, containing 
grants of lands from early members of the Scrope family, sealed 
with the arms so often alluded to, and a variety of ‘ copes, 
stoles, corporasscs, amices, frontores,’ and* other vestments or 
clodis, of silk or velvet, of great antiquity, on which the same 
arms are embroidered or embossed in every imaginable maimer. 
The multitude of such evidences adduced from these and many 
other .religious foundations creates a vivid impression of the vast 
wealtli which the holy brotherhoods in those days contrived to 
extract from their devotees, either in direct gifts of land, money, 
jewels, and robes, or in the building and decoration of their mo- 
nastic edifices. 'Old chronicles’ — old in that day — were pro- 
duced by some of these monks, tracing the family back for several 
ge,nerations, and corroborated by tombs with ancient inscriptions 
eTxisting at the time in the churches of Wenceslas and St. Agatha. 
This evidence satisfactorily confirms the use of armorial in- 
signia as architectural ornaments so far back as the twelfth cen- 
tury. The Prior of Lanercost, for instance, deposes to the exist- 
ence in the windows of his church of ' the old arms of the kings 

of 
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of Eiiglefidv tlie of 

arms of Scropej. azure a bend or, t^^;:wbich armfxbeve beeit m 
the said windows since the building of their churcK in the reign of 
King Henry II.’ 

Following these we have the depositions of the whole host of 
northern chivalry* The nobles and knights of Yorkshire espe* 
cially, in which county the Scropes had long resided, come forward 
in numbers to support their cause. The heads of the families of 
Hastings, Stapleton, Roos of Inginanthorp, Grymston, Neville of 
Hornby, Bosvile of Chete, Constable, Mauleverer, Melton, Savill, 
Chauncy, Hotham, Reresby, Rokeby, Boynton, Plunipton, Warde, 
Eiire,Pygot, Conyers, Midylto Merkyngfeld, Fitzhenry, Mallory, 
Roos of Kendal, Atoo, Roucliffe, Loudhain, Marmion, Clifton, 
Spenser, Stie’*cy, ;nid Pierrepoint> with many others, are e:jpa- 
inined in turn, and depose to the antiquity of the line of Scrope, 
and their long h^en-ditary use of the contested coat in all the 
battlc-lields, sieges, expeditions, and chivalrous exploits of note 
of the past century and upwards — * at tournaments and feasts, as 
well as in the ornamenting of halls, windows, 'beds, furniture, and 
plate’ — ‘in the presence of kings and princes, and before the 
dukes, earls, barons, and other lords of England,’ without chal- 
lenge on the part of Sir Robert Grosvenor or his ancestors. 
Many of these knights relate that they had heard from their 
fathers that Sir William 1 ' Scropc grandfather of the plaintiff, 
Nvas, in the reign of Edward 1., ‘ ♦he most noble tourneyour of 
his time that could be found in any country, and always tourneyed 
in those arms, and had been, before he was knighted, (which was 
at Falkirk, under King Edward’s banner,) a famous bohourdeor, 
and a good esquire and servant in arms.’ His second son. Sir 
Gcoft’ry, (the eldest, Henry, was Chief Justice to Edward II.,) 
had been likewise a renowned ‘ tourneyour,’ and ‘ performed right 
nobly at the tournaments of Northampton and Toiirnay, and at 
Dunstable, Cambridge, and Newmarket, before King Edward II., 
with other knights under his banner, which was azure a bend or, 
having a white label for a dilFereuce.’ It appears from the in- 
teresting deposition of John Rither, Esquire, who lelatcs his ser- 
vices at Crecy and Najara, and various expeditions in France, 
Brittany, Scotland, Ireland, Spain, and Portugal, interspersed 
willi many curious particulars, that after the peace made by 
Jidward HI. with France, this gallant squire, ‘ with many others^ 
went into Prussia, and there, at the siege of Wellon, in Lithuania, 
Sir Geolfry Scrope died, and was buried in the cathedral of Ko- 
nigsberg, where the said arms weic painted in a glass window, 
which the deponent himself caused to be set up, taking the blazon 
from the arms the deceased had on him when he fell.’ 


Of 
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tiiti .,fl^reBdi$i^W %6 '^lit?^itl#atl^'£sqaire (of 
d vet^ inid(SM'%i9U8e in Norawmbeirland), yAui' retatCi 'wdiat he 
beard on the subject in dispute from his father, who died at the age 
of 145 f and was, when he died, (as well he may have been,) the 
Oldeilt esquire in the north, and had been dead forty-four yearsi 
Slt^lCichard Waldegrave,* who was, against his will. Speaker of the 
ildUse of Commons in 1381, on the occasion of the repeal, by 
focbard 11., of the charters of enfranchisement of the villains, which 
he had granted for the sake of appeasing their revolt, and revoked as 
soon as he could venture to do so, — the revocation (to their shame 
he it spoken) being assented to with one voice by all the pre- 
lates, lords, knights, citizens, and burgesses in parliament assem- 
bled ;-^Sir Ralph Ferrers, the subject of a remarkable con- 
spiracy detailed in the Rolls of Parliament (1380), intended to 
convict him, by forged documents, of a traitorous correspondence 
with the French ; — ^Sir Richard Adderbury; — Sir James Berners, 
one of the unfortunate favourites of Richard II., against whom 
the animosity of the * Lords Appellants,’ headed by the Duke of 
@loucester, was so powerfully directed, and who was executed, 
With Burley, Beauchamp, and Salisbury, in 1388 ; — Sir Thomas 
Tiyvet, another victim to the same party feuds, and whose deeds 
at arms are recorded in great detail by Froissart ; — Sir Lewis 
Clifford, likewise commemorated by the flowing pen of the same 
chronicler, as one of the ambassadors sent to Paris to iiego- 
ciate a peace with France in 1390, and one of the English com- 
batants in the ^ grand fait d’armes ’ which took place in that year 
in the Marches of Calais, when three French knights, chamber- 
lains of the king, challenged and kept the field for thirty days 
against all comers ‘ who wished to be delivered from their vows 
by live courses with a sharp or blunt lance, according to their 
pleasure, or with both lances, if more agreeable f-^Sir Richard 
Le Zouche, who shared all the laurels of the campaigns of EiU 
ward 111. and the Black Prince ; — Sir John Bourchier, another 
of Froissart’s favourite English knights ; — Lord lloos of Huiilake ; 
Lord Lovel of Titmersh ; Lord Burnell, Keeper of the Privy 
Seal to Henry IV. ; Sir Gerard Braybroke ; Lord Darcy of 
Meiniil ; Sir Matthew Redman, to whose chivalrous encounter 
with Sir James Lindsay after the battle of Otterbourne, Froissart 

< * Ona of.the characteristic traits of the times occurs in the engagement in which 
ilus knight was bound to the king, (in the year in which he gave his evidence,) 
* in one thousand marks, to maintain Elizabeth, one of the cousins and heirs of 
Six Philip Bryan, for one year, — to keep her ** ab omiii virili corrupcione mundam 
immaculatam to furnish her with food and raiment ; and at the expiration of 
that time to deliver her to John Lovell, to whom his majesty had given her iu 
marriage.’ f Froissart, Johnes, voT. x. p. 35. 

has 
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has devoted of ^ i^ost illostrious 

individuals of Nevflie ; tile imfortu* 

nate Sir Simon Bufiey; Lord Grejr de ^utfayn ; Lord'; Adam de 
Everingfaam; Lord Andrew de Luttrell; the Duke of Warwick; 
and the Earl of Arundel, — all of whom we must pass without more 
particular notice to arrive at three still more illustrious deponents,-^ 
the Earl of Northumberland^ — his son. Sir Henry Percy, 'gallant 
Hotspur' himself — and last, not least in fame if in rank, Geofirey 
Chaucer, Esquire. 

The Earl of Northumberland, whose brother, the Earl of Wor* 
cester, we have seen previously examined, deposed that * at the 
battle of Durham (in 1346) there were three banners in the van* 
guard of the army, — the banner of Lord Percy, that of Lord 
Neville, and that of Sir Henry Scfope, viz., azure abend or widi 
a white label ; at which bottle Sir Kicliard Scrope bore the said 
arms entire, as head of the family ; and that he had heard from 
his father, the Lord Percy, and all the old knights, and squires, 
and gentry of the north, that these arms were the right arms of 
the Scropes from times beyond memory/ 

Sir Henry Percy, * of the age of twenty, first armed at the 
taking of Berwick/ depones to a similar statement^ so far as his 
youth will allow him, and appeals to the authority of John Either, 
a veteran squire, previously examined, who had told both him and 
his father, that during lift; years' constant service he bad never 
seen the said arms borne by aii} but the Scropes. There is 
nothing characteristic of Hotspur’s fiery temper iu his answers to 
the interrogatories of Scrope’s Proctors, wbid& had roused the 
impatience of more than one of the preceding deponents. In 

^ Kedmuii was then Captain ol Berwick, and after iiglitiiig valiantly on that im- 
fortiinatti day, and seeing that the defeat of the English was conclusive, he mounted 
his horse and fled, but was closely pursued for three leagues by Sir James Lindsay, 
a Scottish knight. On the Scot’s calling on him to turn, saying there was no other 
person with him, and that he was Sir James Lindsay, Redman stopped and prepared 
to defend himself. They fought for some time, and during a temporary cessation of 
the combat, Lindsay asked who he was, and being told liis name, exclaimed, *<Then 
I will conquer you, or you shall me,"— when the contest recommenced, both being 
on horseback, the one armed only with his sword, the other with his axe : but 
Redman accidentally dropping his sword, he was compelled to yield, exclaiming, 
Lindsay, you will prove a good companion.’* — ** By St. George, you say truly/* 
replied the generous Scot; and to begin, though you are my prisoner, what do you 
wish me to do ? " — ** 1 desire you to permit me to return to Newca.stle/* said 
man, ^*and by Michaelmas-day I will be at Dunbar or Edinburgh, or at any other 
part in Scotland you choose.” — I am content,” rejoined Lindsay ; be at Edin- 
burgh by the day you have named.” They then separated, but the Scot missing 
his road in the dark, and during a thick fog, fell into the liands of the Bishop of 
Durham, who was on his way to Newcastle from the field of Otterboiirne, where he 
arrived too late to afford Hotspur any assistance. The prelate, liaving made Lindsay 
prisoner, conveyed him to Newcastle, where he found Redman'. Bf my faith/' 
said the latter, << I little expected to have found my master, Sir James Lmdsay, here 
already.” '—Fudissaut. 

Chaucer’s 
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jQbMcer’s depositum^r^ traces 

lif dbe liveliness a&id ppet. Being asked, 

among other ^u^tions, if" w%had" ever beard of anyJnterruptioii 
or challenge made by Sir Robert Grosvcitor, or bis ancestors, 
to the Use of the arms in dispute by the Scropes, he does not 
content himself with saying ^No!^ but adds the following 
anecdote : — 

^ He was once in Friday-street, London, and walking through the 
street he observed a new sign hanging out with these arms thereon, 
and inquired ‘‘ What inn that was that had hung out those arms of 
Scrope ?** and one answered him, saying, “ They are not hung out, 
Sir, for the arms of Scrope, nor painted there for those arms, but 
they are painted and put there hy a knight of the county of Chester, 
called Sir Robert Grosvenor ; ” and that was the first time that he 
ever heard speak of Sir Robert Grosvenor, or his ancestors, or of any 
one bearing the name.' 

/Chaucer, when examined, describes himself as ^ forty years of 
age, armed twenly-seveii years.’ He speaks of having been made 
prisoner at the siege of Retters, in France, in 1359» He was 
einployed by Edward III. on several commissions of trust, and 
was knight of tlie shire for Kent at the time of this examina- 
tion. 

The list of deponents, on the part of Sir Robert Grosvenor, by 
no means offers so splendid an array of chivalry as that we have 
now gone through in the suppdrters of his rival’s cause. One 
great name indeed presents itself, that of Owen Glendower — * He 
of Wales, that gave Amainion the bastinado, and swore the devil 
his true liege man upon}the cross of a Welch hook.’ 

^ Owen, Lord of Glendower, of the age of twenty- two,’ deponed 
that it was the common opinion of the counties of Flint and 
Chester that the arms in question belonged* to Sir Robert Gros- 
veiior, and had been used by his ancestors from the conquest. 
He is followed by Sir John Massey of Podington; Sir Lawrence 
Dutton, Sir Hugh de Rrow^e, and great numbers of the gentry of 
Cheshire, Lancashire, and North Wales, whose names will be 
recognised as belonging to the most ancient families of that 
quarter of the kingdom, viz. — De Eton, Brereton, Davenport, 
Leicester, Dutton, Hulsc, Toft, Holford, Vernon, Douncs, Stan- 
legh, Mainwaringf Legh, Malpas, Crewe, Cholmeley, Massy, 
Atherton, Langton, Dg Bold, Moston, Merton, Flemyng, Eger- 
ton, Dacre, Burdet, Lathum, TraflFord, Hesketh, Bradschaw, 
Hilton, Hyde, Beeston, Coton, Danyell, &c. Their depositions 
agree in almost every particular, and amount in the whole to this, 
— that Sir Robert Grosvenor served in the disputed arms on the 
last expedition of King Richard into Scotland, (when they were 
challenged by the plaintiff,) and likewise about seventeen years 

before 
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^ Hierddfy^S&tepe dnd Ormenof l?o8* 

before in a ^mpaign of th,e;Piii}ca of^Wale^ J^oitou^ Guienne, 
and Aquitaine ;~tbat it ^ivas genen(%>^uteduii die bounties 
bordering on North Whiles that his ancestors had bofae'^tfae arms 
^d2ttre a bend or' from the time of ^ Gilbert' de Grosvenori 
a follower of Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, who was nephew 
to the Conqueror j — and that the said arms were to be seen in 
windows, and on tombstones in several churches of Cheshire. 

The Abbot of the Cistercian Abbey of Vale Royal speaks 
still more positively to the pedigree and arms of Grosvenor; say- 
ing expressly that he has it * from chronicles and ancient writ- 
ings in his monastery, that Sir Robert Grosvenor descended in 
direct line from Gilbert le Grosvenor, who, in the train of his 
unchf Hugh Lupus, came over with the Conqueror, armed in the 
said arms, which he used to the time of his death/ 

Several of the depositions in favour of Sir Robert Grosvenor 
are missing through the injuries suffered by the roll. The names 
of these deponents arc, however, elsewhere preserved. The judg- 
ment of the Constable was given (as we stated before) in favour of 
the appellant Scrope ; but inasmuch as the defendant had shown 
good presumptive evidence iii support of his claim,be was admitted 
to bear the same coat ^ within a bordure argent.’ Against this 
sentence Grosvenor, as we have said, appealed; and the definitive 
sentence was at length pronounced by the King in person in West- 
minster Hall on the 7th May, in the thirteenth year of his reign, 
‘ adjudging the arms to Lord Scrope, and forbidding Grosvenor or 
his heirs to bear them for the future with or without differences 
with respect to the arms ^ azure a bend or within a bordure 
argent,’ which had been conceded to Grosvenor by the Constable, 
* considering that such a bordure is not a sufficient diiferenco- 
between two strangers in the same kingdom, but only between 
cousin and cousin related by blood,’ &c. ‘ the ordinance by the 
Constable of the said arms to Grosvenor is annulled.’ 

Grosvenor was subsequently allowed to bear the arms said to 
have been carried by his ancestor’s patron, and, by the Abbot of 
Vale Royal’s statement, relative — liugli Lupus, Earl of Chester 
— namely, ^ azure a gaibe or,’ — the coat still borne by his de- 
scendant and representative the Marquis of Westminster. If 
we recollect, however, there is a profuse dispjay of the forbidden 
arms, ^ azure a bend or/ among the lich emblazonings of the 
Great Hall of Eaton. We have not heard that they have yet been 
challenged by any descendant of Lord Scrope ; and in default of 
this, if the noble marquis will defy the notorious judgment of 
King Richard 11. , yet unreversed, — why we must leave him to 
the reproaches of his conscience,-^ or rather to Sir H. Nicholas, 

to 
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Ini dealt with contempt of 

llifiaoM bii^J seem to deserve. 

. camiOjtiVfc^lude W very eatraordinary 

indiislry, peHm^radce, and ability vrhich Slir Harris Nicolaa baa 
Wugbt to bear^ on the iiluatratidn of our national history and 
antigoities* The mere catalogue of his various works on these 
sui^eets tvould fill several of our pages ; but we may mention his 
* History of the Battle of Agincourt/ his volume on ^ The Chro- 
ilolo^ of History/ his separate MemoiriP of Secretary JDavi- 
s0n^ of Lady Jane Grey, of Sir Kenelm Digby, and of Lady 
Panshawe— *and his ^ Notitia Jtlistorica,’ as some of the most 
valuable contributions to our historical literature that have ap- 

E »ared of late years ; while his publications of the ^ Privy Purse 
xpenses of Henry VIIL, Elizabeth of York, and Edward IV.,^ 
of ^ The Siege of Carlaverock,* ^ The Rolls of Arms of Henry 
IlLj of Edward IIL, and Edward II./ of ^ The Herald’s Visita- 
tions/ and other manuscripts in the British Museum ; and above 
alt, perbapS; his ' Testamenta Vetusta/ are, though less gene- 
rally known to the public, of equal interest to the antiquary and 
genealogist. have not yet mentioned one-half of his separate 
works on these subjects ; in addition to which he is known as one 
of the most frequent and able contributors to the stores of similar 
information contained in the * Archssologia/ the ^ Retrospective 
Review/ and other periodical publications. His legal labours on 
the claims to the Barony of He ITsle and the Earldom of Devon, 
in the House of Lords, (which he was mainly instrumental in 
establishing,) are well known to the profession : while his treatise, 
just published, ^ On the Law of Adulterine Bastardy,’ appears to 
us not only well qualified to interest almost every class of readers, 
but entitled to influence most seriously the future deliberations of 
the House of Peers on questions of that difficult and delicate 
class.* Meantime his efforts for the reform of the Society of 
Antiquaries and the Record Commission, in which last he is, 
we hope, still most usefully engaged— an Augean stable, requiring 
the labour of such an Hercules — have been enough alone to afford 
full occupation to any ordinary man, in addition to his professional 
engagements. And this indefatigable antiquary and historian, 
whose writings are no less masterly and profound than they are 
numerous and interesting, was, w»e believe, a lieutenant in the 
navy at the close of the war ! 

* We speak with profound deference — but we do think that it would be extremely 
Hard for the House of Lords to make out a fair show of reason for once more rejecting; 
tlm claim of the KnoUis family to the earldom of Banbury, alter the equally lucid and 
proibuad argument which Sir H. Nicolas has here put forth in their favour. 
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f F thefe lire any lovers of science yet ignorant of the extent 

apd fertility of the field which geology has laid open,-^f the 
intensity and variety of interest by which those who explore it 
are repaid^ — here is a work to astonish and delight them^ If 
there are any persons yet deterred from the study of this fasci- 
nating science by the once prevalent notion, that the facts, or theo- 
ries if you will, that it teaches, tend to weaken the belief in revealed 
religion, by their apparent inconsistency with the scriptural account 
of the creation and early history of the globe, — Acre, in the work 
of a dignitary of the church, writing, ex cathedra, from the head- 
quarters of orthodoxy, they will find the amplest assurances that 
their impression is not merely erroneous but tL -^ ;ry -erse of 
the truth : for that, while its discoveries are not in any degree at 
variance with the correct interpretation of tho Mosaic narrative, 
there exists no science which can produce moi^ powerful evidence 
in support of natural religion — none which will be found a more 
potent auxiliary to revelation by exalting our conviction of the 
power, and \\ isdoni, and goodness of the Creator. 

As this unfounded prejudice has, to a considerable extent, ’ sen 
a stumbling-block in the way of those who would otherwise have 
been led to delight and instruct themselves by geological research, 
the Canon of Christchurch, rightly we think, attacks it on the 
threshold of his w'ork. Its origin he traces to a misconception 
of the meaning of the terms employed in the Mosaic narrative of 
the creation, from which it has been unwarrantably inferred that 
the existence of the universe, as well as of the human race, dates 
from an epoch of about six thousand years ago. Now there is no 
question whatever that this notion has been utterly disproved by 
the discoveries of geology, which demonstrate the surface of our 
planet not merely to have existed, but to have undergone physical 
changes very similar to those vihich affect it at present, and to have 
been quietly and happily tenanted by a long succession of living 
creatures, vegetable as well as animal, for countloso ages before 
the epoch from which our scriptural chronology dates, and which 
was signalized by the first appearance of man. 

Whatever difference of opinion may still exist among geologists 
on other points, this is a truth (as Dr. Auckland remarks) admitted 
by all observers ; — as firmly established, indeed, and on as im- 
moveable evidence, as the Copernican systeni, the theory of gravi- 
tation, 



sa. Br. fiackland^ 

I or any othcir M ^ of eii, 

what fbUov^ '^la ihis e^ta- 

blished trutk%jbo shut our %^’to^"|t•p^td science which 

teaches it» and thus encourage the /oolish and notion that there 
is anything in k at variance with ^Scripture ? Surely this would 
be .the way to produce the very evil that is dreaded, the under* 
mining of the faith of many in revelation. On the contrary, if, die* 
missing the vague ideas on cosmogony they have derived from too 
literal an acceptation of our necessarily im^rfect translation, these 
timid and unwise friends of revelation will confront the Bible itself 
with the admitted geological facts, they will satisfy themselves that 
the inconsistency they have assumed is entirely fanciful. But in 
the first place, what reason have w'e to expect to find in the Bible 
a revelation of geological or other phenomena of natural history, 
wholly foreign to the object of a volume intended only to be a 
guide of religious belief and moral conduct? Dr, Bucklaiid justly 
asks at what point short of a communication of omniscience could 
such a revelation have stopped, without imperfections similar in 
kind to that which they impute to the existing narrative of Moses ? 

* A revelation of so much only of astronomy as was known to Co- 
pernicus would have seemed imperfect after^tlie discoveries of Newton ; 
and a revelation of the science of Newton would have appeared de- 
fectfve to ta Place : a revelation of all the cliemical knowledge of the 
eighteenth century would have been as deficient in comparison with 
the information of the present day, as what is now known in this 
science will probably appear before the termination of another age : 
in the whole circle of sciences, there is not one to which this argument 
may not be extended, until W’e should require from revelation a full 
development of all the mysterious agencies that uphold the mechanism 
of the material world. Such a revelation might indeed be suited to 
beings of a more exalted order than mankind, and the attainment of 
such knowledge of the works as well as of the ways of God may 
perhaps form some part of our happiness in a future state ; but unless 
human nature had been constituted otherwise than it is, the above 
supposed communication of omniscience would have been imparted to 
creatures utterly incapable of receiving it under any past or present 
moral or physical condition of the human race ; and would have been 
also at variance with the design of all God's other disclosures of him- 
self, the end of which has uniformly been not to impart intellectual but 
moral knowledge.’ — ^pp. 15, IG. 

Several hypotheses have been proposed with a view of recon- 
ciling the phenomena of geology with the brief account of creation 
which we find in Genesis. Among others, it has been plausibly 
enough urged that the ^ days ’ of the Mosaic creation may be under- 
stood to imply, not as now a single revolution of the globe, but some 
other cyclic period of unknown extent. . Dr. Buckland, however, 

prefers 
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prefers that explanatipo ii«bidi is siip^^rj^ authority 

of Dr. Posey, tie Fj^fe^ior w p^i^w iit 6^ tes 

the sauctiott of "PK jQ^loiers, Bishop Gleig, and o^Wr eminent 
contemporary divines,— ^•hamely, that the phrase emptoyed in ^ 
first words of Genesis, ^ In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earfii,’ may refer to an epoch antecedent to the * first day ' 
subsequently spoken of in the fifth verse, and that during this inde- 
finite interval, comprising, perhaps, millions and millions of years, 
all the physical operatidSns disclosed by geology were going on* 
Many of the Fathers quoted by Professor Piisey appear to have 
thus iiUerpteted llie commencement of the sacred history, iinder- 
sl'anding from it that a considerable interval took place between 
the original creation of the universe related in the first verse, and 
that seiics of events of which an account is given in the third and 
following versta. 

‘Accordingly/ says lho;>iiser Pusey, ‘in some old editions of the 
English Bible, wliere there is no division iut ,• you actually find 

a break at the end of what is now the second verse ; and in Luther’s 
Bible (Wittenburg, 1557) you have in addition the figure 1 placed 
against the third verse, as being the beginning of the account of tlie 
creation on the first day. This is just the sort of confirmation which 
one wished for, because, though one would shrink from the impiety of 
bending the language of God’s book to any other than its obvious 
meaning, \ve cannot help fearing lest we might be unconsciously in- 
fluenced by the flouting opinions of our own day, and therefore turn 
the more anxiously to those who exjdained Holy Scripture before 
these theories existed.’ — Note, }>. 25. 

Thus all difficulty arising from the immense antiquity of the 
globe attested by geology is at once removed. The circumstances 
related in the succeeding verses must be understood as referring 
to those immediate changes by w'hicli the surface of the earth was 
prepared for the reception of man. Just as the facts disclosed 
by astronomy, without detracting aught from the credit of the in- 
spired historian, prove that the sun, and moon, and planetary 
bodies must have existed previous to the ‘ fourth day,’ on which 
be first mentions them as ^ made,’ or appointed to serve the office 
of ‘ signs and seasons, and days and years ; ’ so geology in no 
degree coi/.radicts the real meaning of the text, by proclaiming 
the fact that the air, the earth, and the waters were peopled by 
living creatures for innumerable ages before that epoch in the 
world’s history which the sacred historian alone contemplates. 

‘ After all, it should he recollected,’ says Dr. Buckland, ‘ that the 
question is not respecting the correctness of the Mosaic narrative, but 
of our interpretation of it ; and still further, it should be borne in 
mind that the object of this account was, not to state in what manner^ 
but hy wfwMj the world was made. As the prevailing tendency of 
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in^la those niast gtoiSpus ohjecta of 

nitiire, m^ly, ehoul4 fwejn to have 

h^n one im^^rtant point ia'^ M^aic ticed&te of ^eaibion to guard 
the Israelites^ against the polytheism and idolhtiybf the natiop9 around 
them, by announcing that all tb«se magnificent celestial bodies were 
no gods, but the works of One Almighty Creator, to whom abuo the 
worship of mankind is due.'— p. 33. 

Atid, we may add, in this announcement it were unreasonable to 
expect that a revelation should be made of the details of the mighty 
work of creation, or of recondite facts relative to the celestial 
bodies, or the natural history of the globe, contrary to all the re- 
ceived opinions of the day, unfitted to the capacity of those whom 
the inspired writer immediately addressed, and likely, as such, 
to distract their attention from the real objects of his mission, 
namely, to declare the unity of the Godhead, to relate the liistory 
of mankind, and to lay down a rule of conduct to be followed by 
the chosen people. Matters of the fornicr class come neither 
within the letter nor the spirit of Scriptural revelation. But 
they have been revealed to us in those physical monuments of 
his power that God has put before our eyes, giving us at the same 
time faculties whereby we may interpret them. And we shall 
SUrely^iT as much in denying or wilfully closing our eyes to these 
magnificent evidences of his wondrous attributes, because of some 
fancied non-accordance of the letter of Scripture with them, as wc 
could in withholding our belief in the great truths of revelation on 
the same miserable grounds.* 

This preliminary objeclion being disposed of, our or enters 
at once upon the main subject of his licatise, namely, llie peculiar 
proofs of design and contrivance, attesting the power, wisdom, and 
goodness of the Creator, which are unfolded to us by geology. 
The past history of the globe comprehends two divisions, — that 
which treats of the changes to which the inorganic world, or gross 
mineral inateiials of llie eaith's crust, have been subjected, — and 


; * Dr. Buckland himseU' has aflbrtled in his own writings a striking exaniplo of 

the danger and impolicy of endeavouring to connect geological theories with Scripture. 
The main object of his ‘ RelKpiia) DiluviaiiBB ’ was to exhibit the gravel which covers 
a large portion of the northern hemisphere, and the curious cflic-dcposits of the same 
tract, as the result and the evidence of the Mosaic deluge. Further geological in- 
vestigations have satisfied the Doctor that this opinion is utterly untenable ; and, 
accordingly, he quietly renounces it in a note to p. 9.') of the present work. Uut 
may wc not justly fear that such persons as have been led by the eloquent argu- 
ments of the ‘Reliqiiiffi’ to lely on the supposed geological evidences of the deluge 
as strong confirmation of the authenticity of the inspired narrative, may feel their 
faith rudely shaken on hearing from the same authority that this fancied corrobo- 
ration is a iallacy, that the evidence is no evidence at all, and rested on an entire 
misconstruction of the facts ? Would it not have been much better to have avoided 
■\%it(>gethpT the endeavour to siippoi-t that which needs no extrinsic confirmation, by 
and flimsy theories which the next discovery may upset P—* Non tali auxilio !’ 
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that which embraces b^ry of king- 

doms by which that .shrfai^ bas/thraoj^ ^the Various S^es of its 
existence, been tenehj;ed. The latteir,,.as may readily be conceived^ 
offers the most prolific field of the two to the investigation: pf 
creative design* But the former is by no means barren in gttch 
speculations. Indeed, though wanting in those examples of nice 
and beautiful contrivance by which, in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, all the resources of the most consummate art, refined 
ingenuity, and profound science, — if such phrases ore allowable, — 
seem to have been employed for effecting the purpose in view, this 
department of natural history presents instances of the adaptation 
of means to an end of a peculiarly grand and striking character* 
We are not sure, indeed, that our author has quite done justice to 
this part of the subject, which offers views of the creative intelli- 
gence and design not a whit inferior in force of evidence to those 
afforded by the animated creation, on which, by preference, he 
has so ably and eloquently dwelt. 

We assume the main object of the disposition of the eartU’js 
surface to have been the provision of a state of things most 
favourable to the utmost ]}ossible development of animated and 
sentient existence, and consequently to the largest aggregate 
amount of enjoyment, For what other end can we imagine so 
worthy of the exercise of the wisdom and power which are the 
co-attribntos of the Divine Benevolence ? In this view the astro- 
nomer shows us the globe of our earth hung in space by invisible 
but all-' owerful chains, and pei forming that double revolution 
upon its . axis, and aroiiiul the solar centre of liglit and heat, 
which are alike essential to the maintenance and constant renewal 
of life upon its surface. Taking up the argument where he leaves 
it, the geologist exhibits the admirable contrivances by wliich the 
crust of this ball has been rendered, ihronghout innumerable ages, 
capable of supporting countless myriads of organic existences. 
Mow how has this great end been accomplished ? Looking at the 
question a priori^ it might be supposed most consistent wdtli the 
order, liarmony, and regularity .which is maintained, chiefly by 
the great principle of gravitation, throughout tiie planetary system 
of which our globe is a portion, that its surface should pre- 
sent one unvaried character, the nucleus perhaps being enveloped 
in concentric folds of its component materials, gaseous, liquid, 
and solid, disposed like the coats of an onion, in the order of 
their specific gravity, or some other more or less symmetrical 
arrangement. But the slightest consideration will convince us 
that any such disposition would have been fatal to the ])ossiblG ex- 
istence of tlie greater part — probably to the whole — of the organic 
creation. The multiplicity and amount of animal and vegetable 
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life mth which ever teemed, are 

whollj depeoden^ on with which its 

few and simple elements have been componnded into an endless 
variety of mixtures, and scattered up and down, hither and 
tliither— the great mass of liquids collected, it is true, into sepa- 
rate , bodies, but at the same time circulating in an endless course 
through and over the whole— the solid parts aggregated into an 
universal crust, but which at the same time is broken up into 
the wildest confusion, so as on some points to pierce the clouds, 
on others to sink beneath the deepest oceans, while it exposes in 
turn upon its surface every variety of substance that enters into its 
composition^ even those which could only have been formed ori- 
ginally in its inmost depths — the gaseous overspreading and 
penetrating all, but constantly undergoing the most irregular and 
complex changes. All this apparent confusion and disturbance, 
seemingly so opposite to the prevailing tranquillity, order, and 
ahnost symmetrical arrangements of the celestial universe, has 
been always indispensable to the existence of the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms on the surface of our planet, and can only be ex- 
plained on the supposition that it was ordained for that end. 

Geology points out by what contrivances these essential irregu- 
larities have been brought about, and the limits within which they 
are for the same useful purpose restrained. In the present slate 
of the science all, it is true, are not agreed on the means which in 
the infancy of the planet were adopted to separate the atmosphere 
and ocean from the solid frame-w^ork of the earth. But there is 
now no longer any difference of opinion among geologists as to the 
agency employed for elevating the latter as dry land above the 
liquid level of the ocean, and for giving to it that rudely varied 
surface and infinitely modified coniposilioii, which we have spoken 
of as of such paramount importance to organic nature. I'he 
agency employed is mainly of two very simple kinds, namely, first, 
the expansive and alterative power of heat proceeding from the in- 
terior of the globe ; secondly, the action of the immense body of 
water which is constantly moving over its surface, and engaged in 
grinding down its prominent parts, and re-distributing their mate- 
rials in stratified beds within its hollows. These antagonizing 
forces of fire and water have from the first produced and conti- 
nually maintain that endless variety of form and composition in the 
mineral masses of the earth’s surface, to whicii its animal and 
vegetable inhabitants are indebted for their varied existence. The 
one has originated that class of rocks which are unstratified and 
crystalline, having been protruded in a state of igneous fusion, or 
something like it, from the interior of the globe to the places they 
now occupy, — the other has given rise to the immense aggregation 
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of Stratified aioid allavia> c^i^ipose tlie greater part of 

its dry surface, aUh<)U^> |rdm the tijAfrine remams tiiic^contaioi it 
is clear they have mostly been deposited below thc^ ocean; and 
subsequently lifted up by the expansive force of subterranean feat. 

Ill order to bring clearly before the mind’s eye of his readers 
the dynamical changes which have been thus wrought upon the 
crust of the eaith, Dr. Bucklaiid has engraved a long and elabo^ 
rate ideal section of a portion of this crust ; an improved reduc- 
tion of the magnificent sketch of the same subject with which Mr. 
Webster (so well-known for his observations iii the Isle of Wight 
and elsewhere) used to illustrate his geological lectures. No- 
thing can be more instructive than this section : it teaches more 
at a glance of the ancient history of the globe, and the revolu- 
tions to w'hich it has been subjected, than the perusal of many 
a laboured treatise on the matter. The eye is carried gradually 
forward from the formations, igneous and aqueous, which are 
going on at present, to the most ancient which I’avc been shat- 
tered and displaced by. the convulsions of ages ; and to each 
period is annexed a minute but spirited representation of the 
principal characteristic races of animals and vegetables that be- 
longed to it. 

What may be the precise nature, cause, or seat of the igneous 
power, by which the crust of the earth has always been so powerfully 
afl’ected, is a matter still involved in much obscurity. Its activity 
is witnessed daily in the volcano and the earthquake; and the 
geologist traces its past violence in the visible fracture, disturbance, 
and elevation of the sedimentary stiata, as well as in the vast masses 
of crystalline rock which have burst their way upwards through 
these, in the state of lava or something analogous to it, on almost 
every part of its surface, and at every age of its history. Tw^o 
theories contend for the explanation of tliis force, that of ^ central 
heat/ which supposes the nucleus of the globe to have always 
been at an intense tempciaturc, and probably fluid, the cooling of 
the surface having first formed the solid crust, and then in its 
inward progress broken up and convulsed it — and the ^chemical 
theory/ which supposes the nucleus to be composed of the metallic 
bases of the earths ; the phenomena of heat, eruptions, and cleva- 
tory expansions being caused by the oxydation of these substances 
by water or air that penetrates to them through clefts in the su- 
perficial rocks* 

Dr. Buckland, unwilling apparently to determine between these 
conflicting theories, assumes both to be true — an easy way of 
escaping a difliiculty, and avoiding to commit himself to either alone 
— but not, perhaps, very philosophical, inasmuch as either is alleged 
by its advocates to be alone equal to the solution of the problem. 
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o0cfisioii9y nvowOT theory of cetitral 

beat, we may repeat here that it has one *^gfeat advantage at least 
over its rivals namely^ that it explains all the phenomena from first 
to tot, including even the generation of the atmosphere and ocean; 
wtoreas the chemical theory supposes the pre-existence of the 
earth* atmosphere, and ocean, in their separate states, and then 
brings them into contact to produce the results to be explained. 
Nor, in truth, could we ever well understand how it is imagined 
that the process of internal oxydatioii is kept np after the nucleus 
has been thoroughly coaled with solid rock. A state of quiescence, 
it appears to ns, must veiy shortly have been reached, in wliich all 
internal activity would cease ; for the fissures, to which the advo- 
cates of this theory have recourse as the channels of communication 
between the external oxygen and subterranean metals, are the 
resultsy and therefore cannot be admitted as the cavsenj of the de- 
velopment of subterranean energy which is to be accounted for. 

Be this as it may, we have in this potent subterranean heat, 
whencesoever derived, the primary agent in the series of changes 
which the surface of the globe is continually undergoing. Jly 
this force new rocks have been fioni time to time tlirust forth from 
the bowels of the eartli, and beds of gravel, sand, clay, limestone, 
and other aqueous deposits heaved up from tlic bottom of the 
seas. These in their turn become subjected to the action of the 
other great power already spoken of, the abrasive force of moving 
waters. Violent commotions of a diluxial cliaracler no doubt 
must accompany many of the expansive throes of the igneous 
agent — and of these, indeed, we have recent examples in the agi- 
tation occasionally witnessed in the ocean during paroxysmal earth- 
quakes. It is chiefly, however, by a series of minor and indivi- 
dually trifling, but ceaseless etiorts, that the plastic agency of w-atcr 
operates to modify the surface of the globe. 'I'lie fall of rain, the 
flow of brooks and rivers, the waves, currents, and tides of the 
sea, inconsiderable as their power would seem to be when con- 
templated in a single instance, and during the lapse of a short 
period, yet, from their almost universal and incessant influence, 
produce in the long run an amount of change fully equivalent to 
that efl'ected by the more violent and striking, but less constant 
and general action of subterranean energy. Both combine, toge- 
ther wdth the minor but still very important action of llie atmos- 
phere, of changes of temperature, and of the chemical elements of 
the air, water, and rocks upon each other, to keep up that condi- 
tion of the surface of our planet which fits it for the liabitation of 
an almost infinite variety and multitude of sentient beings, whose 
■enjoyment seems to have been the final cause of this portion of the 
divine creation. And 
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still demonstrable adaptation of the globe to man. With a dfeW 
to human uses, the production of a soil fitted for agriculture, iSpd 
the general dispersion of the minerals and metals used in me 
arts, were almost essential conditions of the earth’s habitation by 
civilized man. Now this has been brought about solely by the 
disturbance and irregular arrangement of the earth’s crust which 
we hav^* already leinarked upon as the common result ot the igneous 
and aqueous forces to which it has been subjected. By their 
joint infiueiice, tlioije inestimably precious treasures, mineral salt, 
coal, and the metallic ores have been first formed, and subsequently 
brought to the surface and distributed on almost every point of 
it. Under any more simple and regular disposition of the solid 
matter of the globe, we should have been destitute of all these 
essential elements of industry and civilization. Under the existing 
disposition, all the various combinations of strata, with their 
valuable contents, whether produced by the agency of subterranean 
fire, or by mechanical or chemical deposition beneath the water, 
have been raised above tlic sea to form the mountains and the 
plains of the present eailh; and have still further been laid open 
to our reach by the exposure of each stratum along the sides of 
valleys. 

A striking example of this adaptation is alTordcd by the coal 
formation, in which the remains of plants of a former world have 
been prcserveil and converted into beds of this useful mineral, 
after being transported to the bottom of former seas and estuaries 
or lakes, and buried in beds of sand and mud, which have since 
been converted into sandstone and shale by piessure, desiccation, 
and the chemical action of their particles on each other operating 
during an immeasurable lapse of time. 

‘ Besides the coal, many strata of the carboniferous order contain 
subordinate beds of a rich argillaceous iron ore, which the near posi- 
tion of the coal renders easy of reduction to a metallic state ; and this 
reduction is further facilitated by the proximity of limestone, which is 
requisite as a flux to separate the metal from the ore, and usually 
abounds in the low’er regions of the carboniferous strata. 

‘ A formation that is at once the vehicle of two such valuable 
nnneral productions as coal and iron, assumes a place of the first iin- 
purtance among tlie sources of benefit to mankind ; and this benefit is 
the direct result of physical changes which affected the earth at those 
remote periods of time, w^hen the first forms of vegetable life appeared 
upon its surface. 

‘ The important uses of coal and iron in administering to the sup- 
ply of our daily wants, give to every individual amongst us, in almost 
every moment of our lives, a personal concern, of Avhich but few' are 

conscious, 
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iice all #ta the vegetation that 

ci^thed the fuOLcient earth befor^icme-half ^ it» actual aurface had yet 
beea formed* The trees of the primeval forests have zioty like mo- 
dem trees, undergone decay, yielding back their elements to the soil 
ai^‘ atmosphere by which they had been nourished ; but, treasured 
up^n subterranean storehouses, have been transformed into enduring 
beds of coal, which in these later ages have become to man the 
sources of heat, and light, and wealth. My fire now burns with fuel, 
and my lamp is shining with the light of gas, derived from coal that 
has been buried for countless ages in the deep and dark recesses of 
the earth. We prepare our food, and maintain our forges and fur- 
naces, and the power of our steam-engines, with the remains of plants 
of ancient forms and extinct species, which were swept from the 
earth ere the formation of the transition strata was completed. Our 
instruments of cutlery, the tools of our mechanics, and the countless 
machines which we construct, by the infinitely varied applications of 
iron, are derived from ore, for the most part coeval with, or more 
ancient than the fuel, by the aid of which we reduce it to its metallic 
state, and apply it to innumerable uses in the economy of human life. 
Thus, from the wreck of forests that 'waved upon the surface of the 
primeval lands, and from ferruginous mud that was lodged at the bot- 
tom of the primeval waters, we derive our chief supplies of coal and 
iron ; those two fundamental elements of art and industry, which 
contribute more than any other mineral productions of the earth to 
increase the riches, and multiply the comforts, and ameliorate the con- 
dition of mankind.* — pp. 65 — 67. 

Not less important to the welfare of our species are the 
means by which the materials composing these secondary strata 
have been transported to their present places, and intermixed in 
such manner, and in such proportions, as are most favourable to 
the growth of the different vegetable productions which man re- 
quires for himself and the domestic animals he has collected 
around him : — 

‘ The process is obvious whereby even solid rocks are converted 
into soil 6t for the maintenance of vegetation, by simple exposure to 
atmospheric agency ; the disintegration produced by the vicissitudes 
of heat and cold, moisture and diyiiess, reduces the surface of almost 
all strata to a comminuted state of soil, or mould, the fertility of 
which is usually in proportion to the compound nature of its ingre- 
dients. 

* The three principal materials of all strata are the earths of dint, 
clay, and lime ; each of these, taken singly and in a state of purity, 
is comparatively barren ; the admixture of a small proportion of clay 
gives tenacity and fertility to sand, and the further addition of calca- 
reous earth produces a soil highly valuable to the agriculturist ; and 
where the natural proportions are not adjusted in the most beneficial 

manner, 
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or marl, or gypsotn, for^^'artific^ li^riyi^efit of'9;^^ which 
are defective in these ingr^edients, add materially to the ^arth*aefpa« 
bility of adaptation to the important office of producing food. EB^e 
it happens that the great corn-fields, and the greatest populaljqtt of 
the world, are placed on strata of the secondary and tertiary 
tions ; or on their detritus, composing still more compound, and con^ 
sequently more fertile diluvial and alluvial deposits.* 

* Another advantage in the disposition of stratified rocks consists in 
the fact that strata of limestone, sand, and sandstone, which readily 
absorb water, alternate with beds of clay, or marl, which are im- 
permeable to this most important fluid. All permeable strata receive 
rain-water at their surface, whence it descends until it is arrested by 
an impermeable subjacent bed of clay, causing it to accumulate 
throughout the lower region of each porous stratum, and to form ex- 
tensive reservoirs, the overflowings of which on the sides of valleys 
constitute the ordinary supply of springs and rivers. These reservoirs 
are not only occasional crevices and caverns, but the entire space of 
all the small interstices of those lower parts of each permeable stra- 
tum, which are beneath the level of the nearest flowing springs. 
Hence, if a well be sunk to the water-bearing level of any stratum, 
it forms a comniunicat’uui with a permanent subterranean sheet of 
water, affording plentiful supplies to the inhabitants of upland dis- 
tricts, which are above the level of natural springs. 

‘ A further benefit wliicli man derives from the disposition of the 
mineral ingredients of the secondary strata results from the extensive 
diffusion of muriate of soda, or common salt, throughout certain por- 
tions of these strata, especially those of the new red sandstone forma- 
tion. Had not the beneficent providence of the Creator laid up these 
stores of salt within the bowels of the earth, the distance of inland 
countries from the sea would have rendered this article of prime and 
daily necessity unattainable to a large iiroportion of mankind : but, 
under the existing dispensation, the presence of mineral salt, in strata, 
which are dispersed generally over the interior of our continents and 
larger islands, is a source of health, and daily enjoyment, to the inha- 
bitants of almost every region of the earth.’ — pp. 69 — 71. 

Hut lest, rendered presumptuous by these considerations, 
^ Man should exclaim See all things for my use ! ” ’ wc are re- 
minded that this theory of the ordained relation of the globe's 
surface to the human race cannot be pressed so far as to contend 

* * It is no small proof of design in the arrangement of the materials that compose 
the surface of our earth, that whereas the primitive and granitic rocks are least cal- 
culated to atfbrd a fertile soil, they are for the most part made to constitute the 
mountain districts of the world, which, from their elevation and irregularities, would 
otherwise be but ill adapted for human habitation ; while the lower and more tem- 
perate regions are usually composed of derivative, or secondary strata, in which the 
coni))ound nature of their ingiedients qualifies them to he of the greatest utility to 
mankind, by their subserviency to the purposes of luxuriant vegetation.' — BucklantTs 
Inaugural Lecture^ Oxford^ 1820, p. 17. 
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f IMTe may rather count/ says Dr. Buchland, ‘ the advantages he 
derive^ from them as incidental and residuary consequences ; which, 
ait&0^h they may not have formed the exclusive object of creation, 
foreseen and comprehended in the plans of the Great 
ilUpiJtect of that Globe, which, in his appointed time, was destined to 
become the scene of human habitation. 

* With respect to the animal kingdom, we acknowledge with grati- 
tude, that, among the higher classes, there is a certain number of 
living species w'hich are indispensable to the supply of human food 
and raiment, and to the aid of civilized man in his various labours and 
occupations ; and that these are endowed wdth dispositions and facul- 
ties which adapt them in a peculiar degree for domestication ; but 
their number bears an extremely small proportion to the total amount 
of existing species ; and with regard to the lower classes of animals, 
there are but very few, among their almost countless multitudes, that 
minister either to the Avants or luxuries of the human race. Even 
could it be proved that all existing species are serviceable to man, no 
such inference could be drawn with respect to those numerous extinct 
animals Avhich Geology shows to have ceased to live long before our 
race appeared upon the earth. It is surely more consistent with 
sound philosophy, and with all the information that is vouchsafed to 
us respecting the attributes of the Deity, to consider each animal as 
having been created first for its own sake, to receive its portion of 
that enjoyment Avhich the Universal Parent is pleased to impart to 
each creature that has life: and secondly, to bear its share in the 
maintenance of the general system of co-ordinate relations, whereby 
all families of living beings are reciprocally subservient to the use and 
benefit of one another. Under this head only can we include their 
relations to man ; forming, as he docs, but a small, although it be the 
most noble and exalted part, of tliat vast system of universal life, with 
which it hath pleased the Creator to animate the surface of the globe. 

• More than three-fifths of the earth’s surface,” says Mr. Bake- 
Avell, “ are covered by the ocean; and if from the remaining part we 
deduct the space occupied by polar ice and eternal snow, by sandy 
deserts, sterile mountains, marshes, rivers and lakes, the habitable 
portion will scarcely exceed one-fifth of tlie Avhole of the globe. Nor 
have we reason to believe that at any former period the dominion of 
man over the earth was more extensive than at present. The re- 
maining four-fifths of our globe, though uiitenanted by mankind, are 
for the most part abundantly stocked with animated beings, that exult 
in the pleasure of existence, independent of human control, and no 
way subservient to the necessities or caprices of man. Such is, and 
has been for several thousand years, the actual condition of our 
planet ; nor is the consideration foreign to our subject, for hence Ave 
may feel less reluctance in admitting the prolonged ages or days of 
creation, Avhen numerous tribes of the loAver orders of aquatic animals 

lived 
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compose the outer crwt of our planlC^* ^“PP« ’ 

We now come to that which is unquestionably the most Ijftte- 
resting part of this Treatise — the consideration of fossil 
remains. Since ‘ the variety and formation of God’s creator^ til 
the animal; vegetable^ and mineral kingdoms’ were speedily 
marked out by the noble founder of the work, as the subjects 
from which he desires that proofs should be sought of the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of the Creator, it is eminently in accord- 
ance with this object iliat the Professor proceeds to demonstrate 
how the extinct species of animals and vegetables which have in 
former periods occupied our planet alford in their fossil remains 
the same evidences of contrivance and design that have been 
shown by Ray, Derham, and Paley to pervade the structure of 
existing genera and species of organized beings. 

The ability with which Dr. Bucklaiid has performed this task 
— the powerful interest with which he has endowed hi& subject — 
we must despair of conveying to our readers by any comments 
we can make, or by sucli extracts as wc can find room for. Those 
who have listened spell -bound to that conversational eloquence 
with which the Professor is so peculiarly gifted — an eloquence 
which, wlicn dilating on sucli subjects^ absolutely calls up before 
his audience — 

‘ The monstrous shapes that one time walk’d the earth, 

Of which ours is the wreck,’ 

will, however, imagine the vivid and fascinating manner in which 
he brings out from the abundant stores of his favourite l^ala?onlo- 
logy illustrations of the great truths of Natural religion — showing 
that animals which lived and died millions of years ago — creatures 
utterly swept away as entities from the face of the earth — whose 
very forms have been ‘ blotted fjoin the things that be/ are pieg- 
naiit with valuable evidence — tliat every bone, nay, every particle 
of their frames was constructed with the utmost care and the most 
perfect design by the Omnipotent hand that fashioned them ,* and 
that all the fossil species, whether extinct or not, however enor- 
mous, liowever minute, from the colossal incgatlieriuin to the 
microscopic cypris, bear testimony to the wisdom and goodness of 
the Great Artificer. 

Some idea of the immense mass of materials with which the 
author lias had to deal may be derived from the following state- 
ment : — 

‘ The secrets of nature, that are revealed to us by the history of 
fossil organic remains, form perhaps tlie most striking results at 
which we arrive from the study of geology. It must appear almost 
incredible to those who have not minutely attended to natural pheno- 
mena, 
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lhat tbe rude and lifeless 

s&ould discl(4ei.^|^^ettrim:i^ faet|;^t 1^^ proportions 
of its substahce have once formed parts of living bodies. It is sur- 
prising to consider that the walls of our houses are sometimes com- 
]^;^^of little else than comminuted shells, that were once the 
dcNP^ile of other animals, at the bottom of ancient seas and lakes. 

marvellous that mankind should have gone on for so many 
i^miAfies in ignorance of the fact, which is now so fully demonstrated, 
that no small part of the present surface of the earth is derived from 
the remains of animals, that constituted the population of ancient seas. 
Many extensive plains and massive mountains form, as it were, the 
great charnel-houses of preceding generations, in which the petrified 
exuviae of extinct races of animals and vegetables are piled into stu- 
pendous monuments of the operations of life and death, during almost 
immeasurable periods of past time. ..... 

^ The most prolific source of organic remains has been the accumu- 
lation of the shelly coverings of animals wliich occupied the bottom of 
the sea during a long series of consecutive generations. A large 
proportion of the entire substance of many strata is composed of 
myriads of these shells reduced to a comminuted state by the long- 
continued movements of water. In other strata, the presence of 
countless multitudes of unbroken corallines, and of fragile shells, 
having their most delicate spines still attached and undisturbed, shows 
that the animals which formed them lived and died upon or near the 
spot where these remains arc found. 

‘ Strata thus loaded with the exuvise of innumerable generations of 
organic beings afford strong proof of the lapse of long periods of 
time, wherein the animals from which tliey have been derived lived 
and multiplied and died, at the bottom of seas wliich once occupied the 
site of our present continents and islands. Repeated changes in 
species, both of animals and vegetables, in succeeding nienibcrs of 
different formations, give further evidence, not only of the lajise of 
time, but also of important changes in the physical condition and 
climate of the ancient earth.' — pp. 112-116. 

The study of these remains is, in fact, the great master-key 
whereby we unlock the secret history of the earth, and obtain the 
evidence of revolutions and catastrophes long antecedent to the 
creation of the human race — the records of many successive series 
of animal and vegetable generations, of which the creation and 
extinction w'ould have been equally unknown to us but for recent 
discoveries in the science of geology. 

Natural history and natural theology had been hitherto con- 
fined to but one volume of nature’s works — that which relates to 
the present order of existences. Geology has discovered in the 
bowels of the earth, and published a series of preceding volumes — 
more or less injured and imperfect, it is true, through their great 
age, and containing gaps not yet filled up — but all written in the 

same 
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same hand, bearing the: manifest the: imnEfe jaigMj mind, 

and equally abounding in new and Hvfd proofs* of me and 

goodness of their Author. ‘ 

Before he enters into particular instances of design, the 
in his thirteenth chapter, takes a general view of what he designlles 
as * the police of ancient nature * (a term already applied by Witeke 
and others to modern natural history). In the world of our day, 
no observer can look around him without seeing the conflicting 
principles of life and death in constant action. Tlic greatest 
amount of general happiness in a given space appears to be the 
object aimed at; the extinction of individuals is essential to this 
end — one generation must disappear to aflbrd room for another. 
Thus we see swarms of gnats dancing in the sunbeams — swallows 
dash through and annihilate myriads — but still 
‘ Through the peopled air 
The busy murmur glows ’ — 

in spite of all the devastation committed on them, the insect-tribes 
are kept up to the full complement which is compatible with the 
welfare of other orders of the animal creation. Still, as some of 
the most important provisions in the anatomy of the ancient as 
well as the modern animals are made manifest in the organs with 
which they were furnished for capturing their prey — and as con- 
trivances for such a purpose may, at first sight, seem inconsistent 
with the dispensations of a creation founded in benevolence, and 
tending to produce the greatest amount of animal gratification, 
i)r, Bucklaiid is naturally led to show how the aggregate of animal 
enjoyment is increased, and that of pain diminished, by the exist- 
ence of the carnivorous races : — 

‘ To the mind which looks not to general results in tlie economy of 
nature, the earth may seem to present a scene of perpetual warfare 
and incessant carnage : but the more enlarged view, while it regards 
individuals in their conjoint relations to the general benefit of their 
own species, and tiuit of other species with which they arc associated 
in the great family of nature, resolves each apparent case of individual 
evil into an example of subserviency to universal good. 

‘ Under the existing system, not only is the aggregate amount of 
animal enjoyment much increased, by adding to the stock of life all 
the races which are carnivorous, but these are also highly beneficial 
even to the herbivorous races that are subject to their dominion. 

* The appointment of death by tlie agency of carnivora, .ns the ordi- 
nary termination of animal existence, deducts much from the aggre- 
gate amount of the pain of universal death ; it abridges, and almost 
annihilates, throughout the brute creation, the misery of disease, and 
accidental injuries, and lingering decay ; and imposes such salutary 
restraint upon excessive increase of numbers, that the supply of food 
maintains perpetually a due ratio to the demand. The result is, that 

the 
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i^liil^itiMdi of iMiiiiMted pl«ftintree^of wbose life are co- 

extensive with its duration ; tod which, throughout the little day of 
existence that is allotted to them« fulfil with joy the functions for which 
they ^re created. Life to each individual is a seene of continued 
fe^ibg, in a region of plenty; ijid when unexpected death arrests 
its; llhurse, it repays with small interest the large debt which it has 
oofi^acted to the common fund of animal nutrition, from whence the 
materials of its body have been derived. Thus the great drama of 
universal life is perpetually sustained*; and though the individual 
actors undergo continual change, the same parts are ever filled by 
another and another generation ; renewing the face of the earth, and 
the bosom of the deep, with endless successions of life and happiness.^ 
— ^pp. 131-134. 

Havii]g prepared the way by these gener<al considerations, the 
author presents us with the particular instances of design exhibited 
in the organization of the ancient mammalians — animals that 
suckle their young — whose bones have been disinterred by the 
geologist from their primeval sepulciires. He selects the uncouth 
dinotherium and the megatherium with ^ its columnar hind legs 
and colossal tail ; ’ and, after passing in review tlic organi/atioii 
of their admirably constructed bodies, thus sums up the evidence 
afforded by the latter : — 

* With the head and shoulders of a sloth, it combined in its legs 
and feet an admixture of the characters of the ant-eater, the arma- 
dillo, and the chlamyphorus it probably also still further resembled 
the armadillo and chlamyphorus, in being cased with a bony coat of 
armour. Its haunches were more than five feet wide, and its body 
twelve feet long and eight feet high ; its feet were a yard in length, 
and terminated by most gigantic claws ; its tail was probably clad in 
armour, and much larger than tlic tail of any other beast, among ex- 
tinct or living terrestrial mammalia. Thus heavily constructed, and 
ponderously accoutred, it could neither run, nor leap, nor climb, nor 
burrow under the ground, and in all its movements must have been 
necessarily slow ; but what need of rapid locomotion to an animal 
whose occupation of digging roots for food was almost stationary ? 
and what need of speed for fliglit from foes to a creature whose giant 
carcase was encased in an impenetrable cuirass, and who by a single 
pat of his paw, or lash of his tail, could in an instant have demolished 
the couguar or the crocodile ? Secure within the panoply of his bony 
armour, where was the enemy that would dare encounter this levia- 
than of the Pampas ? or in W'hat more powerful creature can wc find 
the cause that has effected the extirpation of his race ? 

* His entire frame was an apparatus of colossal mechanism, adapted 
exactly to the work it had to do ; strong and ponderous in proportion 
as this work was lieavy, and calculated to be the vehicle of life and 
enjoyment to a gigantic race of quadrupeds ; which, though they have 
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ceased to b« cc«BOt#d. juioilg: t)u». |{!%q^;.iiaha]4t|M# C^jT jplaiiet, 
have, in their fossil bones, left behind' ^in iinpiwellalM^ <n|pni^nts 
of the consumiuate skill with wbicli they were cunstructm ^^-^ach 
limb, and fragment of a limb, forming co-ordinate parts of a well* 
adjusted and perfect whole ; and through all their deviations froi|^ the 
form and proportion of the limbs pf other quadrupeds, affording fresh 
proofs of the infinitely varied, and inexhaustible contrivances of creative 
Avisdoin/ — pp. 1G3, 164. 

We are next carried back to those distant ages during the 
formation of the strata of the secondary series, when so large a 
field was occupied by extinct* animals, referable to the order of 
Saurians or lizards, ^ An age of reptiles^ when neither the carni- 
vorous nor lacustrine mammalia of tlie tertiary periods had begun 
to appear ; but the most formidable occupants, both of land and 
water, were crocodiles and lizards ; of various forms, and often of 
gigantic stature, fitted to endure the turbulence and continual 
convulsions of the unquiet surface of our infant world.’ At this 
period what are now the temperate regions of southern England 
(the Weald of Sussex and Dorsetshire, for example) wt- ) peopled 
by monsters of this character, which stalked amid marshy forests 
of a luxuriant tropical vegetation^ or floated huge on the genial 
waters, — 

‘ Their earth is gone for ever/ 

Pcrsojis to w horn this subject may now be presented for the 
first time will receive, with much surprise, perhaps almost with 
incredulity, such statements as arc licrc advanced. It must be 
admitted that they at first seem much more like the dreams of 
fiction and loniaiicc than the sober results of calm and deliberate 
investigation ; but to those who will examine the evidence of facts 
upon wiiicli the conclusions rest, there can remain no moie rea- 
sonable doubt of die former existence of these strange and curious 
creatures, in the limes and places assigned to them, than is felt 
by the aiitiquarv, who, finding the catacombs of Egypt stored with 
the mummies of men and apes and crocodiles, concludes them to 
be the remains of niamnialia and reptiles that have formed part 
of an ancient population on the banks of the Nile. 

Beginning with the Enaliomuriam or marine lizards, which are 
most abundant throughout the lias and oolite formations of the 
secondary series, our author first prcbcnts us with the Ichtityosauriis 
tir fish-lizard, the reader who has not made palieontology his 

pursuit imagine a .iiarinc creature witli the snout of a porpoise, 
the teeth of a crocodile, the head of a lizard, the vertebrae of a 
fish, and the breast-bone of that paradoxical animal of New Hol- 
land, the ornithorliyrchus.* Let him suppose this frame-work to 

* A (iwailruiMsd with wiibhed feet and a bill like a duck's, clothed with fur, suck- 
ling? its young, and oviparous. 

be 
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b«iii(^Ued t%|pva l|i(ft^^ modern porpoise 

af.|itiopii9^^miK an enormous ley^^ and add thereto four broad 
fin-feet or iKiddles, with a long aisd powerful tail ; let him ima- 
gine all this upon a scale of thirty or forty feet in length, (for 
socm of the largest of the species must have been, at leasts so 
and he will have no very incorrect idea of an ichthyosaurus. 
ThdOOghout the whole organization of this tyrant of the seas of a 
foimer world, a perfect harmony of parts is obvious^ while die 
parts themselves — the eyes, the jaws, the vertebrae, the sternal ap- 
paratus, for example — exhibit the most consummate adaptation. 
JEUit we must permit Dr. Buckland to give his own conclusion : — 

* If the laws of co-existence are less rigidly maintained in the ich- 
thyosaurus than in other extinct creatures which we discover amid the 
wreck of former creations, still these deviations are so far from being 
fortuitous or evidencing imperfection, that they present examples 
of perfect appointment and judicious choice, pervading and regulating 
even the most apparently anomalous aberrations. 

‘ Having the vertebrae of a fish, as instruments of rapid progres- 
sion, and the paddles of a whale, and sternum of an ornithorhyncus, 
as instruments of elevation and depression, the reptile iclithyosaurus 
united in itself a combination of mechanical contrivances, which are 
now distributed among three distinct classes of the animal kingdom. 
If, for the purpose of producing vei'tical movements in the water, the 
sWnum of the living ornithorhyncus assumes forms and combiiiatioris 
that occur but in one other genus of mammalia, they are the same 
that oo-existed in the sternum of the ichthyosaurus of the ancient 
world'; and thus, at points ». f time separated from each other by the 
intervention of incalculable ages, we find an identity of objects effected 
by instruments so similar, as to leave no doubt of the unity of the de- 
sign in which they all originated. 

* It was a necessary and peculiar function in the economy of the 
fish-like lizard of the ancient seas to ascend continually to the surface 
of the water in order to breathe air, and to descend again in searcli 
of food : it is a no less peculiar function in the duck-billed ornitho- 
rhynchus of our own days to perform a series of similar movements 
in the lakes and rivers of New Holland. 

* The introduction in these animals of sucli aberrations from the 
type of tlieir respective orders, to accommodate deviations from the 
usual habits of these orders, exhibits an union of compensative con- 
trivances, so similar in their relations, so Identical in their objects, 
and so perfect in the adaptation of each subordinate part, to the har- 
mony and perfection of the whole, that we cannot but recognise 
throughout them all the workings of one and the same eternal prin- 
ciple of wisdom and intelligence, presiding from first to last over the 
total fabric of creation.’ — pp. 184-i8U. 

Nor is it the skeleton merely of these sea-lizards that is pre- 
served to us. Dr, Buckland’s discovery of their petrified /ceces 
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has enabled him ta detemnine the nature of their food, to ascertain 
the structure of their intestines, and to show even Bie shs^ of the 
minute vessels, and the folds of the mucous membrane with which 
these were lined. 

The facts elicited from the coprolitic remains of the ichthyosauri 
afford, indeed, a new and curious contribution to the evidences of 
Natural Theology. They prove the existence of beneficial ar- 
rangements and compensations even in those perishable yet im- 
portant parts which formed the organs of digestion of the extinct 
inhabitants of our planets And thus from the meanest substances, 
strangely preserved through countless ages in the mud into which 
they Avere originally voided, the geologist extracts a new, beauti- 
ful and striking testimony to the unity, wisdom, and goodness of 
the creative intelligence ! There is something in minutiae^ of 
this homely character, which creates a yet more vivid impression 
of the reality of these strange monsters of the ancient world even 
than their petrified skeletons. 

‘ When we see the body of an ichthyosaurus, still containing the 
food it had eaten just before its death, and its ribs still surrounding 
the remains of fishes, that were swallowed ten thousand, or more 
than ten times ten thousand years ago, all these vast intervals seem 
annihilated, time altogether disappears, and we are almost brought 
into as immediate contact with events of immeasurably distant periods, 
as with the affairs of yesterday.*— pp. 201, 202. 

The plesiosauri next claim our attention ; and, if the ichthyo- 
saurus be considered extraordinary, v . know not what term to 
apply to the plesiosaurus; an animal, whose structure, as Cuvier 
observes, is the most hetcroclite, and its character altogether 
the most monstrous, of any that have yet been found amid the 
ruins of a former world. A lizard’s head with crocodile teeth set 
on a serpent-like or rather swan-like neck of great length (the 
vertebrae being about thirty- three), a trunk and tail with the pro- 
portions of those of an ordinary quadruped, the ribs of a cameleon, 
and the paddles of a whale : — 

‘ Such are the strange combinations of form and structure in the 
plesiosaurus ; a genus, the remains of which, after interment for thou- 
sands of years amidst the wreck of millions of extinct inhabitants of 
the ancient earth, are at length recalled to light, and submitted to our 
examination, in nearly as perfect a state as the bones of species that 
are now existing upon the earth. 

* The plesiosauri appear to have lived in shallow seas and estuaries, 
and to have breathed air like the ichthyosauri, and our modern ceta- 
cea. We are already acquainted with five or six species, some of 
which attained a prodigious size and length ; but our present obser- 
vations will be chiefly limited to that which is the best known, and 
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podiaps ibe iiioit reimkaldb Dolichodeirus/ 

We caninoi have a better account of its habits than that vrhich 
Conybeare^ ivho first discovered the genus, has put on record in 
the Transactions of the Geological Society of London : — 

c « aquatic is evident, from the form of its paddles ; that 
it was marine is almost equally so, from the remains with which it is 
universally associated ; that it may have occasionally visited the shore, 
the resemblance of its extremities to those of the turtle may lead us 
tp conjecture ; its motion, however, must have been very awkward on 
lead ; its long neck must have impeded its progress through the water ; 
presenting a striking contrast to the organization which so admirably 
hts the ichthyosaurus to cut through the waves. May it not, there- 
fore, be concluded, (since, in addition to these circumstances, its respi- 
ration must have required frequent access of air,) that it swam upon, 
or near the surface ; arching back its long neck like the swan, and 
occasionally darting it down at the fish which happened to float within 
its reach? It may, perhaps, have lurked in shoal water along the 
coast, concealed among the sea-weed, and raising its nostrils to a 
level with the surface from a considerable depth, may have found a 
secure retreat from the assaults of dangerous enemies ; while the 
length and flexibility of its neck may have compensated for the want 
of strength in its jaws, and its incapacity for swift motion through the 
water, by the suddenness and agility of the attack which they enabled 
it to make on every animal fitted for its prey, which came within its 
reach.’ — pp. 211,212. 

. Dr. Biickland thus concludes his notice of these most interest- 
ing animals ; — 

‘ Pursuing the analogies of construction that connect the existing 
inhabitants of the earth witli those extinct genera and species which 
preceded the creation of our race, we find an unbroken chain of affini- 
ties pervading the entire series of organized beings, and connecting 
all past and present forms of animal existence by close and harmo- 
nious ties. Even our own bodies, and some of their most important 
organs, are brought into close and direct comparison with those of 
reptiles, which, at first sight, appear the most monstrous productions 
of creation ; and in the very hand and fingers with which we write 
their history we recognise the type of the paddles of the ichthyosaurus 
and plesiosaurus. 

* Extending a similar comparison through the four great classes of 
vertebral animals, we find in each species a varied adaptation of ana- 
logous parts to the different circumstances and conditions in which it 
was intended to be placed. Ascending from the lower orders, we 
trace a gradual advancement in structure and office, till we arrive at 
those whose functions are the most exalted : thus, the fin of the fish 
becomes the paddle of the reptile plesiosaurus and ichthyosaurus ; the 
same organ is converted into the wing of the pterodactyle, the bird 
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and bat; it becdikied the fore^foot, or paw, in quadraf^a that more 
upon the land, and attains its highest consummation in the aim and 
hand of rational roan. ... Usque adeo natura, una eadem semper 
atque multiplex, disparibus etiam formis effectus pares, admirabili 
quadam varietatum simplicitate, conciliat.”* — ^pp. 213, 214. 

After a concise but well-digested history of the mososaurus, or 
great marine animal of Maestricht, most nearly allied to the 
monitors (monitory lizards) of modern times, though infinitely gi** 
gantic in comparison ; — an animal which appears to have been in- 
troduced during the deposition of the chalk to take the places of 
the then extinct ichthyosauri and plesiosauri that, from the lias 
upwards, held their sway over the ocean, and to have been des- 
tined ill its turn to make room for the cetacea (whales) of the ter- 
tiary period ; — we are thus introduced to the pterodactyle : — 

‘ Among the most remarkable disclosures made hy the researches of 
geology, we may rank the flying reptiles, which have been ranged by 
Cuvier under the genus pterodactyle; a genus presenting more sin- 
gular combinations of form than we find in any other creatures yet 
discovered amid the ruins of the ancient earth. The structure of 
these animals is so exceedingly anomalous that the first discovered 
pterodactyle was considered by one naturalist to be a bird, by another 
as a species of bat, and by a third as a flying reptile. This extraor- 
dinary discordance of opinion respecting a creature whose skeleton was 
almost entire, arose from the presence of characters apparently be- 
longing to each of the three classes to which it was referred ; — the 
form of its head, and length of neck, resembling that of birds, its 
wings approacliing to the proportion and form of those of bats, and the 
l»ody and tail approximating to those of ordinary mammalia. These 
cliaracters, connected with a small skull, as is usual among reptiles, 
and a beak furnished witli not less than sixty pointed teeth, presented 
a comhination of apparent anomalies which it was reserved for the 
genius of Cuvier to reconcile. In his hands this apparently monstrous 
production of the ancient w()rld has been converted into one of the 
most beautiful examples yet afforded by comparative anatomy, of the 
harmony that pervades all nature, in the adaptation of the same parts 
of the frame tci infinitely varied conditions of existence 

‘We are already acquainted with eight species of this genus, va- 
rying from the size of a snipe to that of a cormorant. In external 
form these animals somewhat resemble our modern bats and vampires : 
most of them had the nose elongated, like the snout of a crocodile, 
and armed with conical teeth. Tiieir eyes were of enormous size, ap- 
parently enabling them to fly by night. From their wings projected 
fingers, terminated by long hooks, like the curved claw on the thumb 
of the bat. These must have formed a powerful paw, wherewith the 
animal was enabled to creep or climb, or suspend itself from trees. 
It is probable, also, that the pterodactyles had the power of swimming, 
which is so common in reptiles, and which is now possessed by th^e 
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bat of t^J^nd of B6nvt]/- like Milton’a fiend, quali- 
fied lor all keirvicis'tmd all Gleniente/the creatiire wias a fit icompanion 
for the kindred reptiles that swarmed in the seas, or crawled on the 
shores of a turbulent planet. 

“ The fiend, 

0*er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare. 

With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his 'way, 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies.” 

With flocks of such-like creatures flying in the air, and shoals of no 
less monstrous ichthyosauri and plesiosauri swarming in the ocean, 
and gigantic crocodiles and tortoises crawling on the shores of the 
primeval lakes and rivers, air, sea, and land must have been strangely 
tenanted in these early periods of our infant world 

* In the case of the pterodactyle we have an extinct genus of the 
order Saurians, in the class of reptiles, (a class that now moves only 
on land or in the water,) adapted by a peculiarity of structure to fly 
in the air. It will be interesting to see how the anterior extremity, 
which in the fore leg of the modern lizard and crocodiles is an organ 
of locomotion on land, became converted into a membraniferous wing ; 
and how far the other parts of the body are modified so as to fit the 
entire animal machine for the functions of flight.’ — pp. 221 - 225 . 

We cannot aflbrd space for the details of this inquiry, which is, 
however, full of interest, and, as in the instances already mentioned, 
affords striking proofs that, even in ages incalculably remote, the 
same care of a common Creator which we witness in the me- 
chanism of our own bodies and those of the myriads of inferior 
creatures that move around us, was extended to the structure of 
creatures that at first sight seem made up only of monstrosities. 

Dr. Buckland next brings in review before us, those gigantic 
terrestrial lizards, the megalosaurus, iguanodon, and hylasosanriis, 
reptiles extending some of them to seventy feet in length. Among 
other instances of adaptation, the internal condition of their bones 
is shown to differ from that of the aquatic saurians : — 

* In the ichthyosauri and plesiosauri, whose paddles were calculated 
Exclusively to move in water, even the largest bones of the arms and 
legs were solid throughout. Their weight would in no way have em- 
barrassed their action in the fluid medium they inhabited ; but in the 
huge megalosaurus, and still more gigantic iguanodon, which are 
shown, by the character of their feet, to have been fitted to move on 
land, the larger bones of the legs were diminished in weight, by being 
internally hollow, and having their cavities filled with the light ma- 
terial of marrow, while their cylindrical form tended also to combine 
this lightness with strength.’ — pp. 235 , 236 . 

The amphibious saurians, or crocodileans of the old world, were 
nearly similar in their structure to those of the present day. We 
must refer the reader to the work itself for a very interesting ac- 
count of them, and pass on to the testudinata (tortoises), which 

bring 
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bring immediately belfore us the interesting facts of fossil foot- 
steps 

* Scotland has recently afforded evidence of the existence of more 
than one species of these terrestrial reptiles during the period of the 
new red or variegated sandstone formation. The nature of this evi- 
dence is almost unique in the history of organic remains. It is not 
uncommon to find on the surface of sandstone tracks which mark the 
passage of small Crustacea and other marine animals whilst this stone 
was in a state of loose sand at the bottom of the sea. Laminated 
sandstones are also often disposed in minute undulations, precisely re- 
sembling those formed by the ripple of agitated water upon sand.’ 
— [Such exactly as we see left by the receding tide on the sands of 
our coast.] — ‘ The same causes which have so commonly preserved 
these undulations would equally preserve any impressions that might 
happen to have been made on beds of sand by the feet of animals ; 
tlie only essential condition of such preservation being that they should 
have become covered with a further deposit of earthy matter before 
they were obliterated by any succeeding agitations of the water. The 
impressions in Dumfries-shire traverse the rock in a direction either 
up or down, and not across the surfaces of the strata, which are now 
inclined at an angle of 38°. On one slab there are twenty-four con- 
tinuous impressions of feet, forming a regular track, with six distinct 
repetitions of the mark of each foot, the fore-foot being differently 
shaped from the hind-foot ; the marks of claws are also very distinct.’ 
— pp. 258-261. 

‘ Tlie strata which bear these impressions lie on each other like 
volumes on the shelf of a library, Avhen all inclining to one side : the 
quarry has been worked to the depth of forty-five feet from the top 
of the rock ; throughout the whole of this depth similar impressions 
have been found, not on a single stratum only, but on many succes- 
sive strat.a ; i. c., after removing a large slab which contained foot- 
prints they fpund perhaps tlie very next stratum, at the distance of a 
few feet, or it might be less than an inch, exhibiting a similar phe- 
nomenon. Hence it follows that the process by which the impres- 
sions were made on the sand, and subsequently buried, was repeated 
at successive intervals.’ — Note, p. 259. 

Dr. Buckland, by way of experiment, took soft sand, and clay, 
and unbaked pie-crust or paste. Upon these several substances 
he made living tortoises {Emys and 2'estudo Graca) walk;’ when 
he found the marks made by the animals sufficiently close to render 
it quite certain that the fossil footsteps were also impressed by 
the feet of tortoises. 

‘ The historian or the antiquary,* he remarks, " may have traversed 
the fields of ancient or of modern battles ; and may have pursued the 
line of march of triumphant conquerors, whose armies trampled down 
the most mighty kingdoms of the world. The winds and storms have 
utterly obliterated the ephemeral impressions of their course. Not a 

track 
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ea,rth; but the half -tlinished surface of oar 

infant pjimet^ lyllio^^ <;» their eiiduru^ aod in- 
delible. . NiSfhistO^ bfl^ lh^ creation or destVaction i their 

VC[ry lii^^^nd-'^pii^miaivp a^nong the fossil relics of a former 

,Wi>Vld.‘ CeiitoFies and^^^u of years may have rolled away 
.j^et^yeen the tune^laj^vhich^ these foot^^ impressed by tortoises 

itij^h the am^S^^'th^ the hour when they ajre 

agaip lai^hate curious and admiring eyes. Yet 

w’e behold them stamped hj^h^the xdcki distinct as the track of the 
passing ^nitnaVa}>o& ,t^r:^eq^t spo\4f; as if to show that thousands 
of yeara ;^ht ;ks riOWipg^ ^ as it were, in 

iiK>^e% Of^h^'Sfe^big'p^i^bl^ the mightiest potentates 

amdhg \ 

If is fishes without 

aUndifig, to Profcssjdifc J)^^^$ucklah^ has drawn largely 

ffpifi that distingiiisfied jchtnybloi;ist : but as a sketch of his 
laiBa|irs’'w?as intfplluced lu^piir'Yast ^umber,* we pass to our 
,hutho?s ow'n striking remarks Jh concluding this braiicii of his 
subject ^ 

♦ It results from the re view here taken of the history of fossil fishes, 
^that this important class of yettebrated animals presented its actual 
gradations of structure ajpongst the earliest inhabitants of our planet ; 
and has ever performed the same important functions in the general 
economy of nature as those discharged by their living representatives 
in our modern seas, and lakes, and rivers. The great purpose of their 
existence seems at all times to have been to fill the waters witli the 
Jargest possible amount of animal enjoyment. The sterility and soli- 
tude which have somefimes been attributed to the depths of the ocean 
^ exist only in the fictions of poetic fancy. The great mass of the water 
tjiat covers nearly three-foujths of the globe is crowded with life, 
perhaps more abundantly than the air and the surface of the earth ; 
jind the bottom of the sea, within a certain depth accessible to light, 
'swarihs with countless hosts of worms, and creeping things, which re- 
present the kindred families of low degree which crawl upon the land, 

‘The common object of creation seems ever to have been the in- 
finite multiplication of life. As the basis of animal nutrition is laid in 
the v%etable kingdom, the bed of the ocean is not less beautifully 
clothed WitJk submarine vegetation than the surface of the dry land, 
with verd^^ herbs and stately forests. In both cases the undue in- 
crease of herbivorous tribes is controlled by the restraiping influence 
of those wpieh are carnivorous the common result is, and ever 
has been, the greatest possible amount of animal enjoyment to the 
greatest number of individuals.’ 
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remains of moltusks.’^those soft-bodWiaid^mj i^ich 

are naked while others are pr<^ected -hj The gfeat nda- 

jonty of these testaeeans have thmr livuig-fl^rejaatBtives, and die 
evidence^ therefore, to be derived frbiQ ^ MM^dt species is nuK^ 
the same- witti that to he collected, fro^^^ >riw*rn. Th| re are, 
hoU'ever, some instances, even whl^ri&'llil^-type Is still , ^continued, 
wellworthy of notice; whil^ family is utterly 

extinct, the proofs of consuminate^.^"tt:; in tte. fabrication of their 
shells, when considered In reiatiQi^/^ib |nVeiti^^ of the animals, 
are most abundant. * 

Every one has heard or' rcT^^ tb^ :^^ substance, 

the ^ nigrtB sticcus .^i)b clouds the 

water for the purpose concoa^^t. "It was, indeed, hardly to 
be expected that trac^.of a tl.h|d shauid Jbe found among 

the remains of extinct ceph^lto^dsj; that had perished suddenly 
countless centuries ago. Yet^j^lisaM^y Annmg, to' whom geo- 
logists are so much indebted, for .'having brought to light the sau- 
rian and other remains of Eyme^ found this substance at that loca- 
lity, and, in February, 1829, ‘Dr. iiuckland announced to the 
Geological Society of Londou,^the ^fossil pens’ and ^ fossil ink- 
bags ’ of the lias. 

‘ So completely,* says the Doctor, * are the character and qualities 
of the ink retained in its fossil state, that when, in 1836, 1 submitted 
a portion of it to my friend Sir Francis Chantrey, requesting him to 
try its power as a pigment, and he had prepared a drawing with a tri- 
turated portion of this fossil substance ; the drawing was shown to 
a celebrated painter, without any information as to its origin, and he 
immediately pronounced it to be tinted with sepia of excellent quality, 
and begged to be informed by what colourman it was prepared. The 
common sepia used in drawing is from the ink-bag of an oriental 
species of cuttle-fish. The ink of the cuttle-fishes, in its natural state, 
is said to be soluble only in water, through which it diffuses itself in- 
stantaneously ; being thus remarkably adapted to its peculiar service 
in the only fluid wherein it is naturally employed.’ — p. 305. 

There can be no doubt that the * fossil pens * were the internal 
horny bodies which, like the transparent ^ pen ’ of the recent spe- 
cies, afi'orded support to the softer parts of the ancient animal, 
thus showing that the same principles of construction now in ope^ 
ration, prevailed at periods incalculably remote. 

' The petrified remains of fossil loligo, therefore, add another link 
to the chain of argument which we are pursuing, and aid us in con- 
necting successive systems of creation which have followed each other 
upon our planet, as parts of one grand and uniform design. . • • • 
Paley has beautifully, and with his usual felicity, described the unity 
and universality of providential care, as extending from the construe- 
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lion of a ring of two hundred th^aand ln3^ diameter, to surround 
the body of Saturn, and be suspended^ like a magniitcent arch, above 
the heads of his inhabitants, to the concerting and providing an appro- 
priate mechanism for the clasping and reclasping of the filaments in 
the feather of the humming-bird. The geologist descries a no less 
striking assemblage of curious provisions and delicate mechanisms, 
extending from the entire circumference of the crust of our planet, to 
the minutest curl of the Smallest fibre in each component lamina of 
the pen of the fossil loligo. He finds these pens uniformly associated 
with the same peculiar defensive provision of an internal ink-bag, 
which is similarly associated with the pen of the living loligo in our 
actual seas ; and hence he concludes, that such a union of contri- 
vances, so nicely adjusted to the wants and weaknesses of the crea- 
tures in which they occur, could never have resulted from the blindness 
of chance, but could only have originated in the will and intention of 
one and the same Creator.’ — ^pp. 30^310. 

Come we now to the proofs of design in the mechanism of 
fossil chambered shells — ^the nautilite and ammonite, for instance. 
Here it is to be remembered that the object was not merely to 
produce defences for the bodies of the animals, but to form, at the 
same time, hydraulic instruments of delicate adjustment con- 
structed to act in subordination to those universal and unchanging 
laws which appear to have ever regulated the movement of fluids. 
We select the ammonite ; and we shall find that a more perfect 
machine than its shell for affording resistance to external pressure, 
combining the utmost degree of lightness and buoyancy with the 
greatest strength, could hardly be imagined : — 

‘ What nice hand, 

With twenty years* apprenticeship to boot. 

Will make us such another V 

* In more than two hundred known species of ammonites, the trans- 
verse plates present some beautifully varied modifications of this 
foliated expansion at their edges ; the effect of which, in every case, 
ia to increase the strength of the outer shell, by multiplying the sub- 
jacent points of resistance to external pressure. We know that the 
pressure of the sea at no great depth will fofee a cork into a bottle 
filled with air, or crush a hollow cylinder or sphere of thin copper ; 
and as the air chambers of ammonites were subject to similar pres- 
mire, whilst at the bottom of the sea, they required some peculiar 
provision to preserve them from destruction,* more especially as most 
stoologists agree that they existed at great depths. 

‘ Here 

. * * Captain Smyth found, on two trials, that the cylindrical copper air-tube, under 
the vane attached to Massey’s patent log, colljipsed, and was crushed quite flat under 
h pressure of about three hundred fathoms. A claret bottle, filled with air, and well 
corked, was burst before jt had descended four' hundred fathoms. He also found 
that a bottle filled with fresh water, and corked, had the cork forced at about a hun- 
dred ;And eighty fathoms below the surface; in such cases, the fluid sent down is 

replaced 
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* agida we &i4 the invenUons of lurt anticipated jn tibe works 
ofnatore^aod the same principle applied to resist the inward pres- 
sure of the sea upon the shells of ammonitest that an engineer makes 
use.of in fixing transverse stays beneath the planks of the wooden 
centre on which he builds his arch of stone. 

^ The disposition of these supports a8sume*s throughout the family 
of ammonites a different arrangement from the more simple curva- 
ture of the edges of the transverse plates within the shells of nautili ; 
and we find a probable cause for this variation, in the comparative 
thinness of the outer shells of many ammonites ; since this external 
weakness creates a need of more internal support under the pressure 
of deep water, than was requisite in the stronger and thicker shells of 
nautili. 

‘ This support is effected by causing the edges of the transverse 
plates to deviate from a simple curve into a variety of attenuated 
ramifications and undulating sutures. Nothing can be more beauti- 
ful than the sinuous windings of these sutures in many species, at 
their union with the exterior shell ; adorning it with a succession of 
most graceful forms, resembling festoons of foliage, and elegant em- 
broidery. When these thin septa are converted into iron pyrites, their 
edges appear like golden filigrane work, meandering amid the pellucid 

spar that fills the chambers of the shell On examining'the 

proofs of contrivance and design that pervade the testaceous remains 
of the family of ammonites, we find, in every species, abundant evi- 
dence of minute and peculiar mechanisms, adapting the shell to the 
double purpose of acting as a fioat, and of forming a protection to the 
body of its inhabitant. 

* As the animal increased in bulk, and advanced along the outer 
chamber of the shell, the spaces left behind it were successively con- 
verted into air-chambers, simultaneously increasing the power of the 
float. This float, being regulated by a pipe, passing through the 
whole series of the chambers, formed an hydraulic instrument of ex- 
traordinary delicacy, by which the animal could, at pleasure, control 
its ascent to the surface, or descent to the bottom of the sea. 

* To creatures that sometimes floated, a thick and heavy shell 
would have been inapplicable ; and as a thin shell, inclosing air, 
would be exposed to various and often intense degrees of pressure at 
the bottom, we find a series of provisions to afford resistance to such 
pressure, in the mechanical construction both of the external shell, 
and of the internal transverse plates which formed the air-chambers. 


replaced by salt water, and the cork which had been forced in, is sometimes in- 
verted. 

< Captain Beaufort also informs me, that he has frequently sunk corked bottles in 
the sea more than a hundred fathoms deep, some of them empty, and others con- 
taining a fluid. The empty bottles were sometimes crushed, at other times the 
cork was forced in, and the bottle returned full of sea-water. The cork of the bottles 
containing a fluid was uniformly forced in, and the fluid exchanged for sea-water ; 
the cork was always returned to the ueck of the bottle, sometimes, but not always, in 
au inverted position.’ 

First, 
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Pirsjb, the shell is made up pfa tubeieeiled rouad^itself, and externally 
oonvex. Secondly, it is fortified by a series of ribs and vaulting^ 
disposed in the form of arches and domes on the convex^ surface of this 
tube, and still further adding to its strength. Thirdly, the transverse 
plates that form the air-chambers supply also a continuous succession 
of supports, extending their ramifications, with many mechanical ad- 
vantages, beneath those portions of the shell which, being weakest, 
were most in need of them. 

‘ If the existence of contrivance proves the exercise of mind ; and 
if higher degrees of perfection in mechanism are proof of more exalted 
degrees of intellect in 'the Author from whom they proceeded ; the 
beautiful examples which we find in the petrified remains of these 
chambered shells atford evidence coeval and co-extensive with the 
mountains wherein they are entombed, attesting the wisdom in which 
such exquisite contrivances originated, and setting forth the provi- 
dence and care of the Creator, in regulating the structure of every 
creature of his hand.’ — ^pp. 345-357. 

Ammonites, according to Dr. Buckland, evidently had no ink- 
bags ; but belemnites were, without doubt, furnished with them, 
and they have been recently found in sihi^ in the same lias which 
gave up the buried ink-bags of the fossil loliyines. Dr. Auck- 
land had, ill publicly noticed the probable connexion of 

these appendages with the belemnites ; but Professor Agassiz 
first demonstrated that connexion in a specimen now in the cabinet 
of Miss Philpotts at Lyme. The author’s comparison of these 
naked ccphalopods, for such they, were, with the nautilus, his 
notice of their analogies with the other genera of chambered sliells 
— and, indeed, his whole history of this extinct race, are admi- 
rable. 

Our limits will not permit us to allow much space for the more 
minute chambered shells which D’Orbigiiy and others have con- 
sidered cephalopodous ; but w'hich, the recent investigations of 
Du Jardin, as our author is evidently aware, go far to prove of a 
diifferent organization. Some idea of the iiinuinei able swarms of 
these niultilocular shells may be gained from the following notice 
on the nummulite, the genus selected by Dr. Auckland for his ob- 
servations : — 

* Nummulites are so called from their resemblance to a piece of 
money — they vary in size from that of a crown piece to microscopic 
littleness; and occupy an important place in the history of fossil 
shells, on account of the prodigious extent to which tliey are accumu- 
lated in the later members of the secondary, and in many of the ter- 
tiary strata. They are often piled on each other nearly in as close 
contact as the grains in a heap of corn. In this states they form a 
considerable portion of the entire bulk of many extensive mountains, 
c. g. in the tertiary limestones of Verona and Monte Bolca, and in 
secondary strata of the cretacious formation in the Alps, Carpathians, 

and 
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and Pyrenees. Some bf the pyramids, and the sphinx of Eg'ypt, are 
composed of limestone loaded with nummulites. 

^ it is impossible to see such mountain-masses of the remain^ of a 
single family of shells thus added to the solid materials of the globe, 
without recollecting that each individual slkell once held an important 
place within the body of a living animal ; and thus recalling our ima- 
gination to those distant epochs when the waters of the ocean which 
then covered Europe were filled with floating swarms of these extinct 
mollusks, thick as the countless myriads of heroe and clio borealis that 
now crowd the waters of the Polar seas.’ — pp. 383, 4. 

We have selected from Dr. Buckland's illustrations a beautiful 
hydraulic engine of a former world — one extract more, we think, 
will be permitted us, to produce a fossil optical instrument of 
equally perfect adaptation, and w'e must then unwillingly cease 
our quotations from this part of the work. It may be necessary 
to apprise some of our readers that trilobites are extinct crusta- 
ceous animals, whose form has never yet been detected among 
living creatures j though there are several analogies between it 
and some of the forms of existing crustaceans.* lliese trilobites 
are of the most remote antiquity, indeed none have yet been 
found in any strata more recent than the carboniferous series ; and 
yet we are presented by Dr. Buckiand v^ith the following :>ccount 
of the structure of their eyes — an account which could hardly 
have been nioie clear or more philosophical, if a living lobster 
had been the subject : — ; 

‘ This point deserves peculiar consideration, as it affords the most 
ancient, and almost the only example yet found in the fossil world, of 
the preservation of parts so delicate as the visual organs of animals 
tliai ceased to live many thousands, and perhaps millions of years 
ago. We must regard these organs with feelings of no ordinary 
kind, when we recollect that we have before us the identical instru- 
ments of vision, through which the light of heaven was admitted to 
the seiisoriiim of some of the first created inhabitants of our planet. 

* The discovery of such instruments in so perfect a state of preser- 
vation, after having been buried for incalculable ages in the early 
strata of the transition formation, is one of the most marvellous facts 
yet disclosed by geological researches ; and the structure of these 
eyes supplies an argument of high importance in connecting together 
the extreme points of the animal creation. An identity of mechanical 
arrangements, adapted to the constn^otion of an optical instrument 
precisely similar to that which forms the eyes of existing insects and 
crustaceans, affords an example of agreement that seems utterly inex- 
plicable without reference to the exercise of one and the same intel- 
ligent creative power. 

* Animals breathing by means of branchiae or gills, whose bodies are covered 
with a horny crust. Examples occur on the land, in freshwater, and most abun- 
dantly, in the sea. A crab and a lobster are crustaceous animals. The trilobite 
appears to have been marine. 

‘ Professor 
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"^^Phifessor MflUer aTid Mr. Sirstis jidTiB' a'bly^bd amply illustrated 
fbe arrangements by which the eyes of inserts and crustaceans are 
adapted to produce distinct vision, through the medium of a number 
of minute facets, or lenses, placed at the extremity of an equd number 
of conical tubes or microscopes ; these amount sometimes,. as in the 
butterfly, to tiie number of 85,000 facets in the two eyes,' and, in the 
dragon-fly to 14,000.’ 

The eyes of the fossils crustaceans present analogous examples 
of optical adaptation. 

* In the asaphus caudatus (a species of trilobite) each eye contains 
at least 400 nearly spherical lenses fixed in separate compartments on 
the surface of the cornea. The form of the general cornea is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the uses of an animal destined to live at the bottom 
of the water : to look downwards was as much impossible as it was 
unnecessary to a creature living at the bottom ; but for horizontal 
vision in every direction the contrivance is complete. The form of 
each eye is nearly that of the frustum of a cone, incomplete on that 
side only which is directly opposite to the corresponding side of the 
other eye, and in which, if facets were present, their chief range 
would be towards each other across the head, where no vision was 
required. The exterior of each eye, like a circular bastion, ranges 
nearly round three-fourtbs of a circle, each commanding so much of 
the horizon, that where the distinct vision of one eye ceases, that of 
the other eye begins, so that in the horizontal direction the combined 
range of both eyes was panoramic. 

‘ If we compare this disposition of the eyes with that in the three 
cognate crustaceans, by which wc have been illustrating the general 
structure of the trilobites, we find the same mechanism pervading 
them all, modified by peculiar adaptations to the state and habits of 
each.* 

The Doctor adds beautifully and most ingeniously : — 

* The results arising from these facts are not confined to animal 
physiology; they give information also regarding the condition of 
the ancient sea and ancient atmosphere, and the relations of both these 
media to light, at that remote period when the earliest marine animals 
were furnished with instruments of vision, in which the minute optical 
adaptations were the same that impart the perception of light to crus- 
taceans now living at the bottom of the sea. 

* With respect to the waters wherein the trilobites maintained their 
existence throughout the entire period of the transition formation, we 
conclude that they could not have been that imaginary turbid and 
compound chaotic fluid, from the precipitates of which some geologists 
have supposed the materials of the surface of the earth to be derived ; 
because the structure of the eyes of these animals is such, that any 
kind of fluid in which they could have been efficient at the bottom, 
must have been pure and transparent enough to allow the passage of 
light to organs of vision, the nature of which is so fully disclosed by 
the state of perfection in which they are preserved. 


‘With 
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« With regard to the s^moephere also we infer, that had it differed 
materially from its actual, condition^ it might have so far affected the 
rays of light, t^t a corresponding difference from the eyes of existing 
crustaceans wUuld have been found in the organs on which the im- 
pressions of such rays were then received. 

* Re^fding light itself also, we learn, from the resemblance of 
these most ancient organizations to existing eyes, that the mutual 
relations of light to the eye, and of the eye to light, were the same at 
the time when crustaceans endowed with the faculty of vision were 
first placed at the bottom of the primeval seas, as at the present 
moment. 

* Thus we find among the earliest organic remains an optical in- 
strument of most curious construction, adapted to produce vision of a 
peculiar kind in the then existing representatives of one great class in 
the articulated division of the animal kingdom. We do not find this 
instrument passing onwards, as it were, through a series of experi- 
mental changes, from more simple into more complex forms ; it was 
created at the very first, in the fulness of perfect adaptation to the 
uses and condition of the class of creatures to which this kind of eye 
has ever been, and is still appropriate. 

‘ If we should discover a microscope or telescope in the hand of an 
Egyptian mummy, or beneath the ruins of Herculaneum, it would be 
impossible to deny that a knowledge of the principles of optics existed 
in the mind by which such an instrument had been contrived. The 
same inference follows, but with cumulative force, when we see nearly 
four hundred microscopic lenses set side by side in the compound eye 
of a fossil trilobite ; and the weight of the argument is multiplied a 
thousand-fold when we look to the infinite variety of adaptations by 
which similar instruments have been modified, through endless genera 
and species, from the long-lost trilobites of the transition strata, 
through the extinct crustaceans of the secondary and tertiary forma- 
tions, and thence onwards throughout existing crustaceans, and the 
countless hosts of living insects. 

^ It appears impossible to resist the conclusions as to unity of design 
in a common author, which are thus attested by such cumulative evi- 
dences of creative intelligence and power; both, as infinitely sur- 
passing the most exalted faculties of the human mind, as the mecha- 
nisms of the natural world, when magnified by the highest microscopes, 
are found to transcend the most perfect productions of human art.’ — 
pp. 396-404. 

We cannot take our leave of Dr. Buckland’s fossil zoology 
without calling the attention of our readers to the chapter on fossil 
insects, and on the radiated animals and zoophytes. No one can 
have looked upon a slab of the entrochal marble of Derbyshire 
without being struck with the myriads of encrinites that must have 
swarmed in the ancient seas. The whole rock seems to be formed 
out of their remains. The plates, illustrative of this and . every 
other part of the work, are full of interest, and are executed with 
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iim ^eateat fidelity and care ; andr wben aiie aee the number and 
beauty of these illustrations, we cease to wonder that Dr« Back- 
land’s should have been the last to make its appearance of all the 
^Bridgewater Treatises.’ * But though last, it will not, most assu- 
redly, be considered the least, whether we look to the quantity of 
information contained in it, or the judgment with which that in-* 
formation has been applied to the case to be proved. Even as a 
repertorium palcoontologicum, it will be eagerly sought for ; and 
when we find that the subject is made an appeal to the better and 
nobler sentiments of our nature, in plain language, unincumbered 
as much as possible by the technical terms that deter too many 
from entering this most pleasant field of inquiry, vi^e doubt not 
that Dr. Buckland will be the means of introducing many a saurian, 
many a trilobite, and many an encrinite to the acquaintance of 
those who would hardly have heard of such beings but for his 
excellent book. 

We have still to speak of the flora of the fossil or mineral king- 
dom — a department of geology equally rich with that we have last 
touched upon in evidences of the uniformity of design which has 
ever pervaded the laws of organic life. 

As yet the number of fossil plants that liave been described does 
not much exceed five hundred species 5 yet small as this number 
is when compared to that of living plants, it appears to M. 
Adolphe Brongniart, who has devoted himself to this study, that 
by applying the principles which are found to influence the dis- 
tribution of living plants, we can already establish some results of 
very great interest and importance in regard to the climates in 
which the vegetables grew, which are found in a fossil state in the 
different strata, and that they prove there was a marked difference 
in the climates of the different geological formations. 

Dr. Buckland gives a sumiiiary of these results and a concise 
enumeration of the tribes of plants which have been found to be 
peculiar to each geological epoch, and we may (speaking in a 
general manner, for we have not room for a more detailed state- 
ment) give the following as the results arrived at. 

1. The vegetable remains which are found in the oldest fossili- 
ferous beds, such as the transition slates and limestones to the 
coal formations inclusive, consist of a few marine algse, equisetacese 
of very large size, ferns in great numbers, lycopodeaceae, a few 
palm», and some coniferae. 

2. In the lias and oolitic series, and to the chalk inclusive, are 
marine algse, some equisetaceae, ferns, a few lycopodeacese, coni- 
ferse, liliacem, and cycadese. 


* We have heard, and can well believe, that Doctor Buckland’s generous ardour 
haft induced him to spend the whole of Lord Bridgewater’s 1000/. upon this magni- 
ficent appendix of engravings. 3. In 
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3 , In the beds above tbe chalk we find algse, a few ferns and 
equisetaceae, palm^^ char^ess^ liliaceasi and many dicotyledonous 
plants. 

In the fivst of these periods the very large size of some of the 
eqiiketacese, viz.^ those known by the name of catamites^ which 
muck exceed any of the living plants of this family, their great 
abundance, and the prodigious number of ferns, of which many 
have large fronds, are considered to indicate that the climate in 
which they grew was one even hotter than that of the equatorial 
regions of the present era. 

The vegetable remains of the second period are for the most 
part of tribes analogous to those which grow in the equatorial 
regions at the present day. They are considered to indicate a 
high degree of temperature, though they do not exhibit so great 
a development as in the preceding period, and, therefore, the heat 
is supposed to have been less. 

The fossil plants of the third period, or that of the beds above 
the chalk, approach much nearer to those of the present day, and 
contain many which indicate a temperate climate. In fact, we 
do not find in them any forms which are not analogous to some of 
the living tribes of plants. 

In separating fossil vegetables into periods so decidedly dis- 
tinct, it must be supposed that such is rather an account of the 
))resent state of our knowledge on the subject, than a statement 
of ultimate results, What we have said of the small number of 
plants yet known, will make us cautious in our conclusions, from 
such limited materials, although great interest must attach to the 
inrjniry. 

Jc would be interesting to find that the arguments as to climate, 
which may he furnished by the evidence derived from fossil plants, 
were confirmed by tlie character of the remains of animals found 
in the strata of the same period, and such, indeed, is supposed to 
be the case. It is, however, to be observed, that a great dif- 
ficulty must attend this part of the inquiry, from the fact that 
the fossil organic remains are princi])ally those of the inha- 
bitants of the sea — which are not so well calculated to furnish 
decided conclusions as those of terrestrial animals. Besides this, 
we must allow that, as yet, we know but little of the circum- 
stances under which vegetables have been preserved. The prd*- 
cess by wliich silex has taken the place of wood, while yet the de- 
licate structure has been preserved so as to show, when examined 
by the high powers of the microscope, the minute characteristic 
peculiarities which distinguish coniferous wood, is altogether inex- 
plicable by our most profound chemists, and although we know, 
from what we observe in the formation of peat, that some kinds of 

plants 
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Ufamts when exposed to decay in places undergo a change, 
irom which results an accumulation of bituminous and carbona- 
ceous matter, yet we are far from being able to understand all the 
circumstances which have attended the formation of coal* 

« The quantity of fossil remains of plants, principally of ferns, 
which are accumulated in the coal measures, is immense. The 
impressions of ferns and other plants occur so closely placed to- 
gether in shale or slaty clay over the coal, as frequently to cause the 
shale to fall and expose to view in the ceiling of the mine a most 
beautiful sight. One instance is thus described by Dr. Buckland — 

* The most beautiful example 1 have ever witnessed is that of the 
coal mines of Bohemia. The most elaborate imitations of living 
foliage on the painted ceilings of Italian palaces bear no comparison 
with the beauteous provision of extinct vegetable forms with which 
the galleries of these instructive coal mines are overhung. The roof 
is covered as with a canopy of gorgeous tapestry, enriched with 
festoons of most graceful foliage flung in wild irregular profusion 
over every portion of its surface. The effect is heightened by the 
contrast of the coal-black colour of these vegetables, with the light 
ground work of the rock to which they are attached. The spectator 
feels transported, as if by enchantment, into the forests of another 
world ; he beholds trees, of form and character now unknown upon 
the surface of the earth, presented to his senses almost in the beauty 
and vigour of their primeval life; their scaly stems, and bending 
branches, with their delicate apparatus of fobage, are all spread forth 
before him, little impaired by the lapse of countless ages, and bearing 
faithful records of extinct systems of vegetation, which began and 
terminated in times of which these relics are the infallible historians. 
Such are the grand natural herbaria wherein these most ancient re- 
mains of the vegetable kingdom are preserved, in a state of integrity 
little short of their living perfection, under conditions of our planet 
which exist no more.’ — ^p. 458 , 

We must here, however unwillingly, bring to a conclusion our 
quotations from this most instructive and interesting volume, of 
which every page is pregnant with facts inestimably precious to 
the natural theologian ; — offering, as we unfeigiiedlly do, our sincere 
acknowledgments to Dr. Buckland for the industry and research 
he has devoted to the performance of his task, and for the com- 
manding eloquence with which he has called forth the very stocks 
and stones that have been buried for countless ages in the deep 
recesses of the earth, to proclaiih the universal agency throughout 
all time of one all-directing, all-pervading mind, and to swell the 
chorus in which all creation ^ hymna'His praise,’ and bears witness 
to His unlimited power, wisdom, and benevolence. 


Art. 
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Aht. III.— 1. Paul 0 E Kock— CBttvm 80vols. 

Paris, 1835. 

!2. Victor Hugo— J5mj/ JargaL Hans d^Islande. 2 vols. 
Notre Dame de Pam. 3 vols. Vernier Jour d^un Con* 
damnL Paris, 1820 — 1835. 

3. Alex. Dumas — Souvenirs d' Antony, Paris. 1835. 

4. De Balsa c — Le Vicaire des Ardennes, 2 vols. Annette 
et le Criminel. 2 vols. Physiologie du Mariage, 2 vols. 
Cent Contes Drolatiques. 2 vols. Le Dernier Chouan, La 
Peau de Chagrin, 2 vols. Le Medecin de Campagne, 2 vols. 
Scenes de la He priv^e. 6 vols. Scenes de la Vie Parisienue, 
4 vols. Scenes de la Vie de Province, 2 vols. Le Livre 
Mystique, 2 vols. Paris, 1822 — 1835. 

5. Michal Raymond — Le Ma^on, 2 vols. Les Intimes. 
2 vols. Le Secret, 2 vols. Simon le Bor gne, 2 vols. Con- 
tes de VAtteller. 2 vols. Le Puritain de Seine et Marne, 
Paris, 1831 — 1835. 

(i. Michel Masson — Nouveaux Contes de VAitelier, 2 vols. 

Un Copur de Jeune Fillc. 1834 — 1835, 

7. Geoik.e Sand — Indiana. 2 vols. Le Secretaire Intime. 

2 vols. Metella. La Marquise. Lavinia. Valentine. 2 vols. 
Rose et Blanche. 2 vols. Lelia. 2 vols. Jacques. 2 vols. 
Andre. Leone Lenni. Paris, 1831 — 1835. 

I N the exposure, in ’ Cist Number, of the profligacy of the 
modern French drama — which must have so much surprised 
our Fhiglish readers, and which, we are gla i lo repeat, has not 
been without its beneficial influence in France — we stated that, 
though we began with the drama as the most urgent evil, ' the 
novels of the day exhibited sitnilnr extravagances, absurdity, and 
immorality.* 

It was not without considerable hesitation that we undertook to 
bring that mass of profligacy before the eyes of the British public. 
Wc feared that the very names now transcribed might seem lo 
sully our page ; and we were not without apprehension that some 
of those whose feelings it is at once our desire and our duty to 
consult might think that more of harm might be done by adver- 
tising, as it were, such works, than of good by their exposure. 
These opinions were not without their weight on our minds, but 
we thought, oil the whole, and we are, on re-consideration, more 
and more satisfied, that the preponderance is the other way. The 

• See Quarterly Review, vol. Hi. p. mtCf — which we have to add, that the 

absurd decision there mentioned aa hiivmp; been given, by one of the tribunals, in 
favour of M. Dumas— ' obliging the manager of the ThC'Atre Frauejais to play « An- 
tony,” or to pay Dumas a nightly iiideuinity/ — has been (but only lately) reversed, 
on appeal. By the laws passed in consequence of the Fieschi plot, the government 
have now the power of controlling dramatic representations. 
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hkbit of labelling vials or packets of potsov with that cautioti'^ 
ary description may, though very rarely, have prompted or facili- 
tated a murder or*a suicide— but how many ignorant and heedless 

f ersons has it not saved from destruction ! Since we cannot pfo- 
ibit the sale of poison, and since every one knows that opium 
and arsenic are to be had at every apothecary’s shop, the com- 
mon sense of mankind demands that the danger should be pointed 
out in legible characters. ’I’liese considerations induce us to 
bring to the attention of our readers the novelists of the modern 
French school, who, as we shall see, are, if |>ossible, still more 
immoral than the dramatists. If, indeed, outs was the only chan- 
nel by which the existence of such works could be known, lio 
consideration would induce us to mention them ; but when it is 
notorious that they are advertised in a thousand W’ajs over the’ 
whole reading world—when wc see them exhibited even in Lon- 
don in the windows of res|>ectablc shops — when they arc to be 
had in circulating libraries —when we know, m wc do know — 
that they tind their way, under the specious title of ‘ the Imt new 
novelf’ into the hands of persons wholly or jrartially ignorant of 
their real charactei— nay, into WrW /woA- cheis— wc VecI that it 
is our duty to nfujma fixe them with a ijrand which may aw.akc n 
the attention of tlio.se who, not condescending themselves to read 
what they may consider as mere harmless trash, Jiiiglit and do nn- 
eonscioiisly permit these conductors of mural contagion to infect 
their dwellings. 

Hut there is another more extended and not less important 
view of this question. Such publications pervert not only private 
but public morals— they deprave not only individuals but nations, 
and are alternately the cause and the conseijuence of a spirit which 
threatens the whole fabric of European .society. The local posi- 
tion of France, iti the centre of the civilized world— her contact 
and communication with so many nations — the universality of her 
language, and the influence, moral as well as political, which she 
must necessarily have on all her neigliliour.s — that is, on all 
Europe — give to all Europe on interest in the principles with 
which tho public opinion of France may be imbued, almost as 
great as that they feel for their own internal condition. The un- 
fortunate Revolution of 1830~more imfortmiatc, we fear, in 
morals than even in politics — has, by the unairimons admission of 
frieiids and foes, shaken not only all governments, but all opi- 
nions. The Mountain which, in 1793, aflVighted and desolated 
the world with its volcanic explosions, now pours from the same 
crater a less noisy but more spreading and destructive deluge of 
molten lava. Of the heat and direction of this new Phlegetlion 
we believe that the literature of France U the least fallible index ; 

and 
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and considering the extraordinary and disproportionate Share xrhich 
plm/s and novels have usurped in tiiat nteratiire, and the demo- 
ralizing characteristics which they exhibit, with, as regards novels, 
growing intensity, we cannot, in justice to ourselves, out countiy, 
and the world, refrain from endeavouring to expose a danger 
which is only the more formidable because, to the careless or 
short-sighted, it may appear trivial or remote. 

Warburton attributes to the French the invention of the whole 
art of novel-writing, from the great hcroical romance down to ' the 
little amatory novel, which,* he says, 'succeeded these voluminous 
extravagances, and introduced — a worse evil than the corruption 
of the taste — a corruption of the heart but from this licentious 
style, he adds, they also first escaped by discovering the true 
secret by which alone fictitious narrative could be made really 
amusing or improving — ‘ and this was by a faithful and chaste 
copy of real life and manners.^ 

Without entering into the claims of Spain to the invention of 
the heroical romance, or of Italy to that of the little amatory 
novely (by which we suppose Warburton must have meant the old 
fahtiau.r or talcs in the Boccaccio style,*) we doubt whether he is 
quite correct in the chronological order which he assigns to these 
styles. ^'116 vogue of the Decameron and the Nouvelies dc la 
Reinc do Navarre was contciTiporaneous with that of the great 
body of the heroic romance. The elegant little novels of Madafne 
<le l/afayelte, and the immortal works of Lesage, follow'^d ' lose 
behind the pompous inarch of Le Grand C/yr^^9 and Pharani md ; 
and Madame de Sevign6, the friend and admirer of Madame de 
La'ayette, still loved to linger in the interminable labyrinths of 
Cl rile and Cassandre. Nor do W'C understand on what grounds 
Warburton (writing about 174j)) could congratulate the world that 
the chaste picture, of real life had driven the licentious novel out of 
fashion. Crebillon the younger — whom we take to be the first, or 
at least the first remarkable novelist in the licentious line — was only 
born in the same year ( 1 707) in which Lesage produced his admir- 
able ^Diablo Hoiteux ; * and was but eight years old when ‘ Gil 
l>Ias* appeared — the cleverest picture, we incline to think, of real 
life and manners that ever has been drawn : and the worst, and 
most popular, of Crcbillon*s pieces was posterior to the tedious 
moralities of Marivaux (which Warburton quotes as the evidence 


Tii« ]\IiU'siau Talcs of the ancients were probubly of this class. Ovid, re* 
pvoaebing Rome ^^ith bis own cxilo, says, — 

'' Jnnxit Aiistidos MilcMa carmina st'ciim, 

Ibilsus Aristides ncc tnniwti urbe ‘iiiri.’’ 

Out maik the cuiue<iuc«cc of such coriiijrtioii, in the wonls of Ovid’s Annotator 
“ Alilesiorum, ct infaniatonim, qiii deiiique Alilctiim Jlorcnfi&simam 

2irbcm perdufcntfil !' 
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of the improvement of the public taste) ; and was indeed at the 
height of its favour about the time that Warburton was hazarding 
those broad assertions on a subject of which he must have been, 
we are willing to suppose, but imperfectly informed. That 
Crebillon soon fell into disrepute with all persons of good morals 
and good taste — if indeed we can suppose that such persons 
could, even for a moment, have tolerated his works — we readily 
admit ; but every one, at all acquainted with the popular litera- 
ture of France, knows too well that they extended to a very 
late period their baneful influence in those classes among which 
their contagion was most fatal to public morals. Indeed, it was 
not till the bolder, deeper, and more enthusiastic licentiousness of 
modern authors had made Crebillon appear *fa(le' and tasteless 
that he ceased to be the delight of the youth of both sexes. Thirty 
years after the publication of Les Egaremam du Cwur et de 
I'Esprity Sterne — (would that this were the only point in which 
this examination reminds us of Sterne !) — Sterne describes the fille 
de ehambre of a lady of rank as asking for this work openly at a 
bookseller's ; and so it continued down to the llevolution. 

After Crebillon came Voltaire, who, though he can hardly be 
called a novelist in the limited sense in which we are now using 
the word, had a deplorable influence on this as on almost every 
other branch of literature. His Talcs did not pretend to be re- 
presentations of real life. They are not novels but satires, in 
which a fable — generally an extravagant one of Giiental featiof;’ 
— is made the vehicle of all that wit, gaiety, and malignity eouiti 
combine to ridicule, discredit, and destroy the civil and religious 
institutions of his country. The mischief, however, tliat they did 
was more political than moral, — they were calculated rather to 
pervert the mind than to inflame the passions ; and though, as 
might be expected, his sedition and impiety were mixed up with 
gross indecencies, we cannot attribute. to them aiiytliiug lik(3 the 
same deleterious effect on individual morals that were produced by 
Crebillon, or by some nearly contemporaneous works of a graver 
character and less ofi'ensive style — we mean those of Rousseau. 

We confess that we never could feel what has been called the 
magic of Rousseau * we even go so far as to own that — putting 
out of the question the moral depravity of his writings — w^e have 
the misfortune to be somewhat heretical in ojir opinion of his 
literary merit. The Nouvelle Ileldise, his great work, and that 
which is principally connected with our present Subject, always 
wearied us — wearied us, even in oiiv youth, by what we thought 
its false sensibility and verbose eloquence, as* much as, in our 
mature age, it disgusts us by its false reasoning and its *per- 
verted principles. Is this mere bad taste on our parts ? or is 

it. 
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it^ a» we of coum are disposed to believe^ that Rousseau’s 
literary merit has little to do with his present reputation, which 
may be rather attributed to the success of those revolutionary 
paradoxes on the nature of government and the constitution 
of society, which he first explained and familiarized, and which 
have since, by a disastrous combination of circumstances, ob* 
tained such an ascendency in the literary and political opinions 
of France. But why should the influence of Rousseau appear — 
as itrcertainly has of late done — so much deeper and more perma- 
nent than that of Voltaire? — Voltaire is only read, quoted, and 
admired ; but lloussii^aii has made a sect, and is follow'ed and 
adored — Why? — Because Voltaire was only a genius, and Rous- 
seau was a madman. For one who has pretended to ape Voltaire 
even in his lowest qualities, there are hundreds who hav^e imitated 
Rousseau in his highest. Candida and Zadighvise, had — fortu- 
nately for society — nothing like a rival; Hcloisc — as unfortu- 
nately — has had an hundred — exemplar Mtiis imilabilc. There 
is hardly one of the crowd of volumes enumerated at the head of 
this article which is not of the school of Rousseau; and dc 
BalzaCj the most fertile, and not the most oflensive of the fra- 
ternity of French novelists, in a work (the very name of which 
wc do not venture to specify) in which he pretends to examine 
.^omc important questions of social lifc^ refers ns, at once, to 
WoiHscau as the standard and textbook oi' public morals — ^Ouvrez,’ 
he ^ ouvre/ K'^ iJsseau — car il ne s’agira auciine question do 
Afi - nic pvhligua doiit il irait, d’avaiice, juliquc la portee.’ ? t can- 
not, therefore, be out of])lace or out of season <.cr 
readers of some portion of the persolial history of ihb Apostle of- 
Disorder 

A h i')i r, meaner, filthier scoundrel never polluted society 
than M., de Balsac’s standard of * public morals,^ uor one who 
belter exemplified the divine warning — men gather grapes 
of f horns, or figs of thistles f Even so a good tree bringeth 
good fruit, and a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit, ^ 

We have called Rousseau a madman, and such he undoubtedly 
was. Originally mad, in some degree, from constitutional in- 
firmity, but completely disordered with the drunken vanity of 
some accidental, and by no means creditable, successes which sur- 
prised and overset the course and projects of his earlier life. His 
father was a poor watchmaker at Geneva, (where watchmaking is 
the commonest trade,) who, not without pecuniary difficulty, sent 
him to an humble school, and endeavoured to give him an honest 
trade; but Rousseau — being detected in lying and thieving — 
eloped from his business, his family, and his counuy ; and, after 
some experimental vagrancy, had recourse to apostacy to appease 
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hunger ; he had been born a Protestant^ and took his religiou 
tp market to a Koman Catholic Bishop in Savoy, who sent him to 
a convent for instruction, where, having abandoned his faith, and 
being compensated with — what we dure say was a liberal equiva- 
lent for such a faith as he had — the sum of 17$. Gd, he again be- 
came a wanderer* He entered successively two families as a 
footman; from the first he was dismissed for his old propensi- 
ties of thieving and lying, which ^ grew with his growth and 
strengthened with his strength’ to an almost incredible degree of 
depravity. In the second place he was promoted, as he says, from 
being /oo/man to be secretary ; but he does not account, except 
by the plea of restlessness, for his having foTfeited this extraordi- 
nary good foilune. Wandering again, he renewed a casual ac- 
quaintance willi a sensual widow, who hired him as footboy, but 
eventually exalted him — the poor wretch thought it Olympic exal- 
tation — to be her paramour. 

Expelled from this filthy elysiuin by the jealousy of iiis rival — the 
gardener — lie again took to a vagabond life, till lie found himself, 
at a mature age, upon the pave of Paris. During all his vicissi- 
tudes, however, he had lead whatever came in liis way, particu- 
larly romances, and acquired what was llioiiglit, for a person in 
his circumstances, a surprising degree of liteiature ; he liud also a 
natural — though it is said a false — taste for music, and proposed to 
exist by his discoveries and composition^ i;j that art : lie failed, in- 
deed, in these musical projects, but couLiived, while pioseculiiig 
them, to make some lespectable acquuintuuce, and obtained wliut 
lie impudeiUi} calls the secretaryship of the rreiich misshm at 
Ven’ . ‘ -a gross exaggeration of the dignity of liis cmploymeiit ; foi 
it turns out that he had no diplomatic character whatsoever, but was 
only a kind of upper servant, who, knowing how to read and write, 
and copy and even compose music, was treated on a footing si^pci ior 
to the domestics. Be that as it may, he contriveil to be dis- 
missed from this situation also ; and had now, at near forty years 
of age, no resource but to return to Paris ; where lie existed at fn st 
on a clerkship in the office of one of tlie farmers-geiicral of the 
revenue, and subsequently by some literary and musical efi'orts, 
which at lengtli brought him into notice — particularly a little dra- 
matic scene of ^ Le Devin dii Village^^ which had a great success 
ill Paris, and which Dr. Burney introduced, without any success, 
on the English stage by the title of ^ The Cunning Man,^ 

During this time Uousseaii formed a connexion with the vulgar, 
stupid, and ugly maid-servant of the obscure house in which he 
lodged ; by her he hud five children, whom, with a diabolical 
egotism and inhumanity of which we know no parallel, he aban- 
doned as soon as they were bora to the foundling-hospital, taking 

irrevocable 
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irrevocable preeautioi^ to prevent the possibility of their being 
ever recognized. This atrocity he defended in his writings by an 
excuse still more atrocious-—* All the world persecutes me, and 
if I had brought np these children, tliere is no crime which tlicy 
might not have been suborned to commit against me.’ Thi^'se 
mean amours lie divcrsitied, as he boasts, by some adulterous iiv 
trigucs of a higher oriler, for which the extreme profligacy of the 
philosophical society of Paris atforded too much opportunity^ The 
reputation of one of his exalted flames^ who was not sufiiciently com- 
plying, he eiideavouicd to bring down to his own level by calum- 
niating her in anonymous letters, which be had the additional base- 
ness of attributing to the lady’s sistcr-in-law — his own best friend. 

'J’liese disorders probably suggested to him his celebrated novel 
of La Nouvelle lleloise^ wiiich appeared in 17 oy, when its author 
was near flfty, anti may be characterized in three woitls as an apo- 
logy for incontinence and adultery. Two years after appealed 
his Contrat Social — to which, more than all his otlier woiks, wc 
attribute his influence over revolutionary Prance, in this he first 
[iiomulguled his equally absurd and fatal doctrine of the practical 
sincreiijnbj of the people. This was, after a short interval, followed 
by Lmile, — a wild paradox on education, in which he episodically 
mil od need an attack on Christianity, so otfensive that the Parlia- 
iiK'iit of Paris, already startled by the disorganizing doctrines of 
tlie Conlrat Social^ felt itself obliged to order proceedings against 
the author, who fled into bvviizerlaud to escape the storm. There 
lie published other works of the sa»nc tendency, so grcosly insult- 
ing to all sense and feeling, that even the mob of the little village 
m which lie ie.sided rose against him, and expelled their ciu ,, and 
mischievous guest. 

I3avid Hume — whose constitutional goodnature was periia)>.s 
somewhat stimulated by sympathy for a persecuted deist — now 
obtained for him an asylum in England ; but by this time llousseaii 
seems to have become entirely mad, mid ho exhibited that most 
common and infallihlo symptom, of believing that all mankind wan 
conspiring against him — his linghsh friends being, in his disoixlered 
imagination, the cliief conspirators. He broke away from them 
in a frenzy of indignation; and at length was permitted to leturii 
to France, wheie he was received with kindness by his philosopjii- 
tal admirers, one of whom, M. Girardin, established him in a 
cottage at his seal of Erinenonville, Here he put the last hand 
to the extraordinary woik published after his death, called hL 
‘ Confessionsy in which he avows with maniacal efl'rontcry most 
of the turpitudes to which we have ulhidecl ; and here, hi 1788^ — 
before he had time to quarrel with M. Girardin, which he as- 
suredly would soon have done, a.'i he did with every other bene- 
factor 
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factor he overbad — he died suddenly, but whether by his own hand 
or not, is a still litigated question?* 

* What,’ it has been asked, * must be the priest, when a monkey 
is the god P’ What must be the sect of which a devil is the idol? 
Kousseau’s most devoted disciple was Robespierre ! The Contrat 
Social was the text book of Jacobin policy : the Heloise and 
Emilcy the guides of J acobin morals ; and ^ the benign influence 
of the Man of Nature,’ as he was called, w'as piously evoked during 
all the atrocities of the Reign of Terror ! His bones were re- 
moved from Ernienonville, and enshrined — the National Assem- 
bly attending in a body the impious procession — with those of 
Marat in the Pantheon — (as by a characteristic blunder it was 
called) — of a people who acknowledged no God, and canonized 
only the most w'orthless of mankind. The same spirit which car^ 
ried Rousseau to the PantheoUy during the horrors of the first 
Revolution, has revived his reputation in the impudent profligacy 
of the last ; and we shall see, by-and-by, that even the least offensive 
of the recent publications of the Parisian press are exaggerations 
of the worst faults of Rousseau — for odious as w^as his private 
life, and mischievous as were his writings, there is, even in the 
Heloise, a certain decency of language — a semi-opaque veil 
which diminishes the deformities of the subject — a kind of invo- 
luntary tribute paid to good manners, if not to virtue — which for- 
bids us to rank that work in the more disgraceful class of which 
we shall have occasion to speak. 

Crebillon had for a long time none but very obscure imitators — 
Diderot is hardly an exception, for his Novels, like Voltaire’s, 
were politics; but on the approach of the Kevolution appeared 
the work of La Clos, one of the creatures and confidants of 
Egalitc-Orleans, of which we will only say, that it is characteristic 
and w'orthy of the society which produced it ; and that of Lou vet, 
published soon after, and which was the sole recommendation of 
that adventurer to the rank of a legislator in regenerated France. 

Thus we see, that during the eighteenth century, which gave 
birth to the Novel, properly so called, and wdiich produced 
thousands of the class, we can cite — previous to the Revolution — 
but three authors of any note,— Crebillon — La Clos — and Louvet, 
— W'ho can be stigmatised as having written what can be strictly 

* His admirers often 8i)eak with rapture of a colloquy supposed to have occurred 
between him and his wife immediately previous to his death, in which the un- 
happy* man is made to exclaim in a frenzy of triumphant blabpht'my, ^Eternal 
Being ! the soul I am now going to give thee hack is as pure at this moment as it 
was when it pi'oceeded from thee’ This is certainly very charactcrisitic ; but there 
seems reason to doubt how far the stupid Th^rcse, with whom the whole dialogue 
purports to have passed, can be received as credible evidence of feelings and expres- 
pioDs, which she assuredly was not capable of comprehending. 
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called licentious novels ; for Voltaire, RousseaU:, and Diderot — 
though they did worse — if worse can be — can hardly, for the 
reasons before stated, be included in this particular category: 
while, on the other hand, there is an illustrious list of men, and 
more particularly of women, who really have deserved Warbur- 
toii’s praise of having improved the charms of fictitious narratives, 
with the higher graces of morality and occasionally of piety. 

The first burst of the Revolution drowned all literature — bad as 
well as good — in a deluge of blood. The powers of imagination 
fell prostrate befnie the despotic realities. No romance could be 
so terrific — no drama so bloody — no talc so profligate as the 
passing events and the prevailing manners. Rut, when on the 
fall of Robespierre, something like security and order revived, 
the novelists re-appeared, tlioiigh with altered features : the nation 
had ^ su])pcd so full of horrors,' that it had no taste for the sensi- 
bilities of fictitious distresses ; and the upper ranks of society, 
which had hitherto afl’orded the personages of the novel of man- 
ners, were utterly exterminated, so that those two great sources of 
description were dried up. Authors were, therefore, driven — the 
graver and the more moral (a select few) into the historic ro- 
mance — and the less scrupulous majority into the broad humour 
and loose gaieties of low or middle life. 

These productions — of which Pigault Lc Brim’s may be cited as 
the most remarkable — are for the most part tainted with vulgarity 
and indecency, and though they have none of the deep corruption 
of Ciebillon or La Clos, they give but a bad impression of the 
manners and morals of the society in which they aequi.cd so 
much popidarit}. Under the Rinpirc and the Restoration, all 
violent outiages against cither morals or leligioii were restrained; 
but there still continued a coarseness and laxity, which was, how- 
ever, we think, gradually disappearing, when the July Revolution 
gave a new and formidable appearance to a species of writing 
which had hitherto (notwithstanding a few culpable exceptions) 
exhibited nothing which indicated either the existence of an exten- 
sive or profound immorality in the nation at large, or the danger 
that such a state of immorality might be created. 

Unfortunately, the present state of things indicates both — 
that there must be already a wide immorality, and that, under 
such powerful excitements, the contagion is likely to spread 
beyond all control. If one or two authors, iu one, or two, or 
three works, had been seduced by a depraved taste or betrayed 
by a too lively fancy into culpable excesses, we should have seen 
cause of regret rather than alarm ; but the enormity of the evil, 
both ill mass and matter, gives the whole affair its distinctive 
character. Three novels of Crcbillon were enough to give 
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the romance literature of France a bad name for half a ceutury ; 
within five years we have had twice fifty publications, each of which 
equals Crebillon in personal profligacy^ and superadds, what he 
never dealt with, details of swindling, robbery, and murder^ — as 
scenes of prkate life in France — of wiiich the most depraved ima- 
gination of former times bad never formed any conception. 

We are far from believing, because an individual author calls 
his work an image of real life, that it really is so^ but when 
all who aflect to paint from the life agree in one general 
character of society, it is impossible not to fear that theic must 
be some existing prototype of such unconcerted resemblances. 
M. Scribe, flie comic dramatist, and one whose muse borrows 
little or none of her reputation from profligacy or terror, was 
lately elected into the French Academy. In las speech of re- 
ception, the facetious author amused his auditory by a paradox 
— from his mouth peculiarly piquant — of denying that the stage 
exhibited a picture of real life — for, added he, ‘ if that were to 
be taken as a criterion, life in France must be reckoned as little 
else than one black tragcrly of adultery, incest, and murder.’ 
M. Scribe was evidently faisaiif farces — and M. Villcmuiii, 
the president of the night, reproved him with equal keenness and 
good sense for the absiiid levity of his discourse; but M. Ville- 
inaiii is a hot partisan of the July llevolutioii, and one of the 
happy few' who have got anything by it — for he bus been made 
a peer of France. lie could not, therefore, do full justice on 
M. Scribe without confessing more man he was willing to do of 
the elTccts of the late Uevoliitioii ; — else he miglil have icniiiule*! 
M. Scriue that it was not tiie theatre alone which indicated so 
diseased a state of society — he might have told him that, bctw^eca 
the day of his election and that of his reception, there had been 
exhibited before the various tribunals of France a series of trials, 
proving a greater proportion of all species of crime than w'c 
believe lie could have paralleled in any equal period of the judicial 
annals of his country — quite enough to have furnished a tragic 
drama of the most revolting details to every one of tlie rival 
llieaircs of Paris. Nay, at the moment M. Scribe was indulging 
in what he and his auditory thought, no doubt, an agreeable 
^ jjersiflage/ the three chief actors of one of the most wholesale 
murders ever perpetrated were lying— in dungeons within a street's 
length of the room in which he was speaking-— under the intci> 
iiiittcmt agonies of a trial at which M. Villemain himself had an 
hour before been sitting as a judge, 

M. Scribe might indeed, and, if he had been serious, would 
no doubt have alleged, and M. Villemain might have admitted 
wc are ready to do — that there is, and always was, one class 

of 
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of, draiDatic pieces which makes no pretension to paint existing 
manners — we mean those whicli represent foreign subjects ajul 
tunt days ; buJt even these must be admitted to evidencx* the taste at 
Jeftst of the times which produce them. The 2\jiit do Nesleot the 
sixteenth century, and the Lmrece Borgia of Italy, are not to be 
admitted as standards of the manners of France at the piescnt day, 
but what shall we say of them as indexes of the taste oi conlom- 
porary audiences ? And what would M. Scribe say of Antony, a 
professed copy of existing life, and of its C'iyhty representations, 
and of the necessity in which the government felt itscll of arresting 
by a vigour beyond the law the course of such a scandalous spec- 
tacle? liut again: if we admit that the scenes which the hreiich 
dramatist may select from by-gone times and distant countries arc 
no more to be taken as pictuies of real French life than the 
story of Atreus or OCdipus w'ould be of Athenian manncis, or 
Shakspeare s ‘ liichard 111/ of the court of Queen Elwabeth, yet 
we would ask M. Scribe whether he can extend the same indulgent 
construction to the novels of th.e day, which piofess to lay their 
scenes in Paris, to fix their date at llie year 1835 — to copy ihcir 
personages from the existing population — and which one and all 
concur in representing the actual slate of society as redninlant 
with every species of crime? And, above all, what answer will he 
make when we repeat, what wc shall presently prove in detail, 
that every number of the Gazelle des Tribiuiaux teems w'itli in- 
stances of the actual commission of crimes only dillbring from 
those most in favour wdth tlie novcii.its by being often deeper in 
degree / Jf M. Sciibe will soberly auil satisfactorily answer tliese 
questions, his reply will dg more honour to his counliy lIkui his 
lively speech at liie academy, or the gay farces which caused his 
election into that grave and illustrious body. 

JLet us now' cndeavt)ur to support our view of this important 
matter by a slight analysis of some of the works to whicli we have 
alluded. We say endeavour, not from any dilliculty wliich we 
should feel in making such an analysis, but fiom our doubt how 
\\c can manage even the most cautious sketch of such a mass of 
impurities so as to render it tolerable to an English e}e. 

Wc begin by M. CiiAULKS Paul dk Kock, the earliest, we 
believe, the gayest, and by no means the most ofl’ensive ol the 
batch. De Kock’s wcu'ks have already reached eighty volumes, inost 
of them aiitei ior to the J uly Kcvolntion. T hose w ei c ot the IHyault 
Le Brun school, coarse and loose, rathci- than deeply licentious, and 
belonged lather to the yvivois tiian to the criminal style — but his 
last work, Ni jamais nl lonjowrs (in 4 vols.), has taken the 
colour of the times, and is quite in character w uli its worst con- 
tern poiaries. The title has no relation that >ve can discover with 
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the story, which is that of two young men of those classes of so- 
ciety Miiicii have replaced in modern French novels the Viscomtes 
and Chevaliers of the old school — a Jgay homme de Uttres, M. 
Arthur, and a grave etudiantf M. Adolphe. The novel opens 
by a visit paid, in a rainy night and on foot, to M. Arthur 
by Madame dc Menerville, the young wife of a wealthy and 
elderly gentleman. M. Adolphe, less aspiring, contents him- 
self with a soidisanfe widow of the name of J uliette — who has, 
at the same time, an intrigue with his livelier friend Arthur — who, 
again, is not more faithful to Madame de Menerville than she is 
to her husband. These two women by ill luck meet at Arthur’s 
lodgings. Madame Juliette, who has no scruples of her own, 
becomes possessed of the secret of Madame de Mencrville’s frailty, 
of which in due time she makes the natural use. M. Adolphe, 
who, though a student in law, has the misfortune to be a dolt, 
is entrapped into a marriage with Madame Juliette, who even- 
tually rewards him by introducing to his acquaintance, society, 
and purse, an old friend of hers — a convicted felon. M. Arthur, 
who has hitherto been a discarded son, is now acknowledged 
by his father, the Baron de Harleville, who, not contented 
W’ith the acquisition of this amiable young man to his family, 
marries an amiable young lady, whose character is not quite as 
good as her person — for she had been an old street acquaintance 
of his son’s. This excellent young woman is of so domestic a turiiy 
that she shows no equivocal disposition to treat Arthur with more 
than maternal affection, and is the rather surprised and disappointed 
at bis coldness, as»she had recently helped him to seduce her own 
sister. Madame Juliette, on some personal slight from the un- 
grateful Arthur, now springs her mine on Madame de Menerville, 
and of course causes her expulsion frpm the house of her hus- 
band, who, to console his solitude, brings home and recognises 
an illegitimate son w'hom he had, some years before, acquired 
with the help of that universally obliging person Juliette. M. de 
Menerville,. dying soon after, bequeaths to this son the por- 
Mon of his fortune which he could dispose of, while the great 
bulk of it — by the wise and equitable code of France — passes to 
his disgraced wife, who hastens to bestowt it, ns she had already 
done her fame and her person, upon Arthur. It might be ex- 
pected that, in the last page at least, M. Paul de Kock would 
have endeavoured to solder up the reputation of his hero and 
heroine by uniting Arthur and his rich and beautiful widow in 
lawful wedlock, but such a denouement is now quite use and de 
mauvais ton in France. 

‘ You naturally expect,’ says Arthur in the last sentence of the 
work, * that we are about to conclude our long and tender intercourse 
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by a legitimate union— but no — we are so happy as we are^ why should 
we change our condition ! ’ 

It is impossible to describe the mutual infidelities, the de- 
bauchery, the treachery, the knavery of all the principal and 
subordinate characters in this novel, which are detailed with the 
most ingenuous impudence. M. de Kock, wc are told, only 
deals in the gaieties of life ; and, indeed, we must bear witness 
that he rejects two excellent opportunities of incest and murder, 
and is so little fond of blood that there is but one suicide, and, 
we believe, only two criminal convictions to be found in the 
whole novel, tiioiigh there is hardly one of the dramatis personas 
who, in the hands of more rigorous justice, ought not to have 
been hanged ! Our readers, we suppose, will ask for no further 
specimens of the morality of M. Paul de Kock ! 

Victor Hugo our readers will recollect as the author of 
Marion de LormPf Le Roi s’amu.sf?,*and Lucrece Borgia, three of 
the worst in point of moral, and of the best in point of talent, of the 
dramas vve have so often referred to. His novels are (except 
one) of an earlier date, and exhibit little, in our opinion, of the 
vices or merits of liis dramas. They do not belong to our subject, 
^or they do not afl’ect to describe the manners of the day. Hans 
d' Island is a JNorwegian, and Bug Jargal a West-Indian talc j 
Notre Dame de Paris carries us back to the reign of Louis XI., 
and is an imitation of Sir Walter Scott — whom,soz7 dit en passant, 
it resembles as Goose Gibby in his helmet and buff coat might 
resemble the noble chivalry of Lord Evandale. Hut Hugo’s last 
romance, ‘ Le dernier jour d*un Condainne,' belongs to recent 
days. We have nothing to object to it, except the depraved taste 
which the author shows in himself, and imputes to the Prench 
public, by draw'iug out into a voliuiic the agonies of a dying wretch, 
'lo be sure M. Hugo lias contrived that even in this way his 
volume should be less otleiisive than it seems, for it is printed in so 
difluse a style, divided into so many chapters, and each chapter is 
so short and so carefully separated by blank leaves and open spaces, 
that of 312 pages,, of which the volume consists, there arc but 
or about one- half, of letter-press, the rest being — what without pur 
previous explanation would seem a miracle in modern PVeiicii 
literature — quite pure. This style of book-making may not be 
altogether new, but it has never before been oiir good fortune to 
buy so much white paper while we thought we were purchasing a 
book ; yet, so far are we from complaining of this substitution, 
that we should have liked our bargain still better if the printer’s 
ink had not spoiled any of the pages. 

We suspect, from the prefaces and notices which he is apt to 
ailix to his works, that M. Hugo is somewhat sore to even the 
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gentlest touches of criticism. This story is preceded by what he 
calls ^ A comedy on the subject of a tragedy y — a dramatic scene, 
ill which a mixed company discuss the merit of the author 
and bis works. The object of this modest little comedy is to 
sneer at the old regime and manneis of France, and to 
exalt the superiority, generally, of the present era, and particu- 
larly of its greatest ornament,— M. Victor Hugo. We re- 
gret, however, to be obliged to say, that if this scene recalls 
the idea of the Criiuiue dc VEcole des Femmes^ it also again re- 
minds us of Goose Qibhjy and convinces us that M. Hugo is 
about as formidable a rival to Moliere as to Walter Scott. But 
wc notice this little piece chiefly for the defence which the per- 
sonage who plays the character of the sound and enlightened 
critic makes for the painful and odious subject of the work. ‘ Its 
object,’ says (he apologist, ‘ is to contribute to the abolition of 
capital punishments.’ ‘ But,’ replies an objector, ‘ I do not see 
how that purpose is fulfilled, for he tells us notliing about 
the man, but that he is condemned ; nothing is hinted of the 
alleged crime, nor its circumstances — nor whether the man be 
innocent or guilty — nor his rank in life — nor his character — nor, 
in short, any of the motives wdiich could influence our jiidgnieiit as 
to the expediency or justice of the punishment.’ ^ Oh no,’ 
answers the apologist, ^ to be sure — there lies the author’s chief 
merit. Those incidental circumstances would have diverted the 
attention of the reader from the ahslract principle. If the author 
had told you whether the crime was great or small, atid the man 
iiinoceut or guilty, it would have disturbed the logical considera- 
tion of the philosophic theory.’ We apprehend this style of 
discussing a practical question is quite unexampled, except in 
honest Crambe’s mode of arriving at the abstract idea of a lord 
mayor, by depriving him, ^ not merely of his coach, fur gown, and 
gold chain— but even of stature, feature, colour, hands, head, 
feet, or body.’ But putting this ridiculous absurdity aside, the 
fact is, that there is not a line in the book which leads to any general 
thoughts on the subject ; on the contrary, the whole narrative is so 
occupied — by the description of the judges, the jury, the prisoner, 
the gaolers, the fellow-convicts, the cart, the guilloliiie — (all of 
which could be better related by any one else rather than the un- 
happy sufferer, who over and over again confesses that he w'as in a 
stupid vertigo, and incapable even of thinking) — that wc have never 
read. any accounts, real or fictitious, of the last moments of a cri- 
minal, which brought so little to our minds — not merely the 
abstract expediency of capital punishment, but even the simple idea 
of death. The truth, we have no doubt, is, that M. Victor Hugo 
.wanted to dash off a book suited to the depraved taste of the times, 
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and hit upon le dernier jour d'un Condamni, as a piquant subject : 
but when he had finished his story, he perceived that it was at 
once odious and idle, equally destitute of interest or instruction ; 
and the metaphysical apology was then introduced to cover the 
feebleness and inanity of the original performance. We must, 
however, do M. V. Hugo the justice to add, that although in his 
• Notre Dame de Paris ’ there are some scenes rather too free, 
yet, in his other novels, and especially In the ' Dernier Jour d'un 
Condamne,’ there is nothing ofi'ensive to decency. 

Dumas is, like Hugo, best known by his profligate dramas, 
particularly that of ^ Antony,^ of which enough has been already 
said, and which we should not again have mentioned, but that M. 
Dumas, by way of braving both criticism and authority, and also, 
we suspect, with the hope of reviving the recollection of what is 
already })assing into oblivion, has chosen to publish a little Volume 
of licentious tales, which he calls Les Souvenirs d' Antony, 
They arc, we admit, such souvenirs as Antony might delight to 
record. 

The scene of the first is Naples, during its occupation by the 
I'rench. A reward W'as oft’ered for the head of a certain captain 
of banditti that infested the neighbourhood. Two peasant boys 
find liim asleep, and recollectiTig, dear children, (they are all along 
railed enfunSy) how they liad seen a sheep killed, cut his throat, 
and carry the head in a handkerchief to town, where they receive 
tliiec thousand ducats. With this sum they begin by regaling 
tlieliKselves with food — they next buy clothes — then begin to play 
at chuck-farthing in tlie streets — then get into higher play in the 
i?aiiiing-lioiises, till only five hundred dneats are left. Tliey 
happen to see a fine lady entering a fine house. They express their 
atlniiralion aloud. A rufliaii offers llicin her good graces for five 
hundred ducats — they agree, and draw lots for the bonne fortune, 
Ij Enfant is secretly introduced into tlic countess’s apartment. 
She, it seems, had not been consulted, and in snrpiisc stretches 
out her hand to ring the bell, which hung close to the couch on 
which she lay. The boy, in a frenzy of passion, ni.shes on her, 
and with his dagger * nails her band to the wall and while she 
is fainting from her wound perpetrates his purpose. They 
escape, and in process of time become bandits in the gang whose 
leader they had murdered. A reward is offered for discovering 
their retreat. They are betrayed ; one is shot ; the other, w’ith 
liis mistress and their infant child, rcacii an inaccessible asylum in 
tlie rocks ; but they are blocked all round by troops — the extie- 
mity of hunger obliges them to attempt to escape — the smallest 
noise may give an alarm-- the baby is uneasy— the mother gives it 
the breast — alas, the source is dried up by sorrow and famine — 
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the child cries — the father seizes it by one leg» and whirling it 
round his head fractures its little skull against the trunk of a tree 
— the mother compresses her grief — the escape is effected. When 
they have reached a place of safety, the bandit abandons himself to 
sleep while his mistress is to watch : she does watch— but only an 
opportunity to murder the murderer of her child — she cuts off his 
head, and carries it in her apron to the French Gommandant of 
the district, w'ho pays her three thousand ducats. 

‘ Four years after, a nun of the convent of the Holy Cross in Home 
died kfter an exemplary Life in the odour of sanctity. Nothing was 
known of her, but that she was a Calabrese, and had paid an admis- 
sion fee to the convent of 3000 ducats.’ 

It is not, we fear, without design that M. Dumas gives these 
two bloody villains the appellations of Celesiino and Cherubino, 
and the murderess — turned saint — the name of Maria 

The second story is nearer home ; and in all its minor details 
the author takes pains to convince you that he is relating incidents 
of ordinary Parisian life. A certain M. Eugene is passing the 
Pont Neuf one night in a hackney cabriolet— he hears a splash in 
the water — darts to the spot, and rescues, after imminent danger, 
a young lady who had endeavoured to commit suicide. She had 
some excuse — she was with child, and her lover, Alfred, a friend 
of Eugene’s, had abandoned her. Eugene carries her home to 
her lodgings, and sends for her father, an old captain of Napo- 
leon’s, ^with whom nothing has gone well since 1813.’ Next 
morning Alfred calls to pay his friend Eugene a morning visit. 
To his great amazement, Eugene leads liim into the room whore 
his victim is lying, but half revived, and still in danger; — her 
father also arrives— finds Alfred at his daiigliter’s bed-side — seizes 
and is about to strangle him. This Eugene is too well-bred to 
permit — but by his judicious interference a duel in form is ar- 
ranged for the same evening in the Bois de Boulogne, between 
the father and the seducer — in which the father is, of course, shot 
dead on the spot : Eugene offers to take up the conqueror, 
and — the obliging offer being accepted — runs Alfred through the 
body; and then completes his gallant generosity by marrying, out 
of hand, the fair destitute, and avowing himself, before legal wit- 
nesses, the father of the unborn child. 

These must be our specimens of M. Dumas’ five tales — two 
others are less shocking ; — and one is so much more so, that we 
cannot even approach it ; and what gives these otherwise con- 
temptible fictions a peculiar importance is, that M. Dumas takes 

* M. Dumas lately visited Itomo and was honoured, as the French papers tell iis, 
with an audience iruna the Fopo. We trust his Holiness knows little of modern 
French literature* 
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great pains to divest them of all the characters of mere iiction — he 
relates them in his own proper person, and labours to give them 
an air of reality, by the introduction of many incidents of his own 
private life, and many anecdotes of his real society — so that at 
least he cannot believe that his friends will consider these 
narratives as extravagantly out of nature, or even beyond the 
bounds of decent probability. 

We next arrive at the cleverest, the most prolific, and the 
most popular of all these novelists, M. de Balsac. If we 
were considering the literary merit of these works, we should have 
much to say in praise and at least as much in censure of M. de 
Balsac. lie has considerable powers of local description, but 
he considerably abuses them by idle and wearisome minutiae. He 
occasionally excites great interest, but quite as often destroys all 
interest by the improbability and incongruity of his incidents. 
He is often eloquent, and sometimes pathetic ; but, in his efforts 
after these qualities, frequently deviates into whining and bom- 
bast. But it is only as evidence of the state of moral feeling 
and social life in France that we have at present to deal with M. 
de Balsac ; and in this view his evidence is indeed most important, 
not only on account of his acknowledged talents, but because he 
claims — and because the public voice has assented to his claim — 
to be, par excellence^ the most accurate painter of private life and 
existing society. The titles of his principal works — Scenes of 
Private Life, Scenes of Parisian Life, Scenes of Provincial Life — 
suihcicntly attest this pretension. In the preface to the Scenes 
of Private Life^ he sets out with a declaration which reveals an 
honest and noble ambition ; — 

‘ That his works are of such a tendency, that he hopes that well- 
educated mothers, who unite in their own persons feminine graces to 
manly good sense, will not hesitate to flacc his xoorks in the hands of 
Ihcir daughters* 

And he has found a panegyrist — in the writer of a rather elaborate 
essay, originally, it seems, published in some French review, but 
now affixed to the fourth volume of the Scenes of Parisian Life~ 
who not only extols him as one of the greatest literary geniuses 
that ever lived, but as the most faithful painter of manners, and, 
above all, as one of the purest moralists of the age. This critic 
goes so far, indeed, as to endeavour, by a formal classification and 
commentary, to prove that these splendid tvorks,'" instead of 
being, as they may appear to the common reader, a series of 
unconnected tales of the vulgarest and most licentious character, 
are, in fact, a profound and well-digested course of moral philo- 
sophy, written with one great design, and deserving to be distin- 
guished by the loftier title of Etudes sur les Mwurs! 
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Let us sec, then, this great moralist’s view of the society iu which 
he lives, and which he depicts with such a superiority of accuracy 
and talent 

AJ.de Balsac, as his panegyrist tells us, has consigned to obli- 
vion all his works published prior to 1830. Our readers must be 
informed that this is great modesty, for he had published, w’e 
understand, prior to 1830, not less than fourteen different novels, 
in twenty-five or thirty volumes. We were, at first sight, at a loss 
to account for this unconditional surrender of so much fame — for 
we really thought such of those repudiated works as we have 
looked at to be as good as, and some of them better than, his later 
productions ; but we, on consideration, suspect that, prior to the 
July revolution, he felt his abilities cramped by the restrictions on 
the press, and that he desires to be judged by works in vvbicb the 
wings of his genius have been free. Indeed we find that one of 
his early works, the Vicaire des Ardennes, published in 1822, 
under the fictitious name of aS7. Auhin, was suppressed by the 
former government; and it is therefore necessary, to an under- 
standing of the whole case, to say a word or two on that subject. 

In the Vicaire des Ardennes, a young man and young woman, 
who believe themselves brother and skfer, are desperately in love 
with each other, while a niariicd lady of high rank is as desperately 
ir> love with the young man, who is really her own illeijitimafe son. 
Although this odious imbroglio is eventually cleared up by the 
supposed brother and sister being discovered to be only cousins, 
and by the mother’s recognition of her son, so that the guilty 
passions are at last merged m legitimate affection, yet our readers 
will easily conceive that this is but a poor compensation for all the 
shocking ideas that the preceding pages must excite ; and there 
are, besides, some circumstances interwoven with the story which 
create additional disgust. Everybody knows that in the Homan 
Catholic Church the marriage of a priest is not only a nullity, but 
a most odious sacrilege ; and the young man had become a priest 
expressly to guard himself from his passion for his supposed sister : 
but no sooner does he find that she is his cousin, than he hastens to 
unite himself to her, by what he knows to be an illusory marriage, 
and some suspicion of his being in orders having been expressed, he 
at the very altar, by the most solemn adjurations, denies the fact. 
But it is afterwards discovered, and the poor girl, who believes 
such a marriage to be woi’se than pollution, dies of horror — he 
dies of grief, and his mother of remorse ; and to complete the 
Randal, it turns out that be was the illegitimate son of a bishop). 
Such fictions, offensive even to our eyes, are impious in those of 
any one who has any respect for the Roman Catholic religion ; 
and being heightened and set off by copious episodes of rape, 
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robbery, and murder, it is not surprising that the government of 
Charles X. should have suppressed the work. This adventure 
seems to have alarmed, though it did not reclaim M. de Balsac, 
who very soon published a continuation of the former story under 
the title of Annette et le Criminel, in which he carefully eschews 
incest, adultery, and sacrilege, but makes an innocent young 
heroine fall desperately in love with a coarse and brutal pirate and 
murderer, who must have been, by the chronology of the two 
works, some sixty years of age, and is described with the unlovely 
attributes of bandy legs, a protuberant paunch, a bottle nose, 
and a brandy face. This singular union ends in a catastrophe of 
fire and blood, more suitable to the Black Forest of the sixteenth 
century, or the Spanish Main of the seventeenth, than to civilised 
France in the beginning of the nineteenth. VVe wish we could 
believe that M. do Balsac’s repudiation of these errors of his youth 
arose from good feeling, or even fiom good taste, but the sequel 
will show that these could not have been his motives, and that he 
only regrets them because they are too tame. 

The first separate work of liie era by which M. de Balsac 
wishes to be judged is La Peau de Chagrin, of which — as the 
groundwork is supernatural, and therefore out of our present 
scope — wc shall say little. A young fellow — an efudiant we be- 
lieve — having lost his last penny at play, resolves to drown himself j 
but failing somehow in his resolution, he postpones the catastrophe 
to the next night, and in the meanwhile goes into one of the 
curiosity shops which line the Quay Voltaire, and there buys — he 
had no money, but he pawned his soul — a magical piece oi chagrin, 
or seal skin, which has the agreeable property of giving its pos- 
sessor the enjoyment of all his wishes, embittered by the very 
disagreeable accompaniment of diminisliiiig at every wish, and of 
a warning, that, when it shall be exhausted, the possessor must 
perish. Allowing for the absurdity of this conception, and for the 
had taste which this vulgar youth would be sure to exhibit, the 
story does not want a certain degree of interest; but it is awk- 
wardly and inconsistently managed, and is only worth mentioning 
for its evidence — as far as.it goes — of the general demoralization of 
the society it describes ; but such a romance, we are aware, can be 
no satisfactory evidence, except of the bad taste which admires it* 
Next comes the great series which M. de Balsac’s ad- 
mirers call the Etudes sur les Moeurs — the Scenes de la Vie, 
Prioee, Parisienne, et de Province, of which we have before us 
twelve or fourteen volumes, and must endeavour to give some 
idea, still repeating oiir consciousness that English ears would 
not bear an unreserved repetition of the prurient lessons of M. de 
Balsac. We shall take the stories in the order in which they are 
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presented to us, for two reasons : first, because, as nemo repente 
fuit turpissimus, his earliest tales are the least offensive; and 
secondly^ that by taking them in order^ we avoid all possible 
suspicion of making unfair selections. 

The first of the Scenes de la Vie piivee is entitled La Vendetta 
(Revenge). The only daughter of one of Buonaparte’s Corsican 
follow^ers, whom he has raised to rank and wealth, is, nevertheless, 
a pupil in a common painting school, where she makes ac- 
quaintance with a proscribed officer de la vieille armee, whom she 
persists in marrying, in spite of the advice, entreaties, and com- 
mand of her affectionate parents — who had the deepest and best 
founded objections to the match — namely, an old family fend 
(Vendetta), exasperated by recent bloody injuries. She at first 
supports herself and her husband by her great talents as a painter 
—but she goes gradually out of fashion, and poverty conies. 
Her parents are inexorable; and then perish, of actual starvation 
— first her baby — for the sources of maternity are dry — and then 
she and her husband ! The old parents repent when too late — 
the mother dies of remorse, and the father is left alone in the 
world — soon, also, to die of a broken heart, the punishment of his 
cruelty. The moral seems to be, that the father and mother were 
justly punished ; which we admit, though the provocation was 
very strong; but not a censure is breathed against the cruel dis- 
obedience of the daughter, nor against a state of society which 
allows an admired and admirable artist to perish with her 
husband and child from actual hunger in the capital, as they call it, 
of the civilization of mankind. The picture may be true enough, 
but w^e think a great moralist should not have laid all the blame 
on the Vendetta of the insulted parents. .But let that pass. 

The next tale is Les Dangers de VInconduite — the dangers of 
misconduct — which are exemplified by a Countess de Restaud, 
who, by a long course of adultery, has given a right to her 
husband’s name and property to children that are not his. She 
sells her jewels to pay the debts of her paramour ; borrows, for 
the same purpose, large sums from an usurer, which her husband 
must pay ; and on her death-bed she employs the most malignant 
artifices on her eldest child, (the only one which her husband 
believes to be his,) to burn a deed by which she supposes that child 
would receive a larger share of his father’s property, to the injury 
of the children 8f the adulterous intercourse. And this story is 
related' to a youiig lady and her family by a common friend of all 
the parties, as a means of promoting that young lady’s union with 
the son of those amiable parents. This may be a moral lecture 
at Paris ; but to us it looks like a lesson of corruption. 

The third story, the Bal de Sceaux, is comparatively innocent, 
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wliich is accounted for by its having been borrowed from a 
female novelist of good morals and good taste. It exhibits what 
the English will think a strange system of manners. At the bal 
de Sceaux — which is little better than a dance in a booth at 
Greenwich fair — a young lady of rank falls in love with a most 
fascinating youth whom she had never before seen, and the 
passion has reached a great height before she even discovers that 
to his personal beauty and accomplishments he adds great wealth 
and the noble name of Lonnuemlle, This suits the young lady 
exactly — for, lliough she can fall in love at the bal de Sceaux^ she 
is an aristocrat at heart, and has resolved never to marry anything 
below a Peer of l^rance, — (the story, we suppose, must have been 
written before Louis Philippe's peers had brought that body more 
nearly to the common level) — but, alas ! it turns out that, as in 
England — 

‘ — One sometimes views 

Howards and Russels cleaning shoes — * 
so a Lomjueville may keep a liiicndraper’s shop in the Rue St. 
Denis. Alas ! such is the fact — the hero is actually detected 
selling tape, and is scandalously jilted by his proud mistress. 
Hut mark the sequel — the haberdasher is, in due time, made a 
peer of France, and the haughty beauty is reduced to marry her 
ow n uncle or grand-uncle — we are not quite sure which. This 
may, perhaps, be a picture of real life in France — it would be 
presumptuous in EntjUshmen to deny it; but to us it seems just 
such a novel as the haberdasher’s boy himself might have written. 
Hut these are trifles — the prelude, as it were, of M. de Balsac’s 
admirable talent ; — he is now about to take a deeper tone. 

Gloire et Malheur is the history of a young painter who mar- 
ries Augustine^ a shopkeeper’s daughter, and intrigues with a 
duchess. The poor little wife hears of tliis^ind plucks up courage 
to wait upon the great lady, to request, that, as she has a husband 
of her own, she will be so kind as not to engross hers also. Her 
Grace accedes to the proposition with great affability, and as a 
pledge of her sincerity, gives to the wdfe a capital picture — -frame 
and all — which the husband had painted for his noble mistress. 
When this picture is brought home, the painter becomes furious 
with mortification and jealousy — poor Augustine endeavours to 
put in a w'ord to appease the storm 

‘ The gentle voice,’ says the author, ‘ of this angelic creature 
would have touched the heart of cannibals, but not that of a Parisian 
in the torments of wounded vanity. 

‘ Ah,’ cried the artist, in a voice of thunder, ‘ I shall be revenged 
of her [the Duchess]. She shall die of shame. I will paint her — yes, 
I will paint her as Messalina 

‘ Henri ’ — 
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‘ Henri' — interposed the wife, in a dying tone-— 

* I will kill her ' — 

‘ Henri ! ' — 

‘ She is in love with that little Colonel of dragoons because — he knows 
how to ridel! ! [What an unusual accomplishment in a dragoon !] 

* Henri!' — 

* Begone !* exclaimed the painter, in a voice like the roar of a Avild 
beast — but it would be odious to describe the words and threats which, 
in the intoxication of his frenzy, he inflicted on his broken-hearted 
and expiring wife. 

* An inscription in the burying-ground of Mont Martre records, that 
“ Madame de Sommerviettx diad at the age of twenty-seven y'* and a 
poet — the friend of this celestial creature — saw in this simple epitaph 
the last scene of a drama ; and never failed, when he read it, to ask 
himself if the powerful wrestlings of masculine genius did not require 
a stronger woman — femme plus forte — than Augustine / ' 

This moral is admirable — ‘ a treasure of domestic aflbclioii, an- 
gelic beauty, and celestial virtue,’ are not, it seems, good enough 
for a French painter^ if he be— as every French painter must be 
— 'd genius ; and when the man of genius betrays, insults, heatSy 
and kills his victim — her friends sec in it only the last scene of a 
drama — his friends, we presume, see only the last scene of a farce ! 
and whatever little blame the great moralist imputes to the whole 
transaction falls to the lot of the poor victim, vvlio was only a 
tresor de bonte and a creature celeste^ when she shouhl have 
been a femme fit to w restle with a genius. 

La Femme Vertueiise is a young heiress, beantifiil, accom- 
plished, and wealthy, suitably united, by a marriage of mutual 
afi’ection, to M. Grand\illc, a young lawyer of gicat promise, who, 
in the course of the story, rises successively to the most eminent 
dignities of his profession. The lady has but one fault in llie woild 
—but that, to be sure, is a fatal one — she is pious — something of 
wlmt is in England too lightly called a saint : she is an excellent 
mother, and a most aft'ectionatc and even submissive wife, when M. 
Grandville does not exact from her compliances witliforms of society 
>vhich she thinks inconsistent with her higher duties. She w'illingly 
accompanies her husband to dinners^ concerts, and even assemblies, 
at the houses of bis friends and brother magistrates, but siie has a 
disinclination to operas and balls ; and when, in compliance with 
her husband's commands, she does go to a ball, she mortally 
offends liim by not having danced — and above all, by having worn 
an unfashionable gown which — covered her shoulders and neck. 
Such unreasonable scruples in the mother of several children — in 
tl^ wife of a judge, are quite intolerable ; and this prudent rnagis- 
tmte threatens his too modest and too domestic wife with his 
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eternal displeasure^ if she will not admire the decencies of the 
opera ballets^ and so far imitate their costume as to wear a robe a 
la Orecque — a fashion of the day, which was next to wearing 
no robe at all. It will be easily conceived that quarrelling seri- 
ously with his wife and exercising his despotic authority on such 
points was not exactly the most prudent way of correcting the 
error — even if it were one — and accordingly he only made mat- 
ters w'orse ; and at last, after eight }earsof marriage, when he w’as 
now thirty-live, and occupying a high and grave station in his pro- 
fession, lie thought of looking for consolation elsewhere. In his 
way to court from his own hotel, he ha[>pcns to observe a pretty 
little dress-maker, constantly at work at the window of a w-retched 
lodging — she turns out to be the illegitimate daughter of a wwn- 
OLit ballet-dancer, and both are starving. Our magistrate intro- 
duces himself under a false name — easily buys the hungry Caroline 
Crochard from a hungry aiul proslilute molher— removes her to a 
secret but most tasteful and luxuiious residence, where he passes 
all his leisure hours, — and besides his lavish current expenditure, 
squanders on her, and his childim by her, property to the value of 
120,000/. What becomes of the insulted and heart-broken ^ femme 
rerfneuse^ when in the course of lime this intrigue is discovered I 
M. Lialsac does not tell us ; but after an interval of years, 
M. do Grandvillpy a grey-headed old dignitary, hears by acci- 
dent from a physician — who knows that he is generous and 
charitable — that a poor croalure is dying of sickness and hunger, 
it is Caroline Crochard, Cartdine, it seems, had eloped from her 
— hmefaclor \vc were about to say — but we correct ourselves — 
her malefactor — with some low person, better suited to her origi- 
ginal station and her natural taste. ^ Caroline Crochard V — ex- 
claims the great man — a poor ragged scavenger happens to be at 
hand — ‘ b'riend,’ says he to the astonished pauper, * here is a 
baiik-uotc of 50Z. ; I give it }ou — go, spend it — get drunk — beat 
your wife — light with your friends — do what you will with it — 
and then turning to the physician — ^ Doctor,’ he says, ‘ I have 
shown you that 1 do not care for fifty pounds — but as to Caroline 
Crochard, I should see her dying of hunger, of thirst, aggravated 
by the cries of an expiring child — and 1 would not give a single 
farthing to save them one jot of their suficring — and you — even 
you, Doctor, because you have assisted her — 1 will never see you 
again.’ 

And for all these and other horrors, which we suppress^ 
— no one seems to blame but la femme vertueuse! We shall 
not waste time in observations on the inconsistencies and ab- 
surdities of the details of this story, which are quite equal to 
its deep immorality ; but there is a little circumstance relating 

to 
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to the author himself W'hich we must notice. The hero of the 
tale begins as plain Monsieur GrandvUle ; when be rises a 
little ill life he is called ^ M. de Grandville/ and BalsaC; by 
printing the feudal particle in italics, marks and derides the aris- 
tocratic assumption. Now, is it not amusing to iind that in the 
title-page of these very volumes* — the author modestly describes 
himself as Monsieur Balsac — but when he had acquired a little 
fame, and published the Mededn de Campagne, we becomes 
Monsieur H. nis Balsac; and by-and-by, to all his later w'orks, 
he prefixes the full aristocratic iwmie of Monsieur de Balsac! 
When he laughed at M. de Grandville, he did not foresee that he 
himself should become M. de Balsac. We take this opportunity 
of remarking, that although we have been told, ad nauseam^ that 
the great passion of modern France is Equality ^ every publication 
we read, and every event we witness, and every room that anybody 
can enter in Paris, give the most decided contradiction to that 
assertion, and prove, on the contrary, that there is no nation on 
the face of the earth so greedy, so morbidly anxious, for any- 
thing and everything that looks like personal and aristocratical 
distinction. In truth, their passion for equality is that so admi- 
rably stated by Dr. Johnson: — * Sir, your levellers wish to level 
down as far as themselves ; but they cannot bear levelling up tc 
themselves.^ This great truth was never so strongly exemplified 
as in the present state of society in France. 

In the next story an injured wife reclaims her husband, and 
restores La Paix du Menage by the (not very delicate) stratagem 
of oblakiing from an admirer of her own — by some simulated 
compliances— -proofs of her husband’s infidelity, which she then 
generously lets him see she is resolved not .to believe, As in this 
little story the husband’s fault is decently veiled, and the wife’s 
experiment is not carried to any serious extent, we are not sur- 
prised to find that M. de Balsac’s admirers think it somewhat 
feeble:—* Cette scene est la plus faiblc de tous ; et se ressent do 
la petitesse du cadre primitiveinent adople.’ If M. de Balsac, 
more suo, had blazoned all the sensual details of which tlie story 
was susceptible, and had wound up with a murder or a suicide, he 
would, no doubt, have been spared this severe reproach — a re- 
proach which, as far as we are informed, he has never deserved 
again. 

The next volume opens with two stories, also founded on 
adulteries ; one of which is terminated by a most shocking and, 
we must add, powerfully managed incident of the husband’s mur- 
dering the wretched paramour by building him up in the recess 

* So at least it is in the Brussells edition— the Parisian one we happen not to have 
irthaod. 
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of a wall ill which he had been concealed. This frightful story has 
been copied into one of our annuals, without an acknowledgment 
of the translator’s obligations to M. de Baisac. Another talc 
of the same volume relates the celebrated passage of the lieresina 
(the horrors of which are exaggerated almost to cannibalism), and 
the fate of the wife of a general officer, who is saved by the exer- 
tions of her lover from the common destruction ] but being sepa- 
rated from him in the subsequent tumult becomes the prey of a 
licentious soldiery, and sinks into the most disgusting species of 
insanity ; aftei years of absence, the lover finds her, wild and 
shameless, in the forest of St. Germain — the denouement, of course, 
is lliat she recovers her reason just to pronounce his name and die, 
and he forthwith blows out his brains ! And this is assuredly the 
least immoral story, according to our confined ideas, of the whole 
series. 

The next volume has what appears at first sight to be three or four 
separate tales, but on a closer inspection these are seen to be por- 
tions of one mysterious and frightful history. We must here pause 
to obseivc that his Trcncli critic thinks it one of the greatest merits 
of M. lie Balsac, that he re-produces the same personages — in 
different periods and circumstances of their lives — in his difierent 
works — ^ by which means,’ says this panegy rist, ‘ he gives his novels a 
kind of historical connexion with each other, and spreads a greater 
air of reality over the whole.' The fact is indisputable, but we do 
not altogether believe in llic assigned motive. It seems to us that 
M. de Balsac, writing with great haste and to produce sudden 
and powerful efiects — both ou the public and his paymaster the 
publisher — finds it more rapid and convenient io jump, as it were, 
from scene to scene, than to spend time and trouble in weaving a 
coimecied narrative. He may also think that the obscurity which 
tliese intervals leave tends to create a mysterious interest. It may 
be so; but it also produces iiicoiisislciicies and confusion, and we 
are often, as in the case of the three or four tales now more espe- 
cially under consideration, not quite satisfied, nor does his French 
critic seem to be, as to the degree of connexion which the author 
means to establish between them. 


In the first of these tales, a lady takes her two children, a dark 
girl of seven or eight, and a fair boy of five or six, to walk on the 
southern boulevards of Paris. While the children play on the banks 
of the muddy ditch called the Bievre, the party is joined by a hand- 
some young man, of fair complexion, who embraces the little boy 
with the liveliest affection, and then walks apart in close and loving 
conference with the mother. The lady is evidently an adulteress, 
the young man her paramour — the dark daughter the child of the 

husband — 
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husband — the fair boy the pledge of the illicit love. The girl is old 
enough to see and resent this intrigue ; she looks at the guilty couple 
and at her brother with eyes of indignation and hatred, and while 
their backs are turned, and the boy is playing by the bank of the 
river, she suddenly precipitates hinni into it, and the fluent mud of 
the black stream closes over him for ever! ^ How/ says M. de 
Balsac, * is the unhappy woman to meet her husband on her return 
— ^how is she ever to look into the face of her conscious daughter/’ 

The second story represents a family sitting one stormy wintei\s 
evening in their house at Versailles — the eldest daughter, beautiful 
but dark and sullen, sits silent at her work ; two oilier Jair- 
haired chiidien — a girl and a boy — engross the mother’s aftec- 
tionate care. A violent knocking is heard at the door — the husband 
opens it — a young man rushes in in great disorder and distress, 
and entreats a short asylum — the husband grants it, and conceals 
him ; and even wdicn the pursuers acquaint him that they are in 
search of a murderer, he is too much a man of honour to betray 
him. But as soon as the police has retired, lie insists on his 
leaving the house instantly ; then the dark girl rises aiul exclaims 
that she will accompany him. Whatl a murderer, whom she never 
saw before 1 — Yes — and it is done. It is clear that she throws her- 
self into the arms of the unknown only to escape ^Voni her mother 
— and neither she nor her companion arc ever heard of until, after 
a lapse of years, the father, in returning from a command in the 
West Indies, is captured by a pirate — uho with the most cold- 
blooded atrocity murders all his captives, and is about to conclude 
with the old officer liimself, when in the pirate’s bold and beautiful 
mistress he recognizes his daughter. \Vc need not pursue the 
story further than to say that before its coiiclusion all the panics 
are dead — save the mother and \\eY fair-haired daughter, Aluina, 

The third tale presents us witli an eldeily lady, broken more by 
sorrows than by years, whose whole affections are centered in her 
daughter, Moina, the wife of the Count de St. Herein. Her 
anxiety about this beloved and only child is aggravated by a sus- 
pition that she is carrying on a criminal intrigue with a \oung 
gentlenian, whose company is peculiarly odious to the mother. 
On a remonstrance from the old lady, the giddy countess replies, 
‘Why I thought you w'ere only jealous of M. de Vaiulcnessc’s 
father.^ . Tliis was a poniard to the mother s heart — our readers 
will guess why — ‘ she has but a word to speak to save them’ — but 
she trembles, and delays to pronounce it. In the meanwhile the 
mischief is done — a subsequent circumstance proves to her that 
the crime of the unhappy couple is complete, and that proof kills 
hei* ! It is clear that adultery has ended m inccBt ! 

Such 
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Such are some of M. de Balsac’s pictures of the vieprivee of his 
country — -such are the scenes which his panegyrists pronounce 
enchanting, sublime^ pure, moral, and, above all, faithful and 
true. We think our readers will excuse us from continuing the 
analysis of any more of these anecdotes of private life ; pariicu. 
larly when we add, that in the subsequent volumes there are other 
stories still more atrocious, and which combine equal or greater 
horrors with the deeper disgust of unutterable sensualities ; but 
we must say a few words on the two other series. 

The first volume of the Scenes de la Vie de Province has five 
tales. Of three of them the heroines are adulteresses ; in tw o the 
heroes died shocking deaths. Another is only the adventures of a 
commis marchayid^ or bagman^ which are meant to be droll ; but 
even M. de Balsnc/s admirers admit that the drollery is feeble — we 
should call it vulgar stuff. 1'lie fifth, called Les Celihataires, is 
the story of the rivalry of two priests of the cathedral of Tours : in 
this lliere is no indecency, and the intrigues and tracassaries of a 
country town are cl«verly sketched ; but the details exhibit a 
painful and discreditable state of society. 

/J’lie second volume is occupied altogether by the story of 
Eughiie Grandet, one which, amongst M. de Balsac’s countless 
tales, has the almost singular merit, that it may be read by 
a man without indignation, and by a woman without a blush. 
It is, as it were, a Dutch picture of an inferior — of the family 
and society of the penurious merchant of a country town. 
The details are painted with vivid accuracy, and the characters 
are worked up with equal originality and truth — but as usual 
willi M. de Balsac, he too often puslies the ininutcuess of his 
local descriptions to lediousness, and tlie peculiarities of his 
personages to improbabilities. The character of Eugtmie Grandet 
herself, combining the gentleness of her submissive mother with 
soinclhiug of the shrewdness and firiniiess of her avaricious father, 
is ably conceived and happily executed ; and if this work were 
separated from its corrupted coinpaiiioiis, it might be read as a 
favourable and interesting specimen of M. de Balsac’s powers. 

Le Pere Goriot, the first of the Parisian series, is the longest, 
and we understand the most admired of M. de Balsac’s SchteMle 
la Vie, Strange must be the life of which it can be a repieseiita- 
tioii ! 

Father Goriot is an old corn-factor, who had made a large for- 
tune during the revolution, but on marrying his two daughters 
to the Comte de Restaud and the Baron de Nucingen, he had 
endowed them with the greater part of his property, reserving for 
himself only a small annuity^ on which he lived, in a humble 
boarding-house, in an obscure quarter ; a mode of life suited to 
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early habits^ and very agreeable to his daughters^ who were not 
anxious to exhibit th^t old father in their fashionable circles. To 
this boarding-house also came to lodge M. £ugcne de Ras- 
tignac ; a young etudiant en droit — the hero of the novel — ex- 
ceedingly poor, but exceedingly ambitious of making his way in 
the w’orld — of which his only prospect arises from a distant re- 
lationship with a Vicomtessede Beuus^ant, one of the leaders of 
the Parisian ton ; by her countenance he gets into fashionable 
society; — and he, moreover, becomes acquainted with La Comfesse 
and La Baronnej the gay daughters of the old P^re, both of whom, 
as well as every other lady mentioned in the novel — the lady patro- 
ness and all — are adulteresses — two or three deep. Our hero has 
the ill luck to offend the countess, by mentioning, unwittingly, her 
father’s name — but he obtains the good graces — nay, the last 
favours of Madame de Nucingen. How? — by attention — by 
flattery — by, in short, what is called making love ? No, — but by 
getting her invited to one of Madame de iieauseant’s assemblies, 
to which Madame de Nucingen — being only a banker’s wife — 
never before could penetrate. The gentlemen of this high life 
are — as might be expected — les males de ces femelles. The hero 
himself, the beau ideal of his genus, paints his own character by 
the soliloquy in which he expresses the amorous transports with 
which Madame de Nucingen inspires him : — 

‘ If,’ says this type of the generous and educated youth of Paris, 
‘ Madame de Nucingen should take an interest in me, I will teach her 
how to govern her husband. He deals in money — and no doubt could 
help me to make my fortune in a hurry.* 

We have already said that these etudians — employes — com?ms — 
lajeune France des barricades ! — have succeeded, in the modern 
novels — the vicomtes and chevaliers of old ; and the sentiments and 
spirit of these new heroes arc as much lowered as their rank. Tlie 
frivolity — the profusion — the profligacy — attributed to the roues of 
the last century, W'ere more tolerable tlian the characters assigned 
to their successors, — equally immoral, equally profligate, — but ren- 
dered more odious by meanness, selflshiicss, and vulgarity. They 
general represented as miserably poor. Eugene de lias- 
tij^iac’s greatest difficulties are to buy a pair of clean gloves and 
pay the hackney coach which is to convey him to a ball whence 
a countess is ready to elope with him. This part of the picture 
may be perhaps very true ; and to this, we suppose, w^e must attribute 
the fact, that the only thing, moral or material, that is spoken of 
with invariable respect is money : — Rem — quocumque modo — rem 
seems their characteristic device. But bad as is the picture of the 
upper ranks in this* novel, that of the middle class is much worse. 
The boarding-house is a den of filth, penury, envy, and malignity ; 
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the guests are^ — a young girl, put out to board in this dungeon by 
a father enormously rich, because he likes tile company of his son 
better — as if a brother and sister could not both live in the house 
of a father who has ten thousand a-year a convict, the honestest 
fellow in the whole book ; — an old maid and old bachelor, who 
turn out to be spies of the police, and who betray their poor mess- 
mate the convict. Le Pere Goriot, who at first had a decent 
chamber, and drank a glass of wine at his meals, was observed to 
become gradually more and more indigent, till at last he is reduced 
to the naked garret and plain water ; — the secret is that those rich 
daughters abandon him in public, and ruin him in private by 
extracting even his last pence, to supply their extravagance and 
profligacy ; and this admirable, father ends by selling a little an- 
nuity, the last wreck of his fortunes, to furnish a lodging in which 
M. Eugene de liastignac 7nny meet his daughter Madame de 
Nuringen, without danger of being interrupted by the husband. 
After this parental sacrifice the poor old man becomes wholly 
destitute, and dies almost of want. Eugene, as poor as he, — 
though he still figures away in high life, — applies in vain to the 
daughters for some small help, — at first to feed, and afterwards to 
bury their father. In vain. Eugene accompanies the sordid funeral 
of the Pere Goriot to his humble grave, and thence, to quote the 
aiillior’s own nonchalant conclusion, 

‘ walked to the Rue d’Artois to — dine with Madame de Nucingen* 

If M. Balsac’s Erench admirers — who must be so much better 
judges — had not assiucti us that this was ' an admirable picture of 
real Parisian life/ we should have pronounced it a clumsy tissue 
of odious exaggerations. 

In the other scenes of Parisian life many of the characters with 
which we have become acquainted in the Pere Goriot are repro- 
duced, but with deeper immorality and exaggerated improbabi- 
lities. They for the most part hinge on an association of 
conspirators called The Thirteen. This association is formed 
of villains of all ranks, from the stigmatized felon to the titled 
dandy, who, by their union, secrecy, and desperate fidelity 
to their chief and to each other, are represented as all-pot^er^ 
fal — to save or to destroy life — to confer or to ruin fortunes : 
the highest society and the loAvest are equally at their mercy; 
money, office, rank, consideration, are all at their disposal; 
and from poison and poniard up to naval and military arma- 
ments, no instrument of power is beyond their reach. And this 
is the monstrous stuft^ — and only not ridiculous and contemp- 
tible because it is monstrous — which forms the ground-work of 
M. de Balsac’s most applauded scenes of Parisian life ; and w^e 
can assure our readers, that of about thirty tales \vhich these 
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twelve or fourteen volumes contain, there are not above four or 
five whicii are not tainted, impregnated, saturated with every kind 
of Clime, every kind of filth, every kind of meanness, and, we 
we niiist add, every kind of absurdity and improbability. 

Besides his .novels, or, as they are called. Etudes but les 
Maeurs, M. de Balsac has published some other works, which, in 
concurrrence with his panegyrists, he is now pleased to desigiiate«^ 
as Etudes Philosophiques, They seem to us to be nothing else but 
demoralizing maxims exemplified by licentious examples;— the de- 
sign was infamous, but fortunately the Studies are in execution 
so stupid and so obscure, that even the curiosity of vice must 
be blunted at their aspect. M. Balsac never had any taste 
— and the shallow vein of his talents appears to be nearly worked 
out. 

The works which originally appeared under the pseudonyme of 
Micukl Raymond are now adopted by Michel Masson ; 
though, if we are to credit the dedication to Le Puritain de Seine 
et Marne ^ there is reason to suspect that Michel Masson himself 
is but the prete nom to a kind of partnership, of which a writer, 
whose real name is M, Raymond Brucker, is the chief, 'riiis is 
probable : for the works are of very unequal merit, and bear the 
signs, we think, of dift'erent hands. The most remarkable, or, we 
should rather say, the most popular of them — Les Intbnes — is, 
as Michel Masson tells us (disavowing at the same time any 
share in its composition), ^ le meilleur litre de Michel Raymond 
a l’estime des lecteurs" -Our readers will allow', therefore, that 
our selection of this work as a specimen of its author is not an 
unfair one ; though they may, perhaps, see reason to think that 
^ esteem ’ is not exactly the sentiment which it is calculated to 
inspire. 

Les Intimes are two intimate friends, a young architect and a 
young painter, who, on their return from Italy, happen, wliile 
changing horses at the post-house of Essonne, to see a boarding- 
school of young ladies going to church; they, of course, fall in 
love with tw'o of the spinsters, and after the usual preliminaries 
marry them. Miss Alaiiclle Millin becomes the wife of M. 
Edouard Granger, the arcliitect, and Miss Rosalie Feuchiires of 
M. Charles Bouvet, the painter. Poor Charles, to verify the 
proverb, Gueux comme un peintrey has not a sous in the w'orld, 
and labours under what would be in England other disadvantages. 
He is the illegitimate son of a felon, murderer, and pirate, who is 
wallowing in wealth and profligacy at Marseilles ; while the 
mother of Charles — the most amiable and virtuous of women— 
is starving in Paris. These little accidents of indigence, illegiti- 
macy, and dishonourable connexion, do not prevent Teu- 
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cheres, a bon bourgeois do ParU^ from giving his only child to poor 
Charles. But Charles soon ceases to be poor; his friend Granger 
endows him with a handsome fortune, including a joint share in 
a town residence in the Champs Elysees and a country box on 
the banks of the Seine, which the two happy families are to 
occupy in common. All this may appear very natural to the 
liberal imaginations of our French neighbours, but to our narrow 
intellects such excessive generosity and confidence appear even 
more incredible than the shocking depravity by which, as we shall 
see, they are followed. The truth is, that the French novelists, 
whether it arises irorn the disorder of their o^n minds, or from 
that of the society they paint, are 

‘ so over violent or over civil, 

That every man with them is God or Devil 
and their virtues, in the rare instance in which they deal in that 
article, arc pcihaps more exaggerated than their vices. 

Strange enough to say, tliis double menage goes on happily for 
a considerable time; but M. Gianger is a liberal, and chooses to 
leave home under pretence of diiccting some public works in a 
distant department, but really to spread and organize that spirit of 
revolt against the government which broke out in the Revolution 
of .Inly, At the same time, unluckily, Madame Charles accom- 
panies old Madame ]>ouvet to Marseilles, to attend the death- 
bed ol tlie rich pirate. 'I’he painter and Madame Granger are 
thus left to keep house together; the consequence is, we fear, 
natural ; but that which is not natural is, that alter the families are 
reunited, Madame Granger, suspecting one night that her maid 
had heard Charles’s voice in her bed-chamber, seizes a dagger 
and p.roceeds to the girl's room, and murders her as she sleeps, 
lietmning to her own apartment, she, with Charles's help, burns 
her own bloody niglit-clothes, and destroys also a large sum in bank- 
notes, with the intention of alleging that she had given them to 
the maid to pay bills, but that having, no doubt, embezzled them, 
the girl had committed suicide to avoid punishment. 

The anxious horror of the guilty pair next moruiug, while ex- 
pecting every moment to hear the explosion of terror which the 
discovery of the girl's death must produce, is described with much 
power, and several little incidents produced by her absence are 
highly wrought up ; but lo! a ridiculous denouement: the young 
woinau had indeed passed her mistress’s door in the night, not, 
however, for the purpose of listening at it, but on her way to meet 
her own lover in a distant part of the house, — and her mistress's 
vengeance was expended only on the bolster. The blood which 
had polluted the clothes she and Charles had taken such care to burn 
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her own : in hor blind effsrts to stab tho bolster she had cut 
her fingers ; and the whole affair passed off without any other 
notice or consequence than Madame Granger’s indignation against 
the frailty of her chambermaid. But the ensuing scenes are more 
real. Unreclaimed by this escape from tlie crime of murder, Ma- 
dame Granger becomes still worse, and by degrees descends to an 
incredible profligacy of conduct, and the details of her visits to 
petsans and places which we dare not describe, are given with a 
freedom which, in England, would be almost indictable. Charles, 
in a nocturnal attempt to visit her, is shot by his friend Granger 
as a robber, and escapes to the house of his father-in-law to die 
of the wound whose cauae is not suspected, but whose fatal 
"" effect is accelerated by the obstihate bigotry of a priest who., 
forces himself into the dying man’s room and insists on ofl'er- 
ing him the consolations of religion, in spite of all his friend, 
his wife, and his mother can urge against such uncharitable and 
indecent « conduct ; by main force the priest is expelled, and 
Charles is allowed to die in such peace as the world and a guilty 
life can give. His wife and his mother are of course heart-broken ; 
and at the end of the novel there remain only the adulteress 
and her confiding and unsuspicious husband, who is too busy in 
. overthrowing the throne of Charles X. to pay an adequate atten- 
tion to the errors and abuses which have crept into his own 
little kingdom. We shall take no notice of a great deal of inci- 
dental depravity which is scattered through the volumes; but we 
must observe that the only personages in the whole drama who 
are represented as having any sense of religion are the adul- 
teress and her mother, to whose baneful superstition the crimes 
of the former are chiefly attributed, though we cannot, for the 
life of us, discover how the mother’s bigotry produces the sensual 
profligacy of the daughter. But this impious malignity is so 
clearly the moral of the work, that it is oiir duty to exemplify 
what would be otherwise incredible by one or two extracts : — 

‘ Marielle (Madame Granger), re-deveiiue superstitieuse par sa 
crainte begaya des prieres et des paroles sacrileges pour reiidre Dicu 
complice de son crime, et la Sainte Vierge protectricc de scs amours 
impurs, 

*Dieu! Dleu! s’ecria-t-elle — que vous al-je fait? Vos sainles 
loix idont jamais He trahies dans mon coeur. J’ai eu Teau de bapt^rae 
sur mon front, et votre divine image dans ma poitriiie — Pitie pour la 
Chretienner 

The Christian ! 

This work, ^ the author’s best title to the esteem of the public,* 
had great success^ and was rapidly followed by several others 
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of tile same taste acquiril eundo — of deeper depravity. 

VVe shall only mention the last, — 

^ Le Puritain de Seine et Marncn* — This country puritan 
is a miller, \yhose only daughter is seduced to a profligacy wliich 
we cannot hint at— but which is profusely detailed in the original 
—not by a man, but by a woman. ' The indignant father follows 
her to Paris, and drags her from her lodgii^ in a ball dress, with- 
out hat or cloak, about eight o’clock one fine evening, across half 
the town and through the gay crowds of a fete at Mont Martre ; 
at a little distance beyond which, he murders her with his own 
hand, and chucks the body into the rubbish gf a neighbouring 
quarry, where some days after a doy finds — 
sticking out from a heap of filth — a Imman head — the flesh blue 
with putrefaction, but with a wreath of pearls in the hair !’ 

Our readers will not be surprised that after this publication the 
author should have dropped a fictitious name connected with such 
horrors; but the subsequent works of Mien cl Masson prove 
that the cause of the change was assuredly not any remorse for the 
atrocities of Michel Raymond. 

lie boldly adopts and continues Raymond’s Contes de VAtte^ 
Her — Tales of the Worlcshoj). Why the author should have chosen 
this title we do not sec ; tlicrc are but two out of eleven which have 
any relation to the life of artisans, and all arc of the same style 
and character as those we have already noticed — facies omnibus 
una — as our readers will see by the slight sketch we shall give 
of two or three of them. 

La Femme dxi Refractaire — The Deserter’s Wife — opens with 
a murder. The plot (in which the deserter and his wdfe arc inno- 
cent and subordinate agents) turns on an adultery ; it concludes 
as happily as possible — by the adulterer making an excellent match 
—the adulteress’s repenting xchen she has been abandoned — and all 
parties being satisfied- — except, w'e suppose, the wife and children 
of the poor man murdered in the outset. 

La Mere — is a prostitute and keeper of a brothel, who gives her 
illegitimate daughter an lionest education in a boarding-school, 
which brings about her marriage with a respectable young gentle- 
man. The earlier part of the story is given to details of low 
profligacy — the latter to a tissue of falsehoods and fraud, by 
which the mother endeavours to conceal from the family of her 
daughter’s husband her own early character and her subsequent 
profession. At the end .she dies, and her children erect her a 
monument, with this touching inscrip{j|on — 

•"/« rgjoSe me Bonne Mere.’ 

The only Christian to be found in all these publications is, we 
VOL, LVI. NO. CXI, H have 
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bnye seen^ a promiscuous adultejr^^^tl^ only good niother re- 
corded is the keeper of a brothel! 

La CompJainte has little mdecency, but is^ perhaps, more 
shocking from a mixture of levity and horror. The celebrated 
bear of the Jardin des Plantes dies. A bookseller, a kind of 
Parisian Curl — of whom there are but too many — imagines that a 
* complainfej* a lament, pn the bear might be made the vehicle of 
some personal satire against the court, the chief personages of 
which might each be supposed to sing a little comic elegy on the 
defunct animal. This design he proposes to a young man of let- 
ters, a relation of his own; but though he is starving with an un- 
fortunate girl, whom he keeps, he is too high-minded to prostitute 
his musct and rejects the proffered reward with indignation. Within, 
twenty-four hours, however, the pdor girl dies of disease and 
famine, and with her last breath requests her lover to give her a 
decent interment. Alas ! he has not the means. While he sits, 
in the dimness of night, in the room with the corpse, ruminating 
on his penury, he recollects the bookseller’s offer, seizes his pen, 
clears his throat, and, in a kind of frenzy, sings and writes, all 
night long, the drollest couplets to the liveliest tunes ! The story 
is not vigorously told, but this picture of agony grinning like a 
death’s head is, to our feelings, inexpressibly shocking. 

These specimens — which compose the whole of the first volume 
of the Tales of the Workshop — will, we presume, quite satisfy our 
readers. There is but one of them, we believe, that is not poU 
luted by sensual descriptions, by adultery, or by murder ; and 
some of them are a combination of all. 

MiCHfiii Masson, besides continuing Raymond’s Tales, has 
also published two or three separate novels — all in the same style. 
Lte Coeur d*une Jeune Fille we feel ourselves obliged to notice for 
the peculiar profligacy which is promulgated under that title. It 
is composed of twenty-four souvenirs — recollections of a young 
girVs life, and related by her to a man : — We shall give the titles 
of some of these chapters : — 

VI. excite la Boudeuse — Sullen Cecile. 

XVII, Toute la Lie-^T/te v^y Dregs. 

XVlll VEgide^The Mgis. 

XX. lie Baiser qui fait froid — The Freeing Kiss, 

Of two only of these chapters can we venture to give any idea. 
Sullen Ceeile is a friend of the heroine’s, who has obtained this 
epithet from her unusual gravity. The cause, however, was quite 
as unusual as the gravity^ — she was pining with a passion, which 
ends in a most happy marriage with her aim father — that is, with 
him whom the laW and the world considered as her father; but the 
gentlemad bad, it seems, good reason to think that CecUe, though 
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bis wife’s child and botn in wedlock^ was not really but the 
fruit of adultery; and so, at the end of eighteen years, he announces 
his discovery f aivoTces his wife, and marries the daughter!-^ 

The JSgis is a little incident in the life of the heroine herself 
•^80 incredibly indelicate and absurd, that it excites ec^ual dis** 
gust and contempt for the author who could invent such abomi-* 
nable trash. The young girl had, it seetns^ consented to give 
one of her lovers (she having three at the moment) a nocturnal 
interview. She was not insensible, however, of her danger, and 
had the precaution to arm herself with an tegis — prudence ? — 
honour? — modesty ? — no ; but she must tell it in her own words. 
She describes her 

‘ — dtJlicieux costume qui me rendait vraiment jolie— ma robe—^ma 
ceinture — ma collerette—- tout ^tait ravissant de fratebeur; et puis le 
dernier v&ement — celui que des yearn profanes pe sauraient voir,niais 
qvi ne se cache pas aux regards d'un epoux — celui lb. dis-je aussiecla* 
taut de blaiicheur que le reste de ma toilette, je venais de le quitter 
pour le remplacer par un autre que j’avais t5t^ prendre dans Varmoire 
au Hnge de la semaine passee, ** Tu me defendras ! dis-je en m’en 
emparant. Et je le sails encore en le frottant sur le parquet de la 
chambre. Ainsi, en garde contre moi-meme, je partis enfin pour aller 
trouver Paul.’ 

This ergis from the press of dirty clothes inspired her, she adds, 
with a ' sentiment de ri^sistunce que j'aurai en vain attendu de ma 
sagesseJ After this our readers will wonder what the contents 
must be of that other chapter which the writer modestly entitles 
* the very Dregs.^ 

We now arrive at an author, from a variety of circumstances 
the most remarkable of all. Not less clever than Balsac, not 
less wicked than Raymond, George Sand — by tlie union of 
impassioned rhetorick and sensual ideas — carries to its most per- 
nicious excess this species of demoralizing novel. But how much 
is our surprise and disgust increased, when we find that George 
Sand is a pseudonyme, and that these lascivious tales — disgusting 
enough if written by a man, however young, or however vicious-^ 
are really the production of a woman — a lady — a lady, if not of 
rank, at least of title — of Madame La Baronne du Devant*! This, 
even in times which have seen the Memoirs of Madame de St. 
Elme and the Duchess of Abrantes, is astonishing. 

It is not without difficulty that we can separate a man from his 
works; but undoubtedly when men write for the publisher, they 
do sometimes put ofi* their natural character. We have read of 
* The best good man with the worst-natured muse 

* We find the lady so designated, though we confess ourselves at a loss to guess 
where the Bai^ny do Devant may be. We ehould like to see the ermoiriei of this 
lingular title. 

H % Victor 
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Victor Hugo may never have seen the guillotine ; Bahac may be 
a mail of good manners and innocent conversation ; and Michel 
Masso)i*s greatest pleasure may be to walk out every fine evening 
in the monotonous gardens of the Luxembourg with his wife and 
children. All this is possible ; and male authors, like males of 
every other profession^ have a kind of licence to wear disguises,, 
which has never been granted to the other sex. 

‘ Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columhas* 

It is the price that the fair sex pays for the universal protection 
and deference which they receive, in all ranks and from all ranks, 
that they should possess the appearance, at least, of those gentler 
qualities upon which that protection and deference are founded. 
When they lose the one they forfeit the other, and they descend, 
not merely to our level, but below it. Young says, in one of 
those moral epigrams which sparkle throughout his too much 
neglected volumes — 

* A shameless woman is the worst of men ;* 
and we, therefore, feel that wc arc entitled to examine Madame 
du Decant and her books, not merely with critical, but with 
personal severity ; for, as the anomaly and mischief of a liceii< 
tious publication by a woman is so much more impudent and 
odious than a similar oifence in a man, so the natural rights of 
society would justify a severer chastisement. Hut we have no 
intention to insist upon that right^ — Madame du Devant has her- 
self admitted the principle wc advance, by thinking it expedient 
to blazon on her title-pages a masculine pseudonyme — and wc 
are content to accept that amende — (worthless as, in reason, wc 
feel it to be) — and to consider the works without reference to 
the deep and important distinctions which might justly be made in 
reference to the sex of the writer. 

Hut the choice of the pseudonyme itself is not unimportant, 
and deserves a passing observation. — George Sand ! A Ger- 
man name can hardly have been chosen at random by a French 
writer. Why, then, Sa7id? In honour, we believe, or, at least, 
in remembrance of Sandy that young German fanatic who, in 
the year 1819, astounded the world with that practical scene of 
enthusiastic and bloody romance — the assassination of Kotzebue. 
If this name was assumed as an indication of the character of the 
author’s works, it w'as, to a certain degree, well chosen; but 
though the name of Sand is in harmony with many of these .blood- 
stained pages, it affords no promise of the lascivious scenes, which 
are still more frequent. We have had, and we still have, some 
conscientious doubts whether we should mention this author at 
all, but we have been determined to do so by having found his 
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works in *our, London circulating libraries. Whether we shall 
have sufficient influence to put them into the Index Expurgatorius 
we know not ; but at least we may be permitted to mention in 
Albemarle Street, what is sold and circulated in Piccadilly and 
Bond Street* 

Madame du Devant — for, although we decline taking severer 
measures^ we must at least condemn her, as the parliament of 
Paris did the Chevalier d’Eon, to wear her petticoats — Madame 
du Devant, we say, is a closer follower of Rousseau than any of the 
writers we have been mentioning. They have adopted the principles 
of the school — she mimics the very gait and manners of the master. 
The majority of her novels are founded on a single plot — the plot of 
the Heloise — an ill-assorted marriage and an adulterous amour; 
and the very unequal conflict between duty and passion is con- 
ducted in a burning style, both of sentiment and language, obvi- 
ously kindled at the guilty flame of Julio and SL Preux, But 
she has in some respects gone far beyond her model. Rousseau 
never ventures to exhibit flic actual scene of guilt, however vividly 
he paints its preliminaries and consequences. Madame du De- 
vant has no such scruples. Rousseau, moreover, in the note 
which he adds to the conclusion of the Ilcloise, adduces, as 
a kind of palliation of the immorality of his story, that at least 
it is not aggravated by the addition of ‘ noirceurs,* * crimes,' 
^horreurs;' and he expresses a contemptuous pity for both the 
heads and hearts of the authors who deal in such deplorable 
dramas. But Madame du i>evaiit has not only repeated the main 
incident of the Heloise in several difl’erent novels, but finding, we 
suppose, that frequent repetition deprives even adultery of its 
zest, she thinks it necessary to stimulate the palling appetite of 
her readers with ^ noirceurs, crimes, et horrmrs, beyond what 
even the corrupt head, or still more corrupt heart, of Rousseau 
could have imagined. 

In the first of her novels, Indiana — it happens, by a combina- 
tion of accidents- — that the guilt of the wife is not complete ; — but 
the devil loses nothing by the interruption. The successive scenes 
of seduction are given in all their most passionate details, and 
Indiana is, on the whole, more debased than she would Jiavc 
been by the early accomplishment of her guilty desires. And 
there is an under-plot of the seduction (followed by a shocking 
suicide) of Indiana’s humble companion by the same gallant who 
perverts and abandons the lady herself. The story is not fuller of 
wickedness than of absurdities, and the denouement is quite in 
character. Indiana, having lost her husband by death and her 
lover by infidelity, resolves to commit suicide ; but is persuaded by 
a stupid cousin, who accompanies her throughout the novel with 
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9kbrotherli/ attachment, not to do it Jir Europe, but to go all the 
way to the Isle of France in the Bast Indian seas, where the act 
may be romantically executed by tumbUng down a certain preci- 
pice, with which, in the daya of their infancy, these two cousins, 
both naUves of that island, had been acquainted ; and the * petit 
cousin^ promises that if the disconsolate beauty will adopt this very 
rational suggestion, he, on bis part, will be so obliging as to ac- 
company her to the island, and even engages to partake the 
suicide. So generous an offer is irresistible ; they sail for the 
Isle of France— they arrive — they take a considerable time to re- 
fresh themselves after their long voyage, and to prepare themselves 
for a longer. At last one night, when all is ready, they retire to 
the mountains, they approach the precipice — they contemplate 
from the cliff the boiling torrent into which they are to throw 
themselves — they iind it in all respects an unexceptionably con- 
venient place for their purpose — they take a last embrace — advance 
hand in band to the edge of the precipice — pause for a moment to 
admire the moon— sit down to wait till a cloud shall come to veil 
their fatal deed in congenial obscurity — but they tarry rather too 
long, and begin to hesitate. The next morning finds them still 
alive, seated on the rock ; and the next evening finds them — more 
comfortably, but less romantically — in bed together^ without any 
preliminary interference of either priest or magistrate. 

In Valentine, M. Le Comte de llaimbault has two daughters, 
Louise and Valentine — Louise, poor young lady, has had a — 
misfortune ! for which her father — instigated by her step-mother — 
not only turns her out of doors, but shoots the seducer through 
the head— a vengeance which the author makes still more natural 
by informing us that the deceased was the gallant not only of the 
daughter, but of the wife of the count. Tlie count soon follow^ed 
his antagonist to the other world, and his widow and her daughter 
Valentine come to inhabit the chateau de llaimbault. In the 
mean while Louise, having put the fruit of her misfortune — a fine 
little boy — to school, comes to reside incognita amidst the scones 
of her youth, and lodges at the cottage of a peasant close to the 
park of Hainibault. Here, however, though she conceals herself 
from every one else, she makes herself known to her sister Valen- 
tine, who visits her in secret, and by this intercourse becomes 
acquainted with a young peasant called Benedict. This youth, 
after having been in love with and rejected by Louise, raises his 
eyes to. Mademoiselle Valentine, who condescends to accept his 
respectful devotion, and rewards him at parting one evening with a 
chaste salute. But this little amourette does not prevent Valentine, 
who is a model of good sense and amiability, from consenting to 
marry M. de Lansac, a young gentleman of rank and fortune chosen 
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fdr her by hei* tttother, iiiftd at first veiry readily accepted by hefdelf. 
The day before the ceremony, hoiivfever, the bride receives a letter 
froih her humble friend Benedict, imploring her, by the remem- 
brance of the chaste kiss before mentioned, to meet him iii a 
Corner of the park. Valentine, * dans /*IN nocence e< la puret6 
d^UTt premier amour y resolves to comply with this reasonable re- 
quest, though she does not conceal from herself— the danger? the 
crime f — no, no- — only the difficulty of escaping, on the very eve 
of her wedding, from the eyes of the family and the attentions of a 
young and ardent bridegroom. She manages, however, by a dex- 
trous lie which she dictates to her old nurse, to steal away to the ren- 
dezvous, wliere she spends two hours with Benedict ; but although 
' Us ne chercherent point a se soustraire au danger des plus ardentes 
Emotions, Vhonneur de Valentine efait en surete dans le sein de 
Benedict,' This w'as lucky, and the marriage ceremony with M. 
de Lansac was solemnized next day. But on the evening of that 
happy day, poor M. de Lansac was reduced to stroll about the gar- 
dens during the first part of the night, and to repose in his haefte- 
lor's bed during ihe latter — for Valentine had bolted her door: but — 
on ne s'avise jamais de tout — she had forgotten to bolt her window ^ 
and through her Mundow Benedict entered and passed the night in 
her chamber, but — what harm ? ' ies an ges,' Madame du Devan t 
assures us, ‘ sont moins purs que le coeur d'un jeune homme de 
vingt ans lorsquHl nime. aveepasdon' We don’t pretend to know 
much of angels ; — all we know is, that the pages in which Ma- 
dame du Devant describes the scenes of this night are not quite 
pure enough to enable iis to say any more than that a fortunate 
dose of opium (why taken we cannot guess) rendered Valentine 
au almost unconscious witness of the innocent transports of the 
seraphic Benedict. 

Valentine is now in a strange dilemma ; but she exhibits at once 
that combination of prudence and j)urify wdth which the author 
has so bounteously cndow'cd her ; she bolts both the window and 
ihe door, and will not commit an infidelity either to her husband 
or her seraph. At last, however, both the one and the other grow 
weary ; the husband is ordered away on a diplomatic mission, and 
Benedict endeavours to blow out his brains in the very corner of 
the park where he had been * le jjIus timide des amans, ct le plus 
heureux des hommes.^ He recovers of his wounds in the head, 
but, alas ! those in the heart are every hour more inflamed, and 
after a long series of increasing compliances and diminishing 
resistances on the part of Madame de Lansac, their guilt is com- 
plete. Then comes the final account. M. de Lansac is killed in 
a duel. Benedict, in a day or two after this good news arrives, 
is killed by a farmer, who sees him getting in at the window of 
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wlio had lent her room to VMontine. Valentine survives 
hM but a week; and the farmer having got drunk one night to 
drown his remorse for his mistake^ makes unhappU; another mis- 
take, and drowns himself. This amiable picture would not be 
complete if we did not add Madame du Devaiit's account of the 
death'bed of Valentine, the disobedient daughter — the intriguing 
girl—- the guilty wife— the cause of all this murder and suicide !— 

‘ Valentine inoumt huit jours apres. La keligiok — [*tis the only 
place in the book where the idea occurs, except to be scoffed at] — versa 
qmlque baume sur ses dernier $ imtans; ct la tendresse de Louise (the 
misforlunatc sister) adoucit ce rude passage de la lerre au ciel ! ! T 

We proceed without comment to another story. 

Jacques, a distinguished officer, of 35, marries Fernando de 
Theursan, of 17. With the exception of the difference of age, 
no iiiaiTiage could be made under happier auspices. Femande 
adores and admires her husband ; he is the man of her ow'ii 
choice ; and indeed his fortune, his reputation, his person, his 
manners, liis talents, and, above all, his goodness and generosity, 
all do honour to her taste, and promise the happiest futurity. But 
there can be no happiness — at least, no innocent happiness — for 
.nny of the children of Madame du Devant’s brain. M. Jacques 
has a sister to whom one M. Octave is paying his addresses. Wc 
see not very clearly why Octave should be obliged to employ 
Madame Jacques to intercede for him with her sister-in-law’, but 
so it is, and what begins by a mediation ends in adultery. Octave 
is faitldess to his mistress and Fernande to her husband. Jacques 
is very much disj:omposed at this ingratitude in his wife and his 
friend ; but he still loves her so much as to desire her happiness 
beyond his own, and with a magnanimity which cannot be suffi- 
ciently admired, commits suicide — not in jealousy or anger — but 
with calm and considerate benevolence, in order that his dear Fer- 
nande may be at liberty to become the wife of her beloved Octave. 

Andre is an interesting and comparatively blameless story of 
the loves of the son of a country gentleman with a poor little or- 
phan dress-maker of a neighbouring town. They are both amiable 
and virtuous, but the youth is of a timid and wavering temper, 
and cannot find courage cither to offend his father \^y making so 
unequal a match, or to sacrifice Ins own feelings by breaking it 
oft’. The course of the story appears to tend naturally to an inno- 
cent and happy denouement, but the author— as if she delighted 
in guilt and blood— makes the interesting young creature forfeit 
her honour — (though she is married in the next page, and the 
error does not help the story in any way) — and subsequently kills 
her by killing the unborn child with which she was about to pre- 
sent hot husband, at the moment when there was a likelihood of a 
reconciliation with his father. But 
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But if this story is comparatively innocenti it is coupled in the 
same livraison with one of the author’s worst productions — ^tbe 
biography of a kept woman (a young Flamande of good family 
and forliinc) and her first seducer, an Italian swindler, of the 
name of Leone LeonL The whole volume is a succession of 
knavery— treachery — profligacy — adultery — poison — murder. We 
cannot tell whether it was accident or design that lias coupled 
these two tales in one livraison ; we can only say that our sur- 
prise was great to find that of the two volumes issued under the 
t f!c of Andre^ the second turned out to be this infamous history 
of Leone Leoni, 

We cannot spare room for any details of Le Secretaire Iniime^ 
Rose et Jjlanche, MeteUuy La Marquise, Lavinia, which Madame 
dll Devant has poured out with such a baneful fecundity ; but we 
cannot refrain from distinguishing from the impure crowd the re- 
volting romance of Lelia, of which the heroines — high-born and 
wealthy heroines, be it observed — are not merely prostitutes, but 
monsters — the men, convicts, maniacs, and murderers — the inci- 
dents, such as never before were printed in any book publicly 
sold — and the work altogether such as in any country in the world 
but France would be burned by the hangman. As it would be 
impossible — morally impossible — to give our readers any analysis 
of this vague and vicious production, we hope we shall be excused 
for laying before them some short samples of the sentiments : — 

‘ J'iitais prt'/re*— says a monk in love with a loose blue-stocking — 
‘ Jc. connaissais Ics chases dc la tor re ct du ciel — Je. voyais Lelia 
telle qu’elle est sorti du sciii de Dieu : heaule, c*cst a dire leiitation; 
espoir, c*est d dire epreuve ; bienfait, cesl d dire mensonge. Lelia — 
Lelia, Ion vom ne s^ed-il pas nuie sur vus Icvres avx noms saercs dc 
la Vierge d des auges ? Ne l^ai~je pas placee dans le ciel au cole de 
Diou 7nCwe ?* 

‘ Vvnion de thomme d la Jhnme devrait olre passagere dans les des- 
seiiis de la Providence : tout s’oppose h leur association, et le change- 
men t est une necessite de leur nature,* 

‘ Eh him (says Puleherie, the bolder Mcssalina of the two equally 
profligate heroines, to her sister Lelia) pvisque t ons ne potivez pas 
vous faire religieusc, faites vous courlisanne. Avec quoi '/ dit Lelia 
d'un air egarc. Je ii’ai pas de sens.* 

‘ II Ven viendra, dit Puleherie en sourianU — 

* II y a un refuge contre les hommes — Ic suicide : il y a un re- 
fuge conlre Dieu^e'est le neant P 

• Dieu te gardait^ ame inviolable et sainie ! Nvlle orgie^ nuUe femme 
amourense — nvlk amilie Va possedee-^tu os restee yikhgb dans un 
corps PEOSTiTUB d iQUles les debauches 

These, 



Thes«, we dol^nly our reiii^ra^ are ititioe^nt cOinmon- 
places of morality compared with passages which swarm ih every 
pagC; but which we trembled add shuddered to readj, and which 
We dare nOt copy. 

And here we gladly close our notice of the individual works. 
We have said nothing of the tribe of imitators who propagate, with 
less talent and in obscurer circles, the principles of Balsac, Michel 
Raymond, and George Sand. Contemptible as writers, they are 
by no means contemptible as instruments of national corruption ; 
but being obliged by our limits to make a selection, we have taken 
our examples from those writers who are universally, and without 
dispute, admitted to be the first novelists of France, and the truest 
painters of her manners and her morals. 

There are some authors of better reputation and less fame, such 
as MM. De Vigny, Janin, Sue — Mesdaines Girardin, Gay, 
&c. ; but they are more like novelists of the old school, and their 
works have no other connexion with our present inquiry than 
to prove, by their comparative inferiority of circulation and popu- 
laiity, the real depravation of the public taste^ and we must add 
of public morals, and consequently of public safety. 

When w^e confess ourselves equally astonished and alarmed at 
this deluge of impurity, obscenity and impiety, we are not, we 
believe, disturbed by trifling or imaginary dangers : at least none 
of the ostentatious friends of llm unbounded liberty of the press, — 
none of the political party to which the authors of most, if not all 
of those works confessedly belong, — none of those who attest that 
Opinion is the queen of the ivorld^ and the printing press her firs f 
minister, — can deny the intimate, the vital connexion of popular 
literature with popular character, whether popular literature be 
tookecl upon as an index of the popular character as it exists, — 
or as an instrument by which popular character may be made, — 
or, ill its broader and truer light, of both index and instrument. 

But if any one could be found bold enough to deny the theory 
of these propositions, We liave unfoitunately a superabundance of 
facts to establish their practical truth. Wc have upon our table 
before us upwards of one hundred novels of this class pub- 
lished within the last five years, and we could have, we believe, in- 
creased the number two or three fold ; and there is not in that 
number half a dozen — absolutely, we believe not six,^iti which a 
lapse of female chastity is not the main incident ; there are not ten 
in which that lapse is not adulterous ; — in not a few it is accom- 
panied by incest or other unnatural profligacies ; and in a majority 
It is attended by suicide and murder. 

Is the evidence they give of the state of society false ? — then 
their effect must be to poison minds now inndi^ent. 

Is 
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h their evidence true ?-«->then our worst apprehensions are 
realised. 

Take it which way you will, the evil is flagrant, the danger im- 
minent. We have heard of moral phenomena, but here we have 
a record of immoral phenomena, which we think must startle the 
steadiest eye and the firmest heart. But it is not by our feeble 
commentary, by our antiquated apprehensions, by our illiberality, 
our pedantry, our bigotry, or by whatever name our feelings may 
be ridiculed, that w e wisli this great question to be judged. 

Let us look at the confessions .of the very doctors of the new 
school. ^ I have shown,’ says M. de Balsac, not in a novel, but 
in what he denominates a philosophical and physiological essay 
on Marriage, — that great and substantial bond of human society 
and happiness, — 

‘ I have shown — that it is almcst impossible for a married woman 
to preserve her virtue in France — qu’il est presque impossible a une 
femme mariee de rester vtriunise en France" 

‘ A law of marriage,’ says Madame dii Devant, ‘ which should en- 
deavour to combine morality with love, is as mad, as impotent to re- 
strain i)assion, as derisory before Cod, as the social marriage of the 
present times is before mcnC 
And again : — 

‘ No theory should be absolutely rejected ; and I therefore will admit 
lhai of conjugal fidelity, — but only as a case of to the gene- 

ral rule : the majority of the world has other wants!" 

God forbid that we should give implicit credit to such state- 
ments. We are satisfied tiiat lliey are the exaggerations of writers, 
who, to justify their own views, have an intciest in overcharg- 
ing, when they do not altogether misrepresent, the real state of 
society ; but on the other hand, we are equally convinced that the 
misrepresentation is only in degree; and that shrewd and anxious 
candidates for public favour would neither give utterance to such 
opinions, nor make them the basis of w orks on which depend their 
fortune and their fame, if they were not assured that both the 
opinions and tlic pictures have enough of truth to render them 
palatable and popular w'ith the public : and even if it could be 
argued that the public with whom such works could be palatable 
and popular were not alreatly deeply corrupted, it must, we think, 
be admitted that they could not fail, under such a regimen, soon 
to become so. Let us hear what the great oracle Rousseau says, 
— and M. Balsac tells us tliat Rousseau is the highest authority 
upon w liat he calls moral and we call immoral questions.— Rous*- 
seau, in his preface to the Heldise, sets out by confessing frankly 
that this species of romance is ^ a necessary of life in ^ corrupted 
state of society,’ — and from this it follows, as a corollary, that an 
enormous supply 6f this necessary article infers an enormous ex- 
tent 
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of corruption to absorb it. This indicates bis opinion as to 
the cause of theSe works^ — now let us look at his opinion as to 
their consequences : * The style of my work/ he says, ‘ will oftend 
people of taste^ — the matter will alarm the decent^ and scandalise 
women of virtue, but as to a girl's reading it ! — she who shall dare 
to read a single page of it is lost for eveK* Now the work which 
Rousseau himself thus candidly denounces would appear, we 
hesitate not to affirm, innocent, innocuous, blameless, when com- 
pared with the gross scenes, the inflanimatory language, the hlthy 
details of every species of sensual profligacy which these novels 
exhibit, and we adopt with great sincerity Housseau’s opinion, 
that she who dares to read a single page of the hundred thousand 
licentious pages with wdiich the last five years have inundated 
society, is lost for ever. 

But these, it may be said, are only reasonings. Let us conic, 
then, to facls,~]et us look at the records of the French press, and 
at the evidence of their courts of justice. Let us open any lilc of 
French newspapers, and we shall find in almost every page a 
tragedy of real life, generally equalling, and often exceeding the 
most profligate and bloody of the pictures of the novelists. 

Passing the autumn of 1834 in the country, we happened to be 
struck with the number of suicides and other tragical events which 
w'ere reported in one or two of the French journals which reached 
us — the Gazette de France and the Tribune. At first we only 
wondered, — at last they became so frequent and so atrocious that 
w^e began to cut out the paragraphs, — we unluckily did not keep 
the exact dates of all our extracts, but we have the dates of sixty- 
five suicides in the month of October alone. We subjoin some 
particulars, and first some extracts from, the Paris and provincial 
papers, to showr the universality of the evil : — 

‘ Pans,— The mania of suicide has reached all classes of society.* 

‘ St. Omer {North of France). — TJie mania of suicide continues to 
make daily progress.’ 

‘ Lyons {East), — We have to report another suicide — a scourge 
which now invades all classes.* 

‘ Elboeuf { West), — ^Another suicide to add to the number reported 
everyday/ 

* Auck {South),— The fearful disease of suicide continues to ravage 
the whole of France.* 

‘ Orleans {Centre), — We have to report another suicide — a frenzy 
v^ich invades all classes of society.’ 

We shall now state the number of suicides reported in one 
week, of w hich we happen to have kept notes 

Oct. 22. — Five suicides. Oct. 26. — ^Three suicides. 

„ 23. — ^Four suicides. „ 27. — Two suicides. 

„ 24. — One suicide. „ 28.— Six suicides. 

52. — Two suicides. 
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and this in two papers alone. In the whole month we find in our 
note-book| as we have said, of exactly dated casea above sixty. 
Between the end of September and the beginning of December, 
wO have no less than one hundred and ten. We shall now 
give a few of the cases in detail : — 

* Euphrosine Lemoine was the daughter of a bourgeois of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine. She loved, and had admitted to secret inter- 
views, a young cabinet-maker of the neighbourhood, — her parents, 

however, had long intended her to marry Mr. B , a man of some 

property. She reluctantly consented, — pronounced the fatal yes' [we 
translate, whenever we can, the exact words of our original], ‘ and the 
young man prudently left Paris for some years. In 1834 he yielded 
to the desire of once more seeing her he had loved, — they met, — and 
the husband was dishonoured. This was followed by an elopement ; 
but the husband, who still loved his wife, in spite of her crimes, dis- 
covered her retreat, and by the intervention of friends and of the 
police^ a reconciliation was eflected : in vain ; they again eloped,-— 
but only to perish together, and they were found, eight days after, 
dead, locked in each other’s arms, in a miserable apartment they had 
hired for the purpose. Before the suicide, one of them had sketched 
with coal, on the wall of their retreat, two flaming hearts^ beneath 

this inscription, — “ They had sworn eternal love^ and deaths terrible 
deaths shaU find them united,*^ ’ 

* This morning a boatman discovered, in the Seine, a mass whicli 
the stream seemed to roll along with difficulty, — lie found it was two 
bodies, — a young woman about twenty, tastefully dressed, and a 
young man in the uniform of the 8th Hussars, — the left hand and foot 
of one victim were laid to the right hand and foot of the other ; a bit 
of paper, carefully wrapped up in parcliment, to preserve it from tbo 
water, told their names and their motives ; — 

* ♦* O you — whoever you viay 6e, conipassionaie souls^ who shall find 
these two bodies united^ know that we loved each other with the most 
ardent affection^ and that wo have perished together^ that we may be 
eternally united. Know^ compassionate souls, that our last desire is^ 
that you should place usy united as toe are, in the same grave. Man 
should not separate those whom death has joined. 

(Signed) “ Florine. Goyon.’* 

' Some evenings since a light was observed in the Church at Rueil. 
This singular appearance occasioned a search ; on the approach of 
the authorities the light was extinguished, — but a ivoman’s stays were 
found on the pavement. The beadle of the church was met, apparently 
much agitated. On a further search, the proprietress of the stays 
was found concealed in a press under the drops mortuaires (the parish 
pall). The unhappy man, on the detection of this profanation, 
drowned himself in the river, where his body has since been found.* 

‘ M. Malglaivo, a half-pay officer, lately employed in a public 

office, 
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ottee, had suftr^d some unexpected j^eimiary losses. Lest Satoi^ey 
Me of his friends received a note fcbm M. Malglaive, by the twopenny 
post* requesting him to call at bis lodgings, where he would find a 
packet addressed to him. On proceeding there and opening the packet, 
he found a letter in these words:— 

* ** When you shall have received this letter^ my poor Eleanote and I 
will be no more, Ee so good as to have our door opened ; you will find 
our eyes closed for ever. We are tveary of misfortunes^ and don^t see 
how we can do better than end them. Satisfied of the courage and at* 
tachment of my excellent wife^ I was certain that she would adopt my 
vieWSi and take her share in my design.^* 

* These young people, for the husband was but thirty-four and the 
wife twenty*eigbt, had taken the most minute precautions to render 
the effect of the fumes of charcoal — the mode of death they had 
chosen — certain ; but a brace of loaded pistols was placed on the 
night-table, to be used if the charcoal had failed/ 


* Two young people — Auguste, aged 2G, and Henrietle, aged 18 — • 
had long loved each'other, but the parents of the giil would not con- 
sent to the match. In this difficulty the young man wrote to Hen- 
riette — “ Mm are inexorable — well, let vs set them at difiancc — God 
is all-powerful — our marriage shall be celebrated in his presence^ and 
to-morrow, if you love me, we ivill write, in our blood and at the fool 
of the Cross, our marriage vow** 

‘ This proposition turned the weak girl's head, and she consented. 
They proceeded one night last week to a field near St. Denis, where 
there was a Cross ; on their way they made incisions in the arms of 
both, to procure the blood in which the following acte de mariage 
was written : — 

* “ Great Gody who governs the destinies of mankindy take us under 
ihy holy protection / As man will not iinilc ,vs, %ve come on our knees 
to implore thy sanction to our indissoluble union. 0 God, take pity on 
two of thy poor children ! Assemble all ihy heavenly choir, that on so 
happy a day they may partake our transports, and be witnesses of the 
holy joy that shines in our hearts, O God! O ye Angels of Heaven 
and Saints of Paradise ! look down %ipon a happiness which even the 
blessed may envy. 

* “ Andyou, shades of our parents, come to this affecting ceremony ; 
come and give us your approbation and your blessing. It is in the pre- 
sence of you all that we — Pierre Auguste and Marie Henriette — sfWear to 
helang to each other, and to each other only, and to be faithful to each 
other to the hour of dissolution : yes, we swear it — we swear it with 
one voice. You are our witnesses, and we are united for life and for 
death, 

• ‘‘ (Signed in letters of blood) “ Pibrrb Auguste. 

“ Marie Henriette.” 

* The very day after this visionary marriage, it was dissolved by 
the suicide of the unfortunate Henriette. The monsept her fault had 
bedexee irreparable, her betrayer abandoned her ; and the poor crea- 
ture 
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turQ thvQ\y herself into the Seine. On her body was found the fore. 

S ;oing singular acte de marriage^ to which she had subjoined with a 
eeble hand the following note 

‘ “ He has dishonoured me — the momter! He deceived me hy prem 
tences which went to my heart ; hut it is he V)ho is to be pitied-^-^eick 
that he is /” * 

The morbid fancy of Madame du Devant could hardly have 
woven a more horrible tragedy. We know not whether the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which appeared a few days after the foregoingi 
relates to the same melancholy affair \ it is very probable : — 

‘ Yesterday a young man of the name of Auguste^ about twenty- 
five years of age, committed suicide, by throwing himself naked from 
the fifth story of a house iu the Rue Neuve Saint Marc. He was 
a waiter in the gambling-house called Frescati.’ 

‘ We announced a few days since the death of the Count de Cler- 
mont Ferraiid, who died by his own hands on the very day of his 
Avedding. The facts are as follow : — M. de Clermont Ferrand, aged 
twenty-five, had become attached to a young person, whom he. wished 
to marry against the \\ishes of his family ; but his mother, who had 
great influence over him, prevailed on him to break off that con- 
nexion and to consent to a union witli a young lady, beautiful, ac- 
complished, wealthy, and with whom he had been long acquainted. 
To make this match still more suitable, and to reward him for his 
compliance vtuth her wishes, liis mother settled on him a larger portion 
of her fortune than he could have expected. The day appointed for 
the marriage arrived. During the ceremony, M. de Clermont was 
calm, but on pronouncing the jfaial yes, he turned pale and was near 
fainting ; but he soon recovered himself, and endeavoured by his at- 
tentions to his bride to dissipate this little cloud. But he had scarcely 
returned to his mansion, when he sliut himself up in his closet and 
stabbed himself repeatedly. A servant who, observing his being ill 
during the ceremony, had followed him, saw him fall, and called for 
assistance ; it was too late — he died early that same afternoon, re- 
questing with his last breath that the nature of his death should be 
concealed from his mother.' 

‘ A fresh suicide has recently occurred near Paris. Madame de 

F has killed herself in the park of her own chateau, with her 

own fowling^-piece, which she took out on pretence of going shooting, 
as she was in the habit of doing. She loaded it with six balls, and 
placing the muzzle to her breast, discharged it. The only cause 
assigned is the vexation slie and M. de felt at her having no 

children to inherit their large fortune.* 

‘ A young woman, of a highly honourable commercial family, has 
just put an end to herself, overwhelmed with the idea of having foi«- 
feited the esteem of her husband. Rosalie had from her youtli been 
destined to be the wife of M. ^ , a gentleman of heir own station 

in 
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life* Their union^ though nol dmtingjyiished by any transports of 
wve, was soberly and rationally happy, and they had two children* 

‘ Unfortunately, Madame C was obliged by affairs of business 

to go into the country, while her husband remaihod at Paris. During 
this absence, she appears to have formed a guilty passion (the circum- 
stances of which have not been revealed) ; but on her return home, 
the remorse of her conscience so pre^ cd upon her spirits as to be at 
last insupportable, and after a long and painful struggle she resolved 
upon 8 uicid(J. She had often resisted and overcome the fatal tempta- 
tion, but last Sunday it overcame her. Just before the fatal act, she 
Wi^te a long letter to her sisters [of which wo can only spare room 
for the most striking passages] : — 

‘ ** / Aave reso/ved to terminate my existence to-day; but I have not 
had during the whole morning resolution to leave niy poor little chil- 


dren, who are unconscious of their mother's agony Forgive^ 

my dear sister^ the grief that my death is about to cause you. If my 
excellent husband has offended you, forgive him ff I had ap- 


preciated his worth, I should not be the wretch I am; my negligence 
towards him began my misfortune, hut I had nolhing to rejnoach my- 
self with iili my fatal journey to SarccUes — that journey was my ruin ! 

If I had your virtues, J should have been the happiest of women, 
but I allowed myself to be bewildered by a senlimeut which I had not 
before known, and in my adpable frenzy I ivas (juilly before J iniendejl 
it ,4.0 my God! may my repentance be accepted, and may Ihy good- 
ness inspire my husband with a peculiar — an exalted degree of parental 
affecUm for those unhappy and innocent children. Protect them. Oh 
my Gpdy and grant that they may not curse the memory of their un^ 
happy mother, who was gitilly without intending it, 

* “ And you, O my dearest Louis, forgive your wretched wife, who 
offers you this her last farewell,^* 

* One may judge the consternation whicli tliis affecting letter spread 
in the family. The sister, on receiving the letter, liastcned with 

Dr. Bouillet to Mr. C ’s house — it was too late — they found the 

poor woman in the last agonies of death, while her little children were 
playing about th^ adjoiniiig room at the little sports of their age.’ 

Here we must stop, because we have exhausted — not our matter, 
but — the space we can allow to this branch of the subject. The 
instances we have given are translated verbatim (except some 
abridgment) — we have not added a single circumstance to 
heighten the effect, and the only selection we made was to take, 
as pur notes offered them, those cases in which the motives of the 
suicides happened to be bestasc^^iiied. There are twenty others, 
for which we cannot ii^d roptn, of the same circumstantial cha- 
racter, 'and what will n^'doubfc; serve to concentrate the horror that 
tins detail must excite,^ ive believe we may venture to (although 
unluckily we have not/the. exact date of all pur extracts) that every 
im:ihat we have quoted appeared in the single month of Octe^j 
* ' ' 1834 . 
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1834. The whole onf hundred and ten 4Case3 of suicide, with a 
proportional collection of assassinations and murder^, occur, as we 
have said, in the course of that single autumn ; and wc have no 
reason to sup|K)se that any other equal period would have been less 
fruitful in such deplorable events. And finally, it is reniaikable 
that the instances that have thus, almost fortuitously, presented 
themselves embrace all classe<i of society, from the count in 
chateau to the waiter in a gambling liouse — from the daughter 
of a peer of France to the poor little sempstress of the Faubourg. 

Wc shall be told, perhaps, "that such crimes arc of all ages and 
nations, and reminded that — (pits tulerit Gmcchoft — it does not 
become Englishmen to complain of .suicide. It is true that such 
crimes aie of all limes and countries, but the present question is 
as to the dpfjree in which they may exist — whether they are rare 
or frequent — whether they are intTcasing or diminishing under a' 
purlicLilar regimen. Diseajre and death aiu common to all men ; 
but that is no jyiswer to those wlio w'ouUl inquire into the causes 
or remedies of a parlicnlar contagion. If France, which in the 
Inst century was in a condition to reproach us with the frequency 
of suicides, has loi the la^il’oity \eais outstripped ns in the race of 
ilealli, and if, of those forty years, the last five or six liave been 
marked, out of all pr()p«)rticni, with this crime, it becomes us to 
look about for the causes of the growing evil, which is not merely 
an evil in itself, but the index also and measure of the growth of 
so many other crimes. And can any one have read the sketches we 
have given of I'rench nov<‘Is, and the instances wc have produced 
of I'lench morals, without seeing that they arc not only of one 
country, hut of one family ; and that the novels, in fact, preseiit, 
upon the whole, the less unfavourable view of the «tate of French 
society ? 

J>ut it is not on mere incidents of iliis nature only that our 
alarms are grounded. We will not heie rept?at wlmt we formerly 
said on the subject of the drama — though that is, and must be, a 
most important consideralion ; — but we N\ill take a more solemn 
and indisputable ciileiioii — the proceedings in the courts of law. 
It is but too true that 1 'ranee has always had a large propoition of 
Causes rclebres — but we beliexe we may safely assert that there 
have been moie trials for llagitious oft’ences within the last six 
years than had ilisgraced llie whole cenluiy preceding the tragedy 
of Louis XVI. 

We shall not now allude to the recent pditicnl trials — though^ 
they are the first-born and legitimate children of the Lnfitte IJe- 
vulution, and are only cqualled iii number by the countless prose* 
cations of the Ucign ot Feiryi:. Our present object is wfilh the 
iriaU only that reveal the morid aspect of the limes. The field is 
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m wide, examine it as it realty dei^*ves would occupy our 

whole all we can do is to quote a few in which the prin- 

ciples which pervade the novels we have been exainiuiiig appear to 
exhibit themselves ; and we shall conbiie our notice to very recent 
instances. If we were to embrace four or five years, we should 
fill a volume — we have not room for even four or^ve months. 

In the course of last autumn, a lady of some landed property, of 
the name of Vinette, had occasion to express some disapprobation 
of the peasant or farmer who managed her estate of La A'iiicee, on 
the bunks of the I^oiic. Much after tlie manner of Valentine 
de Lansac, this Mademoiselle Vinette had admitted this peasant — 
named not Benedict, but Broduml — to the last familial ities ; but 
if this case is not quite so bad as the seeing that Mademoi- 

selle Vinet was unmairied, it is worse on the other side, for 
iirochard had a wife and thive childien. In consequence of the 
quarrel we have nieulioned, Hioch iid returned dial altcjiioon to his 
lady’s room and imirderetl her willi a l<^g of wood, but not before 
she had made so much noise as to ulaini lii- wife, wlio, lot)king 
out, saw him diawing somediing lliKnigh the garden which looked 
like the body of his mistress. TeiiirKd at this sight, which satis- 
fied her of her husband’s guilt and of her own inisfoitnnc as a 
wife and as a raotlirr, she with Iier thihiieii escaped to iicr own 
relations. 

In about two hours llrochard informed the neighbours that bis 
inislress had disappeaied — he went himself to invite the anlhoi ities 
to make inquiries on the spot. Nc^thing appeared — but next dav 
some one tound buried on a spot of new I v -worked ground in the 
garden ^ladeinuiselle Vinelte's bonnet, and eventually, about iive 
hundred paces off, the boil\. These ciinunstanecs w'eie conceah d 
from Brochard, who spent the whole cla\ in llie most a(ii\e search 
— in sounding the wells and dragging the ri\er — for his mistress. 
After they had allowed him to exhaust himself in his fiiiitless 
labours, they led him by the light of a lantern to the spot where 
the body lay under a heap of leases, and desiied him — to trij then:! 

There were loiind in Brochard’s possession two papcis pin porting 
to be — the one a gift Irom Mademoiselle \ incite to Brochard of all 
her property at La V^inc^e, — the other a letter to her mother, beg- 
ging her to take no further paius to discover what had become of 
her. 

In the last summer, a surgeon of the name of Prosper Bancal 
was tried for the murder of Madame Priolland, a woman he 
had seduced from her husband — under most extraordinary circum- 
^ stances, too long to be here repeated v — the main fact w'as clear and 
' eobfossed^ — the woman had been murdered, and murdered by her 

paramour ; 
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paramour ; but he plfi^ded that it was by her oip^nsent — that 
tliey were tired of life, and had determined to di^ together. His 
own wounds were slight, and there seemed abundant cause to 
suspect his defence ; the jury, however, chose to believe that he 
had endeavoured to commit two murders though he had only 
succeeded in one, and they therefore acquitted him. 

Hut may it hot be remarked that this is an ill-chosen in- 
stance, for that the same thing happened recently in Jersey, and 
that not long since a tragedy of analogous nature occurred at 
Barnes in Suircy ? ’Tis too true: yet instead of invalidating, 
these unhappy cases seem rather to support our opinion — in 
both these cases the seducers and accomplices in the death of the 
infatuated young woincii were — Fa i:N( ! In the Barnes 

case, the unhappy }oiitli, who had been set at liberty, and who 
liad gone back to his own roiintiy, could find no rest, and he 
returned, within a few Meek», and cominittevl suicide on the grave 
of his victim. two lollouiug cases behmg also to the return 

ofls:r):— 

‘ A very strange affair, — which, we cannot guess why, the Gazette 
(les Trihaiiaiix Jias not incntiomd, is at this moment peiicliiig before 
the Ctmr thiynl. ft U the (i(‘inani'l of a perianal separation made by 
Bertin de Vaux against her hiisbaiid, eldest son of M. Bertin 
de Viinx, editor of the .‘oiirnal des Debats (now a peer of France). 
\\ e .sliaii give liercaftcr tlie very pUpninf details of this affair.’ 

W Inch, howe\or, we havti not st*en. 


‘ A horrihle crime has jiL>t transpired at Avesnes. A woman, 
whose equivocal conduct had often excited observation, and who had 
heen suspected of pregnancy, thougli no child appeared, was, on a 
late pregnancy, nariowly watciicd, and her residence subsequently 
examined by the police. They found in tlie ihinmey of her bed-room 
aeroi norpses rf chilthcii sowked and dri* d . — the remains of eleven 
whicii slie had had all together.* 

At the assi/es in last November in Paris, a man of llie name of 
Joseph David, ihirtv -tight years of age, was tried for the murder 
of the wife of his brother, Pierre Jacques David, a letiied officer, 
a member of the legion of honour, and head of one of the branches 
of the Hotel dcs Invalides, who Inul possessed interest enough to 
obtain for his unworthy bi other a cieikship in his own depart- 
ment. 'This wretch had, it seems, etulcavouied to seduce bis 
sistei-indaw’, but not being able to succeed, (as seems proved, 
though the culpiit himself alleged that /w hudf) he murdered the 
woman, but in such a w ay as to suggest a possibility of her death 
having been occasioned by suicide — which, with the allegatiou 
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ll^i its cause the wife’s critmiltiltty^ Wft^ic prisoner’s defence* 
This trial was rendered still more painfully the appearance, as 
witnesses in the prosecution, of the father of the two Davids, an 
old captain in the army, and of his grandson, the son of the vic- 
tim and nephew of the culprit. He was found guilty, and after 
a long hesitation on the part of the government, lately executed. 

On the 8th of December last, a butcher of the city of Marseilles, 
going earlj' to his work, observed four men carrying a heavy load. 
The butcher, suspecting tiiein to be thieves, let loose his dog, on 
whose approach the men dropped the load and made off, wijile 
the dog stood over it howling in the most lamentable manner. 
On examination the bundle was found to contain the body of one 
Arnaud, a kind of; quack doctor, who was known in the city as 
the advocate for, and — when he could find patients suHiciently 
confident — practise!' of, the process of transfusion of blof>d. But 
the body exhibited the most extraordinary facts —the windpin* had 
been cut — the stomach opened in its whole length — the entrails all 
taken out, but replaced — the openings sewn up, and the body 
then carefully waslied and dressed. Some witnes.ses affected to 
believe that the iinliapj)y doctor had been the \ictim of some of 
his patients, who had been practising on him his own ait ot 
transfusion of blood, and that opinion, strange to say, prevailed 
for some time; but on some subsequent incidents, the wife of Ar- 
naud, w'itii whom he had been on bad terms, and a man wlio 
was the intimate liiend of both pailies, were ariestod, and there 
seemed reason to suppose that the murder liad been only an 
epilogue to an adulteiy. But the strange treatment of the body 
remains unexplained, and the French papi.is have been so en- 
gaged w'ith the Ficschi trials, that they have not thought it worth 
while to finish this extraonlinary story. 

The next trial is a pcifect modeiu romance. M. de Foiitalba 
is one of the great proprietors of France. His son had been a 
page of Napoleon’s, and aftcrwaids a distinguished officer, aide-de- 
camp to Marshal Ney, and a piolegd ot ilie J^uke of liilcliingcii. 
He iiiarried the daughter of Madame d’Almonastcr, and for 
some time they lived happily ; but on the death of her mother, 
Madame de Pontalba begun to indulge in such extravagances 
that even the enormous fortune of the Ponlalbas was unequal to 
it. This led to some remonstrance on the part of the hus- 
band ; on the morning after which she disappeared from the hotel, 
and neither he nor her children had any clue to her retreat. At 
J^st, alter an interval of some months, arrives a letter from 
her to her husband, dated New Orleans, in which she announces 

that 
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that sh6 means to apjj^ for a divorce ; but for e^teen months 
nothing more was heard of her, except by her drafls for money. 
At last she returned, but only to afflict her family. Her son 
was at the military academy of St. Cyr — she induced him to 
dope, and the boy was plunged in every species of debauchery 
and expense. This a89icted in the deepest manner his grandfather, 
who revoked a bequest winch he had made him of about 4000^. 
a-ycf'r, and seemed to apprehend for him nothing but future- 
ruin and disgrace. The old man, eighly-two }eais of age, re- 
sided in his chateau of Mont Lev6qiie, whither in October, 
183-1, Madame de Pontalha went to attempt a reconciliation 
with the wealthy senior. Then and there occnired the most ex- 
traordinary and unacconntable scene that, though v»'e have just 
read one hundred French novels, we ever met with. On the 
JOth of October, the day after Madame de Pontalba’s arrival, 
she found she could make no impression on the father-in-law, and 
was about to ictmn to Paris, when old M. de Pontalba, at the 
age of eighty-two, observing a moment when' she was alone in 
her apaituient, enters it with a brace of double-barrelled pistols, 
locks the door, and approaching his astonished daughtcr-in-law' 
desijcs her * to recommend herself to God, for that she has but 
few nunules to li\e but he does not even allow lier one minute 
— he files inunedintely, and two balls enter her left brca.st. She 
slaits lip and Hies, her blood streaming about, to a closet, ex- 
claiming that she will submit to any terms, if he wall spare her. 

‘ Ao, no; you mvsi die !' — and he fires his second pistol. She 
had instinctively covered her heart with her hand — that hand is 
miserably fractured by the balls ; but saved her heart. Slie. then 
escapes to another closet, where a third shot is fired at her without 
effect — and at last she rushes in despair at the door — and while 
M. de Pontalba is discharging his last barrel at her, she succeeds 
in opening it. The family, alarmed by the firing, ai rives, and 
she is saved. Tiio old man, on seeing that she is beyond his 
reach, returns to his apartments, and blows out his brains. It 
seems clear that lie had lesolvcil to make a sacrifice of the short 
remnant of his ow n life, in order to release his son and his grand- 
son from their unfortunate connexion with Madame de Pontalba. 
JJiit he failed — none of her wounds wcie mortal; and within a 
month after, Madame de Pontalba, ^perfectly recovered, in high 
hoallh and spirits, radiant and crowmed with flowers, was to be 
seen at all the fetes and concerts of the capital.’ 

In the mean time a suit for restitution of conjugal rights was 
pending between her and her husband ; and towards the end of 
last October a final decree of the court enjoined that Madame de 
l^oiilalba should return under marital authority, and should reside 
ill such of her husband’s houses as he should appoint — excepting 
#!# only — 
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Admirable delicacy^the Cfaate^^ de Mont Leveque, 
where the bloody scene had been acted. 


The following story is so extraordinary, that we should have 
hesitated to have noticed it, if we did not find it in a paper with 
so respectable and almost official a character as the Gazette des 
TribunaiiA'. 

‘ A young and handsome wife of a shopkeeper, on the Boulevard 
Montmartre, being one day quite alone behind lier counter, was ad- 
dressed by a person who bore all the external marks of a geiitlenuin, 
under a pretence that he was desirous of making a -election of some 
jewellery. He soon, however, began to talk to the /oUe innrchunde. of 
the inipressioii slie had made on liim since lie first beheld her, and, in 
order to recommend liis suit, placed before her a paper which lie said 
Avas a formal deed by which he settled upon her a pension of 3.),()00f. 
(1400/.) a-year, offeung along with tV:ls deed a sum in bank-notes 
amounting to 50,00()f. (-aono/.) and a large purse filled with gold — 
all of which gifts he pressed on her on condition that slie would quit 
her husband, and go and live Avith him (the donor) ai his ciiatcau. 
The stranger then left the shop abruptly, saying lie would call again 
for her aiisAA^er. lie came AAdthin an hour after, when the pretty 
marchande told him that she felt liiglily indignant at his audacious 
proceeding, and requested him instantly to take had' his inoncy and 
papers (which had remained untouched on the counter), and never 
again to set his foot in her shop. lie did as lie Avas bid, tlireatcning 
to revenge himself for the manner in which lie liad heeri treated. 
The lady, howeA'er, abstained from mentioning the occurrence to her 
husband, or any other person, and soon forgot it altogether. Some 
weeks after, as she was again sitting alone in her sliop, six men came in, 
among Avhom Avas her professed admirer. It appears they had been 
AA'atching a fdA’^onrahle opportunity for their infamous purpose, for 
they found no difficulty in dragging the poor woman from the sliop 
into a back parlour, after locking the door of Avhich they threw her 
on the floor, and Avhile five of her assailants forcibly held (hjwii lier 
arms and legs, each of the six in turn took advantage of her helpless 
situation. After this they all retired lia-stily, leaving tlio poor Avoman 
insensible from terror and the acts of violence committed on lier 
person. Information Avas subsequently givi-n to the police of this 
daring and unheard-of outrage, and means were immediately tulveri to 
secure the principal criminal and his accomplices. Tlie chief actor in 
this atrocity must be a notonoms character, for the victim of his 
violence declares that between his first and second Ausit she had seen 
him frequently go by on the Boulevard in a very splendid cipnpage, 
which she describes so as to lead to the discovery of its supposed 
owner.’ 


As the complicated and mysterious Proces la Rondcre has 
been reported in the Eiiglisli papeis, and as it has been discussed 
and recently reviewed with great ability in the Times (4lh and 5th 

April), 
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April), it is probably familiar to most of our readers. We shall 
therefore only say of ft, that , both the author — the motive-^aud 
the extent of the alleged oft’ences were left in more obscurity and 
doubt at the conclusion of the trial than at its commencement ; 
and that a young lady or a young gentleman — children of officers 
of distinguished rank and iionourable character — must have been 
cUheVt if not hof/t, guilty of the foulest calumnies, the meanest 
intrigues, and the most impudent perjuries — to say nothing of gross 
violations of personal decency. The tribunals lound the young 
officer guilty ; but that verdict did not, we understand, receive 
universal assent fjoin those who attended the trial ; and the shrewd 
writer in the Timen has detailed reasons again.-.t il, whieh in Eng- 
land Mould certainly produce at least a new' trial, lint be that as 
it may, the whole affair, if developed in all its details, would afford 
M. de Balsac as i)l(jua)it and almost as immoral a subject as any 
of his Sednes de fa Fie pricre. 

Anecdotes of foimer times, when, in a lonely inn, the benighted 
traveller was sure to find a den of murder — anccdote.s, long since 
worn out in novels and on the stage, lire now' revived, not in the 
hut of the foiest, but on tiie high roads of France, close to a 
royal residence and within a few’ posts of the capital. 

‘ The son uf ii nk irhant at St. Quentin some days ago (March, 
IS.’Jtf) left his fi< 7 ine for I’aris with a sum of 1200 francs. Ills father, 
from receiving no letter from him, made inquiries, and at length ap- 
plied to the authorities, who instituted a search. A napkin beaiiiig 
marks of hloodv fingers iiaving hceii wiped on it, being found on the 
banks of the rivor near Verberie. between Senlis and Compiegiie, ex- 
cited suspicion against the proprietors of a small inn at that place, 
vvliose initials it hi^re. The mistress was examined, and at length eon- 
fessed that slie, nsdsted In/ lur female sirvfud, had murdered tiie young 
man in liis hod ; thei/ then cut hia hodij into pieces^ and threw them 
par lainhfaux — into the river, whieh ran at a short distance from the 
house.’ 

'I'his is exactly tlie stoiy of Madame de Gcnlis’s pretty little 
piece of'yi hon Entcndenr, saint ' — with the important difference, 
w'hich inaiks the spirit of flie two periods, — that in Madame tie 
(Jenlis’s fable the young female servant refuses to assi.st in the 
murder, and actual ly enables llio young gentleman to make his 
escape ; in the real scene, the tjirl ks as blood-thirsty as the hag, 

W e shall not— though reminded of them by the circumstances 
of this last butchery^— i\\\e\\ upon olheis of these strange and 
tra«»ic scenes, of which almost every week produces one or two 
instances in scmie pait or other of France, where the mere thirst 
of blood or plunder is diversified by fantastical cruelty. To show 
the connexion of these individual cases with the general stale of 
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soeidt; would require the examination of many more instances than 
we have room for. We merely indicate them as a branch of the 
subject^ which is not to be left altogether out of tlie account. 

But before we can close our very abridged and imperfect cata- 
logue of judicial romances — all occurring within the last few 
months — there is one which requires^ on every account^ particular 
notice. ^ 

In the French papers of the 8lh November last, w'e observed 
that a man of letters, M. Altaroche, was tried for libels on Louis 
Philippe. One jf these libels was a song, which was subinilted 
to the jury, and ran as follows : — 


‘ PErmON u’UN VOI.KL U A UN UOI SON VOISIN. 


SiiiE, de gidce £coutez moi, 

Je vieusiie sortir des j;aleres — 

Je suis volcur, voiis ^tes roi, — 
Aj^issons cnst'ralde en l>ons frfros 
Les giMis de bien me font burreiir, 
J’ai le ccpur dur et Tdine vile, 

Ju suis sans pit 14, sans honneur ; — 
Ah I faiteb-moi ^p/yen/ dc wj/Zp. 
Bon ! je me vois deja serp^ent ; 

C'est line inaigre rccomiii nse. 
X<*ap|:etLt me vient en man^eaiit : 
AUons, siBK, un peu d'iiiduli:;ence 
Je suis hargneux comme tin roqui-tj 
D’un vieux singe j’ai la malire; 

An total, je vandrais Gts(itnt: 
Fdites-moi j)rvfet de jw/tce / 


Je suis, j’espeie, un bon prelet] 
Toute prison est trop petite ; 

V.M melier pourttiul n'est pas fait, 

Je U* sens bien, pour oum inente. 

Je sais devirer un biuU>;et, 

Je sais en)liomlU r ui, n*gis(i*e; 

Je signeiai ; ** \ o.Ui.. '-t I 
Ah, siitK ! failL'is-JU'-i ruxt'/'V. 

Sim:, oserai-je leclainer— 

Mais ecoutez-nioi sans coi^re ; 

I A* v<eu t]ue je vais exLuiiuer, 
Poiiirait bien. irui <‘oi, ' ‘ieplairc : 
Jr suis j'ourl'r^ tivtney 
I^ulre^ impi/otffih/ej I'apuvey 
J'af fail fte pendre mun parent — . • . 
Sim:, ccdcz-moi votue p/ave /’ 


This song, when read in court, excited considerable applause, 
and, as a specimen of caustic satiie, appeared to ns to deserve 
it. W^e thought it, at least, as poignant as any of those cele- 
brated ‘ odes' in which lleranger had slandered the predecessor of 
Louis Philippe, and we could not help feeling that this sudden 
and vigorous right about of the satiric muse was a kind of poetical 
justice on the new' government, which had been, in no inconsider- 
able degree, indebted for its existence to that species of compo- 
sition. 

If w e w ere surprised and, in a literary point of view', pleased at 
seeing in M. Altaroche so powerful a successor and rival to Jie- 
ranger, what W'as our astonishment when we fuinid — only four days 
later — that is, on the l(2th November — that a felon oi \\\e name of 
Lcwenaircy who appeared at the bar of the Ciiminal Court of 
Paris fur a complication of robberies and murders, was the real 
author of these clever verses, of which M. Altaroche was only the 
plagiary and publisher ! 

We certainly never were more surprised ; and W'e should have 
doubted whclhcT it was possible that such a w'letch could have 
tieen the real author, but that Lacciuiirc reclaimed his property in 
' another 
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another song^ \rhicb^ though not so good as the former, (as indeed 
the very subject forbade,) had yet enough of its spirit to establish 
llie identity of the Chansonnicr. 


* Je 8uis im voletir, un filou, 

Un sc6i£rat, jo Ic confesse ; 

Maf» qiiand j*ai fait, quelque basrj^sse^ 
U61as 1 jc n’ avals pus le son. 

La faiin rend iiii hommc exctHsable. 

Un pciivfet do gprand app^tit 
Pent bien ctre tento du diable; 

Muis pour me voler men esprit, 
Netes-vous pas plus nuseruble P 

Or, centre un semblable inefuit 
Notre code est inuet, je pense. 

All parquet, j’en siiis sur d'avunce, 

]Ud pbiiiitti aiirali bieii pen dVilet. 

Pour deruber \in\iJt/or/ie *(*une l)0iu'se)| 
Oil s'ou va tout droit ru piisoii, 

Aiissi Ic prudent Jltarovht' 

Ne rn\i vole qu’iiiie clianson, 

Sans meiire la main dans nia poche. 


Un voleiir aflroit et subtil. 

Pour 6viter toute surprise, 

Sait d^guiser sa marchandise 
£t la veudre ainsi sans peril. 
JUaruchet aussi raisonnable, 

Kt craignant quelque camouflet, 
A pris le paiti detestable 
D'estropier chaque couplet, 
Pour le rendre meconnaissablc* 

Je ne puis assez m’etunner 
])e cc bel acte do courage. 

D’nn autre copier Touvrage — 
Pour inoi so faire einpri.sonncr ! 
Ce devoument est admirable, 

Kt c*est avoir iin trop bon coeiir 
3)e remp’.acer le vrai coupable ; 
Kt sans avoir 6te Tauteur, 
D’etre I’editeur rcsponsable.’ 


l^csides tliP.'O and other clever verses, it turned out that Lace- 
naire had produced several essays in the public journals, and had, 
in favoured the public vvilli a little treatise on Prison 

Disripltuc. written, of coiiise, in the most liberal and philanthropic 
piiiK'iplfs, and rulvocaling the refoiiii of the existing system of 
gaol administration with no small ability, and evidently a per/cc^ 
knou'lcdijo of his subject I 

Ibit all this had not prevented his committing, and did not 
prevent his being convicted of and exccnled for a long series of 
robberies imd murders ; and at his trial and on the scaffold he 
showed the uncommon phenomenon of great talents and elegant 
acijuiiemcnts, united with nut only bloody ferocity, but with the 
lowest and most odious treachery, meanness, and cowardice, 

Alas ! we fear that this phenomenon may not be henceforward 
so uiu'oiiunon. Lacenaiie turned out to have originally been of 
that class which supplies the modern novelists with their favourite 
heroes. lie had been an ; — but his pecuniary resources 

did not enable him to inainiaiii that station in society to which, it 
seems, the July Uevoliilion (of which they were the main insiru- 
iiieiits) has taught this too iminerous, and llierefoic indigent and 
restless, class of spirits to aspire. A week after Laccnaire’s trial 
another young hero being brought to the bar, insisted on making 
his defence in rhyme, and the Court, wisely ' considerant that the 
law, which permits every accused person to offer a defence,, bad 
not specified whether it was to he prose or verscj sat to hear this 
fellow recite a long political satire. 

We shall say nothing of the political considerations connected 
with the rieschi plot, — lliough there again we find that France 

and 
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and her precarious government are reaping the bitter and bloody 
fruits of revolutionary disorder^ — >but the moral features of the 
affair are hardly less alarming. They are so obvious that we will 
not waste time in commenting upon them ; but we cannot resist 
giving an extract from a letter which we have received from one 
of the shrewdest, ablest, and must upright men we have ever 
known, on the aspect which this trial exhibited : — 

‘ I attended Fieschi’s trial, and certainly, in all my tolerably ex- 
tensive acquaintance with mankind all over the world, I never saw 
anything at all approaching to the disorder of these proceedings: 
you would have thought that Fieschi was the coiidiic\.ur of the trial ; 
— he was permitted to cross-question not only tlie witnesses but his 
fellow-prisoners, with the object of inculpating them — and some- 
times he would have a sparring match with the President of the Court, 
who had not always the best of the encounter. On one occasion I 
saw Fieschi, Pepin, two witnesses, the Procureur-Goneral, and the 
President of the Court of Peers, all on their legs at once, scpiab- 
bling who should speak. Fieschi silenced them ail, — took a pinch 
of snuff, — laughed as he looked at the galleries, and, noddinf> to Nina 
Lassave, proceeded to show Avhat a great man he wa:., and how 
worthily the eyes of all France were now turned upon Idm;— a senti- 
ment which produced a “ vire sensation^*' or, in plain Kiigir^h, threw 
the whole auditory in the galleries into an ecstacy of as^ellt.’ 

Fieschi became a kind of hero, — not merely with mm who 
might have some political feeling for the bold cliampion of an- 
other revolution, but, — with the female spectatois, and even 
with wom"^ of the higher orders, who seem to have looked on 
him with u|te same eyes that the gentle Anndte and the lofty 
Hmriette ofW.de Balsac's novels did on the murderers who fasci- 
nated them. Nay, after he was condemned, many of tliey-*ccr.v, his 
Judges, went or sent to beg his milogmph ! — (fools ! had it not 
been w'ritten in blood enough on their boulevards?); — and the 
other authorities, as they are called, paid him every kind of 
attention and almost of deference; and his incestuous covmhine 
Nina was admitted to visit him in prison on terms of indulgence 
that were denied to the ivifo and children of his less audacious, 
and therefore less admired, associates, Pejna and Morey; but 
even those subaltern villains come in for a share of the tender 
interest of a portion of the public. On cci tain anniversaries the 
Buonapartistes Vixe in the habit of thiowing crowns of the little 
winter dowser' called immortelles at the base of Napoleon’s statue 
in the Place Veiidome, — the Pepinistes and Moreyites, in imita- 
tion of so good an example, pay the same nfl'ectionate compliment 
to the graves of their martyrs - but this must be done in secret; 
— for in that land of freedom those who are detected in throwing 
flowers on a grave are seized by the police, and thrown, without 
bail or mainpiize, into gaol ; — very properly, — very necessarily, — 

but 
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but not perhaps very legally — certainly not very consistently — 
under the auspices ot' a government which professes to stand on 
libertfj and the rights of man — and above all of a government 
which had decorated these self-same men, Morey and Pepin, 
with the order of July, for the self-same action of iiriiig on the 
King’s troops, on the self-same Boulevard, the self-same day, five 
years before. We have before us a letter of l^epin’s ilated 2(ith 
October, 1834, signed ^ Theodore Pepiny decork do Juillet.* 

.Nor is it only tlie turbulent and hardened f nieutiers — (to use a 
new and expres/ive word with which Louis Philippe has enriched 
his language) —of Paris, who exhibit their sympathies with those 
wretches. We lead in one of the late rVench papers (Sunday, 
oth March), — 

‘ Yesterda}^, a young man and a young Avoman, his sister, who had 
arrived only the day before from Caicassonne [one of the most distant 
corners of rrance^. were arrested by the ]juliee as they were throwing 
garlands of imnv>rlrllc.s on the grave'< of Morey and PepinJ 
\\ liat a hero and a heroine for M. de Halsac s next livraison of 
the Scenes dc In I ie de Province ! 

Noi is tlu re any reason to suppose that these tragic instances 
are diinmi'jluiig. We liiid it stated indeed that, of late, the go- 
venniienl has re-itraiin.d the press fMun publishing accounts of 
suicides and niurdeis ; but they cannot wholly suppress such arlioles 
ofintelligcnce, and even \N Idle we have been writing tbi.s paper 
they liave swarmed upon us; and to prove, btvond ail question, that 
we liave not been looking ihiongli an indojiniie period jfor extra-- 
ordinary cases, we are templed to select some ollj^those with 
wlucli oNK paper (the Aational) of one fortnight;; of the last 
month sii))plies ns. ^ 

‘ 4th February^ IS ‘3d. — \\''e have to communicate a deplorable event 
wliich occurred la.st Sunday at Vallon d’Aulfes, near Marseilles. A 
tishermaii with a large fan\ily had been driven by domestic troubles to 
foi'm 11 design of suicide, which he long since annouueed. On Sunday 
last he rliinbed a high rovh in the neiglibourhood, w here, in tlie sight 
of hi.s friends below, with a erveiji v in hU hamU he wa.s evidently 
saying his last j-raYcrs, jircparatory to suicide. One of tlie neigh- 
bours, guessing his intentions, reached tlie spot suddenlv, and seized 
him — a struggle ensued on the edge of the precipice — the unhappy 
irian prevailed, and, escaping fiom the anus of Ids friendly antagonist, 
flung himself over the preeij>ice, and was killed on the sjK)t. He ha$ 
left a family of nine children.* 

* \th Fdiruary, IS.'KJ. — A jniest of the name of Gourraud was con- 
victed of having' made the confeasional the scene of frequent attempts 
on tlie morals of several females under the age of twenty-one, by habi- 
tual exc itements to corruption and debauchery — [vveomit the details]. 
The Tribunal of Ourrectional Police of Toiirnay had actpiittcd the 
prisoner on the p;round that he had not co7nmiUal any Irgrd ojfence. 

That 
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sentence was appealed {ram, and the Tribunal of Appeal found 
t^t there was an article of the code which might be applied to his 
case, and sentenced him to two years’ impnsonmenty and a fine of 50 
francs (40^.)/ 

‘ Ith February^ 1836. — A wealthy inhabitant of St, Denis, whose 
name it would painful to mention, arrived the day before yesterday 
from a long journey, in which he had had occasion to carry a brace of 
pistols — these he deposited loaded on a table in his bed-cliamber. and 
sat down to dinner with his family and some friends invited to celebrate 
his return. Hardly was dinner begun, when a discussion arose be- 
tween the father and his eldest daughter, about twenty years of age. 
This young woman had often shown great jealousy of her younger 
sister, of whom she pretended her father was fonder than of her. On 
this occasion, the same feeling lu'oke out, and after some strong exhi- 
bition of ill temper on her part, her father said, “Nay, if you are 
sulky, you had better go to bed.” The girl got up immediately, went 
to her father’s bed-room, took one of the pistols and shot herself, and 
expired in a few hours in great agony.’ 

— 

‘ IStk February y 1836.— An extraordinary affair ooenpies at this 

moment the tribunal of Riom. A gentleman, M. M (L V , 

of one of the most respectable families of the Department (Puy de 
Dome), is accused of the murder of his son. The young man had 
fermed an intimate connexion with the daughter of a neighbouring 
farmer, and was anxious to marry her : his father rejetle.l tlie pro- 
posal as dishonourable to his family, and made a formal opposition 
to the legal steps which the son had taken for the celebration of the 
marriage, but without effect ; his opposition was rejected ; and all 
was prepared for the performance of the ceremony, when, the night 
before it was to take place, the son, coming from the residence of his 
tnhtress, w^as fired at and killed on the sj^ot. After some inquiries, 
and the examination of circumstances and witnesses, the authorities 

have thought it necessary to commit M. de V to the gaol of 

Riom. The trial will show whether it is possible that a father can 
have sacrificed his son to his prejudices~or whether the general sus- 
picion may not arise from that morbid appetite for violent emotions, 
which disposes the public to invest ordinary events with a dramatic 
character.’ 

* This, our readers will recollect, bears no slight affinity to George 
Sdnd^s story of Andrd. But the reality is more horrible than the 
fiction ; and who can tell whether that fiction may not have tended 
io produce in the mind of the young man the obstinacy which ex- 
asperated tlie parent into this unnatural atrocity? 


‘ \4fih Fehruartfy 1836. — ^The corpse of a woman was found the other 
day in a well near Troyes, At first it was thought a case of suicide, but 
further inquiry revealed a shocking crime, and the husband, the chit- 
dfmy and the son4n4av) of the victim have been all arrested on the 
eiuifnination made by the local authorities. This affair cannot but 

revive 
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revive the painful recollections of the parricides Oudin, convicted at 
the assizes of Troyes in 1834.’ 

‘ \3ih Febriimy, 1836. — Yesterday a court-martial was held on a 
subject which has acquired a deplorable celebrity by the rank of the 
parties and the heinousness of the crimes-^adultery, incest, and an 
attempt at a double murder. 

* Lieut.-Colonel R of the 46th regiment of the line, quartered 

in Paris, was informed by his servants that they had the strongest 

reason to suspect that his wife, Madame R . was habitually guilty 

of the last depravity with her (nm brother, M, G . They Iiad 

satisfied themselA^es of the fact by gimblet-holes made in the door of 
the saloon, and they oifered tlieir master the same conviction by the 

same means. Lieut.-Colonel R consented, and, to deceive the 

guilty parties, announced that he intended to go on the 25th January 
to a great bull, given by M. Thiers. On that evening he dined with 
his wife and brother-in-liiw', and after dinner left them together as if 
he was going to the l)all — but be did not leave the house, and was 
soon convinced, by tlie mode offered by the servants, of his dishonour. 
HebuiJit into the room, and with a case of pistols endeavoured to 
terminate the existence of the guilty couple, but in his extreme 
agitation only wounded them. The brother made his escape from the 
Jiouse, the wife ffed to a place of concealment, and the Lieut.-Colonel 
proceede l to surrender liiiv.selfto the colonel of the regiment. All 
the fiict'3 were proved in the fullest manner — the advliere incestiieuXi 
and the double tentative de meiirtre — but on a consideration of the 
great provocation, the court acquitted the prisoner altogether.’ 

No one, wc suppose, could object lo the entire acquittal of 

Lieut.-Colonel II under such circumstances ; but Englishmen 

will wonder a little at the legislation \\hich transfers from the ordi- 
nary criminal jurisdiction of the country to a court’-martial a mutter 
which involved no militmy question whatsoever. 

Tlie paper of the \C)fh Fehrmmj contains three cases of murder^ 
and one of fratricide, all of peculiar character, and one of an 
attempt at inuidcr, which, as being the shortest, we extract : — 

‘ On tlie 12th February, a man belonging to tlie little town of St. 
Genis, near Lyons, in consequence of a violent dispute with his wife, 
attempted to strangle her, and left her for dead ; but doubting after- 
wards whether be had completely accomplished his purpose, he re- 
turned to finish it if she should be still alive. The woman had so far 
recovered as to get to her own room; where, fearing another attack, 
slic shut herself in with her children. The husband, unable to force 
the door, collected combustibles in different parts of the house and set 
fire to it, with the intention of either suffocating or burning to death 
both Ids wife and children —they however happily escaped through 
the window, and the monster, who endeavoured to make his escape, 
was taken.* 
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l6tA FfJ^ruofy.^A few days Binee there was found in the river 
Meuse, near Dinant, the body of a female apparently about thirty 
years of age — it seemed to have been several days in water — but 
on examination it was ascertained that the death must have been oc- 
casioned, not by water, but by Jire, several parts of the body exhi- 
biting marks of having been exposed to comhuslion' . 

This is the catalogue of crime for a single fortnight — in a single 
paper — and during a period when its columns w^ere crowded With 
the debates on the change of ministry^ and the proceedings of the 
Fieschi trial; and we have noticed those instances only which 
seemed distinguished by peculiar features of complicated immo- 
rality from the ordinary cases of ciime. 

Anxious as we are to conclude these odious and fearful details, 
we cannot omit a case, the report of w'hieh reaches us as we are 
writing these lines, and which belongs to the period of which we 
have been just treating — a case which, if it weic not of the greatest 
notoriety^ we might be almost suspected of having invented for 
the occasion. 

Ill the last days of the same month of I'ebruaiy, a priest of the 
name of Delacollonge was put upon his trial at JJijoti on a double 
chaige of robbery and murder — the murder was of I’anny Ijcsson, 
a young milliner of Lyons, with whom he had long had an illicit 
intercourse, and who used to visit him at his parsonage. Her last 
visit had, it seems, excited some scandal — and he had, when 
questioned by the neighbours, denied that she was in the house, 
where, however, he had secreted lier — but apprehending that, on 
a search, his profligacy and his falsehood must be detected, he mur- 
dered the poor girl, and cut the body info pieces for the purpose 
of more easily disposing of it in ponds and ditches — wliich he 
did. The robbery was, that, thinking he had belter absent himself 
for a time, he broke open the poor-box of the parish dun cli and 
extracted the money to defray the expenses of his journey. VVe 
shall extract two or three passages of this trial which we think 
will surprise our readers, even after all thev have seen of French 
manners and Frencli law. 

A surgeon was giving evidence as to the appearance of the dex- 
terous separation of the head from the body of the victim, which 
he thought must have been done with a knife, the cut was so clean. 

* Delacollonge (interrupting). — I beg your pardon — it w^as not 
with the knife that I operated the rtmoval of the head, I placed the 
bead on a block, and, supporting the corpse w’ith niy left hand, I struck 
with the right two blows on the neck wdth a bill-book. But these 
strokes were not sufheient, and 1 continued to strike till at last the 
bead came off quite easy in my hand, and 1 held it up by the hair. 

1 * The Attorney- General, — You commenced your dissection, then, by 
the hehd 1 

‘ DelacoUonye, 
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‘ Delacollonge. — To be sure ; then I cut off the arms ; then the legs ; 
last of all, 1 extracted the entrails and intestines. 

‘ Doctor . — I still say, that with this hill-hook I do not understand 
how the head could be cut so clean off! ^-^French Paper, March 7, 
1836. 

At this part of the proseeding the attorney- general proposed to 
adjourn to the next day, to which the jury strongly objected, be- 
cause tiiey said ^ some of them wanted to attend the fair at Chalons 
the next day but one but on the judge and the counsel assuring 
them that they respectively would be short in their speeches next 
day, and that v\hether the jury should finish their deliberations or 
not would dejrend upon themselves, they consented to adjourn ; 
and next evening at six o’clock — whether in a hurry to compromise 
their opinions, and so ensure their getting to the fair of Chalons, 
we cannot tell — they gave the following astonishing verdict : — 

* As to tlie murihr, that “ the culprit was guilty of voluntary homi- 
cide, bvt without preineddalioti''* — and as to the robbery, that “he was 
guilty, but with oxtenuallny circumstances ’ 

TVithoui premediiaiion ! He had concealed the girl for some days 
in his liouse, till he could find an occasion of making away with 
her! And the exfennatiny circumstance.^ were that to the robbery 
was superadded sacrihuje, and that saci ilegion.s robbery was coin- 
milted to enable a murderer to make Ids escape ! 

^riie n*pi)rt goes on to state lliat the court sentenced tlic cri- 
minal to hard labour for life, aiul to be exposed in the pillory I 
There was an incident in this tiial which connects it in a 
moie peculiar manner with ourgciieiai iiujuiry. In the defence 
it was endeavouied to be shown that the culprit was a person of 
mild character and studious habits : — 

* You say,’ said the judge to one of the witnesses, ‘ that the ac- 
cused employed himself’ [during his confinement it w’ould seem] ‘in 
reading — what books did he particularly ask for V 

IFilness. — ‘ Chiefly novels— and those rather loose — (wn pev testes).' 
The ./ufhjc. — ‘ Were tlicy loose or tice7ifion<! '/ As you looked, you 
say, into the books, you can, I Mipj-.ose, understand the difference?* 
tVitiicss . — ‘ I do not understand these matters ; but 1 ov(M*heard a 
clergyman who visited him say — “ If you read such book^ I will ?iot 
come io you again upon which the accused ordered a dijfereiil class 
of books' 

It afterwards appeared, by a list jiroduced by Delacollonge 
himself, that the majoiity of the books he -had procured — were 
modern plays and novels, such as ^ Marion deL'Orme,’ by /Vic- 
tor Hugo — * La Folie Espagnole," by PigaultLe Brun — 
^ VHomme do la Nature,' by Paul be Kock — and ^ Les Scenes 

de 
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ai\4 de h.Fie <fe Pronince,^ by .M, 

^I.Balsaq ! "A few other .works, such as Thiers's ^ History of 
the Pevolutionl^ and the ' Memoirs of the Emprcse Josephine,^ 
were .probably the * dijfereni class of books ^ ordered on the le- 
lionstrance of tKe clergy maiju ^ 

. ^We give nofie pf these indWdual cas€^for more th&n they may 
fiejairly w'orUi— it is on their disproportiondte number and cojn^ 
mm tendency tiiat we rely ; but we cannot but think that the 
occurrence of these last circumstances at this particular period of 
our long task is at least a curious coincidence. 


We have now done with examples. If our readers should at 
first sight be inclined to think that \^e have produced too many^ 
we beg leave to assure them that we have made a comparatively 
sparing use of the "quantity of materials which we had at hand ; 
and if we ourselves have any doubt, it is whether our selections 
ought not to have bceri still more copious. 

The slate of society in a great and extensive country is not lo 
Be estimated by a few insulated circumstances, — by half-a-dozt ii 
licentious works, or a dozen atrocious crimes : — oitr own literature 
has been polluted by bad books, and our own judicial annals are 
stained with frequent and atrocious guilt ; and we regret to say 
that we have seen, of. late, some sym])toms amongst our recent 
Eiiglish novelists of the influence of the Paiisiun press ;> but ll:e evil 
never has been so great, nor so extensive, and, above all, never so 
encouraged by public acquiescence, mucli less approbation, as to 
justify any conclusion to the general disadvantage of the public 
morals of England. As to France, prior to the great overthrow', 
the same obsenation might, in principle, be made ; although, from 
a variety of circumstances there was iii the high places a greater 
laxity both of morals and manners, which the fatal example of 
Louis XV. encouraged, till even the virtues of Louis XVI. 
could not arrest it, and which went on increasing, till, — com- 
bining moral depravity with political disaffection, — it ended in 
tbc K evolution. 

Thai thq Revolution should have corrupted the generation 
which acted in and was educated under it was to have been ex- 
pected.; blit we bad, prior to the in.suneclion of July, 1830, 
believed that religion and morals were making— slow, we were 
aware, but we hoped — gradual and steady advances in the public 
mind. Nor do we yet altogether abandon that con|olatory opi- 
nion ; though undoubtedly the outburst of profligacy which has 
disgraced the last five or six years shows that the moral regenera- 
tion of France had been neither so extensive nor so stable, as we 
Bad Imped, and convinces us that, if there be not some means 
tv. found 
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found to stem l3ae Jlood of impurity. It will in its prdgr^» sweep 
away whatever of ‘decency and piety may still exist, and wiH carVy 
the brutalized nation back to the days of HAert and Gobel; of the 
Goddess of Reason^ and the spectacle de la Nature^* We ,siy 
the^ood, because that expresses the idea which we wish to con* 
vey — that it is not accidental or occasional circumstances that 
could alarm us, but the breadth, the depth, the strength, the im- 
purity of the torrent. We should have thouglft little of one 
Gisorge Sand, but there are fifty — of one Lelia, but there 
are a hundred — of twenty adulteries, suicides, or murders, but 
there are a thousand ; and all suddenly concentrated into a space 
of time so narrow, as never before w'e believe, in the annals of the 
world, was disgraced by even a tithe of such liorrors, 

W e must beg leave to repeat that, in attributing a large share 
of this increase of profligacy to the July Revolulioii, we are not 
indulging in what may be called our own peculiar prejudices : 
the facts we have already quoted sufliciently disprove any such 
imputation — but we have other evidence — from a quarter which 
with some persons may go farther than any assertion of ours — to 
the same effect. The essential distinctions of that class of novels 
whicii we have been considering are, first, the extreme laxity of 
female morals which it exhibits ; and, secondly, the extreme gross* 
ness with which such instances are detailed. Now% let us see 
what, in a laudatory article on M. de lialsac’s w'orks, the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, one of the most popular, we believe, of the 
French critical journals, savs on this very point. 

‘ M. de Balsac made a lucky hit towards establishing his popularity 
with w'omen {sur la femme) y by adapting his novels to their feelings at 
tlie moment when they w'ore awakened and excited — after the emn/i- 
cipalion of July — by the pictures and promises of the SL SimonislsJ — 

Our readers are aware that the doctrines of the St. Simonists go 
to relieve women from the obligations of personal continence and 
inatrinionial fidelity, 

* There w'as evidently something of etiquette and reserve as con- 

nected "with the condition of womeny which has fallen and dhappeared 
under the blows of the July Revolution^ Nothing may ha^e been sub^ 
stantially changed in their condition, but it has received a new de- 
velopment, and delicate matters have been more plainly spoken of {Pon 
a parte plus erdment), St. Simonism — M. de Balsac — and the illus* 
TRious WRITER under the title of George Sand, have all been, in t^ir 
several ways, the instruinents and organs of this change — a change, if 
not actually in female morals at least in the description 

* A dramatic exhibition diirini^ the fii»it Revolution, of which the reader can— 
or perhaps we should more truly say, cannot — imagiiio the depravity. Suffice it, aa 
A specimen, to say the actors aud actresses were at no expense for a inHsrdrokr. 

voii. LVi. NO, CXI. K and 
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ittA repreaentatioB of those morals.’ — Revue dee Dmx MvndeSt 
fol. iv. p. 44K 

This admission, that the July Revolution has worked a great 
and sadden diange in the moral condition of women in France, 
hy rnnancipoHnff them from ^etiquette and reserve’— -that is, in one 
Word, from moaesiy — is all that we require. Whether it has ope- 
vated by creating a deeper profligacy, or whether it has only 
embcddened tblit which already existed, to exhibit itself with such 
universal eflfrontery is, as far as regards public decency, of no great 
Consequence ; we believe that it has acted in both ways ; but in 
either ease, the admission of the writer in the lievue den Deux 
JIfoncfes justifies our anxiety as to the state of female morals in 
France, and we need hardly add, that in a civilized coiiiitiy the 
corruption of female virtue is the worst and most irretrievable of 
all corruptions. 

We hope we may not be misunderstood — above all in France. 
Neither M. de Balsac, nor his ferities, will persuade us that the 
great mass of French society can be inoculated with this contagion ; 
wc know, in our private experience, such a majority of hivourable 
instances of domestic morality and social happiness, that we aie 
jiistitied in drawing like satisfactory conclusions as to the great 
body of the people ; but, as we lately said of the great hoilg 
of the people during the Reign of Terror, the inimerical majnrily 
was innocent; but the active, reckless, profligate, and lictorlfafa 
minority gave its own character to the aslonishod age and the 
subjugated nation. I’his is probably the real slate of the present 
question as to the national morality. 

We can assure our neighbours tliat we write in no spirit of na- 
tional prejudice,' and still less with anything like national hostility. 
We not only love and respect Franco for herself — for the peenliar 
qualities which render her, under a good government, one of the 
most amiable, and po\i*erful portions of tlic great human family ; 
but we feel that w'e have great common interests with her. In her 
welfare and prosperity we shall cordially rejoice, for we needs 
mtisf share ; and if she is destined again to become the prey of 
political and moral disorder, our grief for her misfortunes will be 
sincere, for it will be mingled with apprehension for our own. 

Out best, vre had almost said our only, hope of her being saved 
front a catastrophe of which we see so many various symptoms — 
light and gtave — is, wc confess, in the personal character of the 
King. We know not whether he was quite blameless in all the 
circumstances which have led to the present alarming state of 
affairs; we incline to believe that he was; but we are satisfied that 
i» now desirous, and we trust that he may be able, to arrest the 
ft^hief :~He is a man of talents, of courage, and of virtue ; his 
* ^ whole 
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whole life hae been a series of trials, through which he baa passed 
always 'with respectability, generally with honour ; he has been a 
good son — a good husband — a good father— a good prince— aild^ 
we trust we are justified in adding, a good Christian ; he was aw 
in his youth, and no man ever lived, we believe, whose 
rioMce was more calculated to strengthen religious convictions. 
If we are not mistaken in his character, and if it shall please God 
to continue to preserve his life and to fortify hia heart, there is 
still hope for Fiaace and the European world. 


Art. IV. — Historij of fhe IVar in the Peninsula and the South 
of FrancCy from the Year 1807 to (he Year 18l4. By W. F, P. 
Napier, C.B., Colonel II. P. 43rd Regiment, Member of 
tl)e Royal Suedidi Academy of Military Science. London. 
1828 — 1834. Four vols. Bvo. Volume the First* 

'Y^E must apologize for having so long deferred to notice 
Colonel Napier’s ‘History of the War in the Spanish 
Peninsula.’ We are willing, however, to persuade ourselves that 
ilie public will not reject the excuses we have to offer for this, 
apparent neglect of a woik which has in various ways excited 
so much attention. We have to observe, in the first place, that 
although the fruits of Colonel Napier's labours began to appear 
.so far back as March, 1828, there remains still a part whicn has 
not attained to maturity. Those volumes even which have been 
publiahed have followed one another, as was to be expected 
ni such an iinclertaking, at lung intervals ; and to have measured 
by its first specimens a work which promised to be of very consi- 
derable e.xtoiit, and to have recorded opinions respecting it, which 
in it.s more advanced stale we might find grounds for altering, 
would neither have been fair towards the author, nor just to the 
public, nor judicious with respect to our own character. Four 
\ol limes having appeared, however, bringing down the history of 
the war to the spring of 1812, and the earlier part of the work 
having reached a thiid edition, these jiiotives for delay no longer 
exist. But, besides the above apology for tlie seeming tardiness 
of our proceedings, wo beg leave further to observe, that a work 
of this class ought not to be treated vfith the same degree of haste 
with which we arc sometimes obliged^ to treat literary produc<r% 
lions of a lighter aud more ephemeral nature. The stream ojf 
historical knowledge belongs to posterity as well as to the e3fistinj| 
generation, and it is one amongst the many important duties of cri- 
ticism fo watch with especial care against its pollution at the foiin- 

K 2 tain- 
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%dli4iead. For * Alii quoquo modo audita pro compertis habent ; 
Ulii vera in contrarium vertunt; et gliscit utrumque posteritati. ’ 
These considerations will be sufficient, vve are persuaded, to bear 
tia hanhlesa, with all lovers of truth, for the delay which has taken 
|>laee in our entering upon the examination of the work before us. 

^Colonel Napier explains^ in a preface, his motives for under- 
taking to write a history of the war in the Peninsula. * Several 
iililhors,* he says, ^ have written largely touching lhat fierce 
atniggie/ but 

*tnith being the legitimate object of history, I hold it better that she 
ahoald be sought for by many than by few, lest, for want of seekers, 
amongst the mists of prejudice and the false lights of interest, she be 

lost altogether That much injustice has been done, 

and much justice left undone, by those authors who have hitherto 
written concerning this war, 1 can assert from personal knowledge of 

the facts I have endeavoured to render as impartial 

an account of the campaigns in the Peninsula as the feelings wlileh 
.must warp the judgment of a contemporary historian will ])ertnit. I 
wa$ an eye-witness to many of the transactions winch I relate ; and 
a wide acquaintance with military men has enabled me to consult dis • 
lin^ulshed officers, both French and English, and to correct my own 

recollections and opinions by their superior knowledge 

The original documents wliich the work contains will suffice to give it 
interest, although it should have no other merit. Many of tliese 
documents I owe to the liberality of Marshal Soult, who, disdaining 
liationa) prejudices, with the confidence of a great mind, places 
them at my disposal, without even a remark to check tlic freedom of 
toy pen.* — Preface^ p. viii. 

But after so wide a promise, \vc arc a little disappointed to find 
the object of the book limited thus ; — 

* I cared not to swell my work with apocryplial matter, and neglected 
the thousand narrow winding currents of Spanisli warfare, to follow 
that mighty English stream of battle which burst the barriers of the 
Pyrenees, and left deep traces of its fury in the soil of France/ — Pre- 
face, p. ix. 

Figurative language has the defect of not conveying, al\va}s, a 
veiy precise meaning. Wlien Colonel Napier states Ins intention 
of neglecting * the thousand narrow winding currents of iSpanis/i 
ivarfare/ we are at a loss to iiiidei stand liim. War cannot be 
unilateral ; but overlooking the inaccuracy of the phrase, is it not 
somewhat unaccountable that the historian of a war, originated 
by the Spani^ people, waged cliiefiy upon Spanish ground, and 
having for its first object the independence of the Spanish nation^ 
^ohould profess to neglect the thousand currents of Spanish war- 
I Would it not have been more natural, and far more satis- 
he sbouM have sho^^n the conniexion of these * tliou- 
! ’ . , # sand 
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saad curreats:^ ^^itb the ^mighty stream’ — for connexion witk. it 
they most certainly had — and that he should have thus enabled his 
readers to form something like a just estimate of the additional 
force given to the main current by these tributaries ? We shatt 
learn in the course of Colonel Napier’s work, that several hundred 
thousands of French troops were poured into the Peninsula ; 
and if he endeavours to make us believe that these were 
borne down solely by the * English stream of battle,* we shall 
be apt to think w'e have got into the regions of romance, 
not of history. With whatever limitation, however, an historian 
may choose to impose upon himself the reader has, perhaps, no 
right to find fault — provided the portion of the subject which he 
selects is treated with judgment and with iwpartialify ; and as 
Colonel Napier has announced himself ns an eye-witness to many 
of the transactions he has undertaken to write about, the limita- 
tion he has made js the loss open to objection. Wc shall be 
enabled to judge, however, as we proceed, whether the rejection 
planned by Colonel Napier has reference to the exclusion of 
events, not having a necessary connexion with the English opera- 
tions, or to the rejection of Spanisti accounts in general, as 
apocryphal, whilst French statements of an opposite nature are 
admitted as pure and authentic. 

Th-e general arrangement adopted by the author is explained in 
these words : — 

‘To preserve the narratives unbroken, my own observations are 
placed at the end of certain transactions of magnitude, when, their 
real source being known, they will pass for as much as they are worth, 
and no more ; when they are not well supported by argument, I fairly 

stirrender them to the judgment of abler men Prom 

the moment that an English force took the field, the Spaniards ceased 
to act as principals in a contest carried on in the midst of their 
(01211 try, and involving their existence as an independent nation. 
Tljcy were self-sufficient, and their pride was wounded by insult; 
they were superstitious, and their religious feelings were roused to 
fanatic fury by an all-poicerjvl clergy^ who feared to lose their own 
1 ich endowments ; but, after tlie first burst of indignation, the cause 
of independence created little enthusiasm.' — Preface, p* x. 

'^l^his passage obliges us to observe, that we begin already to see 
muse to apprehend that our author will become himself enveloped, 
ill the coiit'se of bis progress, in those ‘ mists of prejudice^ in which 
hc.has lamented, in a preceding paragraph, that truth so often lost. 

We shall not here anticipate the abundant evidence by ^htcH 
the charge of supineiiess in their own cause, brought by Colmi^I 
Napier against the Spanish people, may be disproved. Uet 
it suffice for the present to state, that even at the l^ry time 
when their afl’aiis seemed most desperate ^liyheu Sbult bad 
^ occupied 
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Soc^pied the south of Spain, and was bombarding. Cadiz — and 
"Viben Massena had forced back the allied armies in Portugal 
within the lines of Lisbon — an active warfare was incessantly 
carrying on by the Spaniards up to the very verge of the I'lench 
frontic^r. No stationary detachment of the enemy could be secure 
ngainst attack, unless immured within a foi;tificd post ; and detach- 
ments on the march were often obliged to \uspend their further 
progress until additional numbers were collected to enable tiinin 
to force their way. These undeniable facts sufiiciently prove, tluit 
although the Spanish government was unable in these times to 
' aend large armies into the field, the love of liberty was as deeply 
seated and the spirit of independence was as indomitable as ever 
in the breasts of the Spanish people. 

We must not, however, pa.ss thus liastily over our autlior’s 
sweeping condemnation of the Spanish clergy. If, indeed, Colonel 
Napier’s attack were intended to be directed solely ngaiuht the 
syshm of a regular clergy — 

« L— eremites and friars, 

White, black, and^grey, with all their trumpery’ — 
be could not condemn more decidedly than we are disjKJscd 1o 
do, the eScistenen, anywhere, of that body of spiritual militia con- 
trived by papal policy to overawe even tlie secular clergy llitnu- 
selves, and to bend the minds of mankind in general beneath a 
heavy and a lasting yoke of superstition. But in Spain even tlie 
regular clergy, ailliough the s\stcm cannot be too strongly repro- 
bated, were individually, in many instances, eminent for piety 
and virtue, not less tban for the patriotism and courage which 
they displayed during the war. respect to the secular clergy, 

M. de Laborde, iii his elaborate work upon Spain,* tells us, that 
they were in proportion less numerous than the clergy of France 
had been — that their riches w^erc less considerable but better a l- 
mitiistered ; and that a much larger portion of their revenues went 
to the state. He adds, that an irreproachable life was the most 
certain road to preferment — that no rank, however high in the 
churchy exempted from residence — that the incomes of the 
wealthy were expended in the support of various useful establish- 
ments, and in acts of individual benevolence ; — and, as to tlic 
bishops in particular, after alluding to their general liberality in 
regard to works of public utility in their respective diocesesi ever 
aittce the time of the recovery of the country from the Moors, he 
mentions several recent instances of most splendid munificence. 
^ ;These statements of Monsieur de Laborde are in perfect accord- 
^mce, too, with the account given in the ' History of the War in 

itta6raire de VEspaj'he et Tableau des differentes branches de rAdministratiun. 
y» Adminietration Eeelesiastique. 
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the Peninsule/ begun by General Foy, but which^ unhappily, 
that distinguished French officer did not live to bring to a cour 
elusion. General F'oy says— 

‘ The bishops were ricli, hue commendable for tlie use Avhich they' 
made of their riches. The people vyere accustomed to reverence 
them, and they deserved, it, both by their virtues and by th^dr iitstruc-^ 
tions. The monarchy. Ueing dissolved, the bishops are the natural 
heads of the people.' — Foy, vol. ii. p. 275. 

F'ai'tber on in his book, describing the part taken by individuals 
of eminence wlieti tlie people rose to maintain the indepeiidetice 
of their country, the General tells us, ^ at St. Ander, the bishop, 
a person whose manners recalled the simplicity and strictness 
of evangelical times, placed luinself at ,tlie head of tlie popular 
movement.’ Again, speaking of the Bishop of (Jrciise, he says — 

* this pi elate, tlie honour of the Spanish clergy by his doctrine, 
and exemplaiy by liis viilucb, did not fear, at the age of sixty- 
three }enis, and btfore the insurrection of his couutiyineu bad 
broken out, to address the words of truth (in a written protest, 
forcible both in point of argument mid of eloquence) to the 
cars of an all-poweiful prince ' [Nii^leon], And having ofice 
inoie occasion to allude afterwards to the same Bishop of St. 
Aiidcr, General Fov add.s, ^ bo was rich, like all the bishops of 
Spain ; but he albiUed only JOG dollars a-year to his own use; — 
a man holy, sevcie to himself, and reverenced by all.' 

W c have thought it to be but an act of fairness thus early to 
pJace ill juxtaposition the opinions of tlie linglish and the French 
iiiiliturv lusloriaus of the l\ niiisulai war respecting the Spanisli 
clergy. In the eoulrasL which exist® between these opinions, we 
shall leave our leadcis to form their own judgment on the subject. 

W ith respect to the unfavourable character given to the Spanish 
nation in general by Colonel Napier, we ^lall not refer to those 
teslmioniais of an opposite kind with wliicli history would largely 
supply us, but vve shall enable our readeis to compare on this 
head also tlie account of an emiiK'iit and recent French observer 
with that of our Brithk author; we aiiude to the celebrated mili- 
tary surg<Jon, Baiou l/.irivy, who was for some time in Spain with 
the F'rench army. After describing tlie personal appearance of 
the Castillians, he says — 

* The Spaniards in general, hut especially the Castillians, possess 
mueli quickness of parts and soundness of understanding ; 
tliey have great aptness for tlie study of arts and sciences. They 
have a high idea of tlieir origin, and tliiuk themselves of a race 
superior to that of other nations. But these sentiments contribute to. 
inspire them all with a spirit of national attachment to their country, 
and excite them to courage and to perseverance in the sacrifices 

required 
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r^f^iired in her causes In tine, when thid nation, 8l#}l have ,^a 
fc^d from institutions and custom^ which have supported superstitkin 
and fanaticism, and repressed its good j^ualities, it will hetcqme one of 
the first in the world.’— *Larrey, vol. iii.,p, 240. 

.Wo wore in hopes, ou first looking over the opening chapter of 
Colonel Napier’s book, that we might havebecn able to pass on 
without making any particular leiiiarks it, knowing bo.w 

large a task we had before us, and seeing tiiat it did not enter into 
the war. On perusing it a second time, however, we deemed it 
indispensable to direct the attention of our readers to some pas- 
sages in it which appear to afford an index to the peculiar views 
and opinions of this historian. It is a rule of criticism laid dow'U 
by Pope, that a work should be read 

* With the same spirit that its author writ.* 

Pope does not mean, of course, that tlic reader is wholly to 
identify himself with the spirit of his author, for that would put 
an end to criticism altogether, but only that he is to inform him- 
self, as accurately as he can, under what particular impressions, 
and with what bias, the author composed his work, in order to be 
enabled by that means to make suitable allowances in judging of 
it. The chapter before us will afibrd considerable assistance, we 
think, ill applying the critic’s rule, and tlie very first fact assumed 
in it will go far, probably, towards deciding the reader’s opinion 
as to the accuracy of our author’s assertions, and the justice and 
impartiality of his views. Colonel Napier tells us, that 
* up to the peace of Tilsit the wars of France were esientiaU^ defen- 
sive* — vol. i. p. 1. 

Such an assertion from a devoted partisan of France, during tlie 
violent contests which grew out of the revolution in that country, 
might have been natural, notwithstanding that each succeeding 
year, almost, was marked by some fresh accession to the Frencli 
territory gained by fraud or violence — notwithstanding, for exam- 
ple, the subversion of the independence of the Swiss cantons, the 
seizure of Malta, and the unprovoked invasion of Egypt. But that 
an historian writing twenty years after the close of the contest, and 
claiming credit for impartiality, should advance such a doctrine, is 
truly astonishing. France varied, indeed, the mode of extending 
her dominion ; but before, as after the peace of Tilsit, she was 
making, continually, fresh accessions to her power. Whilst de- 
mocracy was in the ascendant at Paris, pretended republics 
were created ; and, subsequently, when Buonaparte had seized 
upon the government, and republicanism went out oF fashion, 
a ||iniilar process was adopted in the formation of kingdoms and 
ptMicipalities, especial care being always taken, in both cases, 
^at these new and pretendedly independent states should be the 

subservient 
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subservient vufisals 6f France, and should be ready, whenever 
called upon, to become active instruments in furthering the ex* 
tension, and in confirming the solidity of her domination. If a; 
system of policy such as that is to be called ‘ essentially 
she,* the most grasping spirit of conquest will never find any 
difficulty to cloak it^f under similar specious disguises. We 
trust, however, thalN«?eie will be found few Englishmen to be 
either their dupes or their apologists. 

‘ The bloody contest that wasted the Continent so many years, was 
not a struggle for pre-eminence between ambitious powers — not a 
dispute for some accession of territory, nor for the political ascendency 
of one or other nation, but a deadly conflict, to determine whether 
aristocracy or democracy should predominate, whether equality or 
privilege should hencefortli be the principle of European govern- 
ments.’ — vol. i. 1 ). 1. 

I'he particular spirit in which our author contemplates the 
great dranm alluded to, and the efi’ect which it has in narrowing 
his views of things, show themselves here with a broad and strong 
light. What — no ambition, no thirst of conquest, no desire for 
political ascendency in all the bloody, Contests which followed the 
French Revolution ! no motive of action in any of those panics 
or individuals who successively wielded power in France but a 
disinterested love of equality ; and noiliing but an opposite motive 
in any of their opponents ! History will be simplified certainly^ 
and iiHich abiidgod, by this suminaiy mode of dealing with events 
and their causes, but little evidence will be atVorded of penetration 
on the pait of the histoiian, and little useful instruction will be 
conveyed to the reader. 

‘ The French Revolution, intrinsically too feeble to sustain the 
physical and mural force pressing it down, was fast sinking, when the 
wonderful genius of Napoleon, baffling all reasonable calculation, 
raised and fixed it on the basis of victoiy, the only one capable of 

supporting the crude production Once a 

sovereign, hi.s vigorous character, his pursuits, his talents, and the 
critical nature of the times, inevitjibly rendered him a despotic one 
yet while he sacrificed political liberty, wdiich, to the great bulk of 
mankind, has never been more than a pleasing sound, he cherished 
nilh the utmost care equality, a sen.sihle good that produces increasing 
satisfaction as it descends in tlie scale of society.’ — vol. i, p. 2. 

Wc fear to hazard any lengthened commentary upon this passage, 
lest it should turn out perliaps to be owing to the obtuseness of 
otir own intellects that we do not understand it. We venture to 
observe, liowever, that we cannot think it * baffled all reasonable 

* Nupoltion is here represented as * iiicvitalJy ilesputic^ — but a few pages further 
un (pa^c 9) we are tuld, that lie was* rather perempiorif than despotic’: a nice 
distiuctiouk 

calculation,* 
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ei^kuiatfon/ that anarchy ^nd war shotijd end in placing^ a sac« 
aessful military leader at the head of the state. These sanie causes 
led to such a result in ancient iiome^ and had a similar issue in 
England in more modern times ; why then should it ^ baffle all 
reasonable calculation * that they would lead to the same couse-* 
quences in France ? In such cases the nenc^overeign will always 
he despotic in proportion as his hold of p9««%r is precarious^ and 
the acknowledgment of his right to it is partial. He may be a 
courtier to the multitude, and he may alfect clemency, and even 
desire to practise it, in the beginning, but his pretoiian bands are 
his true constituents, and arbitrary rule must become the maxim 
of his government. How all this is rcconcileable with ‘ cherishing 
equality witli the utmost care/ and how that equality was che- 
rished — producing * increasing satisfaction as it descemls in the 
scale of society/ by a man who made himself an emperor; his 
brothers and biothersMii-law', kings ; and his generals, ministers, 
and courtiers, dukes and princes, — whilst from the general mass of 
bis subjects the conscription drew forth, annually, thousands of 
victims to be sacriticed to his ambition; -perhaps the Duke of 
Dalmatia may have explained to Colonel Napier, but we must 
humbly confess that we have been ourselves unable to discover. 

Colonel Napier now approaches the Peninsula, taking care to 
slide in something apologetic for Buonaparte’s lino of conduct 
there, founded on the necessity of enforcing everywhere his ^ conti- 
nental system^ against Eiiglisli conimeice, and of ti.xing the polic} 
of the Spanish government, wliich he is represented to have mis- 
trusted, in consequence of a proclamation issued by the Prince of 
the Peace previously to the battle of Jena, and hastily recalled 
when the result of that coudict was known.' 

‘ This state of affairs drew the French emperor’s attention towards 
thei Peninsula; and a chain of remarkable circumstances which fixed 
it there, induced him to remove the reigning family, and place liis 

brother Joseph on the throne of Spain In an e\il 

hour for his own greatness, and the happiness of others, he com- 
menced this project. Founded m violence and executed in frauds it 
spread desolation through the fairest portions of the Peninsula, was 
calamitous to France, destructive to himself; and the conflict between 
his hardy veterans and the vindictive race he insulted, assumed a 
character of unmitigated ferocity, disgraceful to human nature ; for 
the Spaniards did not fail to defend their just cause with hereditary 
cruelty^ While the French army struck a terrible balance of barbarous 
actions/ — vol. i. p, 5. 

Why does Colonel Napier stigmatize the Spaniards as a vm- 
dicHve race — why does he cast upon them the reproach of here^ 
dUary cruelty? Is it because they have defended thejr native 

soil 
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soil and their national independence, in every age, with indomit- 
able courage and with unrivalled constancy ? and is it because, 
ill ibe present instance, they maintained * their jvst cnuse^ against 
a project * founded in violence and executed ivith fraud' ? 

He proceeds to calculate the amount of the array which was 
brought against thein^ 

* The extent and p^^lation of the French empire, including the 
kingdom of Italy, the confederation of the Rhine, the Swiss Cantons, 
the Duchy of Warsaw, and the dependent States of Holland and 
Naples, enabled Bonaparte, through the medium of the conscription, 
to array an army, in number nearly equal to the great host that fol- 
lowed the Persian of old against Greece ; like tliat multitude, also, 
his troops were gathered from many nations, but they were trained to 
a Roman discipline, and ruled by a Carthaginiou genius.’— vol. i. p. 6. 
Was it then magnaiiiniity in ihe Greeks to meet the mighty hosts 
of eastern monarchs at Nfaruihon, atThennopjlee, and at Sulamis ; 
but only ‘ vindictiveness' and * hereditary cruelty' which stimulated 
the Spanish people, though without a government, without an 
army, deprived by artiiice of the strongholds of their country, to 
defy the violence, the fraud, and the power of a F-uropean despot, 
luiitiired in camp.s, endowed witb a ^ Carthaginian genius,’ and 
leading into the Held ai iiiies inured to * Homan discipline,’ and in 
miniher nearly equal to the Persian multitude? In truth, the 
Spaniards acted precisely like the Greeks of old — they stopped 
not to calculate, as wary poliliciaii**, or timid commanders, the odds 
tlrat were against them ; the fame of tlieir ancestors, and the fate 
of their posterity, stood before their kindled imaginations, and the 
fear of ileath vanished from their thoughts. 

I^y the way, some of our readers may perhaps suppose that the 
word Punic would have been more suitable than the word Car- 
fhaginian in tliis place ; but they w^ould greatly mistake Colonel 
Napier’s meaning, II is intention is to suggest a parallel of 
Napoleon and Hannibal ; but w'c cannot admit the parallelism. 
Tlic lines, it is true, noNor meet, but it will be found, upon exami- 
nation, timt they diverge more and more, the farther they are 
produced. In Buonaparte we see a man whose distinguished 
abilities, favoured by extraordinary events, raised iiiiii to the posses- 
sion of the greatest power which has ever been w’iclded by a single 
individual. But we see him, the blinded votary of sellisli ambition, 
effecting in the space of fourteen years the destruction of that 
power, by bis iiilemperalc use of it — ^yet retaining existence, to 
sink into the condition of a peevish caviller with a petty governor, 
about the merest trifles — clinging to the shadow of his former 
greatness when the substance was gone — and displaying, of all the 
talents attributed to him in the days of his prosperity, that alone 

which 
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^^hicb tainted tbem all, the talei^t of decejlt, . Wbil^in ,Hanmbal» 
^'e behold a oian, improving by the force of This gemee that rich 
inheritance of ability and of courage whkb belonged to his family- 
devoting himself wholly to his country; and though thwarted at 
home, by the intrigues of a malignant faction, balancing abroad, 
for more than sixteen years, the power aipj the fortunes of the 
future mistress of the world ; closing his long and trying career 
without abasement ; and leaving behind him, in the vindictive and 
implacable hatred of Ivonie, a more authentic record of his great- 
ness than Carthage herself, had she triumphed, could have en- 
graved upon his tomb. 

Colonel Napier next tells us that — 

* a cause manifestly unjust is a heavy weight upon the operations of a 
general; it reconciles men to desertion; it sanctifies want of zeal, 
and is a pretext for cowardice ; it renders hardships more irksome, 
dangers more obnoxious, and glory less satisfactory to tlie mind of the 
soldier. Now the invasion p| the Peninsula — (lohatevcr might have 
been its real origin) — act’bf violence on the part of Napoleon, 
repugnant to the feelings of mankind ; the French armies w’cre bur- 
thened with a sense of its iniquity, the British troops exhilarated by a 
i^ntrary sentiment.* — voJ. i. p. 7. 

Our readers will not fail to observe the apologetical paren- 
thesis in which Colonel Napier qualifies his censure of Napo- 
leon’s * violence,’ by suggesting a doubt with respect to its real 
origin — as if it could have had any other than his unjust ambition. 
J 3 ut happy should we be if the facts of the Peninsular w ar, when 
viewed with the utmost degree of indulgence wliich truth admits 
of, could give any sanction to the interpretation, contained in the 
Ubove passage, of the seutinicnts generally entertained by tlic 
French army. That they were the private sentiments of many 
individuals, we mo»t willingly believe: but either that Roman 
discipline, already alluded to, bad superseded with the many 
everyfeeling save the desire to execute the will of their leader; or 
the system of crushing every germ of independence in other 
nations, by the terrors of severest chastisement — a system bor- 
rowed likewise from the Roman school — had become so identified 
with the policy of Fiance, that no one dared to doubt its expe- 
diency, to dispute its authority, or to hesitate in carrying it into 
unfeeling execution. As to the Jiritish tioops, if a sense of the 
justice of the cause 14 which they fought aided their purely military 
virtues and promoted the success of their euterprizes, it consti- 
tutes for tbem an additional claim to the gratitude and to the le- 
spect of their countrymen. But Colonel Napier having framed 
an apology for the French troops, under the reverses they were 
kboUt to experience in their coming conflicts witli lus own coun- 
trymen, 
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Iiytn6n> by tdKtig us that they ^ were burtliened with ai sense of 
the iniquity’ of the cause they were engaged in, promptly pro- 
ceeds to provide, also, in the next page, an excuse for Napoleon 
himself, by informing us, 

* that, as chief of revolutionary France, he was constrained to continue 
bis career until the final accomplishment of her destiny/ — vol. i. p. 9. 
But how does Colonel Napier wish us to understand, and how arc 
>ve to reconcile his propositions ? He has told us a little before 
that in an evil hour Buonaparte commenced his project against 
the Peninsula, ^ founded in violence and executed with fraud 
but here he tells us, that, as chief of revolutionary Prance, he was 
impelled by a destiny over which he could not exercise any control. 
For our own part, we cannot doubt his having been as free an 
agent with respect to his conduct towards Spain as in any other 
enterprise of his life, and we cannot, therefore, accept Colonel 
Napier's apology for the leader, any more than we could that 
before offered for the defeats about to'i>e experienced by his cou- 
scientious aiid scrupulous troojis. Colonel Napier adds — 

' Customs, prejudii es, and the dregs of the revolutionary license, 
interfered to render his (Napoleon’s) policy complicated and di^cult, 
but it was not so with his inveterate adversaries. The dehtmn of 
qxirliamcnlary representation enabled the English ^overmmnit safely to 
exercise an unlimited power over the persons and the property of the 
nation, and, through the influence of an active and corrupt press, it 
exercised nearly the same power over the public mind.’ — vol. i. p. 9. 

The obvious meaning of this passage is, that England, with the 
outward foims of a free govermiient, was, in fact, more despotically 
ruled than France under Napoleon. It laments over supposed 
obstacles in France to X\\o peremptoriness of the Emperor’s will, 
as impediments to all the good he intended to effect by his dark 
intrigues. i\nd it transfers to the king’s ministers in England the 
entile met it of having aided the cause of fieedom in the Peninsula, 
a merit of which wo had hitherto unwittingly allotted the chief 
part to the British people. But how is parliamentary representa* 
tion a delusion, when tiie parliament is found acting in unison 
with the generous sympathy of all classes of the comnuinity ? And 
what evidence have wc of a corrupted press, when it echoes the 
sentiments of a whole nation ? 

We conclude our remarks upon Colonel Napier’s opening chan* 
ter by observing, that in our judgment thefc is throughout the 
wdiole of it evidence of a partiality towards France, sufficient to 
justify our recommending to the readers of the work to be upon 
their guard against that bias of the historian’s mind. 

Colonel Napier proceeds next to giye an account of the Spanish 
eourt, and of those intrigues which paved the way for Napofeon’a 
projects agaiust the Feuinsula. * Clmrlea 
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Charles the Fourth, a weak aadinefficieiit old laan, was govern^ 
by^ his wife, and she again by Don Manuel Qi whose person 

it is said she was enamoured, even ip fplly. From the rauK of a 
simple gentleman of the Royal Gual^s, this person had been raised 
to the highest dignities, and the title of Prinqe of the Peace was 
conferred upon him whose name must be for ever connected with onu 
of the bloodiest wars that fill the page of history.^— ;*-vol. i. p. IS. 

^ Some short time before this, Godoy, either instigated by an ambition 
to found a dynasty, or fearing that the death of the king would expose 
him to the vengeance of Ferdinand, had made proposals to the French 
court to concert a plan for the conquest and division of Portugal, 
promising the assistance of Spain on coiidition-that a principality for 
himself should be set apart from the spoil. Such is the turn given by 
Napoleon to this affair. But the article which provided an iiidemni- 
ficatioh for the King of Etruria, a minor, who had just been obliged 
to surrender his Italian dominions to France, renders it doubtful if the 
first offer came from Godoy, and Napoleon eagerly adopted the project 
if he did not propose it. The advantages were all on his si<lc. Hiider 
the pretext of supporting his army in Portugal, he might fill Spain 
with his troops ; the dispute between the father and the son, now 
referred to his arbitratidn, placed the golden apples within his reach, 
and 1^ resolved to gather the fruit if he had not planted the tree.’ 
volj. pp. 13, 14. 

Of the iniquity of this treaty a competent idea may be fornu tl 
without our here repeating its details — and, in our opinion, it is a 
matter of very little importance, though ceitainly with us of \ery 
little doubts wdiethcr the original projector of it was Godoy or 
Buonaparte. We must beg leave, however, to revert fora momeiit 
to the preceding page of our author, to make the following slioit 
quotation : — 

‘Those who know how Spaniards hate w\U comprehend why Godoy, 
who, -though sensual, was a mild, good-natured man, has been so 
overloaded with imprecations, as if he, and he alone, had been the 
cause of the disasters in Spain. It was not .so.’ — vol. i. p. IS. 

We confess ourselves to be incapable of reconciling Colonel 
Napiefs expressions of just indignation against fraud and violence, 
with the endeavours which lie so frequently makes to palliate the 
conduct of those who were guilty of such crimes in their greatest 
enormity ; and still less are we able to account for the propensity 
which he siiows to stigmatize, in every wa^ that he cau, the cha- 
racter of the people who were made the victims of such wicked-. 
iiess. Wc pass by the sensuaitty of Godoy, leaving it to our 
readers to apportion that fault between the queen and her para- 
mour, as they may see fit. We pass by also the injustice of the 
piroject for partitioning Portugal. But wfiy are the Spaniards to 
W reproached with harbouring within their breasts an intensity of 

hatred 
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hotrod unknown to tlie rest of mankimlj, because they loaded vvitb 
imprecations the natoe of a man who, as a prime minister^ betrayed 
bis sovereign, aM'^ wliOy being a Spaniard biniself, opened the 
barriers of his country to a treacherous ally, is^ho entered, pre* 
pared to transfer the crown to a stranger, by frttud and violence, 
and to wrest from an ancient and a proud people their national 
independence ? 

We cannot afford space for an account of the pretexts under 
which large bodies of rrencli troops were introduced into Spain ; 
several of tlie most important of the fortresses were seized by 
stratagem ; and the capital was occupied by Murat, grand duke 
of Uerg, NapoIeon^s brotlier*in-law. Neither shall we recount 
the intrigues by which dairies and his son Ferdinand were alter- 
nately invested with the sovereiijiity, nor the artiHccs by which 
both were prevailed upon to repair to Uayonne, and to constitute 
the Frencli emperor umpire in the question which had been raised 
between them. The gei>eral outline of these transactions will 
be found, we believe, to be represented everywhere in nearly the 
same inumier. 

Seldom lias there been developed in the annals of the world 
a conspiracy more disgraceful to its contrivers, than that of winch 
ISayomic and its neigh bourliood were at this time made the 
theatre. It is a common remark, that good is seldom to be ob- 
tained w'ithout some counterpoise of evil, and w'e fear that in con- 
formity with that general law of the present imperfect condition of 
man, the positive good of improved intellect, unless it be strictly 
guarded by religious instniclion, and by fixed moral impressions, 
will often be misused for the furtherance of evil designs, in place 
of being employed only to elevate the character and to advance 
the interests of virtue. Certainly the genius and the acquirements 
of those who conducted the conspiracy against the Peninsida at 
this time were thus perveited in a most remarkable manner. 

'I'here is a transaction in our own history, however, which bears, 
in many respects, a remarkable reseiiiblaiice to that drama in 
which Napoleon was here the principal actor. The objects, in 
our case, were indeed of smaller dimensions, the plot was less 
complicated, and the guilt was perhaps scarcely of so deep a dye. 
The design, however, was similar, and the result was the same. 
The transaction we allude to is the attempt of Edward 1. against 
the independence of Scotland ^ 

• The temptation’ (says Hume) ‘Was too strong for the English 
monarch to resist. . . . * . Edward, carrying with him a great army,' 
wliich was to enforce his prdofs (of pretended feudal superiority over 
Scotland), advanced to the frontiers, and invited the Scottish parliament 
and all the competitors (for the crown of Scotland) to attend him in 
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almost ^otal, of ffuth and justice, which sovereie** 
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human race is continually exposed ; and it may be doubted whether; 
in^many instances, jt be found in the ,end to contribute to the inte- 
rests of .those princes. themscU'es who thus sacrilice their integrity to 
their politics.’'— of England^ ch. xiii. 

The author of the ‘ History of the Peninsular War* does not 
deem it necessary however to follow the example set by Hume, 
every respectable historian, of seizing upon such shameful 
trjms^ions, for the purpose of bestowing a moral admonition 
upon ambitious princes and governments. He, on the contrary, 
cec^ures Napoleon for not having adopted a course which 
mightv have^ led with greater certainty to the succe.ss of his 
ifiiquitoMS schemes, by introducing more « general discord into 
before he developed his plans, aiid by giving a more plau- 
jiA^, colouring to his unjust designs. He says — ; 

are many reasons why Napoleon s/io^d have meddled with 
0i|^|ttterior affairs of Spain ; there seems to be no good one for his 

lOimiar of doiog it Had he, before he openly meddled 
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A little shatl find our aathor expression much 

indignation supposed Mdchiavelism of a British mi- 

nister. But our'llfaders mil not fail to mark well the Machiave- 

f i instruction here given for the guidance of those whom am- 
on mhy prompt* and power enable hereafter to conspire 
lO&t the inde^pendence of their neighbours. Colonel Napier’s 
lonitory censure of Buonaparte, in this place* calls to our recol- 
tection an anecdote* which we have heard rdated by an officer who 
served in the expedition to the Helder in 1799> and who then had 
an opportunity of a good deal of personal intercourse with some 
men of considerable rank in the French army. The conversa- 
tion having turned* on one occasion* upon the causes of the con- 
tinuance of the war^ a French general maintained that was 
owing to Mr. Pitt’s anxiety to replace the Bourbons upon the 
throne. Our friend told him that he sinceiely believed that Mr. 
Pitt cared little who* wsts on the thione of France* or what was 
the nature of the government there, provide^ its rulers would 
rcliixjuisli the system of seeking to disorganize every other gpveru- 
ment whatsoever. ‘ Oh !’ said the French that we ^hnot 

^ ssibly give up, for if we abandon that system* we cut off at 
once t,* ^ vanguard of our armies, that which opens die w^ay for 
\\r ri^iiv'iry successes/ Colonel Napier seems to be of the'same 
opinion, and blames Napoleon that in the plenitude of his power 
this part of the system of the earlier chiefs of revolutionized France* 
and which he had himself practised in the beginning of his career, 
had escaped from his recollection. But Buonaparte wgis now 
in a very different position, and the doctrines and practices of the 
republic could not accord with the personal views of the empetor 
for himself and for his family. Besides which, Napoleon’s anW . 
bition w*ould not brook the delay requisite for pursuing the policy 
which Colonel Napier recommends. He wanted to do that in 
one life which it had cost the Romans many centuries, even im- 
perfectly, to effect. He worked the revolutionary machinery there- 
fore too rapidly* and happily for the world^ he broke it to pieces. 
But Colonel Napier tells us — 

‘ The new constitution was calculated to draw forth all the re- 
sources of Spain ; compared to^ the old system, it was a blessings and 
it would have been received- as such under different circuntstanceSf^ 
but now arms were to decide its fate, for in every province the cry 'of * 
war had been raised.’ — vol. i. p. 80. 

Thus* according to Colonel Napier* it was owifi| fb eifeum*’ " 
statices, that is, to the ignorance and obstinacy of the Spanianls; ; 
that * a project commenced in an evif hour* founded iu^^bleiice* 
and executed with fraud/ was not hailed as a blessing;"' JPor oar 
own part* however* we confess ourselves to the 
VOL. LVi. NO. CXI. L ‘ SflahWtb * 
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^^Spftmards ; for we cannot ccH9it(»rriiaM how a eonatitntion, forcibly 
imposed by a power that acknowledges 110 control, can be a 
blessing. Wherever liberty has existed, it hil^ grown out of a 
struggle of opposite interests. But there was no such struggle at 
Bayonne. One interest was there paramount — and however plau- 
sible in words the document might be which was presented to the 
Spanish nation at the point of Napoleon’s sword, it was a law, 
the interpretation and the duration of which were both dependent, 
entirely, upon the will of him wlio made it, and wholly unworthy, 
therefore, of the name of a constitution. 

We have now arrived at that period of the history when neither 
tortuous policy, nor direct falsehood— neither hollow friendship 
nor li^'iinidating threats — could longer assist the ambition of 
Buonaparte in its progress towards that goal at which it was so 
impatient to arrive. 'I he measure of French insolence was full, 
and the measure of Spanish indignation required but one drop 
more to make it everywhere overflow. Such was the condition of 
things on the morning of the of May, 1808, a day which 
will for ever be memorable in the annals of Spain. An incident, 
not very important if viewed singly, but deriving \\ eight and mag- 
nitude from those which had preceded it, — the projected depar- 
ture from Madrid of those individuals of the ro)a1 family who iiad 
not yet been forced, or inveigled, out of the country, — occasionctl 
a sudden collision between the French troops and the people of 
the capital, the shock of which was quickly felt throughout the 
whole of Spain. Colonel Napier seems to us to be anxious to 
carry h*is readers rather hastily over the circumstances which ac- 
companied this strong indication of the sentiments of the people of 
Madrid, The origm, progress, and conclusion of the affair arc 
comprehended in a single paragraph. Its real importance was 
betrayed, however, by what immediately followed, and an ex- 
ample was then exhibited, also, of that French system of terror to 
which we have already alluded. 

* In the first moment of irritation, Murat ordered all the prisoners 
to be tried by a military commission, which condemned them to deatli ; 
but the municipality interfering, represented to that prince the extreme 
Cf*uelty of visiting this angry ebullition of an injured and insulted 
people with such severity ; whereupon, admitting the weiglit of their 
aiguments, he forbade any executions on the sentence. Yet it is 
said that Genera] Grouchy, in whose immediate power the prisoners 
remained, tafter exclaiming that his own life had been attempted, that 
the blood of ^'the French soldiers was not to be spilt with impunity, 
and that tbo prUoners b&ving been condemned by a council of war, 
, ought and should be executed, proceeded to shoot them in the Prado, 
fi^^orty were thus slain before Murat could cause his orders to be 
mectually obeyed. 


‘The 
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* The nex^ 4f^y 9Qrpe Qf the Spanish authorities having discovered that 
a Colonel comipanding the Imperial Guards still retained a numher of 
prisoners in the barracks, applied to have them also released, Murat 
consented ; but it is said by somey although denied by others of greater 
authority^ that the Colonel getting intelligence of what was passing, 
and being enraged at the loss of so many choice soldiers, put forty-five 
of his captives to death before the order arrived to stay his bloody 
proceedings/— voh i. p. 25. 

This, we venture to think, is rather a loose way of writing history. 

* It is said that General Grouchy,* &c. Again, ^ It is said by 
sonie^ but denied by others of greater authority,* 8cc. The facts 
in question appear to ns to be somewhat too grave and important to 
be dealt with after this on dit fashion. Colonel Napier s^oins, 
at the end of the volume, a note on this passage transmittb.|9b him 
by the Frencli General Harispe, in these few dry words : — ^ The 
Colonel of (he Imperial Guard did not cause any one to be put to 
death.' in another note at the end of the volume. Colonel Napier 
tells us, however, what were the sources from which he himself ob- 
tained the account in the text, their general agreement, and also the 
pains which lie took at Madrid, in the year 1812, to verify the prin- 
cipal facts. ^Vhat w e most regret is, that even General Harispe, who 
was himself present in Madrid on the 2nd of May, 1808, does not 
give the least hint tliat tlie acts noticed by Colonel Napier did not 
occur, but merely that the Colonel of the Imjjerial Guard was not 
the actor. It is lamentable to sec no trace, here, of those finer 
sentiments wliicli Colonel Napier has before told us made the 
French armies, in the course of the Peninsular war, feel hur~ 
dened with a sense of the iniquity of the cause in which they 
w'ere engaged ; and it is not less surprising to find no trace, on 
this occasion, of that Roman discipline which* should have pre- 
vented such contempt for, and such open violation of, the humane 
intentions and the direct oiders of the Cornmander-in-Chief of 
the French army. It remains to be asked, were those orders 
intended to be obeyed ? 

‘ The commotion of the 2nd of May was the forerunner of insur- 
rections in every part of Spain, few of which were so honourable to 
the actors as that of Madrid. Unprincipled villains hailed the oppor- 
tunity of directing the passions of the multitude, and, under the mask 
of patriotism, turned the unthinking fury of the people against whom- 
soever it pleased them to rob or to destroy.' — vol. i. p. 27, 

We fear that Spain is not the only country in which unprincipled 
men have hailed the opportunity of directing the passions of the 
multitude, and, under the mask of patriotism, have turned the 
unthinking fury of the people against whomsoever it pleased them 
to injure or to destroy.’ But the extraordinary position in which 

L 2 the 
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Spaniards w^re placed merits peculiar consideration! and, we 
tfaitik, many grains of allowance. Their country bad been betrayed 
to strangers, and the people rase, resolved to rescue it. A few, and 
but a few, men of note^ hung back, and still fewer opposed them** 
selves to the general impulse. Is it to be wondered at that, in 
some places, the suspicious of the people were awakened, and that 
they rashly rushed into acts of violence ? In certain cases mode- 
ration may have been misintei preted amidst the impetuosity of 
patriotic excitement; in others, timidity, or a trimming policy 
may have been dealt with too severely; and in some, perhaps, 
the suspicions of the people may not have been groundless, 
although their haste and v iolence in acting upon them was blame - 
able Md unfortunate. If Castanos, commanding the Spanish 
camp at St. Roque, readily acknowledged the Junta established at 
Seville, and prepared himself to act under its direction against the 
French army, whilst Solano, governor of Cadiis, refused to acknow- 
ledge the Junta, or to make any preparations to attack the French 
squadron in that harbour, is it to be wondered at lliat the latter 
fell a victim to popular fury ? — and is it necessary to concur with 
Colonel Napier’s unsupported and extraordinary assertion, that — 
* there is too much reason to believe that the Junta of .Seville sent an 
agent to Cadiz for the express purpose of procuring his (Solano’s) as- 
sassination V — vol. i. p. 33. 

The account given by General Foy of the melancholy fate of 
Solano is as follows : — 

‘The Marquis del Socorro (Solano), after fifteen days of hesitation, 
determined to obey the orders of the Grand Duke of Berg to return 
to Cadiz and resume his government. When it was proposed to 
him, the day after his arrival at Cadiz, to attack the enemy, he said, 
pointing to the English fleet, ‘ T/iere they are, these are the enemies 
of Spain.^ The people collected in crowds, armed themselves, and 
attacked and pillaged the arsenal. Solano spent the time in deli- 
beration with his principal officers ; but in the meanwhile the mul- 
titude were exasperated by the sight of the colours of the squadron 
of French men-of-war in the harbour, and on the third day they 
brought cannon and made a violent attack upon the governor's house. 
Splano attempted to effect his escape by the roof, and threw down 
into the street the foremost of his pursuers ; but others followed, and 
he was seized, dragged into the street, and put to death.’ — Foy, vol. iii. 
p.207. . 

Sprely, there is enough here to show that Solano’s own acts were 
more than sufficient to provoke an already excited populace to 
deeds of rashness and violence. 

We shall extract, also, the French historian’s statement respect- 
ing the formation and conduct of the Junta of Seville : — 

' * In the midst of efforts everywhere dictated by an equal degree 
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of patriotism, Seville was distinguished by a forcible and orderly 
system of management, which saved Spain. The popular rising 
had, at first, the same character there as in the other towns. The 
people assembled tunnultuously in the afternoon of the 26th of 
May ; they rushed with arms in their hands under the balcony of 
the municipality, and Count d’Aguilar was massacred in going out 
of the town-house to his carriage. The nobility and persons of pro- 
perty felt the necessity of joining in the movement of the people, in 
order to direct it. A Junta, consisting of twenty-three members, 
was formed on the "iJTth of May, by delegates from different public 
bodies. Don Francisco Saavedra, formerly Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and who passed for being the first statesman of Spain, Was 
called from Puerto Real, wliere he was in exile, to assume the Presi- 
dency. Several of the members of this assembly had been suimoned 
to it on account of tlieir abilities ; othej’s had been placed there only 
for the purpose of moderating and directing the effervescence of the 
people, over whom tliey were all-powerful. . . , The public tran- 
quillity was disturbed for hardly twenty-four hours, after which the 
courts of justice resumed their functions, the people returned to their 
several occupations, and from so great a movement there remained 
only that degree of excitement which was requisite to stimulate men 
to ihe accomplishment of glorious results.’ — Foy, vol. iii, p. 20. 

T'liis is (icneral Poy's account of the body of men who 
took upon themselves, at Seville, the maiiagcinent of affairs in 
this crisis of the fate of their country, when its capital and the 
cential provinces were in the entire possession of the enemy, 
and w'hen a French arinv, under Dupont, was on its march to 
enforce subjection in the South ; and such was the assembly 
by wliicli Colonel Napier invites us to believe lliat an agent was 
sent to Cadiz to cause tlie assassination of Solano. Colonel 
Napier adds — 

* Tikis foul stain upon the cause was enlarged by the perpetration of 
similar or worse deeds in every part of the kingdom.* 

Uencial Foy does not bring forward any such sweeping charge 
as is here preferred by Colonel Napier, although he is not sparing 
in his censure of atrocious conduct whenever he knows it to have 
occurred. He thus recounts what took place at Valencia ; — 

‘ Amongst the Valencians, an inconstant race, the revolution had 
assumed, in the mean time, a character of atrocity. The massacre 
hy the populace of Brigiidier Don Fernando Saavedra, before the 
eyes of Count Cervellon, who employed every effort in his power 
to save him, was the signal for a series of Crimea. There came 
from Madrid to Valencia a monster, of the nature of those, some 
of wliom even the best revolutions vomit forth to furnish a topic 
of recrimination to the enemies of the public good, — his name was 
Balthazar Calvo, and he \vas a canon of St. Isidore. This man 
proclaimed the rights of the people, and national vengeance, with a 

degree 
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^figv^e of vehemence which obtained for him the affection of the 
multitude. Forty assassins grouped themselves around him. For- 
ced by means of such support, Calvo loaded with abuse the Junta, 
which had not chosen to admit him into their body, took away 
their power, and acquired for himself, under the title of Representa- 
tive of the People and of Don Ferdinand the Seventh, so high an 
authority, that the Intendant had to submit to him tlie public accounts, 
the chiefs of the military to receive his orders, and even the Arch- 
bishop himself was under the necessity of treating him with the 
outward marks of consideration.’ — Foy, voL iii. p. a 4-4, 

After having narrated other atrocities of this disgusting and 
sanguinary demagogue; General Foy informs us that tlic magi- 
strates; at last, took courage, succeeded in getting the monster 
into their power, and had him conveyed to the island of Majorca, 
to prevent a rescue. He vva» tried, condemned, and executed; and 
the body of this ® Robespierre of V^alencia* was brought back to 
the scene of his ciimes, and exposed in the square of St. Dominic, 
with this inscription ufion it, — ^ A Traitor to Ins couiitnj, and a 
Chief of We have the satisfaction, therefore, to learn 

from ibis French historian, that if the po])ulacc in Spain, like the 
same class of the community every where else, have the inisfoi tune 
to be made, at times, the dupes and the instruments of wicked 
men, there is in that country, as it is desirable that there should be 
everywhere, — virtue, vigilance, and energy enough to rescue the 
people, on the first favourable opportunity, from so disgraceful 
a thraldom, and so dreadful a scouigc. 

But under Colonel Napier's hand this affair acquires a different 
colouring. He says of Calvo, — 

* His raging thirst for murder urged him to menace the Junta, wlio 
with the exception of the English consul, Mr. Tupper, had given way 
to his previous violence, but now readily found the means to crush 
his power. The canon wliile in the act of braving their autliority, 
was seized by stratagem, and soon afterwards strangled, together 
with two hundred of his band.* — vol. i. p. 35. 

The inferences towards which we arc led by this account of the 
matter, are — that the Junta had shown, in the first instance, cul- 
pable timidity, or even connivance with regard to the crimes of 
Calvo— next a selfish jealousy for the maintenance of their own 
power — and lastly, that they had exhibited a hasty, bloody, and 
irregular exercise of arbitrary power in the punishment of this 
monster and his associates. But our readers must be already 
aware of the industry and ingenuity which our author is prone to 
exercise, for the purpose of representing in the least favourable 
light possible both the general character and the particular acts 
of the Spaniards. 


He 
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He does not omit, indeed, to throw into the almost continued 
current of his virulent censure some mitigating ingredients, but 
these rather assist in concealing the poison than in supplying an 
antidote to it. Other specimens of the spirit we allude to follow. 

* This universal and nearly simultaneous eflFort of the Spanish people 
was beheld by the rest of Europe with astonishment and admiration; 
astonishment at the energy thus suddenly put forth by a nation 
hitherto deemed unnerved and debased, — admiration at the devoted 
courage of an act which, seen at a distance and its odious parts 
unknown, appeared ^vith all ihc ideal beauty of Numantiari patriotism. 
In England the enthusiasm was unbounded : daKBled at first with the 
splendour of such an agreeable, unlooked-for spectacle, men of all 
cla?s'\> gave way to the impulse of a generous sympathy, and forgot, 
or felt disinclined to analyze, the real causes of this apparentiy mag- 
i‘animous exertion. It may, however, be fairly doubted if the disiri- 
lerestrd vigour of tlie Spanish character was the true source of the 
resistance ; it was, in fact, produced by several co-operating causes, 
many of wlilch NS’ere anything hut commendable' — vol. i. p. 37. 

Now we, on the contrary, arc satisfied that there never was 
a more natural, justifiable, and rational enthusiasm than that 
which arose in Juigland on the occasion to which Colonel Napier 
alludes, '^rhe v^hole nation saw with satisfaction that there was 
an end to their cliftercnces with a people with whom they had no 
other cause of cjiiarrcl tliaii that, unfortunately for both, and un- 
willingly on the part both of the people and the sovereign of 
Spain, they were instruments In the hands of the common enemy. 
\\ e felt that, from being adversaries, the Spaniards had suddenly 
become, by a voluntaiy and simultaneous elfort, our firm friends 
and our zealous associates in the same cause. We saw that the 
most dangerous clement of the ImciicIi power in the beginning 
of our struggles against it, — the art of deluding the people, — had 
passed aw ay ; and that the element which Napoleon had attempted 
to substitute for it, — the |)riiiciple of military coercion, — had failed 
of success oil its application to llic Spaniards. We saw' that the 
arm which our gigantic opponent was preparing to raise against 
us, and the blows of which would have assailed us in the most 
vulnerable part, had failed to respond to his will, and had even 
mutinied against his commands. We were grateful to Providence 
for the change, and w'o rejoiced in an alliance, the basis of which 
was the assertion of national iiulepcndeiicc against the intolerable 
pretensions of insatiable and unspaiiug ambition. 

Colonel Napier proceeds: — 

* The Spanish character, with relation to public affairs, is distin- 
guished by inordinate pride and arrogance. Dilatory and improvident, 
the individual as well as the mass all possess an absunl confidence 
that everything is practicable which their heated imaginations suggest. 

Once 
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Qnca eicited, they can see no difficulty in the execution of a project^ 
and the obstacles they encounter are attributed to treachery ; — hence 
the sudden murder of so many tirtuous men at the commencement of 
this commotion/ — vol. i, p. 38. 

Every one must feel regret for the ‘murder of virtuous men* 
wherever it occurs. Even after so long a lapse of time, who 
can read without pain of the murder of the two brothers De 
Witt, when the indignation of the people of Holland was rouzed 
against those whose policy they deemed to have been subservient 
to the grasping ambition of Louis XIV. of France ? But that 
rash act of popular violence has not dimmed the lustre of the noble 
struggle made by the Dutch to maintain their independence, nor 
has it branded the people of Holland with such imputations of 
cruelty as Colonel Napier has sought to fix upon the Spanish 
nation. If the suddenness and the violence of the ebullition of 
popular feeling in Spain, and its rapid and universal spread over 
the kingdom be considered, — and if inquiry be made, also, into 
the number of virtuofis men who fell a sacrifice in France a few 
yeare before, — and if the example there given be adverted to, — we 
doubt much if Spain will be found deserving of such pre-emi- 
nence as Colonel Napier seems desirous to assign to her in this 
respect. As to the ‘ absurd confidence that everything is practi* 
cable which their heated imaginations suggest,* it was an absurdity 
which blighted to the enemy the promised harvest of his ambition ; 
and which will place the Spanish name (in spite of Colonel 
Napier) upon a higher pedestal of fame than it could have ever 
attained to by a course of hesitating moderation. 

‘Then came the tumult of Madrid, which, swollen and distorted^ was 
cast, like Csesar’s body, before the people to urge them to frenzy ; they 
arose, not to meet a danger the extent of which they had calculated, 
and were prepared, for the sake of independence, to confront, but to 
gratify the fury of their hearts and to slake their thirst for blood/— 
vol. i. p. 38. 

Our main object in making this quotation has been to give another 
example of Colonel Napier’s propensity to exhibit the Spaniards 
in an unfavourable light, but it may be as well to notice also, in 
passing, the rhetorical figure which here presents itself, as a speci- 
men of 'a swollen and distorted’ style into which our author is too 
apt to fall. We can suppose the expression, ‘asw'ollen tumult,’ 
being used, though not very elegantly, to convey the idea of a great 
tumult, but a swollen and distorted tumult, and such a tumult 
thrown, like a dead body, before a blood-thirsty people, is a piece 
of imagery too monstrous and incongruous for our taste, although 
we can comprehend what the idea is which the author aims at con- 
veying to his readers. We must confess, moreover, that there does 
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not appear to us to be much affinity between the two transactions 
which Colonel Napier here so closely associates. Marc Antony, 
a very artful, as well as most unprincipled and extravagantly am- 
bitious man, exhibited Ceesar's dead body to the multitude, for 
the purpose of exciting them against the opposite party in the 
state, and with the hope of raising himself into Caesar’s place by 
their assistance. His views were selfish, and his object was to 
establish his o\\'n power upon the ruins of the liberties of Rome, 
by the help of dishonest associates, and with the aid of an 
unthinking multitude, who, gorged with bribes and w’ilh flattery, 
looked not a day before them, and neither cared for, nor were 
capable of, understanding tlie permanent interests of their country. 
But wliat single trait of similarity was there between all this and 
the transactions which took place at Madrid on the 2nd of May ? 
There was no individual assassination at Madrid — there was no 
lyraiit cut off— -no substitute seeking to step into the vacant place 
— there was no blind and corrupted populace aitfully led to be 
the destroyers of the libeities of their country. There was blood- 
shed, it is true, in both cases, but at Madrid it was made to flow^, 
not by civil dissensions, but by the unjustifiable interference of 
strangers, whose artifices, whose violence, and whose cruelty, 
powerfully excited the passions, and called forth the energies of a 
high-iniudcd and a bold people. Colonel Napier speaks of the 
savage eagerness of the Spaniards ‘ to slake their thirst for blood;’ 
but surely that eagerness was more strongly manifested, and that 
thirst more savagely indulged by the civilized and disciplined 
French, who executed their prisoners in a deliberate manner, 
after the insurreclion had ceased, than it could possibly have been 
by the Spaniards during the violence of the tumult. 

‘ The state of civilization in Spain w^as likewise exactly suited to an 
insurrection, for if the people had been a little more enlightened, they 
w'oiihl have joined the French; if very enlightened, the invasion could 
not liave happened at all.* — vol. i. p. 40. 

We do not know what degree of enlightenment Colonel Napier 
would recommend as the best and most desirable ; but we confess 
that we should not applaud, as he seems inclined to do, that par- 
ticular state of enlightenment which makes a nation desirous of 
a foreign yoke. 

Having given the above strong indications, as they appear to 
us to be, of our author’s bias against the Spaniards — and of his 
disposition to distort facts in palliation of the proceedings of their 
enemies, greater than even French w liters have exhibited — we 
must now accompany Colonel N apier in his account of some of 
the military encounters which look place between the Spaniards 
and the troops of Napoleon, before the British auxiliary forces 

began 
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bl^gati to take part in the contest. But as our chief object in 
nbticiug that part of the transactions of the war is to show iii what 
light they are exhibited by Colonel Napier, we shall not enter 
more into the detail of military events than is absolutely necessary 
for this purpose. We shall begin with his estimate of the strength 
of the contending parties. 

‘ The gross amount of the organized Spanish force was, in the 
month of Mcty, about one hundred and twenty-seven thousand men of 
all arms. Fifteen thousand of these were in Holslwi, under the Mar- 
quis of Romana, but twenty thousand were already paitially concm- 
iratedin Portugal, and the remainder, in which were comprised eleven 
thousand Swiss and tliirty tliousand militia, were dispersed in various 

parts of the kingdom, principally in Andalusia The French 

army in the Peninsula, about the same period, althougli amounting to 
eighty thousand men, exclusive of those under Junot in Portugal, had 
not more than seventy thousand capable of active operations ; the 
remainder were sick or in depots . It was made up of the con- 

scripts of different nations, French, Swiss, Italians, Poles, and even 

Portuguese, whom Junot had expatriated A few of the Imperial 

Guards were also employed, and here and there an old regiment of 
the line was mixed with the young troops, to give tliem countenance.' 
— vol. i. pp. 46. 

In estimating the Spanish force at 127,000 men, there are 
included 15,000 men in Holstein^ 20,000 in Porhujal, and "30,000 
militia. But in stating the Ficiich army at 80,000 men all are 
regular troops, and those only are included who were artvalhj in 
Spain. A deduction also of 10,000 men (one-cighili) is made 
from the French force for men sick or in depots, leading TOjOtX) 
capable of active operations ; but no cleduclion whatsoever is 
made from the force of the Spaniards. If oiie-eightli (15,875) 
be deducted, as in the case of the French army, it will bring down 
the Spanish force, capable of active operations, to 111,125, in- 
cluding, lot it always be remembered, the troops in Fortmjal and 
in Hohtein. But we learn from Mr. Southey’s ‘ History of the 
Peninsular War,’ (vol. i. p. 60 i) that about 9000 only of the 
Spanish troops in the Danish dominions weie able to ctTcct their 
escape; and althougli Colonel Napier tells us that the Spanish 
troops were partially concentrated in Portiujal, we shall find that, 
in truth, whilst the French corps there w^as concentrated, the 
Spanish contingent was, on the contrary, separated into three 
parts, in the north, south, and centre of the kingdom ; and that the 
regiments in the centre w^ere so intermixed with a superior French 
force, that they were without dilliculty disarmed and detained 
prisoners on board ship by order of General Junot. Here, there- 
fore, are still further deductions — amounting to about l(),(>00mcii — 
ivbich must be made from the strength of the Spaniards as stated 
by our author. Let 
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Let us now inquire into the accuracy of Colonel Napier's 
statements of the numerical strength of the French, in doing which 
we have fortunately the assistance of (jencral Foy, to whose work 
a very detailed return of the French army in the Peninsula is 
annexed. The time referred to by Colonel Napier in enumerat- 
ing the Spanish force is the month of May, 1808; and lie speaks 
of the French army ^ about the same period.' Now, General 
Foy, having given a detailed separate state of the strength of each 
corps, adds the following — 

^ Recapihiliiiwn of ihe French armies in the Peninsvht 07\ the. of June. 1S08. 

Men. Horses. 

‘ First corps of observation of the Gironde (Junot) • . • -4,97S 1,771 

Second corps of obseivalion of the Gironde (I)upout) . • . 21,428 4,050 

(/orps of observation of tlio coast of the uceuii (IVIoiicey) • . 20,841 8,8G0 

Corps of observation of the VVe^te^n Pyrenees ( liossieicsj . 10,000 1 ,881 

Cojps of observation of the Eastern P)ienees (Diihesiuej . • 12,724 2,083 

Imperial Guards, [d/fi/j (l)orsenue) 0,412 3,300 


Total 110,970 1C,S9:> 

Troops wliich filtered iSpain between the 1st of June and the 1 .. 

i5lhof Aujrust, 1808 f ^-*,4/4 

General Total . . . 101,353 21,580.* 

Wc leave to oiir readers, after attentively examining the sub- 
ject, to make their own comments upon the candour exliibitcd 
by our aullior in hi.s statement of the nninerical strength of the 
opposite parlies. Put Colonel Napier, not contenting himself 
with the imdei statement which he has made of the numerical 
strength of the Fiench force, piocceds in the same spirit to tell 
us ; — 

'The French antiy must be considered as a raw levy ^ just from the 
ploufjh, and unacquainted with discipline ; so late even as the month 
of August many of Uie battalions had not completed the first elements 
of their drill, and if they had not been formed upon good skeletons, 
[viz. ofiicers and noii-comihisssiuned officers] tlie dilference between 
them and the insurymit peasantry would have been very trifling. This 
fact explains,' &c. ike. — vol. i. p. 4*6. 

Colonel Napier refers in the margin of his book to three autho- 
rities for the account he here gives of the composition of the 
French army. (')nc of these is Thichault, whose evidence will 
appear of very little value, we are persuaded, to any one who has 
taken the trouble to peruke his book ; another authority is the 
Journal (manuscript) of Dupont, which we have not seen ; and 
the third is Napoleon’s Note No. 3.* We have carefully examined 

* These Notes are j^iven in French in the Appendix to Colonel Napier's first 
volume. They arc five in number; and Colonel Napier tolls us that they were 
dictated hy Napoleon, signed by General Bertrand, and found in the portfolio of 
King Josepliy when his baj;i;age was captured at Vittoiia. These documents are 
extremely interesting and instructive, and there is no doubt of their authenti- 
city. Ill Note No. 2, there is an addition in Napoleon s own hand-wiitiug. 

this 
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ibis note in search of evidence to support Colonel Napier s account 
of the very defective composition of the French army at that time 
in Spain^ but^ to our surprise, no such evidence is to be found in 
it. The only passage which has at first sight some appearance of 
being confirmatory of Colonel Napier’s statement, is to be found 
in observation lOlh of Note 3, and is as follows;— 

‘ The communication of Madrid with France is important in every 
point of view. The two columns which have been recently organized 
at Burgos and at Vittoria must therefore be left in those stations. 
The note of their formation is enclosed. They are almost entirely 
composed of third battalions, and of conscripts, but with good ske- 
letons ; a residence of fifteen or twenty days at Burgos and Vittoria 
will pretty nearly qualify them for being trained in battalions. It 
would be a very great fault to call upon those troops too soon to join 
their respective regiments ; that must be put off until these can be 
replaced at Vittoria and at Burgos by fresh troops.’ 

But all this, instead of supporting Colonel Napiers fad, tends, 
on the contrary, to mark that the rest of the army was not com- 
posed as the two columns in question weie; and shows, also, the 
care taken by Napoleon to prevent raw' levies from being called too 
soon into active service. 

But we shall take the liberty of giving some other quotations 
from Napoleon’s Notes, which contradict in a more direct manner 
Colonel Napier’s statement. In observation 8th of Note 3 we 
find the following : — 

‘General Verdier, in Arragon, has invested Saragossa; the 14th 

and 44th regiments of the line set out to-morrow to join him 

That fine -looking and good brigade of the line will complete the army 
of General Verdier to 15,000 men, Saragossa wdll probably soon 
fall, and two-thirds of these 15,000 men will then become dispos- 
able.* 

Again, in Observation 2nd, Note No. 4, dated at St. Cloud, 
August 30tli, the Emperor, when speaking of the importance of 
Burgos, and describing certain manoeuvres to be executed by the 
troops, says, 

‘ Does not a corps of twelve or fifteen thousand men, at the command 
even of an adjutant^major, take up twenty different positions in the 
course of a day ? And have our troops become like des levtfes en masse, 
which must be placed a fortnight beforehand in the positions in which 
it is intended they should fight? * 

And in the third Observation of the same Note he says, 

‘ All the Spanish forces together are not capable of beating 25,000 
French troops in a tolerable position.’ 

It is obvious, therefore, that Napoleon did not view the greater 
p^irt of Ills army in Spain as ‘ being Utile different, except as to 

the 
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ike efficere and non-commissioned officers, from the insurgent 

peasantry* * 

The earlier portion of Colonel Napier^s book has disclosed to 
ns some of his political sentiments; we shall now obtain some 
insight into his notions upon military matters. In the beginning 
of the fourth chapter he tells us, that Buonaparte arranged a pro- 
found plan of military operations, — 

* combined in such a manner, that, from their central position, they [the 
French] had the power of overwhelming each separate province, no 
three of which could act in concert without first beating a French 
corps. . , He [Napokon] knew that a general insurrection can 

never last long, that it is a military anarchy, and incapable of real 
strength ; he knew that it was the disciplined batfalions of Valley 
Forge, not the volunteers of Lexington, that established American 
independence.’ — vol. i. pp. 44 , 45 . 

Of the merit of Napoleon’s plan, by which he was to have the 
power of overwhelming each separate province of Spain, our readers 
will be enabled to judge, by the result of the first military events 
w’hich occurred to put it to the test. With regard to the cause 
of the success of the struggle made by the United States to esta- 
blish their independence, we must venture to differ from Napoleon 
— or rather from Colonel Napier. We are well aware, indeed, that 
a body of troops engaged for permanent service, or at least for the 
duration of the war — disciplined, paid, clothed, and supplied in 
every respect upon a regular system — was a desideratum with the 
Americans in the early part of the w'ar, and it is most difficult to 
supply such a want during the active operation of an arduous 
contest. But that which in reality foiled every effort of skill 
and of courage made by the British army — and both were numerous 
— was the general hostility of the population of the country. The 
British courted general actions, and in these they remained, on 
most occasions, masters of the field ; but although a victory was 
achieved, it was a fruitless triumph, for nothing was subdued* 
Every movement, wdiether for the purpose of advance or of retreat, 
was a continued combat ; and that which gave such importance 
to the affair at Lexington was, that it taught every man in Ame- 
rica that the strength resulting from the union of discipline with 
methodical arrangement might be successfully opposed by a system 
of harassing warfare, especially in a country which w'as uncleared, 


* In the Journal of Marshal Gouvioii St. Cyr we find the following observations 
upon the condition of the Spanish army at the time when Napoleon formed his project 
against the iodependeiice of that country: — <The state of destitution and of neglect 
in which the Prince of the Peace had left the army had spread a degree of discontent 
and discouragement throughout its ranks beyond expression. It was ill clothed, 

badly armed, and without any kind of instruction. The cavalry was almost un« 
horsed, in a word, in a stale the most deplorable.’— In/rcx/f/c/io/f, p. 2. 
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imd where almost every peasant was dexterous in the use of fire- 
arms. 

it is not without some surprise that we find the period of the 
stay of the American army at Valky Forge selected by Colonel 
Napier as the time of the greatest improvement of its discipline* 

* At no period of the war (says Marshall, in his Life of Washing- 
ton) had the American army been reduced to a situation of greater 
peril than during the winter at Valley Forge, . . The returns 

of the 1st of February exhibit the astonishing number of three thou- 
sand nine hundred and eighty-nine men in camp unfit for duty for 
want of clothes. Although the total of the army exceeded seventeen 
thousand men, the present effective rank-and-file amounted only to 
five thousand and twelve. The returns throughout the winter do not 
essentially vary from that which has just been given.* — vol. iii, p. 405 . 
General Washington s letteis also^both official and private, give a full 
detail of the total inefficiency of all the departmenls of the military 
service at this alarming crisis, and of the consequent wretchedness, 
insubordination, and desertion prevalent amongst the troops. An 
army in such a coudiiioii was not likely to make much piolicicncy 
in discipline. Colonel Napier talks of ^ scienlijrc war,^ and seems 
to consider tliat term to be applicable only to iniliiary operations 
carried on by troops trained in a pniticiilnr manner. War is not, 
however, an art so limited and confineil that there is but one way 
of carrying it on with advantage. There are general principles, 
indeed, winch always belong to it, but tliere is an almost endless 
variety in the application of these principles to the like variety of 
forms in which war presents itself, and their proper application 
genius and experience can alone direct. The Germans, wiio as- 
sailed the llomaii forces under Ceciiia, were successful whilst they 
adhered to that system of desultory and harassing warfare, in 
which they were aided by the hills, forests, and morasses of their 
country, and wliich was suitable to their inferiority iii discipline, 
in tactics, in the quality of their weapons, and of their defensive 
armour; but when they rejected the judicious advice of Arminius, 
and adopted rasher counsels, they sustained a sudden and dis- 
graceful defeat. 

‘ Arminio “ sinerent egredi, egressosque rursum per humida et tmpe- 
dita circumvenirent/’suadente ; atrociora Inguiomero, et Iceta barbaris^ 
ut vallum annis amhirent ; promptam cxpugnatiorieni, plures capti vos, 
incorruptam prajdam fore.** Jgitur, orta die, proruunt fossas, injiciunt 
crates, sbinma valli prensant, raro super milite, et quasi oh metum 
defixo. Postquam haesere munimentis,datui‘ cohortibus signura, cor- 
nuaque ac tubse concinuere ; exin clamore et impetu tergis Oer- 
manorum circumfunduntur, exprobraiites, non hie silvas, nec paludes, 
S0 mquis locis aequos deos.” . , Arminius integer, Inguiome- 
rtifl post grave vulnus, pugnam deseruere: vulgus trucidatum est 
donee ira et dies permansit.* These 
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These last words of Tacitus are an exact representation of the fate 
that befel the Spaniards^ and that must await e\ery insurrectionary 
army which is brought, either through imprudence or impatience, 
to measure itself in pitched battles with highly-discipliiied veteran 
troops. We believe, indeed, that one of the greatest errors com* 
mitted by the Spaniards during the war, was that of engaging in 
pitched battles, such as Rio Scco, Espinosa, Tudela, Midelliri, 
and Ocana. But in justice to the Spanish generals we must 
admit, that history records many examples, besides that of Fabius 
Maximus, when the wise counsels of a leader have been thwarted 
by competitors, or overruled by the ignorant impatience of the 
multitude. 

Colonel Napier, after a brief mention of the artifices by which 
the French gained possession of Barcelona and Mcnjuick, pro- 
ceeds thus : — 

‘ The treacherous game played at Barcelona was renewed at 
Figueras with equal success ; the citadel of that place fell into the 
hands of the detachment left there ; a free entrance and a secure base 
of operations was thus established in Catalonia; and when the maga- 
zines of Barcelona were filled, Duhesme, whose corps took the name 
of the “ Army of tlie Eastern Pyrenees,” concluded that his task was 
well performed. The affair was, indeed, a momentous one, and Napo- 
leon earnestly looked for its termination The proximity of 

Sicily, where a large British force was kept in a state of constant 
preparation, made it more than probable that an English army would 
be quickly carried to Barcelona, and a formidal)le systematic war 
be established upon the threshold of France ; and hence Napoleon, 
seeing the extent of tlie danger, obviated it, at the risk of rendering 
abortive the attempt to create a French party in Madrid. The greater 
evil, of finding an English army at Barcelona, left no room for 
hesitation ; thirty or forty thousand British troops occupying an 
entrenched camp in front of that town, supported by a powerful 
fleet, and having reserve-depots in Sicily and the Spanish islands, 
might have been so wielded as to give ample occupation to one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand enemies. Under the protection of such an 
army the Spanish levies might have been organized and instructed ; 
and as the actual numbers assembled could have been easily masked, 
increased, or diminished, and the fleet always ready to co-operate, the 
south of France, whence the provisions of the enemy nvift have been 
drawn, would have been exposed to descents, and all the inconvenience 
of actual hostilities.’— vol. i. p. 51. 

nfis passage may be looked at in two diflTereiit points of 
view — either as an apology for Napoleon’s act of treachery 
towards the Spaniards in seizing upon Barcelona — or as otfei^ 
iug a suggestion for a judicious application of the military 
force of Britain. Any apology for Napoleon, in this particular 

case, 
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we must consider as quite superfluous ; for why make 
excuses for a single act of treachery in the accomplishment of 
a vast plani the whole of which it has been already acknow- 
ledged had no other foundation but fraud and violence? Let 
us examine the passage therefore as a military suggestion, although 
in this aspect also it appears to us, we confess, in the light of a mere 
idle speculation, when facts are adverted to. For in the earliest 
stage of Napoleon's project, and long before the explosion of the 
2nd of May at Madrid^ the fortresses of Barcelona and Figueras 
were in possession of the French, and had a British force presented 
itself at that period in any part of Spain, it could not have met 
with any other than a hostile reception from the Spaniards. But — 
taking Colonel Napier’s plan without reference to the actual state 
of things at the period when it was possible for it to have been 
adopted, namely, af(er the arrival of the Spanish deputies in Eng- 
land ; — we have to remark, in the first place, that Barcelona being 
nearly the very farthest point of the Spanish peninsula from Great 
Britain, it follows that, by making it the seat of opeiation for thirty 
or forty thousand British troops, the conveyance of reinforcements, 
stores, and supplies of every kind, to that army, would have been 
subjected to a degree of risk, delay, and expense, which may be 
fairly estimated at sevenfold that which would be iiiciuTed by the 
employment of a like army on the side of Portugal and Gal- 
licia. ^dd to this the loss of the immense advantage of having a 
trained and disciplined Portuguese force, chiefly under British offi- 
cers, acting in conjunction with the British. But how was the 
British force at Barcelona to be employed ? Was it to continue 
shut up in its entrenched camp, to be despised and reproached 
by the active and gallant Catalans with supineness and cowardice ? 
—or was it to take the field and come into collision with the 
one hundred and fifty thousand of the enemy, to whom Colonel 
Napier tells us that it was to give ample occupation? As to the 
legerdemain by which the force was to be ^ masked, increased, or 
diminished,’ at will, without the enemy being able to know any- 
thing of the matter, we do not venture to give an opinion. But 
let us turn to the fleet, by the co-operation of which, Colonel 
Napier tells us, ^ the south of France, whence the provisions of 
the etjieiny must have been drawn, would have been exposed to 
descents, and all the inconvenience of actual hostilities.’ We 
confess we are not very partial to a war of descents ; nor do we 
think that experience warrants the expectation of any such bene- 
ficial results from it as Colonel Napier seems here to anticipate. 
Besides which, it is very certain tliat few coasts are less assailable 
by Uiat system of warfare than those of the south of Prance ; and 
that none of the departments of that coontiy are so little produc- 
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live of the kind of supplies required by an army as those from 
which our author tells us that the provisions of the French force in 
Catalonia ^ must have been drawn,** 

We shall have more than one occasion, in the course of our ob- 
servations on Colonel JN apier’s work, to notice the inaccuracy of 
his topographical statements. This defect is the less excusable 
ill a military writer, because his profession must have made him 
fully aware of the influence which the general configuration of a 
country has over tiie great movements of armies ; as well as of 
the importance which attaches to the particular features of the 
ground on a field of battle. And it may, indeed, be observed in 
general, that when there is a want of accuracy in any author who 
WTites upon war, with respect to the topographical descriptions 
which he gives, the data by which to form a judgment of the mili- 
tary operations carried on, and of the justice of the writer’s praise 
or censure of them, must be extremely defective. 

Colonel Napier tells us that — 

* the capital of Spain is situated in a sort of basin, formed by a semi- 
circular range of mountains, which, under the different denominations 
of the Sierra de Guadarama, the Carpentanos, and the Sierra de 
Guadalaxara, sweep in one unbroken chain from east to west, touch- 
ing the Tagus at either end of an arc, of which that river is the 
chord.’ — vol. i. p. 51. 

It is true that there is a range of lofty mountains to the north 
of Madrid, and the river Tagus has its source in that part of the 
range which forms the frontier between the kingdom of Aragon 
and the north-eastern part of New Castille; but that range of 
mountains, in stretching to the westward from the Sierra de 
Guadarama, does not, anywhere within the Spanish frontier, form 
an arc coming in contact with the river Tagus as its chord. 

Other mistakes immediately follow. 

‘ The principal roads which lead from France directly upon Madrid 
are four. The first, a royal causeway, which, passing the frontier at 
Irun, runs under St. Sebastian and through a wild and mountainous 
country, full of dangerous defiles, to the Ebro ; it crosses that river 
by a stone bridge at Miranda.' 

It is not quite correct to say that the frontier is passed at Irun, 
for it is formed by the river Bidassoa, half a league from Irun. 
Neither is it correct to say that the road runs under St. Sebas- 
tian, which expression, especially when used by a military author* 
and with reference to a fortress, implies that the road is com- 

m \Yp refer our readors to the Statisiique de la France, Wheii the Emperor 
Charles V. meditated the iiivsisiun of this part of France,* his ministers and gene- 
rals, instead of ontertaining the same sanguine hopes, leprosented to him in the 
strongest terms the danger of leading his troops so far from his own territories, to 
such a distance from his magazines, and into provinces which did not yield sufficient 
subsistence for their own inhabitants .*— Charles F., b. vi* 

VOL. LVI. NO. CXI. M mandcd 
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mended by the guns of the place ; whereas the road alluded to is 
nowhere less than five miles from St. Sebastian. These are unim- 
portant inaccuracies^ however, whpn compared with the next. 

* The second, which is an inferior road, commences at St. Jean- 
pied^de*Port, and unites toith the jirsi at Pampeluna* 

Now the truth is, that the first (the royal causeway) from the 
French frontier to Madrid, by Miranda, never turns its course at 
all towards Pampeluna, nor conies nearer than within fifty or sixty 
miles of that place.* 

Colonel Napier gives us an account of the military plans 
digested and ordered by the Emperor before leaving Bayonne. 

‘ To combine all the movements of a vast plan which would em- 
brace the operations against Catalonia, Aragon, Biscay, the Astu- 
rias, Gallicia, Leon, Castille, Andalusia, Murcia,, and Valencia, in 
such a simple manner as that the corps of the army, working upon 
one principle, might mutually support and strengthen each other, 
and at the same time preserve their communication with Fi ance, was 
the great problem to be solved. Napoleon felt that it required a 
master-mind, and from Bayonne he put all the dilForent armed masses 
in motion himself, and with the greatest caution ; for it is a mistaken 
notion, although one very generally entertained, that he plunged 
headlonfj^ into the contest, without foresight, us having to do with 
adversaries he despised. 't — vol. i. p. 57. 

‘ The principle upon which he proceeded may be illustrated by the 
comparison of a closed hand thrust forward and the fingers afterwards 
extended ; as long as the solid part of the member was securely fixed 
and guarded, the return of the smaller portions of it and their flexible 
movement was feasible and without great peril: whereas a wound 
given to the hand or arm, not only endangered tliat part, but para- 
lyzed the whole limb.*— -vol. i. p. 58. 

Owing, perhaps, to our ignorance of the sublimer parts of the 
science of war, this illustration appears to us to be somewhat fan- 
ciful and childish. Practically, however, the simple principle did 
not answer; for the finger which was protruded to Andalusia was 
cut off ; and the finger which was extended to V alencia would 
probably have shared the same fate had it not recoiled of its 
own accord, and without waiting till the solid part of the member 
should draw it back. According to Colonel Napier’s illustration, 
the corps under Bessieres represented, we suppose, the thumb of 


* Colonel Napier has omitted altogether to mention an intermediate road between 
the first and second, viz., that by the Puerto de Maya, to Pampeluna, which is the 
shortest line of road from Bayonne to Madrid, and which was used by the British 
army with artillery. 

t Yet Colonel Napier has told us (p. 5), * Napoleon observed with surprise the 
smeappecied energy of the people.* And p. 44, * The commotion at Aranjuez 
s&ukceived the French emperor; he perceived that he was engaged in a deticate 
ii^ttterprise, and that the people be had to deal with were anything but tame and 
nuiescent under insult.’ 

the 
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the hand ; the more so, as the source of our author’s illustration 
seems to have been Napoleon’s remark, quoted at page 109 2 — 

^ A check given to Dvfont would have a slight effect, hut a wound 
received hy Bessieres would give a locked-^jaw to the whole army. 
The reason of this distinction is obvious 5 because the corps 
under Bessieres w'as the protection of the line of communication 
of the whole army, with the base of its operations. But is it not 
equally obvious, that the very same principle here applied by 
N apoleon to the case of the wdiole army must become applicable, 
also, to the part of it under Dupont, whenever that part was so 
situated, as to be in danger of having its line of communication 
broken in upon and effectually interrupted ? 

Our author’s own notions with' regard to a base of military 
operations seeip to be sometimes too confined. He informs us 
(p. 37) that ‘ Bayonne was the base of operations against Madrid, 
and that Madrid in turn became the base of operations against 
Valencia.’ \Vc apprehend, however, that Bayonne could not 
form a sufficient base for military operations against Madrid, nor 
Madrid for military operations against Valencia: J^uonaparte, 
knowing that, had secured to himself the possession of St. Sebas- 
tian and Pampelniia, to aid the former — as of ligueras and Bar- 
celona, to aid the latter— before the breaking out of hostilities; 
and even these bases were found to be insufficient. 

Colonel Napier commences his account of the military opera- 
tions of the French against the Spanish insurgents with those of the 
troops under Marshal Bessieres : — 

‘ "I’his officer had scarcely fixed his head-quarters at Burgos when 
a general moA^einent of revolt took place. • . Bessieres immediately 
divided his disposable force, which was not more than twelve thousand 
men, into several columns, and, traversing the country in all directions, 
disarmed the towns, and interrupted tlie combinations of the insur- 
gents ; wffiilt* a division of Dupont’s corps, under General Frere, 
marched from the side of Madrid to aid liis efforts. General Verdier 
attacked Logrono on the (ith of June, dispersed the peasantry, and put 
tlic leaders to death after the action. General Lasalle, departing fi*om 
Burgos with a brigade of light cavalry’, passed the Pisuerga, fell upon 
the Spaniards at Torrequemada on the 7 th, broke them, and, pursuing 
loith a merciless swonU burnt that /01m,’ &c. . . ‘ Wliile Bessieres 

thus broke the northern insurrection, the march of General Lefebvre 
Desnouettes against the province of Aragon brought on the first 
siege of Zaragoza,' &c. . . ‘ On the 9 tli he forced the passage of 

the Ebro, put the leaders of the insurrection to death after the action^ 
and then continued his movement.’ — vol. i. p. 61 - 63 . 

These brief extracts at once show what was the character given 
by the French to the war in the Peninsula from its very outset. 
They did not regard the Spaniards as a nation entitled to defend 
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diemselves and their country against unjust aggression, but treated 
diem as rebels who were resisting legitimate authority. They 
mowed down their untrained and half-armed bands with a merci- 
less sword — ^they shot their leaders in cold blood after the action, 
and left those whom the weapons of war had not reached to be the 
victims of famine and disease. 

Can any one doubt the right of the Spaniards to retaliate ? or 
is it to be expected that individuals will repress their natural feel- 
ings, and bridle in their excited passions, when governments thus 
set the example of a total disregard of humanity, and call back the 
bygone ferocity of savage times to stain the annals of an en- 
lightened age ? 

It is not our intention to give a detailed account of the siege of 
Saragossa ; nor does the fame of the defence of that city stand in 
need of our feeble aid to extend or to prolong it.* Some short 
extracts^ however, from Colonel Napier's ‘Observations’ upon the 
siege we deem to be requisite : — 

* It is manifest that Saragossa owed her safety to accident, and tliat 
the desperate resistance of the inliabitants was more the result of 
chance than of any peculiar virtue/ &c. . . ‘ The two circumstances 
that principally contributed to the success of the Spaniards were, the 
bad disciplme of the French soldiers, and the system of terror which 
. was established by the Spanish leaders, whoever those leaders were. 
.... A stern band of priests and plebeian leaders, in whose hands 
Palafox was a tool, ruled with such furious energy, that resistance 
to the enemy was less dangerous than disobedience to their orders.* — 
vol. i. pp. 70 — 72. 

As to the discipline of the French soldiers, our readers must 
have already discovered that we ought at once to abandon it to 
Colonel Napier’s management; allowing him to make it appear 
good or bad, Roman or not jRoman, exactly as may best suit his 
occasions. But the main object which Colonel Napier obviously 
has in view in his account of, and his observations upon, this first 
siege of Zaragoza, is to take away, as largely as he possibly can, 
from the merits of the Spaniards — from Palafox down to the 
humblest and to the weakest (even the women) of those who 
contributed in any manner towards the defence of the place. Few 
will envy Colonel Napier such a task, whether he succeed or fail 
in its accomplishment. But with regard to the siege of. Saragossa, 
and the character and conduct of its defenders, we must be allowed 
to appeal to other authorities, not less qualified to judge, nor less 
worthy of credit than Colonel Napier. Amongst these w'e might 

V If any of our readcTS are unacquainted with the magnificont chapters of 
B^they on the sieges of Saragossa, they will do well to turn to' them j but, for an 
obvious reason, we decline quoting litem on the present occasion as an authority for 
detitasoffoct. . 
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cite Cavallero ; but as he was a Spanish engineer serving in the 
place, we prefer having recourse to French writers. First, De la 
Beaumelle, chief of a battalion in the French engineer service, 
and the translator of Cavallero’s Narrative of the Siege, says of 
Palafox,— 

^ that the constancy and firmness which he displayed in the capacity 
of governor were worthy to he a model to all those who may be called 
upon to exercise similar duties.* 

Next, General Foy tells us— 

* Twenty thousand citizens proclaimed Don Joseph Rovelledo Palafox 
captain^general of the province on the 29th of May. Palafox belonged 
to one of the most ancient and most honoured families in the kingdom 
of Aragon. He did not possess as yet, however, any other claim to 
the confidence of the people except his fidelity to Ferdinand VII., 
whom he had accompanied to Bayonne. He was deemed to be the 
depositary, also, of the last wishes expressed by Ferdinand upon that 
occasion. Palafox had not been known to be a man of capacity nor of 
energy, but he proved himself to be worthy of the confidence placed 
in him by the people. He instantly caused all popular tumults to 
cease, and manifested a deep sense of the importance of his duties. 
He had been appointed by inspiration; and his conduct justified the 
old adage — Vox populi vox Dei' — Foy, vol. iii. p. 2S6. 

With regard to llie nature of the first siege of Saragossa, General 
Foy expresses himself in these terms : — 

‘ This siege of Saragossa cost to the besiegers, in killed and wounded, 
two thousand five hundred men, and nearly two thousand to the 
Spaniards. The defence of Saragossa exhibited a great example to 
Spain, and its renown will descend to future ages. The inhabitants 
were attacked, indeed, only by a handful of troops, and a siege in the 
regular forms did not take place ; but it required all their courage to 
compensate the superioiily possessed by regular and veteran troops— 
a compensation which can never occur in the field, where numbers 
have always yielded to discipline. In the town the strength of the 
Spaniards begun to disjilay itself, and it augmented in proportion to 
the progress of the besiegers. The sieges in Spain have, indeed, been 
always heroical.’ — Fop, vol. iii. p. 331. 

And General Baron Rogniat, the distinguished French engi- 
neer officer who succeeded General Ijacoste in conducting the 
second siege of Saragossa, after passing some high encomiums on 
his own countrymen, speaks thus of the Spaniards : — 

‘ On the other hand, the efforts of the besieged were not less 
admirable. They were not discouraged by the defeat of their newly^* 
formed army — the inexperience of which, and its ignorance of the 
exercises and manoeuvres of war, rendered it incapable of making head 
in the field. Neither did the loss of their outworks, nor even that of 
the main wall of the place, which has almost^ always been deemed the 
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lifditi to the defence of a fortress, make any impression upon their 
inflexible courage. They defended themselves with fury from house 
to house, from story to story, and from room to room — braving the 
explosions of the mines in which they were swallowed up ; and aban^ 
doning the ruins of their unfortunate city only when it presented no 
longer anything but a heap of graves.’ — Sieges de Sara^ossCy Preface. , 
Such are the testimonies generously recorded by rrencli 
officers who sei'ved against them, in honour of the gallantry and 
the perseverance of the defenders of Saragossa. And their 
testimonies are amply confirmed by the brief and elegant account 
of the first siege published in January, 180f), by our country- 
man, Sir Charles Vaughan, who enjoyed all the opportunities 
of information which a residence of some time at Saragossa 
with General Palafox, when the occurrences were still recent, 
could supply. It lias been reserved, therefore, for a liritisli 
officer, w'riting twenty years after the event — subsequently to liic 
publication of all the accounts to which we have alluded — and who 
fought ill the same cause for which the inhabitants of Sara- 
gossa so nobly devoted themselves — a cause scarcely more that of 
Spain than of his own country, and the justice of which, he himself 
tells us, animated its supporters to deeds of valour, whilst their 
opponents were depressed with a consciousness of guilt — it was 
reserved for Colonel Napier, deiiving his information assuredly 
from no sources of greater authenticity than those we have quoted, 
to draw a picture of an opposite cliaractcr — to icprcsent a 
Spanish nobleman, who was impelled by his own patriotism, and 
called upon by the voice of tlie people to be their leader, as a 
man devoid alike of capacity and of courage ; his followers as the 
trembling slaves of a sanguinary faction— not the voluntary and 
magnanimous assertors of the independence of their country. 

We regret to have to make a quotation from this part of Colo- 
nel Napier’s book of a diiferent nature from any of the preceding 
ones, and which has reference to our own country, not to the 
Peninsula ; it is as follows : — 

‘ The late Lord Melville was not ashamed to declare in Parliament, 
that the worst men make the best soldiers ; and this odious^ narroiv- 
minded, unworthy maxim had its admirers.’ 

We were struck with a considerable degree of astonishment on 
reading this passage ; because, having had many oppojtunilies of 
hearing' the sentiments of the late Lord Melville, both in public 
and in private, with respect to British soldiers and British sailors, 
we had found them, at ail times, such only us must have been dic- 
tated by admiration of their exploits, and confidence in their devo 
tidn to the service of their country. 

We have made every*inquiry in our power after the origin of 
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the imputation here cast upon Lord Melville, and the only 
trace we have anywhere met with, having the least resemblance to 
Colonel Napier’s statement, is to be found in the first volume of 
General Foy’s work, page 219, where, in treating of the British 
army, he introduces the following words: — * Un pair des Roy* 
aumes Unis, Lord Vicomte Melville, disoit enplein Parlement, le 
18 Mars, 1817, que les plus mauvais garncmens sont les plus pro- 
pres a fetre soldals, et qu’il faut garder les bons sujets dans le 
pays.’ But, can it be possible that a British officer, composing a 
work of history, which the interest attaching to the subject, inde- 
pendently even of any intrinsic merit of the book itself, must carry 
into many diiierent countries, could impute to a British noble- 
man of no small degree of eminence expressions to which he 
attaches the epithets odious^ narrow-minded, unworthy^ if the 
imputation be founded upon no better authority than that of the 
above statement by a French officer who, however able and how- 
ever well informed he may have been with respect to the affairs 
of his own country, and with respect to the operations of the 
French armies in other countries where he had served, has shown, 
notoriously, the grossest ignorance in respect to many particulars 
connected with England, about which a very slight inquiry would 
have set him right.* General Foy, it will be observed also, gives 
a date to the expressions attributed by Colonel Napier to the late 
Lord Melville, subsequent by several years to that of his lord- 
ship’s death, which took place in the month of April, 1811. But 
let it not for a moment be supposed that any part of the respon- 
sibility of Colonel Napier’s statement can be devolved upon 
General Foy; Colonel Napier does not give it as a quotation; 
though even if he had done so, it would have been very fit that he 
should have taken more pains than we believe he has done to 
verify the fact. The responsibility, in the case before us, rests 
therefore wholly upon Colonel Napier, and upon him must 
recoil, we apprehend, the epithets which he has directed against 
Lord Melville, unless he has much more admissible authority to 
produce for his statement than that of a foreign officer ex facie 
grossly misinformed. 

The next military operations w'e have to advert to are those 
which took place in Catalonia. Buonaparte, in pursuance of his 
unscrupulous schemes, had caused General Duliesme, with twelve 
thousand men, to enter Catalonia early in February. VVe learn by 
the instructions given to that general (dated at Paris, 28th J aiiuary, 

* General Foy, speaking of the Royal Military College, says — that it is divided 
into two departments, one of which is at Eaton, and the other at Sandhurst; and, 
when speaking of the mission of GVne^ti/the Earl of Rosslyii to Lisbon, in the mouth 
of August, IbOO, he confounds his lordship with tUo Lard ChanecUor /Zo^s/yim. 
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1808 ), which are published in Marshal St. Cyr’s Journal, that be 
was to give the Spanish governor of Barcelona to understand that 
bis orders were to march to Cadiz — that preparations were already 
made along the line of march — but that he had to await at Bar- 
celona the final decision of the court of Spain. Such were the 
first steps in the system of deception which led, in the moiuli of 
March, to the French troops obtaining possession by artifice of 
the fortresses of Barcelona and of Figueras; as they did also 
about the same time, by similar means, of St. Sebastian and 
Pampeluna.* 

* After the first ebullition at Manreza, the insurrection of Cata- 

lonia lingered awhile, yet the junta of Gerona continued to excite 
the people to take arms, and it was manifest that a general commo- 
tion approached.’— yol. i. p. 73 ‘Hostilities soon commenced. 

Duhesme following his instructions, detached General Chabran, with 
five thousand two hundred men, to secure Tarragona and Tortosa, to 
incorporate the Swiss regiment of Wimpfin with his own troops, and 
to aid Marshal Moncey in an attack on Valencia. At the same time, 
General Swartz, having more than three thousand Swiss, Germans, 
and Italians, under his command, was detached by the way of Mar- 
torel and Montserrat to Manresa.’ — vol. i. p. 74. 

The first opposition which the latter general met with from the 
people of the country >vas at Bruch : — 

* Swartz, a man evidently destitute of talent, halted at the very 
moment when his success w'as complete, and the Catalans seeing his 
hesitation, first rallied in the rear of Casa Mansana, then returned to 
the attack, and finally drove the advanced guard back upon the main 
body. The French General now became alarmed, formed square, and 
retired hastily towards Esparraguera, followed and flanked by clouds 
of Somatenes, whose courage and numbers increased every raoment.t 
He lost a gun and many men by this inglorious expedition.’ 

We shall only remark here, that Colonel Napier, in pursiiance 
of his system of never allowing any share of merit to the Spaniards, 
refuses all talent to whatever French general may happen to be 
unsuccessful against them. In consequence of the above aii'air — 

* Duhesme thought it necessary to recall Cliabran from Tarragona. 
. . . Meanwhile General Lechi moved out of Barcelona, and acting in 

* If we could spare room for such episodes, it would l>ti an act of justice to the 
Spanish governors of these places to detail the artifices by which they were cntrajipcd 
by their 'French allies: they were such as men of honour could not anticipate. The 
Spanish officers have this further excuse, aUo— that Godoy, the accomplice of the 
French Emperor, was still prime minister of Spain ; and we learn hy the Vicimrfi 
ti ConquStes des Fran^aii, vol. xviii. pp. 27-28, that he was instrumental in favoiir- 
inc the success of these fraudulent transactions. 

Colonel Napier infornas us that there exists in Catalonia a regulation for calling 
out the peasantry with arms and provisions, by the ringing of a bell called the 
and that these bands have tneuce obtained the name of SmaUnes, 
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concert with Swartz’s brigade, which had reached Martorel, cleared 
the banks of the Llobregat, and formed a junction at St. Felice with 
Chabran on the llth of June. The latter, after a day’s rest, then 
marched with his own and Swartz's brigade on Manreza, to repair the 
former disgrace, and he arrived at Bruch on the 14th ; but the Soma- 
tenes, assisted by some regular troops, with artillery, were again there ; 
and Chabran, more timid even than Swartz, finding that in a partial 
skirmish he made no impression, took the extraordinary resolution of 
retreating, or rather flying, from those gallant peasants, who pursued 
him with scoffs and a galling fire back to the very walls of Barce- 
lona.’*— vol. i. p. 7G, 

After a short description of the features of the country. Colonel 
Napier continues — • 

‘ It follows from this exposition, that Duhesme evinced a surprising 
want of forethought and military sagacity, in neglecting to secure 
Oerona, Ilostalrich, and Tarragona, with garrisons, when his troops 
Avere received into those places. It was this negligence that rendered 
the timid operations of Swartz and Chabran capital errors; it was 
tliis that enabled some pouy, injured^ indignant peasants to kindle a 
mighty Avar, and in a very few weeks obliged Napoleon to send thirty 
thousand men to the relief of Barcelona.’ — vol. i. p. C7. 

'Jdicsc passages ckailv prove that the Spanisli peasants were 
Avanting neither in patriolisin iior in courage ; and that, when they 
made w ar in that manner \Ahich was suitable to the nature of the 
coiiiilry, and to men untrained to what is called regular war, they 
were very far from being despicable opponents. 

We must not omit lo observe here, that Colonel Napier imputes 
to General Duhesme a AMuit of ‘ miliiatij satjacity,' because he 
did not gain j)ossossion of Gcrona, llostairicb, and Tanagona, 
by artifices similar to those by AAliicli Barcelona and Figucras had 
been secured. There cannot be a doubt, however, especially ad- 
vening to llie iuslruclion of the CSth January, 1808, already men- 
tioned, but that Duliesni(3 acted under special orders in all such 
matters. It is obvious, likewise, that his force was not sufEcient 
for the accomplishment of the more extensive scheme of perfidy 
towards the Spaniaids which is above suggested. Colonel Napier 
proceeds : — 

‘ 111 these affairs it is certain Duhesme displayed neither talent nor 
vigour ; but in the severities he exercised at the sacking of Mattaro, 
in the burning of villages, Avhich he executed to the extreme verge 
of, if not beyond, what the harshest laAvs of war will justify, an 
odious energy Avas apparent ; and as the ardour of the SomaCenea 
was rather increased than repressed by those rigorous proceedings, 
his conduct may be deemed as impolitic as it W'as barbarous. It 
is, hoAvever, to be remarked, that Duhesme has not wanted defenders, 
Avho, asserting that he was humane and just, accuse^Lechi,, bis equal in 
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rankf of being the author of the severities practised at Barcelona/ 
vo). i. p. 89. 

The truth is that this was the leading principle of Napoleon's 
policy, although exceptions were sometimes made to serve a par- 
ticular purpose. The general practice of those under his com- 
naand would be a sufficient proof that it was so ; but besides that, 
we have the following evidences of it in Napoleon's own notes 
already referred to. \Ve find in Note 1 : — 

‘ The force under Marshal Moncey was suflicient to form a move- 
able column ; to confront the army of Valencia ; and to cause the 
horrors of war to be fclt in their full force — 
ill Note 2 : — 

‘ General Duhesme has had several affairs ; he has burnt a rjreal 
number of villages^ and held the country in respect in a circuit of fifteen 
leagues;*—- 
ill Note 5 : — 

* The first operation of the army, when it resumes the offensive and 
is fully prepared, should be the siege of Saragossa, and if that town 
resist as it did the first time, to make an example of it that shall rc- 
sound throughout all Europe ;* — 

and again, in Note d : — 

‘ It is important to disarm Biscay and Navarre — that should be at- 
tended to; and every Spaniard taken in arms should be shot, ^ 

We see that the conduct of Duhcsnic is here nienlionod in 
terms which evidently imply the cinpcioi’s approval of it, and 
show that it was in perfect accordance with the usual spiiit of 
Napoleon’s system. 

The next military operations that we come to arc those carried 
on by Marshal Moncey : — 

* An order, dated the 30th of May, had directed Moncey to move, 
with a column of ten thousand men, upon Cuenca ; from tliat point lie 
was to watch the country comprised between the lower Ebro and Car- 
thagena, and he was empowered to act against the city of Valencia if 
he judged it fitting to do so.’ — vol. i. p. bO. 

In some parts of the country through which he moved Marshal 
Moncey found the villages deserted on his approach, and on some 
occasions he met with ineffectual opposition from armed bodies, 
composed partly of regular Spanish troops, partly of Swiss in the 
Spanish service, and partly of peasants. He reached the neigh- 
bourhood of Valencia on the 27th of June, and had an affair with 

* * Of all the French generals then (1808) employed in Spain, no one was more 
Huited than General Duhesme to the kind of warfare that was alMiut to take place in 
that cQuntiy, since he had for a long time carried on a similar war successfully in the 
Ipngdom of Naples under General Championnet, and under General Macdonald. — 
ei ConquitcB ties Fretmgais, voL xviii. p. 131. 
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a body of four thousand troops, under Don Joseph Caro, a 
brother of the Marquis of Roniana, in which^ though the French 
were ultimately successful, they met with a vigorous resistance. 
On the 28th, Moncey made an attack upon the city, but 

‘ the Valenciana fought so well, that when the night fell no impres- 
sion had been made upon the defences ; the assailants were repulsed 
with loss at every point, and the situation of the French Marshal be 
came delicate.' — voL i. p. 93. 

The final result of this expedition was, that Marshal Monccy fell 
back upon San Clemente, and afterwards by Ocafia on Madrid.* 
But Colonel Napier tells us, — 

Moncey’s operation was in the nature of a moveable column, the 
object of which was to prevent the junction of the Valenciau army 
with the Aragonese ; the attempt upon the town of Valencia was, 
therefore, a simple experiment, which, successful, would have pro- 
duced great effects, failing, was of trifling consequence in a military 
point of view* — vol. i. p. 96. 

We may not, perhaps, be so well qualified as Colonel Napier is 
to judge of things in a * military point of tueio,’ but we should 
suppose that there can seldom be so slight a difference as is here 
stated between access and failure in a considerable military 
experiment, above all in an insu rrect ionary war, the spread and 
the vigour of which depends so iiiiich upon popular opinion, f 

We come now to an event less favourable to the Spanish arms, 
the battle of llio Seco. Tiiis action appears to have been occa- 
sioned by the rashness and the obstinacy of Ueiieral Cuesta, who, 
confiding in superior ninnhers, many thousands of whom, how- 
ever, being mere armed pea.sunts, ‘augmented,’ as Colonel Napier 
truly says, ‘ without slreuglhcning his army,’ advanced into a level 
and open country, (most unlit theatre of war for armed peasants), 
to offer battle to an enemy, who, with the single exception as 


* In vol. wiii. of tho et Conqu^tes^ at paj^c 159, we are told that Geueral 

Ca&tanos learnt, by means oi* an intercepted despatch brought to him on the 21st 
July, the state of alarm of the French (government at Madriil;; and that he had 
iiitellij^eiice also of the prop;re.ss of General Caro in New Castile. And at page 167, 
the successes of the latter general arc thus alluded t(» ; — ‘ Attacked unexpectedly by 
General Caro, some of the French troops, sei4Eed with panic, did not tight with their 
usual resolution. In vain the generals used their utmost eifbrts to re>establish order 
in the disorganized ranks, they found it impossible to reanimate the combat ; more 
than a thousand men of the several branches of the service lost their lives in that 
affair.’ As we do not find any allusion in Colonel Napier’s book to these successes 
of General Caro, we must conclude that they have been considered by our author as 
belonging to the * winUing curren/s of Spa/ush warfare' 

t It is true that, after the faUure^ Napoleon, in Note 3, observes, * Moncey has^ 
defeated the insurgents of Valencia — lie has not been able to take the town, which is* 
not extraordinary.’ Uut as Chabrau had been ordered with 5000 men to aid Moucey 
in an attack upon Valencia (p. 74), it is evident that the capture of that city formed 
part of the original plan of Marshal Moncey’s expedition, 
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to the number of his infantry, was in every respect an overmatch 
for him. The result turned out as was to be expected. Cuesta 
was defeated with severe loss, whilst that on the side of the French, 
commanded by Marshal Bessieres, was much less considerable. 

We have now arrived at the most important event in that part 
of the military operations of the Spaniards which preceded the 
arrival of the British troops in the Peninsula. The expedition of 
General Dupont into the south seems to have been planned under 
the same impression which caused the movements of the other 
French corps in this eaily stage of the w'ar. The acts of insur- 
rection W'hich had taken place in Spain w'ere then looked upon 
as the result of a mere popular ferment, which might be easily 
arrested by the speedy arrival of a considerable corps of French 
troops in each province, and by the promptitude and the severity 
of the punishments which they should inflict. The convulsion 
was, in fact, however, of a far more serious kind, for it proceeded 
from the unanimous determination of a numerous and energetic 
people to repeFevery attempt at interference by strangers in their 
internal affairs. Military inovenients which might have been 
judicious, and which might have proved effective, under the first 
supposition, became, therefore, inapplicable and even dangerous 
in the actual state of things. Ihe open nature of the country, 
and the rash and obstinate character of the Spanish general, had 
favoured Marshal Bessieres iii Old Castile, and relieved both 
the emperor and the French government at Madrid from very con- 
siderable apprehensions. But in Catalonia, the troops of Napo- 
leon had been losing ground in the contest ; and on the side of 
Valencia, Marshal Moncey might be considered rather to have 
effected his escape from a situation which delay would have soon 
rendered extremely critical, than to have promoted in any' de- 
gree the cause of King Joseph. Dupont w'as, however, farther 
advanced, and more deeply committed, than any of the other 
French commanders. He had moved forw'ard into a province 
which was ruled by a junta possessing considerable energy and 
ability, and whose authority w'as acknowledged over a rich and 
populous district. The country around him presented also no- 
thing in its features more favourable to Ids trained troops than to 
his less instructed adversaries, and he was opposed by a com- 
mander of experience, whose character, both private and public, 
obtained for him general respect, and whose prudence 'vvas a 
safeguard against those alternations of rashness and of panic, 
which are so common and have such fatal effects in armies where 
habits of subordination have not been long established. All these 
circumstances concurred to render General Dupont^s position 
difficult and precarious, and reduced him at last to the humiliating 
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condition of being obliged to surrender himself and his army. His 
fate bears some resemblance to that of General Burgoyne in 
America. In both cases the generals have, perhaps with justice^ 
been censured, but the fundamental error of the undertaking must 
also, in both cases, be attributed to those by whom the plan was 
formed, and by whom it w^as ordered to be carried into execution. 
The points which appear to stand most in need of explanation 
are, the want of co-operation between Dupont and Wedel, in 
the actions which took place, and the conjunction notwithstanding 
of their fate in the capitulation. 

Colonel Napier has said of Dupont in a previous part of his 
book — (vol, i. p. 99); ^ Dupont was irresolute, slow, and inca- 
pable, if not worse.’ But General Boy, on the other hand, speaks 
of him in these terms : — 

* There was not in the empire a general of division classed more 
highly than Dupont. TJie sentiments of the army concurring with 
the favourable opinion of the sovereign placed him in the highest 
rank of military men, and when he set out for Andalusia it was the 
general expectation that lie would find at Cadiz his baton of Marshal 
of France.’ — Foy, vol. iv. p. C7. 

Colonel N apier states — 

‘ the order which directed his (Dupont’s) corps upon Cadiz was 
despatched from Baj'onrie before the Spanish insurrection broke out ; 
it was, therefore, strange that Dupont should have persevered in his 
marcli, when he found aflairs in such a different state from that con- 
templated by Napoleon at the time the instructions for this expedition 
were framed,^ — vol. i. p. 125. 

It might be inferred from the expressions here used by Colonel 
Napier, that Dupont had no knowledge of ibe emperor’s intentions 
except by his original instructions; and also that Napoleon would 
himself have recalled him had there been an opportunity to do so. 
The emperor’s notes, however, already referred to upon other 
points, do not at all accord with the view of the case given by 
Colonel Napier. On the contrary, up to the time of receiving 
intelligence of the disaster of Dupont’s corps, Napoleon seems to 
have been not only decidedly averse to his recall, but urgent for 
the execution of liis original instructions, and deeming his force 
quite siiHicient for the purpose. Nay, even after the catastrophe 
at Baylen, although he severely censures Dupont's management 
of affairs in the action and in the negotiation, he docs not accuse 
him of improperly adhering to his original instructions, but states 
in Note No. 4 (dated St. Cloud, SOlh August) — 

‘ The Spanish army in Andalusia was inconsiderable. All the English 
newspapers, and the reports from the English officer in the camp, 
proved it to us.’ 

And. 
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And wJiat says the proud record of the Victoires et ConquStea ? 

‘ Dupont was constrained, by his recent instructions, to maintain 
ills position at Andujar. It was prescribed to him to undertake 
nothing offensive until the fall of Valencia and Saragossa ; but above 
all, not to repass the^ Sierra Morena, as such a retrograde movement 
would probably occasion insurrection in the province of La Mancha** 
— vol. xviii. p. 144. 

It is obvious, therefore, that our author $ partiality for Napoleon 
has led him into an unfair statement in the passage under con- 
sideration. 

Colonel Napier speaks thus of the impression made in Spain 
by the catastrophe at Baylen — 

♦ The moral effect of the battle of Baylen was surprising ; it was 
one of those minor events which, insignificant in themselves, are the 
cause of great changes in the affairs of nations. The defeat of Rio 
Seco, the preparations of Moncey for a second attack upon Valencia, 
the miserable plight of Zaragoza, the desponding view taken of affairs 
by the ablest men of Spain, and, above all, the disgust and terror ex- 
cited among the patriots by the excesses of the populace, weighed 
heavy on the Spanisli cause. One victory more, and probably the 
moral as well as tlic physical force of Spain would have been crushed ; 
but the battle of Baylen, opening as it were a new crater for the 
Spanish fire, all their pride, and vanity, and arrogance burst forth, 
the glory of past ages seemed to be renewed, every man conceived 
himself to be a second Cid, and perceived in the surrender of Dupont, 
not the deliverance of Spain, but the immediate conquest of France. 
“ We are much obliged to our friends the English,** was a common 
phrase among them when conversing with the officers of Sir John 
Moore’s army ; “ we thank them for their good will, and wo shall escort 
them through France to Calais ; the journey will he pleasanter than 
a long voyage ; we shall not give them the trouble of fighting the 
French, but will be pleased at having them spectators of our victories.” * 
— vol. i. p. 133. 

The first part of this passage shows that the strong bias of our 
author’s predilections leads him into contradictions. He has told 
us (vol. i. p. 1 10) — 

‘ The great combinations of the French emperor were upon the 
point of being crowned with success, when a sudden catastrophe over- 
turned his able calculations, and raised the sinking hopes of Spain. 
It was the campaign in Andalusia which produced such important 

effects,.' Di.sorder, unaccompanied by superior valour, triumphed 

over discipline ; inexperienced officers were successful against prac- 
tised generals, and a fortuitous combination of circumstances enabled 
the Spaniards, without any skill, to defeat in one day an immense 
plan, wisely arranged, embracing a variety of interests, and until that 
moment happily conducted in all its parts,* 

And 
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And (vol. i. p. 141 ) we are told it was a maxim of Napoleon’s, 

^ That in war the moral is to the physical force^ as three parts fo 
one,' Yet with all this, and the acknowledged moral effect of the 
battle of Baylen, it is represented in the above passage as a minor 
and insignificant affair. 

The latter part of the passage we are referring to contains an 
attempted sarcasm against the Spaniards : one word on this. 

It has not been our lot to fall in with any officer of Sir John 
Moore’s army who heard the expressions attributed by Colonel 
Napier to the Spaniards, or any expressions similar to them; 
nor did Sir John Moore’s army begin to enter Spain until several 
months after the battle of Baylen, when the aspect of affairs 
was already greatly. altered. But it is somewhat remarkable that 
these expressions — evidently employed more in joke than in earnest 
if employed at all — should, like the graver expression attributed 
to Lord Liverpool about marching to Paris, have likewise had 
their accomplishment in the end. For although the infantry of the 
British army returned home by sea from the south of France in 
1814, the cavalry did actually march from Toulouse and Bor- 
deaux to Boulogne and Calais ; and that, not under routes fur- 
nished by the French Government, but by routes made out and 
signed by the British Quarter-Master General. 

Soon after the defeat and capture of Dupont’s army became 
known at Madrid, King Joseph quitted the capital, and the whole 
of the French forces were drawn back behind the Ebro. Colonel 
Napier blames this movement, and offers various suggestions on 
the occasion, the merits of which we do not think it necessary to 
discuss. He recurs also frequently to the wisdom of Napoleon’s 
original plan for ^ separating the provinces, and confining each to 
its own exertions,’ and tells us, 

‘ The emperor had miscalculated neither the difficulties nor the 
means to overcome them ; for though Bessieres was the only general 
who perfeeffy succeeded in hU operatiom^* the plan of tlie emperor 
was so well combined, thjit it required the destruction of a whole army 
to shake it at all.’ — vol. i. p. 132. 

It does not appear to us that Colonel Napier has been very suc- 
cessful in demonstrating the wisdom of the ‘ ])rofound plan of 
military operations’ which had been arranged by the i^mperor. 
We have seen that it did not succeed in Catalonia; that it Tailed 
in Valencia; that the success which it had at Rio Seco w’as 
attributable chiefly to the acknowledged indiscretion and obstinacy 
of General Ciicsta; and that, in Andalusia, the emperor’s plan 


* Wti have just been told, however, that until the inomeut of Dupont’s catastrophe 
the plan had been * happily conducted in all its parts.’ 


was 
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was itself the original cause of the misfortune.* For. had Dupont 
taken upon himself the responsibility of deviating from the ein- 
peror*s instructions^ which Colonel Napier blames him for not 
having done, his army would not have been destroyed. 

We have already ventured to give it as our opinion^ that the 
character of the Spanish nation, and, consequently, the nature 
of the rising in Spain had, in the beginning, been mistaken by 
Napoleon. He had been accustomed to one people who were 
feeble and voluptuous, and to another who \vere frivolous and 
vain*gIorious ; and he had not, therefore, taken into his calculation 
that he was now about to have to deal with a nation which was 
manly and uiicorrupted — consistent and proud — and which was 
perhaps, above all others, susceptible of that deep tone of moral 
feeling and those forcible and lasting energies which grow out 
of strong religious impressions — a people whom defeat could not 
discourage, nor artifice reconcile to subjection. 

It will be recollected that the first corps of French troops which 
passed the Spanish frontiers was that commanded by General 
Juiiot, which, having been drawn together under the denomination 
of the Army of Observation of the Gironde, was moved forward upon 
the pretext of giving efi'ect to the hollow treaty of Fontainebleau, 
arranged between Buonaparte and Godoy for the partition of Por- 
tugal. This corps began to enter Spain on the I8th of October, 
J807, and proceeded by Valladolid and Salamanca to Alcantara, 
to form a junction there with part of the Spanish force, which, by 
the stipulations of the above treaty, was to be employed upon the 
same service. From Alcantara Junot made a hasty advance 
towards Lisbon by Castello-Branco, Abrantes, and Santarem. 
The extreme rapidity of this movement, the rude season of the 
year, the impediments presented by the natural features of the 
country, and the privations occasioned by the poverty of the dis- 
trict between Castello-Braiico and Abrantes, rendered the inarch 
harassing in the extreme. When Junot entered Lisbon, theie- 
fore, on the 30th of November, he was accompanied by about 
two thousand men only, the remainder of his troops continuing 
for some time to arrive by separate bands. 

The royal family of Portugal had embarked for the Brazils upon 
the 27tb"of November, but contrary winds detained the fleet in the 
Tagfis^ill the 29 th, when it proceeded to sea and joined the British 
squadron) which was stationed off the mouth of the river. Whilst 
Junot and the portion of the Spanish force attached to his 

* * Our readers may have remarked that, with the exception of the battle of 
fiio Soco, and some other advantages which led to no decided result, fortune had 
almost everywhere favoured the efforts of the insurgents, and sustained their hopes 
of costing off the French yoke.’— et Conqnita da Fran^ais, vol(Xviii.i). 180. 
" army 
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army .under orders of General Caraffa thus took possession 
of the- capital and the central parts of Portugal, a Spanish corps 
under General Solano occupied the Alemtejo, and another 
under General Taranco entered the northern provinces of the 
kingdom. There was, at first, some show of moderation on the 
part of the French, which however soon ceased. The flag of the 
French empire was substituted for that of Portugal on the 13th 
of December; exorbitant contributions were demanded; many 
persons of rank and influence were, under various pretexts, sent 
into France, and the same destination was speedily given to a con- 
siderable corps of Portuguese troops formed out of the body of 
the army which was then broken up. For it was the policy of 
Napoleon, as it had been that of ancient Rome, to draw away the 
youth of one country to subdue other states at a distance from 
their own ; and thus, whilst the soldiers of Spain and of Portugal 
were employed along with the French armies in the north of 
Europe, the Poles, deluded with the vain hope of obtaining their 
ow'n independence at the hands of the French Emperor, were 
amongst the most active and brave, but also the least merciful 
of those by whose aid he was striving to trample down the in- 
dependence of the Peninsula. The harsh treatment experienced 
by the people of Portugal was followed by those same conse- 
quences which similar treatment has produced at alnaost all times, 
and in almost all places, and the rising of the Spaniards afforded 
to the Portuguese an example which they were eagerly disposed 
to imitate. 

The troops under Solano had been withdrawn from the south 
of Portugal, by an order from Godoy, previously to the breaking 
out of the Spanish insurrection. Those in the north of the king- 
dom were called into Gallicia by the Junta of that province after 
the insurrection had broken out; and immediately upon their 
recall becoming known to General Junot, which was on the 9ili 
of June, he caused the Spanish regiments which had entered 
Portugal under General Caraffa to be disarmed and placed on 
board ship in the Tagus. 

The anticipations of the Emperor do not appear to have been 
more correct with respect to the people of Portugal than they had 
proved to be with respect to those of Spain, for General Foy tells 
lis — 

‘ Napoleon gave orders that four^ thousand men of the army of Por- 
tugal should march to Ciudad-Rodrigo, for the purpose of co-operating 
with Bessieres ; and that four thousand should be also sent to Gener^ 
Dupont, to assist him in taking possession of Andalusia.' — Foy% vol. iv« 
p. 199. 

Both these bodies of troops were put in march accordingly, 
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and both began to enter Spain, but the insurrection Had already 
gained too great a height to admit of their proceeding to the des- 
tinations allotted to them by the Emperor, and both were there- 
fore re-called by Junot into Portugal. 

The rising of the Portuguese to assert the independence of 
their country, and to re-establish the house of Braganza in the 
sovereignty, bad its commencement in the north. General Loison 
had been ordered to move from Almeida on tlie 17th of June to 
maintain the French authority in the districts vacated by the 
Spaniards, but he had no sooner pjtissed the Duro at Pezo da 
Regoa with that view, than he was opposed by the armed pea- 
santry, and obliged to recross the river. From that time until the 
arrival of the British forces changed the character of the war and 
speedily put an end to it in Portugal, the same scenes which we 
have seen taking place in Spain w-ere likewise exhibited in that 
country. Fresh risings of the Portuguese were frequently occurring 
in different quarters, and bodies of French troops were constantly 
in motion to suppress them, treating the inhabitants everywhere 
as rebellious subjects, acting in general w'ith cruel severity, and 
applying that system of terror by which they sought to establish 
their domination in every country which had the misfortune to be 
overrun by them. But this system led, in Portugal, to the same 
result to which it had led in Spain, namely, that of generating the 
most deep-rooted and implacable hatred in the breasts of the 
people, without putting down the insurrection or checking the 
spirit of resistance, except whilst the actual presence of the 
French soldiers enforced a constrained submission. Such was the 
state of things in the two kingdoms of Spain and Portugal when 
Great Britain determined to employ her troops and her resources 
in aid of the generous efforts of the nations of the Peninsula. 

We are not disposed to pass by unnoticed the argument which 
Colonel Napier puts forth to justify, or to palliate at least, the 
conduct of the French army towards the inhabitants of Spain and 
Portugal — conduct which must be reprobated by all who regard 
the claims of humanity, or who acknowledge the authority of that 
precept by which we are enjoined to treat our neighbours as we 
would be treated by them. Colonel Napier tells us — 

* The usage of refusing quarter to an armed peasantry, and burning 
their villages, however unjust and barbarous it may appear at firit 
view, is founded upon a principle of necessity, and is in reality a 
vigorous infliction of a 'partial evil^ to prevent universal calamity; but 
however justifiable it may be in theory, no wise man will hastily 
resort to it, and no good man will carry it to any extent.’ — vol. i. 
p, 166. 

The last clause of this sentence we hold to be of no value. It 

seems, . 
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seems, indeed, to have been added only to prevent the just and 
the humane from being too much shocked by the doctrines which 
immediately precede it. But we ask, who are the ^ wise' and the 
^ good' who are to modify and to regulate these inflictions ? Are 
not such frightful powers necessarily committed to men whose 
passions are in a state of excitement, and who are armed in one 
hand with a reeking sword, and in the other with a burning 
brand? Let us take the case of Spain and Portugal, and make 
it that of Britain. Suppose that, through some mismanagement 
of our naval force, or accidental misfortune, combined with a 
misplaced confidence in a perfidious ally, and the treachery of 
a minister of our own sovereign, an ambitious enemy had suc- 
ceeded in introducing into this island a powerful army, and 
possessed himself of such of our strongholds as best suited his 
purposes ; had occupied the capital ; had called together a knot 
of mock patriots, or summoned some men of rank and station to 
attend him, who by constraint of his bayonets were forced to 
sanction the ejectment ot the reigning dynasty ; and that the 
intruder then undertook to regmerate the British constitution. 
Under such circumstances as these, would it become the right of 
this invader to designate and to treat as rebels all Englishmen who 
should dare to object to and oppose his measures ; and to put to 
death, in cold blood, every man who presumed to take up arms in 
defence of the independence of his country, unless he was arrayed 
in the dress of a soldier^ — destroying his property, burning his 
house, and driving his wife and his children into the fields, to 
perish even more wretchedly than the murdered husband and 
father ? Our military historian may treat all this as only ^ a vigorous 
inJlicHon of a partial evil, to prevent universal calamitii,' but to us 
it appears to be the infliction of universal calamity to favour the 
unjust pretensions of an ambitious individual. And we point the 
reprobation of Englishmen to this system the more strongly, be- 
cause we know that.it w'as pursued by the French during the late 
war in Italy, Egypt, and other countries which they invaded, as 
well as ill Spain and in Portugal ; and because we apprehend that 
it is not less sanctioned, nor less acted upon, even at the present 
time, in the endeavours which France is making to extend her 
dominion along the southern shores of the Mediterranean sea. 
The acts of retaliation committed by the inhabitants of a country 
which is exposed to such treatment are often indeed of. a most 
ferocious character, but retaliation is, unhappily, the only means 
by which such an abuse of power can be met, and by which those 
who have first broken through all the restraints which the laws of 
humanity dictate can be brought back to acknowledge their utility, 
and to conform to them in practice. 

N Q We 
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We adverted, in the beginning of this article, to the spirit in 
which Colonel Napier’s book has been written, with reference to 
the Spaniards. We must advert here, in like manner, to the spirit 
which the author seems to have imbibed with regard to those 
who were at the head of affairs in Britain at that period. 

* The ministers seemed, by their precipitate measures, to be more 
afraid of losing the assistance of the Spaniards, than prepared to take 
the lead in a contest which could only be supported by the power and 
richbs of Great Britain.’ — vol. i. p. 186. 

This appears to us, we must sa^, to be somewhat captious. 
Would Colonel Napier have had the ministers to pause and ponder 
in so pressing a crisis ? Both souAd policy and generous feeling 
required that the Spanish cause should be assisted with the utmost 
possible promptitude. The English people desired it ; the 
Spaniards courted it ; and it could be deprecated, we should 
have thought, only by the enemies of both. Colonel Napier 
blames the English government also for not sending a statesman 
of high rank to sustain the insurrection, and for 
* etitering into formal relations with ever^ k 7 iot of Spanish politicians 
that assumed the title of a Supreme Junta.’ — vol. i. p. 137. 

But let us ask, whither, and to whom, was the statesman of 
'high rank to be sent? There was not, and could not be at 
first, any central government to which to accredit such a per- 
son. The state of things had rendered it absolutely necessary 
that each province should act separately, and most fortunate 
it was that they did not hesitate to do so. It was the prompti- 
tude and vigour of the Junta of Seville which saved the south, and 
caused the . capture of Dupont’s army. General Spencer states, 
in his dispatch of the 2lst June (1808), that the Junta of Seville 
availed themselves of some statutes in their constitution which 
autliorised their rejecting the orders of the supreme council of 
Madrid when that capital was in the power of foreign troops ;* and 
that they had founded upon this their assumption of separate 
and supreme authority. And Sir Arthur Wellesley, in his letter of 
the 21 St July to Lord Castlereagh from Corunna, says — 

* I am not quite certain that it is not as well that each of the kingdoms 
(viz. of Spain) should be governed by its own Junta. 1 am convinced 
that the generalzeal and exertion of each are greater at present than 


* * From the time of the departure of the Infant Don Antonio, and the forcible 
assumption of the Presidency of the Junta at Madrid by the Grand Duke of Berg, 
the Spaniards, and even the French themselves, no longer regarded that body as a 
supreme council representing an independent sovereignty, but only as a commission 
paasively ezecutiog the decrees which Napoleon extorted from the two kings who 
were his pnsoneni at Bayonne,’— ’Ftc/oircs ei Conquitef d€$ Fran^ait, vol. xvUi. 

,, 
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would be maintained if the whole kingdom were under the direction 
of one body/* 

In truthi reason^ courage, and the instinut of liberty, all united to 
prompt that people, whose understanding and whose valour Colonel 
Napier so industriously decries, to establish independent local 
authorities, as the first safeguard against a foreign enemy who had 
suddenly seized upon the capital, and invested himself, by usurpa- 
tion, with the chief authority in the state ; and as the only security 
also, against the total disruption of all the bonds which hold 
society together, and the occupation of power by the most violent, 
and, possibly, the most worthless members of the community* 
Colonel Napier complains of the number of agents sent out to 
Spain, but the circumstance just mentioned of the number of sepa- 
rate authorities, which sprung up of necessity on the first breaking 
out of the insurrection, sufficiently justifies that step. ^He also 
complains (vol. i. p. 138) of these agents being selected chiefly on 
account of their acquaintance with the ISj)anish language^ while 
^ few of them had any knowledge of war beyond the ordinary 
duties of a regiment/ Let us imagine an agent, such as Colonel 
Napier would have had each of them to be, presenting himself to 
a Spanish Junta, neither party understanding a word of the lan- 
guage of the other, but the agent endeavouring to explain by 
signs that he was a great proficient in the higher branches of the 
art of war. The Junta might be capable of comprehending 
that a mail to whom they could explain their own w'ants, and 
who should be able to tell them what they might expect from the 
British government, w'ould be a person of some use ; or they 
might understand that an officer who could drill their peasants 
might be of service ; but they would be utterly at a loss to make 
out that the English ministers had acted wisely in sending them 
a great militaiy strategist who knew' not a word of Spanish. We 
must beg leave to observe also, notwithstanding Colonel Na- 
pier’s authoiity is against us, that to choose a linguist is very 
possible, but to select a man for his knowledge of war is not 
quite so easy a matter. There is, perhaps, no art in w'hich the 
extent of a man’s ability is more frequently mistaken as well by 
others as by himself. The fault committed, indeed, by some of 
those very agents of whom Colonel Napier complains was, that 
they deemed themselves to be very great proficients in the art of 
war ; and in place of attending to the humbler but more useful 

When the proper time had arrived for having an agent of high rank in Spain, 
viz., when a central government had been formed, the British general, acting upon 
what he knew to Ve the intentions of the government, proposed to Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley to go to Madrid ; and circumstances not admitting of that officer’s acceptance 
of the mission, Lord W illiam Bentinck was employed upon it.— See VUpaUhes of the 
Duke of Weltin^ton^ by Colonel Gurwood^ vol. iv. p. 138. 

task 
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task for which they were sent, that of procuring and transmitting 
information, they took upon themselves the employment of being 
officious counsellors of the Spanish generals and critics of their 
conduct — the worst kind of guests that a camp can ever harbour. 

We have not room to extend further our remarks upon this 
part of the book ; but, if there should be amongst our readers 
any one disposed to join cither in our author’s censure of the 
nations of the Peninsula for their defective arrangements and con- 
sequent failures in military matters — or in his sweeping condem- 
nation of the English government for its profusion — we recom- 
mend to such person a careful study of the first American war'; 
and, in particular, of Washington’s correspondence with Con- 
gress. He will thence learn to form a just estimate, in the 
first place, of the almost insurmountable difficulties to be en- 
countered by a people who have risen to vindicate their inde- 
pendence, but who have only a new and inexperienced govei imient 
to guide them, and a raw insurrectionarj/ army to lake into the 
field. And in the second place, he will discover how numerous 
and how constantly-recurring are the wants of such an army, in 
money, in arms, in clothing, in accoutrements, and in ammunition ; 
and be taught not to condemn so hastily as our author does the 
prompt liberality, and supposed profusion of the British ministers, 
in their endeavours to obviate the urgent necessities of their new 
allies, in a struggle ijifiuitcly more perilous than that which the 
United States of America had to undergo. But let us show what 
was thought upon these matters by a man who was upon the spot, 

. and wlio will be admitted, wc suppose, to have been qualified to 
form a judgment on the subject. Sir Arthur Wellesley, writing to 
Lord Casllereagh, on the 1st of August, with respect to the only 
way of saving Portugal from the French grasp, in the event of 
Spain being lost, but leaving it to the ministers to judge whether 
Britain could bear the expense, or what share of it should fall 
upon Portugal, says, — ^ If you should adopt this plan, you must 
send everything from England ; arms, ammunition, clothing, ac- 
coutrements, ordnance, flour, oats, &c.’ * Surely, therefore, to 
save Spain, exertions of a similar nature were not reprehensible. 

We may now congratulate our readers, and ourselves, that 
we have at length arrived in sight of the sources of that ^ mighty 
English'stream of battle,’ down which our author has undertaken 
to pilot us, pledging himself as to his fidelity, and likewisi as to 
his personal acquaintance with much of its course. 

When the breaking out of the Spanish insurrectiqn, its energy 
and its extent became known in England, the military force 


of 


* Dispatches of the Duke of Wellingtoo, by Colonel Gurarood, vol. iv. p. 44. 
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of the country which could be applied to aid it, was situated as 
follows: — Five thousand men under Major-General Spencer 
were at Gibraltar ; ten thousand were in Sweden under Sir John 
Moore ; and nine thousand were at Cork under Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, preparing for a distant expedition. Of these three corps, 
the first and the last were, by their situation, most at hand to be 
employed in the Peninsula. Several propositions were made by 
local authorities to General Spencer, with a view to the co-opera- 
tion of the troops under his command with the Spaniards, and 
this corps did actually land at Port St. Mary, near Cadiz, and con- 
tinue there during the greater part of the month of July, at the 
request of General Castafios ; happily, however, it did not become 
involved in any detached service which could hinder its being 
united in the most important enterprise both for England and for 
the Peninsula, to which the British force could be jointly directed, 
namely, the expulsion of the French from Portugal. The troops 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley sailed from Cork for the Peninsula 
on the 12th of July; and those commanded by Sir John Moore, 
having been recalled from Sweden at the beginning of the 
same month,* were assembled at Portsmouth, and sailed from 
thence for the same destination on the 31st of July; Sir Harry 
Burrard proceeding with them in consequence of his having been 
appointed second in command to the army about to be employed 
in the Peninsula ; the chief command of which was allotted to Sir 
Hew Dalrymple. As Sir Arthur Wellesley had been authorised 
to call upon the corps under General Spencer to join him, the 
whole of the British troops actually disposable for service in 
Spain and Portugal, together with some additions made to it 
from England, w'ere thus in movement towards the Peninsula in 


♦ Colonel Napier says, — ‘ Sir Hew Dalrymple was now appointed to the chief 
comniaud, and Sir ,Iohii Moore, who had siiddenfy and nncrp^’ctcd/y returned from 
the Baltic, havin;^ by his liniiness and address saved himself a7}d his Iroaps from 
the madness of the Swedish monarch, was, with marked disrespect,’ &c. Now, the 
recall of tlio troops from Sweden was neither sudden nor unexpected, for circum- 
stances had occurred in Sweden just before their arrival there which made it ex- 
tremely improbable that the object for which they were originally destined could bo 
luidertuken ; and the Quarter-Master-General of the army (Lieut.-Colonel Murray) 
had been sent to England with communications to that elBfect, both fiom Sir John 
Moore and from tlie King of Sweden. Ah to Sir John Moore ‘ saving himself and 
his army,’ we have only to observe, that there never w'as, and could not be, the 
slightest obfitaclo in the way of the return of the troops, they being on boanl ship. 
And although the King of Sweden sent a message by an aide-de-camp to Sir John 
Moore, desiring he would not set out irom Stockholm without the king’s knowledge, 
there was not found to be, when Sir Jolin Moore went without acquainting the king, 
the smallest obstacle to his departure, or obstruction upon his journey. Moreover, 
Lieut.-Colonel Murray had an audience of the king subsequently to Sir John Moore’s 
departure, and did not leave Stockholm till the day after ; and Major Colburn, 
Sir John Moure’s secretary, was a day later still in setting out, but neither oCtliem 
experienced any impediment. 
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the course of month of July; the nvhole war power (if we 
may be allowed the expression) of Great ISritain having been 
suddenly reversed for the purpose of aiding the nations of llie 
Peninsula as enemies of the French emperor^ in place of con- 
tinuing to act against them as the subject-allies of the implacable 
foe of Britain. Colonel Napier tells us — 

‘ A few days after sailing from Cork, Sir Arthur Wellesley, quitting 
the fleet, repaired to Corunna, where he arrived on the 20th of July, 
and immediately held a conference with the Gallician Junta, by whom 
he was informed of tlie battle of Rio Seco. The account was glossed 
over in the Spanish manner, and the issue of that contest had caused 
no change of policy, if policy that may be called which was but a 
desire to obtain vioney and to avoid personal inconvenience. The aid 
of troops was rejected, but arms and gold were demanded, and while 
the conference went on, the last was supplied, for an English frigate 
entered the harbour with two hundred thousand pounds. The Junta 
recommended that the British should be employed in the north of 
Portugal, promised to aid them by sending a Spanish division to 
Oporto, and supported their recommendation with an incorrect siaic~ 
menJt of the number of men, Spanish and Portuguese, who, they as- 
serted, were in arms near that city. They gave also a still more in- 
accurate estimate of the forces under Junot, and in this manner per- 
suaded Sir Arthur not to land in their province ; yet, at the moment 
they were rejecting the assistance of the British troops, the whole 
kingdom of Gallicia was lying at the mercy of Marshal Bessieres, and 
there were neither men nor means to impede the progress of his vic- 
torious army,’ — vol. i. p. 186. 

We do not know that we have ever met wdth a more remarkable 
example of misrepresentation liian is exhibited in the above pas- 
sage. But fortunately we have now arrived at a period in Colonel 
Napier’s history, when a larger proportion than we could hereto- 
fore command of English evidence can be adduced to test the 
accuracy and fairness of our author’s statements, and we shall 
accordingly avail ourselves of it. Sir Arthur Wellesley wrote to 
Liord Castlereagh from Corunna, upon the 21st of July, 

understand that the Junta were much alarmed when they received 
the account of this defeat (at Rio Seco), but the arrival of the money 
yesterday has entirely renewed their spirits ; and I did not see, either 
in them, or in the inhabitants of this town, any symptom either of 
alarm or doubt of their final success.’ 

There is nothing here like * glossing over;' there is the natural 
impression made upon men’s minds by the first announcement of 
a sudden and great misfortune ; and there is the recovery from 
that impression as soon as means were obtained which held out a 
prospect of the rerestablishment of their affairs. Colonel Napier 
as matter of reproach to the Junta, that the battle of Rio 

Seco 
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Scco had effected no change in their policy ; Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley mentions it to their credit. Colonel Napier says they had no 
desire but to obtain money ^ implying that it ^vas a sordid desire. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley’s statement is^ that the money had been sent 
out expressly for their use ; that their necessities urgently required 
it ; and he does not express the slightest doubt of its being faith- 
fully appropriated to the public service. ^ It is impossible’ (says 
Sir Arthur, in the same letter) * to convey to you an idea of the 
sentiment which prevails here in favour of the Spanish cause.’ 
Yet Colonel Napier would have us believe that the only sentiment 
cherished was * a desire to avoid personal inconvenience.^ 

Colonel Napier further accuses the Junta of Gallicia of making 
incorrect statements to Sir Arthur Wellesley of the numbers of the 
Spanish and Portuguese troops in the neighbourhood of Oporto, 
and of giving him a still more inaccurate estimate of the forces 
under Junot^ for the purpose of preventing his landing his troops 
in their province. But it appears by Loid Castlereagh’s original 
instruction to Sir Arthur Wellesley, that there was no intention 
to land the British troops in Gallicia, but to employ them in 
driving the French out of Portugal ; that this application of 
thent had been recommended by the Asturian and Gallician depu- 
ties who had been sent to England ; and it was in conformity with 
this plan of operations that Sir Arthur Wellesley was instructed to 
request the consent of the Junta to his taking the convoy into 
Vigo, tlieie to wait for reinforcements, if necessary, previously to 
lauding in Portugal ; a request which the J unta of Gallicia at 
once complied with. As to the incorrect statement of the Spanish 
and Portuguese force, and the still more incorrect estimate of the 
forces under Junot, we shall first refer to Sir Arthur Wellesley’s 
letter of the "21st of July, which says — 

‘ It appears from the intelligence which I have received here, that 
the total number of the French troops still in Portugal is about 
15,000 men, of which 12,000 are at Lisbon and its neighbourhood. 

. . , A corps of Portuguese troops in Oporto, the number of which 

is stated to be 10,000 ; besides these, a Spanish corps, consisting of 
2000, commenced their march on the 15th instant towards Oporto, 
where I expect they will arrive about the 24th or 25th.* 

With regard to the force under Junot, wc find the following 
account of it in a report addressed by Lieutenant-Colonel Brown 
to Sir Arthur Wellesley, dated at Oporto on the 9th of 
July: — 

‘ From the latest and best intelligence, the whole of the enemy’s 
force in Portugal may be estimated at fourteen or fifteen thousand 
men, exclusive of the auxiliary troops said to have been disbanded by 
Junot.’ 


Sir 
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Sir Arthur Wellesley’s letter to Lord Castlereagh from Oporto, 
of the Qoth of July, gives the following statement : — 

‘5000 regulars and militia, including 300 cavalry; and 12,000 
peasantry, mostly unarmed, at Coimbra. . . . 300 Spanish in- 

fantry, about 1500 Portuguese infantry, some militia, volunteers, and 
peasantry, at Oporto. ... A corps of Spanish infantry, which 
had commenced its march from Gallicia, as I informed you in my last 
letter, is not yet arrived. It was stopped on tlie frontier, because 
there were no orders on the frontier to allow it to enter the country. 
. . . Tlie French corps is concentrated at or about Lisbon, and is 

said to consist of from 13,000 to 14,000 men.’ 

And in Sir Arthur Wellesley’s letter to Sir Harry Burrard, 
dated at Lavaos on the 8th of August, he says — 

‘ The enemy’s force at present in Portugal consists, as far as I am 
able to form an opinion, of from 16,000 to 18,000 men.’ 

Now, the documents on this subject which we have referred to 
having been likewise accessible to Colonel Napier, wc do not sec 
how it is possible to regard the charge which lie has brought 
against the J unta of Gallicia otherwise than as a gratuitous mis* 
representation. 

As for the plan of military operations which the Junta rceoin^ 
mended, it appears to have been perfectly disinterested, at the 
same time that it was the most judicious plan for the advuncemenl 
of the common cause. Sir Arthur Wellesley expresses that opi- 
nion of it most decidedly in his letter to General Spencer of liie 
26th of July.* Colonel Napier blames the Junta, however, for 
offering such advice at a time when ‘Gallicia was l}iiig at the 
mercy of Marshal Bessieres.’ But this proved, at least, that tliey 
were neither selfish nor timorous; and in truth so far from Gallicia 
being at the mercy of Bessieres, the very best policy \\liich Cucsta 
and Blake could have pursued, after the battle of Kio Seco^ would 
have been to draw Bessieres’ corps into the inonntains of that 
province. Napoleon speaks, indeed, in Note No. 3, of Bessieres 
going into Gallicia, but not until he should be reinforced after the 
expected capture of Saragossa, and not until he sliould have 
gained another battle also, which the emperor supposes would be 
fought at Leon. 

From Corunna Sir Arthur Wellesley proceeded to Oporto, 
and had .communication with the bishop of that see, in whom 
had been vested the principal management of affairs In the north 
of the kingdom since the rising against the French took place. 
It was there arranged that a body of 5000 Portuguese troops 
should be sent forward to co-operate with the British, when 
Aey landed ; while the remaining f^orcc in the north, partly Por- 
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tuguese, partly Spanish troops, and partly the armed peasantry of 
the country, should blockade Almeida, and act on the defensive 
in the Tras-os-Montes, if Bessieres should threaten to enter that 
province. Sir Arthur made arrangements, also, for the supply of 
his army by contract, when on shore, with cattle for slaughter, and 
likewise for procuring means of transport. Having thus completed 
his business at Oporto, he settled with the naval officer in com- 
mand (Captain Malcolm) that the convoy should rendezvous at the 
mouth of the river Mondego, and he proceeded himself to com- 
municate with Admiral Sir Charles Cotton, commanding the fleet 
off’ the Tagus. The result of his interview with the admiral was 
a detcriiiination to disembark the army on the southern bank of the 
Mondego, and to advance towards Lisbon, keeping up a commu- 
nication with the sea during the march. On his return to the 
Mondego, upon the 30th of July, Sir Arthur Wellesley learnt 
by despatches from England the amount of the reinforcements 
ordered out to the army in the Peninsula; and having received 
intelligence at the same time of the capture of Dupont's army, he 
anticipated that he should be joined immediately by the corps of 
General Spencer. Under these circumstances, therefore, and 
having information also that fresh insurrections had broken out in 
the Alenitejo, and that part of Junot’s force had been detached 
in that direction, he did not hesitate to effect a landing as soon 
as the state of the weather permitted, which was on the 1st of 
August. The difficulties of the disembarkation prevented its being 
completed until the 5th, and on the following day General Spencer’s 
troops having arrived, they were likewise landed. 

Colonel Napier gives us the following account (vol. i. p. 193) 
of the distribution of the French forces in Portugal at this period. 
Loison was, with seven or eight thousand men, in the neighbour- 
hood of lilstremos in the Alenitejo; two thousand live hundred 
men formed the garrisons of Elvas and of Almeida ; a few hundred 
men were at Abrantes ; one thousand at Santarem ; and the same 
number at Peniclie. General Thomieres was with one brigade 
in the vicinity of Alcoba(;a, and the remainder of the force w^as at 
Lisbon, and in the posts connected with it upon both sides of the 
Tagus. 

We have to advert again, in this place, to an inaccuracy in 
topographical details. In mentioning the military posts which 
the French occupied near Lisbon, Colonel Napier says — 
* Upon the heights of Almada or Pabnela stood the fort of PaU 
mela.* Now, in point of fact, the tw'o ranges of heights here 
mentioned are quite distinct, wholly unconnected, and many miles 
asunder ; the heights of Almada consisting of a range of hills of 
moderate elevation, which form the southern bank of the Tagus, 

beginning 
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beginning immediately opposite Lisbon, and continuing towards 
the mouth of the river; whereas the height of Palmela is a 
mountain of very considerable elevation, which lies betw'een Aldea 
Gallega and St. Ubes^ but nearer to the latter place, and it is 
connected with that range of hills which extends along the north 
side of the bay of St. Ubes to Cape Espichel.* 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, having made all his arrangements with 
much diligence and judgment, began his march from Lavaos, the 
place of disembarkation, on the 9th and 10th of August, and 
reached Leyria on the 10th and 11th. The Portuguese force, 
about six thousand in number, reached Leyria on the 12th, but 
of this corps fourteen hundred infantry and two hundred and fifty 
cavalry only, under Colonel Trant, a British officer, continued to 
move forward with the British. Sir Arthur Wellesley proceeded 
in his advance by Alcoba^a to Caldas and thence to Obidos, 
having communicated with the shipping at a place called N azaretli, 
for the purposes of receiving some supplies and stores. A Trench 
force, under Generals Laborde and Thomieres, which had been 
seiit to watch his movements, retired gradually before him. A 
slight skirmish between light troops of the opposite parties took 
place on the evening of the 15tli, but no atfair of importance 
occurred until the 17th. General Laborde had placed his troops 
on that day, in the first instance, near the village of Roliqa ; but 
on Sir Arthur Wellesley moving forward to attack him, he retired, 
and occupied some very steep heights which overlooked his former 
ground. Sir Arthur did not hesitate, however, to attack the 
enemy in this new and more formidable position, and succeeded in 
carrying it after a sharp contest. 

Colonel Napier gives, we think, a rather laboured account of 
Laborde’s position, and takes a very wide range in doing so. 

* The main road from Obidos passed through a valley, which was 
closed to the southward by some high table-land, on which stood the 
village of Roli^a, and the French, being posted on a small plain im- 
mediately in front of that place, overlooked the country as far as 
Obidos. All the favourable points of defence in front, and on the 
nearest hilly at each side, were occupied by small detachments, and 
one mile in the rear a steep ridge, extending about three quarters of 
a mile east and west, and consequently parallel to the French posi- 
tion, offered a second line of great strength. The main road led by 
a steep defile over the ridge, which was called the height of Zambu- 

* We have already justified our notice of error^nuch as that which is here men- 
tioned, on the ground of their being less allowablrin a military author than in any 

writer; hut Colonel Napier puts in a claim to credit with his readers, also, as 
ms; and a mistake, therefore, into which the least attentive traveller who 

]ii^||isiied Lisbon could scarcely have fallen, should not surely have been permitted 
in a third edilion of our author’s work. 

geira. 
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geira, or Calumbeira. Beyond it many lofty mountains, stretching 
from the sea-coast to the Tagus, like a wall, filled all the space be- 
tween the river and the dcean, down to the rock of Lisbon ; and the 
valley leading from Obidos to Roliqa was bounded on the left by a 
succession of ridges "rising like steps, until they were lost in the great 
mass of the Serrade Baragueda, itself a shoot from the Monte Junto.* 
*— vol. i. p. 199. 

This description is a good deal in the French taste, and reminds 
us of Sterne’s stoiy of the wig and the Parisian barber — * I fear 
friend, (said I,) this buckle won’t stand.’ ^ You may immerge it 
(replied he) into the ocean, and it will stand.’ ' What a great scale 
is everything upon in this city, (thought 1) !’ What had all the 
grand and distant objects, euiinicrated by Colonel Napier — the 
sea — the Tagus — the wall of mountains — the rock of Lisbon— or 
even Monte Junto itself — to do with the position occupied by 
Laborde and his four or five thousand men? We apprehend 
nothing whatsoever. The ground on which the French took 
post w'as at the top of a steep ascent, of very considerable ele- 
vation above the plain by which the British were advancing, and 
so abrupt, rugged, and entangled by brushwood, as to be acces- 
sible, in front, only by one winding road, and by the water-courses 
which had been formed in rainy w'cather. The extent of this front, 
however, from right to left, did not exceed three quarters of a mile, 
and it was easy to turn it upon either flank ; not one of the great 
objects enumerated by Colonel Napier being in the slightest 
degree an obstacle to such a movement. 

We do not think that the term * ridge ^ can in strict propriety 
be applied to the top of the steep ascent defended by Laborde, 
except perhaps at its extreme left. It is, in fact, the abrupt 
ending, by a sudden fall of the ground, of a long tract of ele- 
vated country which slopes gradually fioin beyond Zanibugeira 
towards that point. Had the lop of the ascent where the French 
troops stood been in the form of a ridge, the summit being once 
gained by a siifiiciont force, there would have been an end of the 
combat — which was not the case ; for the slope of the country 
from beyond Zanibugeira being as above-mentioned, it w'as still 
favourable to the French, after the top of the steep ascent was 
carried ; the front to be defended became also more narrow as 
they fell back ; and the village of Zanibugeira presented a favour- 
able post for checking their pursuers. Of these advantages, Gene- 
ral Laborde, who was an able officer, did not omit to profit to the 
utmost in making his retreat. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley says nothing in his dispatch of a great 
dissemination of Laborde’s troops which Colonel Napier tells us 
of; and General Foy, in his account of the action, speaks of one 

detachment 
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detachment only of three t:ompanies made by Labor^e from hia 
right, in the direction by which he expected the arrival of General 
Loison, who, having crossed the Tagus at Abrantes on the 9th, 
was in march to join him. It is not easy to understand what 
could have been General Laborde’s motive for taking up, in the 
first instance, the position at the village of Roli^a, which he could 
not possibly maintain ; thereby exposing the smallness of his force 
to the view of the enemy, and his troops to the discouragement 
of a retrograde movement before the action. We can hardly 
suppose it to have had any reference to Loison's movements, of 
which he had the means of being accurately informed by his supe- 
riority in cavalry. No doubt it must have been, however, the 
expectation of Loison’s immediate junction with Laborde which 
induced Sir Arthur AVellesley to make a direct attack on the 
strong front of the enemy’s position, instead of turning it, which, 
it would appear by the plan, might have been effected without 
difficulty. 

Sir Ardiur Wellesley moved on the I8th to Lourinha, and on 
the 19th to Vimiero. Colonel Napier tells us — 

‘ The English general resolved to march the next morning to Torres 
Vedras, by which he would have secured an entrance into the moun^ 
tains* But before nighthill he was informed that General Anstruther’s 
and General Acland’s divisions [brigades], accompanied by a large 
fleet of store-ships, were off the coast, the dangerous nature of which 
rendered it necessary to provide for their safety by a quick disembark- 
ation ; he therefore changed his plans, and resolved to seek for some 
convenient post, that, being in advance of his present position, would 
likewise enable him to cover the landing of those reinforcements.' — 
vol. i. p. 204, 

This appears to us to have been a judicious, if not an indispen- 
sable arrangement on the part of Sir Arthur Wellesley, Colonel 
Napier says, however, in his ‘ Observations ’ — 

‘It seems to have been an error not to have occupied Torres Vedras 
on the IBth.' — vol. i. p. 253. 

Now we deny that the occupation of Torres Vedras would have 
secured an entrance into the mountains which was of any import- 
ance whatsoever ; the real defensive positions of the French army 
being further back, viz., at Cabeqa de Montachique, upon the 
direct roqd to Lisbon ; and near Maffra, upon the road by the 
coast. But supposing that Sir Arthur Wellesley had moved on 
the 18th to Torres Vedras, (a long march,) he would have lost his 
communication with the sea; and besides that disadvantage, he 
would have engaged the French army without the aid of General 
Acland’s and General Anstruther’s brigades, (above 4000 men,) 
and in a position less advantageous than that in which the batffe 

of 
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of the Slst took place. To set these assertions beyond the 
possibility of dispute, it is only necessary to state to our readers, 
first, that the French army was at Torres Vedras on the 9,Qth; 
secondly, that their cavalry patrolled up to the British posts near 
Vimeiro, on that and the preceding day, coining on the 20th 
close even to the landing-place at Maceira; lastly, that General 
Anstruther’s brigade was unable to join even at Vimeiro, as w^e 
shall presently show, till towards mid-day on the 20th — and General 
Acland’s brigade landed only during the night betw^een the 20th 
and 

Colonel Napier informs us, indeed, that ^ General Anstriither’s 
brigade landed on the morning of the \%th on an open sandy 
beach called the hay of Maceira;^ but it so happens that Colonel 
Napier is in error, both as to the place, and as to the day of 
landing.* General Anstruther’s brigade did not disembark in the 
bay of Maceira, but in the bay of Pay mayo, several miles to the 
northward, and nearly half way between Maceira and Peniche ; 
and the landing took place, not on the morning of the I8th, but 
on the evening of the \0th. The slightest degree of inquiry, or a 
reference to Sir Arthur Wellesley’s narrative to the Court of 
liKjuiry at Chelsea, might have obviated both these mistakes. A 
mistake of a different nature follows, flowing obviously from our 
historian’s spirit of hostility towards the British ministers. He 
tells us — 

‘ Thus tile principal mass of the English army was irrevocably engaged 
in tlio operations against Juiiot, while the ministers were still ^so 
intent upon Cadiz, that they liad sent Anstriitlier out with an nppomt- 
meiit as governor of that city! ’ — vol. i. p. 206. 

We can hartlly suppose any gentleman who reads Colonel Napier’s 
book to be capable of believing that the British Cabinet con- 
templated appointing an l^aiglish governor of Cadiz ; or that they 
could suppose that such an appointment would be acquiesced in 
by the Spaniards, however unexceptionable the individual named 
might himself be. There may be many persons, liowever, who 
may naturally enough suppose, that ah historian, who is seeking 
to obtain credit with the public for accuracy of information and 
professes a love of truth, could not be capable of making such an 
assertion as that which is here confidently made by Colonel Napier, 
without having fully ascertained that there was some foundation 
for it. We have, nevertheless, the most convincing testimony that 
there are no grounds for it whatsoever. We have been favoured 
with the perusal of a manuscript journal, kept by the late Ge- 
neral Aiistruther himself, in which he minutely details who the 

Colonttl Napier errs by copying Mr. Southey as to the place, and again errs by 
not copying him as to the date. 
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official persons were with whom he communicated during the 
fbur days he passed in Londoii previously to embarking, and 
particularly specities what passed both with ministers and with 
the Coinmander-in-Cliief, respecting the way in wiiich he should 
be employed with the army serving in the field in the Penin- 
sula; but not one syllable appears respecting the appointment 
mentioned by Colonel Napier, nor respecting any other at all 
akin to it. And if further evidence of the error which Colonel 
Napier has here fallen into be necessary, it is supplied by a letter 
addressed to Sir Hew Dalryniple by General Anstruther, on 
bis being nominated, after the convention of Cintra, to proceed 
to receive from the French garrison the fortress of Almeida. 
After acknowledging the honour done him by the appointment, 
he pr^oceeds in these words : — 

‘ I beg permission to state, that my great object in coming on ser- 
vice on this occasion, was to be placed in command of troops ; that 1 
avoided or declined all proposals that seemed likely to interfere with 
that view * Now I cannot divest myself of some apprehension tliat 
this Almeida business may eventually throw me back into pen and ink, 
and defeat a purpose which, the more I consider it, the more I feel it 
to be. advantageous and necessary to my future progression in the 
service.' 

We have first, therefore, evidence that no such proposal as that 
alleged by Colonel Napier, as a reproach to the Government at 
home, was ever made to General Austruther ; and next, evidence 
tl^at, if it had been made, it would not have been accepted. But 
we shall say no more on this point, than to recall the attention of 
our readers to Pope’s recommendation, to keep in mind the spirit 
in which an author writes. 

When Anstruther’s brigade moved from Paymayo Bay at 
day-break on the morning of the 20th, it was met by General 
Spencer, who had been sent from the camp at Viineiro, with 
two thousand infantry and all the cavalry, for the purpose of 
giving greater security to its march ; a pretty strong evidence of 
the propriety of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s having remained near the 
coast. On the same day the transports, having General Acland’s 
brigade oh board, were seen working up from the southward^ 
and Sir Arthur sent orders for the disembarkation of the brigade 
as soon as the ships should reach the anchorage of Maceira, 
which the greater part of them did not effect, however, until 
Tate in the evening. In the afternoon of the 20tb, Sir Harry 
Burrard arrived, likewise, in Maceira roads, on board the Brazen 
sloop, of war, accompanied by the Adjutant-general and Quarter- 

V' It been proposed to him to serve on the general staff of the army in the 
ll^^which he decUnedt 
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master-general, and some other staff officers. Immediately on 
hearing of General Burrard’s arrival, Sir Arthur Wellesley pro- 
ceeded on board the Brazen, to report to him the situation of 
affairs and to receive his orders. Sir Arthur stated that the 
enemy’s cavalry had been very active during the 19 lh and 20th : 
that they covered the whole country — patrolled frequently up 
to the British position; that, on the 20th, one patrol had been 
pushed ill rear of the right wing, as far as the landing-place at 
Maceiia; and that, under these circumstances, he could gain no 
detailed information of the enemy’s position, excepting that it >vas 
very strong, and occupied by their whole force. Sir Arthur, being 
requested to explain the nature of his ow'ii position, stated, that it 
had not been taken up originally with a view to defence, so much 
as to convenience : that the right, however, was placed upon very 
commanding heights, and presented such advantageous features 
for defence, that the enemy, although he might try to create alarm 
there, would hardly venture to make it his piiucipal point of 
attack : that the ground which would form the centre of the posi- 
tion in the event of an attack had the disadvantage of being 
detached, it having been necessary to occupy a plateau in advance 
from the rest of the position, but tvhich covered the village of 
Vimeiro: that on the left, which was, however, the faithest 
removed from attack, the slope of the ground was unfavourable to 
a considerable distance ; and that the plan which he had contem- 
plated, ill case any part of the enemy’s force should approach on 
that side, was to move out and meet the attack. Sir Arthur stated 
that he had given orders for the army to be in readiness to move 
forw'ard towards Matfia on the following morning ; and that it was 
his iiUeutioii to continue advancing along the coast until he should 
reach the neighboiiihood of Cascaes, there to place himself in 
communication with the fleet; but that, in the interval between 
Maceira and Cascaes, there was understood to be but one point 
where there could be any communicalion with the shipping, and 
that somewhat precarious. The question then naturally arose as 
to whether the order which had been given for moving forward on 
the following morning should be carried into effect or not. It was 
conceived, that the enemy being at hand wdtli his whole force, but 
without any certain knowledge being possessed as to his actual 
situation, he had it in his power to bring on a general action when- 
ever he might think flt to do so ; that, considering the enemy’s more 
perfect knowledge of the country, his great superioiity in cavalry, 
the length of the march to MaflVa, and the reported badness of 
the roads — and adverting, likewise, to the long train of bullock- 
carts, incapable of moving at a quicker pace than tw o miljss in an 
hour — all the disadvantages of sustaining an attack whilst on the 
VOL. LVi. NO. CXI. o march 
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march would be experienced,* probably, to their fullest extent; 
especially as the enemy was not so inferior in numbers, if at all 
inferior, as to compensate for the advantages which he in other 
respects possessed : — that, even if the army should reach the 
neighbourhood of Cascaes without being attacked on the march, 
or without sustaining any considerable loss, the enemy would be 
enabled probably to bring into the field, in the immediate vicinity 
of the capital, for a decisive battle, two or three thousand men 
more than he could venture to draw to so great a distance from 
Lisbon as where the British army then was. To these considera- 
tions was also added the very important one, that, having a rein- 
forcement of ten thousand men close at hand, Sir II. Bujrard not 
having quitted the convoy till it had arrived off Cape Finisterre on 
the l6th, to move forward with the present force only, and in a 
stale of perfect uncertainty as to when, and where, and under what 
circumstances, an action might take place, decisive, for a time at 
least, of the result of the very important enterprise in hand, was a 
line of policy, the prudence of which might well be questioned. 
Upon all these grounds, therefore, Sir Harry Burrard decided 
against moving tlie army towards IVIatlra on the following day; 
deeming it better to receive the attack, unembarrassed, and in a 
fixed position, known to the troops, than upon the march, under 
einbariassrnents, and on unknown ground ; and resolving, should 
the enemy delay attacking, to. strengthen the position — profit by 
favourable weather to land provisions and stores from llie shipping 
at Maceira — and wait the arrival of the troops under Sir John 
Moore. 

Colonel Napier tells us — 

‘ From Vimeiro to Torres Vedras was about nine miles ; and 
although the number and activity of the French cavalry completely 
shrouded Juriot’s position, it was known to be strong, and very difficult 
of approach, by reason of a long defile through which the army must 
penetrate in order to reach the crest of the mountain. There was, 
however, a road leading between the sea-coast and Torres Vedras, 
which, turning the latter, opened a way to Malfra. Sir Arthur pos- 
sessed very exact military surveys of the country through which that 
road led ; and he projected, by a forced march on the 21 st, to turn 
the position of Torres Vedras, and to gain Maffra with a strong 
advanced guard ; while the main body, seizing some advantageous 
heights a few miles short of that town, would be in a position to 
interrupt the French line of march to Montachique .* — vol. i. p. 207. 

We do not know from what sources Colonel Napier has 
drawn his information : we have already shown it to be inaccu- 

* The disadvantages to which a body of troops is exposed when attacked under 
such circumstances may be learnt in the 32nd and following chapters of Ca8ar*s 
Book on his Wars in Gaul. 
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rate, however, with respect to what passed between Sir Arthur 
Wellesley and the Junta of Gallicia — with respect to the lime 
and place of landing of General Anstruther s brigade — and with 
respect to the imaginary appointment of that officer to the govern- 
ment of Cadiz. But the mistakes made in the passage just quoted, 
and the tendency of that passage to mislead the reader, are of still 
more importance than those before alluded to. In the first place, 
there existed no such military surveys of the country between 
Vimeiro and Muffra as Colonel Napier here tells us were in Sir 
Arthur Wellesley’s possession. Sir Arthur states in his Narra- 
tive to the Court of Inquiry, that * his advance by MaftVa towards 
Lisbon w'ould have brought the army into a country of which 
he possessed an excellent map, and topographical accounts 
which had been drawn up for the use of the late Sir Charles 
Stuart; and that the battle, w'hich it was evident would be fought 
in a few davs, would have for its field a country of which vve 
had a knowledge — not very distant from JAshon, into which 
town^ if ive had been successful, we might have entered with the 
retreating enemy ' It is obvious, therefore, that the map and 
topographical accounts alluded to here had reference to the 
country in the immediate vicinity of Lisbon, and not to that 
between Vimeiro and Maffra. And the fact is, that the surveys 
in question were of that part of the country which is comprehended 
between Lisbon, Cintra, the river Tagus, and the coast in the 
neighbouihood of Cascaes and the Rock of Lisbon. Colonel 
Napier tells us, likewise, that Sir Arthur Wellesley, sending his 
advanced guard to MaftVa, would have seized, with the main body, 
some heights, which would have intercepted the march of the 
Trench to Montachigne, But the direct road from Vimeiro to 
Montachique is through 'Forrc's Vedras ; consequently the French 
w'ere nine miles nearer to the former place than the British w'ere. 
Besides which there arc no heights lying near the line of march from 
V imeiro to MaftVa, by the coast road, the occupation of which by 
the British could, in the smallest degree, hinder, or in any manner 
interfere with the march of the French from 'Torres Vedras to 
Montachique; and, accordingly. Sir Arthur Wellesley’s Narrative 
does not state that he had any intention or expectation of doing so. 
The distance of MaftVa from the sea, in a direct line, is about five 
miles ; and the distance of Montachique from the sea, taken in the 
like manner, is about fifteen miles ; and whether we suppose the 
point of departure for these two places to be Vimeiro or Torres 
Vedras, the two roads diverge more or less from each other during 
their wdiole length. Where the coast-road from Vimeiro to Maffra 

Nairativtt of Sir Arthur Wellesley, p. 44, and evidecce of Licutcnaut-Colonel 
Torrens, p. 195, of the Proceedings of the Court of Inquiry at Chelsea. 
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crosses the Zisambre, on which rivulet Torres Vedras is situated, the 
distance between the two roads is about six miles. That distance 
increases as the roads advance, until within about six miles of Maf- 
fra, w'hen the coast-road gradually receding from the sea, it conies 
to be, on reaching MaftVa, within about ten miles of Montachiquc. 
The distance from Vimeiro to Maffra, by the road proposed to be 
taken by the British, is about twenty miles; that from Torres 
Vedras to Mafira is about twelve miles. The distance from 
Vimeiro to Montachique, through Torres Vedras, which is the 
direct road, is about twenty-four miles ; the distance from Torres 
Vedras to Montachique is about fifteen miles ; and, finally, the 
distance from V^iineiro to Montachique, going round by Maffra^ is 
upwards of thirty miles. It is obviously impossible, therefore, that 
the British could have cut off the Trench from either MaffVa or 
Montachique. But, says Colonel Napier, the march of the British 
to Maffra w'ould have turned the French position at Torres Vedras. 
True, it w ould have turned Torres Vedras itself ; but that post was 
not occupied by J unot as a permanent position in which it was of 
importance to him to remain, but merely as a position of conve- 
nience, whence he could move, either in advance to Vimeiro, should 
the British continue stationary there — or to attack them upon 
the marcli — or to be beforehand in occupying the strong defiles 
leading to MaffVa — or to fall back from it to the position at Mon- 
lachique, as circumstances might require. 

Colonel Napier talks of making a forced march. What! wdtli 
an army encumbered w'itli a train of four hundred bullock-carts, 
moving at the rate of tw'o miles an hour, and whose marches 
could with difficulty be extended beyond twelve miles in a day ! 
But it may be said a strong advanced guard might have been sent 
forward to sei^e the passes, or a strong rear-guard might have been 
left behind to protect the bullock-carts, containing the reserve 
supplies, stores, and ammunition ; thus dividing the British force 
into two parts, one of wliich, according to Colonel Napier's plan, 
W'as to gain MaffVa, whilst the other was to cut off’ the French army 
from Montachique. And all this in presence of an enemy having 
such a superior cavalry that it covered the w-hole country, shrouded 
Jiinot’s positions and his movements, and bad its patrols at all 
times close to the British ! 

By this analysis of the above passage of Colonel Napier^s book, 
we believe w^e have shown — 1st, that our author is mistaken in his 
facts ; ^dly, that he is deficient in knowledge of the country ; 
and, 3diy, that his reasoning is at variance, both with his own 
data, and with the principles of the art of which he has undertaken 
to treat. 

Colonel Napier introduces liis account of the battle of Vimeiro 

with 
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with a description of the ground occupied by the British^ which 
commences as follows : — 

‘ The ground occupied by the army, although very extensive, and 
not very clearly defined, as a position was by no means weak. The 
village of Vimeiro, situated in a valley, through which the little river 
of Maceira flows, contained the park and commissariat stores * The 
cavalry and the Portuguese were on a small plain close behind the 
village, and immediately in its front a rugged isolated height, with a 
flat top, commanded all the ground to the southward and eastward for 
a considerable distance. Upon this height Fane’s and Anstruther’s 
brigades of infantry, with six guns, were posted ; the left of Anstni- 
ther’s occupied a churchyard which blocked a road leading over the 
extremity of tlie height of the village; the right of Fane’s rested on 
the edge of the other extremity of the liill, the base of which was 
washed by the Maceira.* — vol. i. p. 208. 

The height here described could hardly be said to be rugged, 
as troops could be moved without difficulty over any part of its 
surface ; neither is it an isolated hilh being connected on the left 
by a neck of laud with the more elevated country over which the 
French left wing approached to attack ; which neck of land, 
allhough lower than the ground at botli its extremities, distinctly 
marks, however, that the height in front of Vimeiro is the conti- 
nuation of the other. It was along that connecting neck of land 
that the most vigorous efforts of the French left were made, 
and there, their chief loss was sustained « It was also by the 
same, neck that the very gallant but imprudent sally of the 
British cavalry took place. But these inaccuracies in Colonel 
Napier's description of the ground are much less estraordi- 
naiy than the error he has fallen into respecting the arrange- 
ment of the troops by w hich it was occupied ; and in consequence 
of which error General Fane’s and General A nstrii ther’s biigades 
are transposed, both in the account of the action and in the plan 
which is annexed to it. We think we cannot rectify these errors 
in a better manner than by giving, from General AnstriitheFs 
Journal, his own account of the matter; and we are persuaded 
that our readers will feel little less obliged than we acknowledge 
ourselves to be to those who have kindly allowed us to avail 
ourselves of the manuscripts of that very able and very gallant 
officer : — 

* 21st August. — All quiet in the morning. Rode over the right 
and centre of the principal position with Sir Arthur; he thought 
the right flank rather thin of troops, and ordered Acland's bri- 
gade, w'hich had landed in the night, to be placed there in second 

* The author inteiids, we believe, to express, that the park ami coinmiHsariat stores 
were in the vullcy» although, Irom the coustructiun ot‘ the sentence, it would he in- 
ferred that they were in the village, 

line ; 
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V^\ returned to head-quarters about eight; towards nine report 
received that a patrol of the enemy had appeared on the left, and we 
saw them drive in the piquet in front of the 40th. Other patrols were 
soon afterwards seen along the front of the centre. Went out in 
front of a small wood, about three-quarters of a mile from the left 
of Fane’s brigade, from whence I saw distinctly the advance of 
the enemy. His force appeared to consist of a large corps of ca- 
valry, and six or seven brigades of infantry, marching on a wide 
front, and advancing rapidly towards our centre. A large column 
seemed also pointing towards our left — but being distant, and partly 
concealed by the heights, could not see them distinctly. Sent Gordon 
[his aide-de-camp] to report to Sir Arthur these particulars, and that 
there was every appearance of a general attack. On returning to my 
brigade, received orders to march to the left ; but the enemy by this 
time was so close that there was no possibility of leaving my ground. 
Drew up my brigade [viz., second battalion 9th, 43d, 5ad, 97th], 
amounting to two thousand four hundred men, as follows: 97th in 
front, in prolongation of the front of General Fane’s brigade ; 52d in 
line, in echclion to the left flank of 97th ; 9th in open column behind, 
on the left flank of the o2d ; 43d in open column behind right Hank 
97th. The enemy came down rapidly along the road, directly in front 
of the 50th (belonging to General Fane’s brigade), and when within 
about nine hundred yards deployed to their left, so as to bring their 
front parallel to ours ; heavy cannonade from our guns, which caused 
the enemy much loss but did not check his advance. Brigadier-General 
Fane sent out nearly all the 60th and companies 95th to skirmish 
with their sharpshooters ; after a good deal of firing our people were 
driven in. Sent the light company 97th and three companies 52d to 
cover their retreat ; the latter made a gallant stand, but were at 
length driven in almost to the position, anti the enemy advanced to the 
edge of the copse, about one hundred and fifty yards from us. Ordered 
the 97th, who were concealed behind a dip of the ground, to rise and 
fire; after two or three rounds, they (the 97th) began to advance from 
the position, and finding it impossible to stop them without great risk, 
ordered the 52d to support them on their right, and, if possible, to turn 
the left of the enemy. This they did very dexterously; whilst the 
97th made a vigorous attack in front. The enemy soon gave way, and 
was pursued to the skirts of the wood, beyond which his superiority in 
cavalry made it imprudent to advance. Rallied the 97th and 52d, and 
leaving strong piquets in the wood, brought them back to the posi- 
tion : the 9th remained in reserve and was but little engaged. In the 
mean time, Brigadier-General Fane, on my left^* was very warmly 
• engaged. 

* We have been unable to trace the source of the mistake made by Colonel Napier, 
with respect to the relative situation of General Fane’s and General Anstruther's 
brigades. In the despatch giving an account of the battle, Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
after explaining the nature of the position in front of the village of Vimeiro, says, 
the right of the position they (the French) were repulsed by the bayonets of the 
IS^th regiment, Vhich corps was successfully supported by the 2nd battalion 52nd 

regiment, 
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engaged. The enemy advanced with great boldness against the front 
of the 50th, whilst another column tried to penetrate into the village 
of Vimeiro on his (Fane’s) left, along a deep hollow road which partly 
concealed them. Sent the 43d and all the cavalry to Fane’s assistance 
— the former being obliged to put two companies in the front houses 
of the village, the enemy being very near it. The 50th regiment, 
however, by a very bold attack, defeated the enemy opposed to them, 
taking' all their guns, tumbrils, &c. ; and the 43d, with equal gallantry, 
came to the bayonet with the corps on the left, and drove them com- 
pletely back. The rifle corps and 20th dragoons then went out in 
pursuit, but the latter advancing too far, and getting near a wood filled 
with the enemy’s infantry, suffered very much. The attack of the 
enemy on our left [left of the British army], owing to some fault of 
combination, did not commence until that on the advanced corps [the 
centre of the Britisli] had nearly terminated.’ — MS. Journal. 

These details clearly j)rove that Colonel Napier’s account of 
that part of the battle, and the plan which accompanies it, are 
incorrect. '^Flie numerous movements of troops, also, both in- 
fantry and cavalry, which are mentioned, without any impedi- 
ment to the execution of these movements being ever alluded to, 
shqw pretty clearly that the ground is not of so rugijed a nature 
as Colonel Napier’s description has represented it to be ; as also 
that the position of the British troops in that quarter was not upon 
an isolated hill. 

The enemy’s attack upon the left of the Biitisli was met exactly 
in the manner which Sir Arthur Wellesley had stated the night 
before that he contemplated, and Sir Harry liurrard, entirely ap- 
proving of it on his arrival in that part of the position fioni the 
village of Vimeiro, requested Sir Arthur to proceed in carrying it 
into execution. According to this arrangement, the brigade under 
Major-(jleneral Ferguson, and Brigadier- (Jenerals Nightingale, 
Bowes, and Aclriiid, ascending a very gradual slope, advanced in 
the direction of Lourinham until they encountered the enemy in 
movement towards them along the same height. The Portuguese 
troops under Colonel Trant, supported by Brigadier-General 
Catlin Crawford’s brigade, moved in the meantime along a height 
parallel to that just mentioned, but more to the British left, and, 
consequently, nearer to the sea. The march of tliis column was 
calculated to alarm the French for their riglit flank, whilst they 
should be engaged in front with the four British brigades which 
formed the other column. The decided superiority of the British 
force on the left, and the nature of the country, which admitted of 
their following up their successes, gave a character of offensive 
warfare to this part of the battle, which could not be the case in 

regiment, which by an advance in column took the enemy in flank,’ — agreeing 
exactlv with General Anstruther’s account of that part of the action. 
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^Itie centre, and the French being repeatedly driven from their 
ground with a very considerable loss of men, and that also of 
several guns, were forced to retreat towards their reserve, which 
was posted on the opposite side of the valley over which their right 
wing had advanced in the morning. A part of their cavalry came 
boldly forward to cover the retreat. The most advanced bat- 
talion of the British left had at this time nearly reached the village of 
Ferenza, about three miles from the right of the original position. 

It was now that the question arose respecting the expediency 
of marching immediately to Torres V^edras — by the left wing of 
the British continuing its movement in the direction taken by the 
enemy’s right wing in its retreat — and by the British right moving 
forward fioin the village of Vinieiro. ^J^he victory just achieved 
by the repulse of all General Juiiot’s attacks seemed to warrant 
the forward movement proposed, but there were other points to 
be considered. First, whether the proposed mode of advance 
was the most proper one ; for the two wings of the British army 
were at this time about three miles asunder, whilst the enemy, 
altliough weakened and discouraged by his defeat, had, however, 
re-united his forces upon the liigh giounds which formed the left 
of the valley of Toledo : — to move forward, therefore, from two 
distant points was to fail into an error similar to that which 
General Junot liad committed, in making two separate and 
distant attacks, in doing which there is alwa}s the risk of a 
failure of exact combination. Secondly, whether the victory ob- 
tained rendered it wise to depart from the two principles pre- 
viously laid down : first, that of advancing nlwa}s by the line of 
march nearest to the coast, keeping up a connexion with the 
shipping ; and secondly, that of not precipitating the issue of 
the enterprise with a part only of the British force, the remain- 
ing part being so near, and having been the night before ordered 
forward for the purpose of uniting the w hole. We shall content 
ourselves with stating the.se questions, without entering into any 
discussion upon them, observing only that a movement to Tones 
Vedras would have been but the commencement of a new plan of 
operations, for there was reason to suppose that the enemy would 
not attach any importance to that point, but that he would fall 
back upon the position of Cabega de Montacliique, which is one 
of the strongest in the second line in that chain of posts since 
rendered so famous by the efl'ectual barrier they opposed to 
Massena’s march upon Lisbon in the }enr 1810 . Sir Harry 
Burrard decided against the immediate advance of the army 
towards Torres Vedras.* 

On 

■ ifiri ; 

* We think it light tu take this opportunity of stating, that a very mistaken de** 

^ gree 
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On the morning of the 22d of March, a salute being heard from 
a man-of-war in Maceira roads, General Burrard immediately con- 
jectured that it announced the arrival and landing of the future 
commander-in-chief, Sir Hew Dalrymple, and he accordingly 
directed the adjutant-general and the qiiarter-master-general to 
proceed to the beach to receive him. On their way to the landing 
place, the unprecedented circumstance of such a rapid change of 
commanders was adverted to as unfavourable to uniformity in the 
proceedings of the army, and a suggestion was thrown out that 
the only way to avert every evil consequence likely to result from 
it would be by Sir Hew Dalrymple allotting the whole of the 
force then at Vimeiro to Sir Arthur Wellesley as his corps 
(Varmee; and the whole of that which was expected, in like 
manner, to Sir John Moore ; this being considered us a temporary 
arrangement until the enemy should be expelled from Lisbon ; — 
that by this means justice would be done to the ability, zeal, 
and success of Sir Arthur Wellesley since his landing — the public 
service w'ould be promoted in the most advantageous manner— 
and no one could have the smallest grouiRi for dissatisfaction or 
complaint. The adjutant-general feared that the plan would not 
be palatable to Sir Hew Dalrymple, nor to Sir Harry Burrard, as 
it might be viewed as taking the executive part very much out 
of their hands; but, approving of the plan in other respects, 
he agreed to its being proposed. 'J'he quarter-master-general 
uiuleitook to communicate the suggestion to Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple: he did so accordingly on the way to Sir Harry Burrard's 
quarters, and Sir Hew gave his assent to it. As soon, therefore, 
as the mutual salutations were over after Sir Hew Dalrymple’s 
ai rival at General Burrard’s quarters, he took the quarter-master** 
general aside to hear once more the exact terms of the proposition 
wiiicli had been submitted to liiin on the way from the beach, and 
he tlion proceeded to announce his intentions iti conformity with 
it. A report came then suddenly in that the enemy was advancing 
towards the position. Sir Arthur Wellesley, accompanied by the 
quarter-master-general and some of bis staff officers, galloped' off 
immediately to ascertain the cause of this very unlooked for inti- 
mation. On reaching the high grounds occupied by the left wing 
of the army, and where General Spencer was, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
learnt that the alarm had been occasioned by the approach of- 
General Kelleniian with a flag of truce, having an escort of two 

greo uf importance has been attached to the name of Torres Vedras. The weakest 
part, natvmlhjy in the whole extent of the Lines prepared by order of Lord Wellington 
to cover Lii»bun, was that between Torres Vedras and the sea. Alluding to this 
part, Colonel Jones says, (Memoranda on the Lines, p. 26) — *That portion of the 
front wh^ch in summer had been the weakest, became during the winter (l)y the 
yains) in some degree secure from attack.’ 

squadrons 
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squadrons of cavalry him. Sir Arthur immediately rode 
down towards the village of Vimeiro, and meeting at the en- 
trance Sir Hew Dalrymple, Sir Harry Burrard, .the adjutant- 
general, and other staff- officers, he offered to Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple to go out to meet Kellerman and conduct him to head- 
quarters, but Sir Hew, thanking Sir Arthur with an appear- 
ance of coldness and reserve, said he should not trouble him, 
but would send a staff-officer to bring in General Kellerman. 
The change in Sir Hew Dalryniple’s manner from that which it 
had been at General Burrard’s quarters but a very short time 
before, was very observable to some of those who were with Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, although to theiii, at least, the cause of it was 
unknown. 

The discussion with General Kellerman took place at Sir 
Arthur Wellesley’s quarters, as the most convenient for it. There 
were present Sir Hew Dalrymple, Sir Harry Burrard, and Sir 
Arthur Wellesley ; and along with General Kellerman was Colonel 
Cambize, and, we believe, another French officer. After the con- 
ference had lasted a considerable time, the British generals left 
the French officers to themselves, and calling the adjutant- 
general and quarter-master-general into another apartment, made 
them acquainted with the object of M. Kellennan’s mission, 
and with jhe substance of the articles which had been under 
discussion. Some observations were made upon these : first, 
as to the propriety of admitting Buonaparte's title of emperor; 
secondly, on the stipulation that the French were, in no 
case, to be prisoners of war ; thirdly, on the impolicy of per- 
mitting the French to negociate for the Bnssiaiis. It seemed 
to be understood, that an alteration in this last point would 
be again contended for with Kellerman. The generals then 
returned to the room in which they liad left Kellerman, and 
some lime afterwards the preliminary articles were signed. It 
w'as then settled that the quarter- master-general should go with 
Kellerman to the French head -quarters, to learn whether Junot 
accepted the articles, and tliat he should thence proceed to the 
British admiral off* the Tagus, to ascertain his sentiments also 
respecting them. It being late before General Kellerman left 
Vimeiro, Lieutenant-Colonel Murray arranged that he should join 
him early next morning at Torres Vedras, After M, Kellerman' s 
departure, the quarter-inaster-geiicral asked the British generals 
who had been present at the discussion, whether he was to have 
any instructions for his guidance, and whether he was to deem 
it an object of importance that time should be gained for the 
arrival of Sir John Moore’s corps before anything definitive 
should be settled. He was told that no particular instructions 

seemed 
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seemed to be requisite, his mission being only to ascertain whether 
the preliminaries were assented to or not by General Junot, and 
by the British admiral ; and that, as to his other question, the 
intention was to abide strictly by the preliminary articles, and not 
to interpose any unnecessary delay in the negociatioii which was 
to be founded upon them. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Murray joined (^neral Kellerman at I'orres 
Vedras on the morning of the 2:5rd, ^d proceeded to Lisbon, 
stopping for a slioit time wdth General Laborde at Cabe^a de 
Montachique. General Junot having signified his concurrence in 
the preliminaries, Colonel Murray set out immediately, accom- 
panied by one of Jnnot’s aides-de-camp (Captain 'riiomasin), for 
Cascaes, which place they reached late at night, and remained at 
the quarters of the commandant Bagneres. N ext morning Colonel 
Muiray and Captain Thomasin went on board the adinirurs ship, 
and the former, leaving Captain '^riiomabiu with the ofiicers of the 
ship, was shown into the admiral’s cabin. He then communi- 
cated to Sir C. Cotton the preliminary articles signed at Vinieiro 
on the 22nd, and made the admiral fully acquainted with the 
observations which had llien been made upon them, aiul iu par- 
ticular with those respecting the lliissian tleet. 'J'he admiral said 
he had some instructions in his possession which he thought might 
serve to guide him in negociating separately with the Kussians, 
which he hoped Admiral Siiiiavau would not be found indisposed 
to do. It was, therefore, agreed that the admiial should i eject tlie 
seventh article, which dcterininalioii Colonel Murray requested 
should be ke[)t secret, that he might be able to make Sir Hew Dal- 
ly inple awaie of it before it became known at Lisbon. Colonel 
Munay then adverting to the second article, informed tlie admiral 
ihat.Matlra was pioposed, and had been assented to both by Sir 
Ilew' Dulrymple and by General Junot, as the place of meeting 
for the commaudeis-in-chief to arrange the terms of the intended 
convention; but Sir Chailes Cotton objected decidedly to Matfra, 
as he could not take upon himself the responsibility of going to 
such a distance from his fleet, especially at so advanced a season 
of the year. Upon this Captain Thomasin w'as called in and 
informed of tlie admiral’s sentiments upon that point, when he 
immediatel} stated that General Junot liad instructed him to pro- 
jiose Cascacs, in the event of Malfra not being acceptable to the 
British admiral. Sir Chailes Cotton agreed to go to Cascaes, 
but Colonel Murray observed that the British general-iii-chief 
might very possibly liave the like objection to Cascaes that the 
admiral had to Maffra, and that he could therefore only give a 
conditional assent to the proposed change of the place of con- 
ference. It followed as a matter of course, therefore, that Colonel 
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Murray should immediately return "to the British head-quarters 
for the adjustment of this point. On leaving the admiral’s cabin, 
Captain Tbomasin asked Colonel Murray whether anything had 
passed on the part of the admiral to break off the negociation 
which had been commenced, that he might inform the Due 
d’Abrantes if that were the case. Colonel Murray replied, that 
nothing had occurred whi^^ in his opinion, need prevent the con- 
tinuance of the negociations. 

Immediately upon landing, Lieut.-Colonel Murray set out for 
Maff’ra, and having stopped there for a short time with General 
Loison, he proceeded through 'I’orres Vedras to the British head- 
quarters, w'liicli had been removed from Viineiro to Rumalhal during 
his absence. The soldier whom he took ns a guide at the out-posts 
of the encampment conducted him to the quarters of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, where he staid a few minutes with Sir Arthur, and 
where he found also the Honourable Brigadier- General Charles 
StcNvart, who had just arrived from England. He then waited 
upon Sir Hew Dairy mple, and made his report of what had 
passed. Colonel Murray was again despatched to Lisbon, in the 
afternoon of the 25th, to inform General Jiinot of the rejection, by 
the British admiral, of the seventh article of the preliminaries; and 
to obviate the difficulty respecting MaflVa and Cascaes, he was 
furnished also with full pow'ers to negociate a deliiiilive conven- 
tion, should circumstances admit of doing so. He reached Lisbon 
on the morning of the 2(jth. The Due d’Abranles blustered a 
little at ffrst about French honour, and his determination on no 
account to separate himself from the Russians, but after some 
time General Kellerman suggested sending to the Russian ad- 
miral to know hiH sentiments upon that point, as with him the 
question must ultimately rest. This was accordingly done,, and 
the officer of the staff' who went upon that mission soon returned, 
and stated that Admiral Siuiavan w'as willing to treat separately 
with the English admiral. General Junot tlieii indulged in a little 
more rodomontade, talked of the battle of Vimiero having been a 
reconnaissance only, and expressed his determination rather to have 
buried himself under the ruins of Lisbon than abandon the Rus- 
sians if they would have stood by him. To these observations Lieut.- 
Colonel Murray replied, that the destruction of Lisbon could not 
be in. any manner beneficial to the French interests, neither could 
it be desirable to the British to bring so great a calamity upon 
their allies, if it could with propriety be avoided. 

In place of entering into any details respecting the negociation of 
this celebrated convention, we think it may not be unacceptable 
to our readers, nor unserviceable to the cause pf truth, if w'e offer 
here a few observations with respect to the merits and the demerits 
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of that transaction. In the first place, it was of the utmost im- 
portance to the cause of the Peninsula politically, that Portugal 
should be cleared as speedily as possible of French troops ; and 
be rendered, by the prompt reconstruction of a Portuguese govern- 
ment, an efficient ally in the war. The importance, in a military 
point of view, of establishing such a basis for future military ope- 
rations in the Peninsula, was not less, and could, indeed, hardly 
be overrated. 

We think it must be admitted, therefore, that there were sufficient 
grounds for entering into negociations with (Jeneral Junot for the 
evacuation of Portugal, more* cpecially when it is considered 
that neither did there exist with the Pritish army the means requi- 
site for undertaking the sieges of Elvas and of Almeida, nor, 
if there had been moans, would it have been wise to engage the 
troops in such harassing enterprises at the tlion season of the year, 
and when the prospect of a renewal of Napoleoirs effoits against 
the Peninsula was neither uncertain nor remote. On tlie other 
hand, however, we are not prepaied to deny that the negociations 
were mmecessarily precipitate 3 for, after it had been determined 
upon not to take immediate advantage of the impression made by 
the victory of Vimeiro, but to wait for the ai rival of Sir John 
Moore and his troops, wc do not see why articles should have been 
suddenly assented to which were to render the presence of these 
troops of no weight in the subsequent negociations. And we must 
also admit, that the same precipitation, by excluding the Portuguese 
from all share, and even all semblance of a share, in an important 
transaction atVcctiiig their own country, Wi\s calculated to excite 
generally very stiong feelings of jealousy and discontent amongst 
them, and especially in the breasts of those persons whom circum- 
stances had placed at tiie head of the civil and military affairs in 
those parts of the kingdom which had begun llm struggle, and 
hail in some degree rescued themselves from the French. A little 
less precipitancy miglit have obviated all these evils without tlie 
risk, we liiink, of subsliluling others of equal magnitude in their 
place. But if there was a blameable degree of precipitancy in 
fixing die basis of the treaty with the F'rench general by the preli- 
minary articles acceded toon the 22iid of August, lliere was, on 
the other hand, a most culpable degree of dilatoiiness on the part 
of die British general-in-chief, in omitting to make any commuin- 
cation wliatsoever to his own government upon a subject of such 
great importance until the 3rd of September; an omission which 
could not fail to be productive of difficulties and evil consequences 
both in England and in Portugal. 

tiaving brought to a conclusion the transactions immediately 

connected 
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connected with the convention, the thread of which we were un- 
willing to interrupt, we shall now advert to the observations made 
by Colonel Napier under the head of * General 'plan of the cam- 
paign,^ We believe, indeed, that such speculations are rarely of 
much value, being built, for the most part, upon an inadequate 
knowledge of facts, and the facts which are known being moulded, 
frequently, to suit the particular impressions and views of the spe- 
culator; but as Colonel Napier seems disposed to deal pretty 
largely in this line, and appears to be tolerably contident of his 
OWH competency to discharge the office of a military censor, we 
must not pass his speculations by unnoticed. He says — 

‘ Although double lines of operation are generally disadvantageous 
and opposed to sound principles, the expediency of landing Sir John 
Moore’s troops at the mouth of the Mondego, and pushing them for- 
ward to Santarem, was unquestionable,’ — vol. i. p. 256. 

And again : — 

* If Sir John Moore, disembarking at the Mondego, bad marciied first 
to Santarem and then to .S^caav^m, he w’ould have turned the positions 
of Torres Vedras and Moyitachiqne ; and Sir Arthur, on the other 
side, would have turned the heights of Jlellas by the road of Quelus, 
and Junot’s central situation could not have availed him, hocause tlie 
distance between the liritish corps would be 7nore than a dai/s marchy 
and their near approach to Lisbon Avould have caused an insurrection 
of the poj)ulace.' 

Colonel Napier begins by truly stating, that double lines 
of operation are generally disadvantageous: and we believe one 
of their chief disadvantages to be, that an army which separates 
into two parts, to act on two difl’ereiit lines of operation, be- 
comes liable to have the whole force of the enemy brought 
against one of these parts, without its being able to derive any 
support from the other. This objection seems, in an especial 
manner, to apply when distance and intei veiling obstacles prevent 
or obstruct the co-operation of the separate corps, and when cir- 
cumstances are such as to admit of the enemy keeping liis force 
concentrated, and when he can wdth facility move against either 
part of his opponent’s army that may be the weakest, or from some 
other consideration, may be the least advantageously circumstanced 
to resist an attack. Now, in the case here alluded to, the Fieiicli 
general could keep his force concentrated, and could march 
against either of the British columns he pleased ; whilst, on the 
other hand, the two Biitish corps could not afford each other any 
kind of mutual support until both should have arrived nearly at 
the point of junction of their double lines of operation, viz, at 
Lisbon. Yet wc find Colonel Napier, towards the close of his 
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second paragraph, representing the greatness of the distance 
between the two British corps as advantageous to them and 
disadvantageous to the enemy. We are at a loss therefore to 
reconcile his reasoning with what we have been hitherto ac- 
customed to hear represented as sound military principles. But 
as Colonel Napier himself partly admits that his project is incon- 
sistent with sound principles^ we will now inquire into its practi- 
cability.’** 

On this head, the proceedings of the Court ot Inquiry held at 
Chelsea (November and December, 1808) afford the following 
information: — 1st, No de|)endence could be placed on the re- 
sources of the country for provisioning the army ; all the cattle 
which served to supply meat to the troops commanded by Sir 
Arthur Wellesley were brought Irom the north of Portugal, under 
a contract made by Sir Arthur at Cporto for that purpose, and the 
supply of btead (biscuit) came from the sljips. £n(l, A sufficient 
number of draught mules even for the corps of Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley had not been obtained ; the counliy had been drained of 
mules for caiiiage ; bullock-carts were difficult to be bad ; it was 
luirclly possible "to induce the owners to go to any considerable 
distance fioiii home, and the rale of travelling ol their caits is 
about twelve miles a day. Sir Arthur Wellesley says, in his letter 
(Levria, lOlh of August) to Sir Harry Bui raid — 

‘ if \ou slioiild determine to march upon Santarem, you should in 
the first instance form a magazine of ten days’ bread and five days’ 
meat at Leyria.’ 

And he fvirthcr states, in his Narrative to the Court of Inquiry 

* Sir Jolin Moore’s corj)S could have supported itselt at Sautavcm, as 
j)roposed, only by kee})ing up its conmiunication with the Mondego. 

These slatemrnls render, as it appears to us, the practicability 
of the military movement proposed b\ Colonel Napier extremely 
quest ioiHihlc. But let us now take the facts ol the case, and show 
what would have been the actual result ol Colonel Napiers plan, 
supposing It to liave bijcn practicable. 

« It may lie proper to notice here, the very groat fihl’erciice wliich there is between 
the movement planned for Sir.lohn Moore’s corps by our oiithor a/ftr the nud 

tlmt sueeesled by Sir ArUiur Wellesley in bis letters ol the yib, lOtb, .uni llh oi 
Awrust to Sir Harry Hurrard. Sir Aiihiir W'ellesley deemed his own force tpiitc 
sufficient to defeat the lorce under Junot, and the battle of Viineno proved that it 
was so. His objects, therefore, in sii|>rj;estiiig that the tioops under Sir John Mooro 
hhould be placeil at Sant.arem were— 1st, to prevent succours arriving to Junot 
Snain thi- inobability of which had been intimated to him by letters from Mir. 
Smart and from Lieutenant-rolonel Doyle; 2nd, to cut off JunoPs retreat, if it 
should iHi attempted, by the north of the Tagus ; 3id, to pass over into tlie Alemtejo, 
for the like piiriose, in the event of Junot moving from Lisbon into that province. 
But Colonel Napier’s plan is at variance with all these objects. 
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s The corps under Sir John Moore’s command arrived at ihe 
jMondegp on the 20th of August^ and began to disembark. On 
the 22nd Sir Harry Burrard’s order, despatched from Maceiru on 
the night of the 20th, was received; and Sir John Moore, in com- 
pliance with it, re-emharked the troops that bad landed and pro- 
ceeded to Maceira, where he arrived on the 24th. The landing 
of the corps was effected, and the whole had joined the army by 
the 30lh of August. Had there been no delay at the Mondego, 
the junction of Sir John Moore’s corps would probably have been 
eft’ected on the 27th. But suppose Colonel Napier’s pioject to 
have been followed : — the disembarkation in the Mondego could 
not have been completed in less than five days — viz., by the 26th 
— to collect means of transport, establish a magazine at Leyria, 
and make other preparations for the niovetnent, would have re- 
quired at least five da\s — viz., to the 31st. — 

The march to Santarem, five days . . 5th of Sept. 

Plait at Santarem, two days . • . 7th „ 

March from Santarem to Saccavcm . . 11th „ 

So that, without any greater delay than every military man of 
experience will admit, we believe, to have been unavoidable, the 
co-operation of the left column in turning the position of Monta- 
chiqne, according to Colonel Napier’s plan, could not have com- 
menced before the 12tli of September. 

When Sir John Moore was at Stockholm, certain military 
projects of the Swedish monarch were submitted to him, and his 
quarter-master general, by the quarter-master-gencral of his Ma- 
jesty ; and the discussion upon them was closed by the latter 
remarking to Sir John Moore, ^ Je crois. Monsieur le CJeneral, 
qu’^ piesent nous avons assez fait honneur aux projets de sa 
Majeste.* The hint which the Swedish qnarter-niaster-general 
seems to hold out for imitation is not uninviting to us, but there 
is yet one other military speculation in this part of Colonel Na- 
pier’s Plistoiy of which wc must not defiaud our readers. After 
telling ns that ‘ Sir Arthur Wellesley’s project of seizing MaftVa, 
by a rapid march on the morning of the’ 21st, was exceedingly 
bold/ the Colonel gives his own method of carrying such an en- 
terprise into execution : — 

‘ Sir Arthur might have pushed a select corps of light troops, his 
cavalry,* [which we have been told just before, amounted to a small 
escort]* ‘ the marines of the fleet,’ [there being none on shore] ‘ the 
Portuguese auxiliaries,' [a few hundred very inefficient troops] ‘ and 
a field-pieces, to the entrance of the defile of Torres Vedras, be- 
fore.dajjrhreak, withorders to engage the French outposts briskly, and 
^tti.raake demomlr aliens as for a general attack.* — vol. i. p. 260. 

Colonel 
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Colonel Napier seems to have here forgotten that the whole of 
Jonot’s force was actually in inarch early on the morning of the 
^ist, to attack the British and that^ consequently, the above 
* demonstration for a general attack* would have actually met a 
real general attack coming towards it. But. the important part of 
Colonel Napier’s scheme is yet to come : — 

• There is no doubt that such a movement’ [the ** demonstration^‘\ 

‘ if skilfully conducted, would have completely occupied the enemy’s at- 
tention, while the main body of the army, marching in great coats^ and 
hiding the glitter of their arms^ might have profited from the woods 
and hollows through which the bye-road to Maffra led, and gained 
such a start as would have insured the success of the enterprise.' — 
vol. i. p. 2G0, 

This is certainly the first time we have ever heard, that putting 
on great coals, aiul hiding the glitter of their arms, could conceal 
the march of an army from an enemy whose cavalry had for two 
days been patrolling close up to the camp in all directions; and 
this was to be done too, after the army which was to make the 
concealed march had sent away all its cavalry and its select light 
troops to make a demonstration. When the heathen gods or 
goddesses wished a friend to make a concealed march, they lent 
him a cloud for the purpose. But the only thing we can remem- 
ber ill modern times quite analogous to Colonel Napier’s project 
is that warlike host in the * Rehearsal,’ which marched from 
Knightsbiidge to Brentford in profound incognito; — 

‘ 1^/ Herald. — ^The army’s at the door, and in disguise. 

‘ 2nd IleraldT— Having from Kiiightsbridge hither marched^ by 
sleallh. 

‘ Simith. — How, Mr. Bayes, the army in disguise ! 

‘ Bayes. — Ay, Sir, for fear tub usurpers might discover them* 

But wliat was to become of the lour hundred ox-carts which 
were with the British army? How were these to move in 
profound incognito ? As every one who has ever been in 
Portugal knows, the axletrees of these carts being of wood, 
and turning together with the wheels, which are solid circles 
of the same material, and no grease being ever used, the noise 
they make is audible at the distance of several miles. Again, 
Colonel Napier, in addition to the concealment by means of 
the great coats, seems to expect much from that to be afforded 
by the woods and hollows through which the bye-road to 
Maffra led; but, unforUiiiately, there is a considerable part of 
that bye-road which affords no such shelter, particularly near tbe 
river Zizendra, where the country is both open and leyfel and 

the 

* < The greiiter part of the ravine from liibamar (o Alaifra U very strong, whereas 
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' place where the e-road passes that stream is nearer lo 
Torres Vedras than to meiro, and quite as accessible from the 
former as from the lattehlace. Colonel Napier says that the 
British army woiiUl have jned a start by the aid of his project* 
But, in the first place, takr* the case as it actually was, ot the 
French army being already iirarch to attack the British on the 
morning of the 2 1st, the start Slid only have occasioned the 
collision of the two armies to begin olhc flank and rear, in place 
of on the front and flank of the iftish column of maicij 
and, secondly, taking the supposiiioutpas*^ rrench not 

having moved from Torres Vedras, till from then pa- 
trols that the Biitisli aiiny was in motion, eithei lavc 

attacked the column of niaich^ or have reached ^ 

MaflVa before the British, being much nearer it, and ® 

more direct and a better road to inarch by, and no iiicumbianccs.’ 

Believing that our readers must be by this time somewhat more 
than satiated with military speculations, we shall proceed to re- 
mark upon those parts of Colonel Napier’s book which relate lo 
the re-establishmeiit of the Portuguese government. But as that 
topic will draw our attention particularly to the Bishop of Oporto, 
we have thought it better to reserve for this place also our notice 
of a charge bi ought against that prelate by Colonel Naj)ier, in 
giving an account of tlie slate of the British army at the time 
when Sir Hew Dalrymple assumed the command of it. 

‘The Bishop of Oporto had failed in his promise of assisting the 
British troops with draught cattle, as indeed he did in all his pro- 
mises.’ — vol. i. p. 220. 

^Ve do not at all know upon what authorities Colonel Napier 
relies for the authenticity of these statements which he advances as 
if they were unquestionable. Neither do we know what Colonel 
Napier expected from our Portuguese or our S[)unisli allies. 
Surely all that there could be any right whatever to look for was, 
that the authorities should do their best to facilitate the purchase, 
or the hire, of whatever the country could produce, and the British 
army might stand in need of. An allied army has no claim to 
more than that in any country, and least of ail could it ex^>ect 
more from nations whose governments had been wholly broken 
up, and whose territories had been overrun and themselves plun- 
dered by a rapacious invader. The charge brought by Colonel 
Napier against the bishop of Oporto would be a heavy charge 

no portion of the banks of the Zizendra below Torres Vedras is othetwiie than 
Colonel Obaervatiom oh the Lines covering Uahonf ch, ii. 

Gener.il Foy says of the coast- road from Vimeiro to Mafi'ra,thai it is narrow 
abd rocky, and passes through a succession of defiles; and adds that the English 
army, extended in a single column, would have been everywhere liable to atto^ in 
flank and rear, without finding anywhere a good position to form in eicder of battle.— 
vol. IV. p. 324. 

against 
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against any man^ and it is still more so against a bishop. But where 
are the proofs to support the accusation? Tlie best witness in this 
case, — as in that of the charges brought by our author against the 
Junta of Gallicia^ — is most ceitainiy Sir Arthur Wellesley ; to him 
the promises were made by the Bishop of Oporto, and he was 
the person most cognizant of, as well as most immediately in- 
terested ill, their accomplishment. We find nowhere, how'ever, 
a single woid of complaint from Sir Arthur Wellesley respecting 
a breach of any promise made by the bishop, but, on the contrary, 
everywhere commendations of his conduct. But what was the 
promise made by the bishop? It was not to supply the wants 
of the British army out of his own pocket, nor out of the pockets 
of the people of I^>rt^g;d, plundered and oppressed by the French. 
I'ho British general asked for nothing more, could expect to 
obtain nothing more, than that facilities should be aft'orded for 
tile purchase of what Ids army wauled and the country could 
produce. And accordingly e\ideiice is furnished to that effect in 
a letter from Sir Arthur Wellesley to Colonel Brown,* dated at 
Lavaos, on the 4th of August, in which he speaks of 500 draught 
mules which he expected Mr. Walsh would have purchased for 
him, and adds, ‘ are there no draught mules left in the country V 
This was probably tlie case, as we find Sir Arthur Wellesley 
highly conimciidiiig Mr. Walsh for his exactness in fulfilling ail 
his contracts, in a Utter to Lient.-Colonel Murray, of the 15th of 
Sepleinbcr.t And in writing to the bishop himself, on the 6th 
of Se|)lember, respecting the omission which there had been in 
appiizing him of the Convention, Sir A. Wellesley uses the fol-' 
lowing words : — 

‘ But as [ consider myself, and the army I commanded, to he 
parllmildtly ohiitjed to your Lordship, such an omission w’ould have 
been unpaidoiialde in me.’ — (lunvood^ vol. iv. p. 135. 

And in writing snbscqnoiilly to Cieneral Beresford, on the iQth 
of September, Sir A. Wellesley says, when recommend ing Senhor 
Fernandez Thomas, that he had received more a.ssistance and 
service from that gentleman, lliaii fiom all the other subjects of 
the Portuguese Crown, with the exception only of the Bishop of 
Oporto. — Gurwoody vol. iv, p. 146. 

General Foy also speaks of the Bishop of Oporto in very dif- 
ferent terms from those used by Colonel Napier, and esteems 
it an evidence of the Junta of Oporto having acted with wisdom 
in the beginning that they had chosen such a man to be their pre- 
sident But a bishop has no quarter to expect from Colonel 
Napier, whether in Spain or in Portugal. 
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* Gurwood, voh ir. p. 49. 
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We come now to the accusations brought against the Bishop 
and others, in the business of the formation of the Regency. 

* Hie Bishop of Oporto,* (says Colonel Napier,) ‘ a meddling and 
ambitions priest, had early conceived the project of placing himself at 
the head of the insurrectional authorities, and transferring the seat 
of government from Lisbon to Oporto.* — vol. i. p. 237. 

After stating that the English general was convinced * that the 
bishop and his coadjutors, however incapable of conducting 
great affairs^ were experienced plotters,* (I!oionel Napier pro- 
ceeds: — 

' It would appear that the bishop had other than Portuguese co- 
adjutors. The Baron Von Decken, a Hanoverian officer, was ap- 
pointed one of the military agents at Oporto ; he was subject to Sir 
Hew Dalrymple’s orders, but, as his mission was of a detached nature, 
he was also to communicate directly with the Secretary of State in 
England. Von Decken arrived at Oporto upon the 17th of August, 
and the same evening, in concert with the bishop, concocted a project 
admirably adapted to forward the views of the latter ; they agreed that 
the prelate was the fittest person to be at the head Of tlie government, 
and that as he could not, or pretended he could not, quit Oporto, the 
seat of government ought to be transferred to that city.* — voL i. p. 240. 
. . * On the 3rd of September Sir Hew Dalrymple received instructions 
from home relative to the formation of a new Regencis which were 
completely at variance with the plan arranged between the bishop and 
General Von Decken, yet no difficulty attended the execution ; and 
here we are arrested by the singularity of the transaction. General 
Charles Stewart, brother of Lord Castlereagh, was the bearer of Von 
*Decken*s first letter ; be would not knowingly have lent himself to an 
intrigue subversive of his brother’s views, as explained in the official 
insti'uctions sent to Sir Hew ; neither is it likely that Von Decken 
should plunge into such a delicate and important affair in one hour 
after his arrival at Oporto, if he had not been secretly authorised by 
some member of the English cabinet. Are we, then, to seek for a 
clue to these mysteries in that shameful Machiavelian policy that 
fioon afterwards forced Lord Castlereagh to defend his public measures 
by a duel ? ’ — vol. i. p. 242. 

We do not think Colonel Napier has shown much good taste 
by forcing, very unnecessarily, into the above passage, an allusion 
to the quarrel between Lord Castlereagh atid Mr. Canning, 
which manifested itself a year after the time of which he is treat- 
ing. Colonel Napier’s observations seem intended to convey an 
impression that General Decken had received, in an underhand 
,:manner, from one of Lord Castlereagh’s colleagues, insfructiSiis of 
a difterent nature from those which had been officially communi- 
cated to him by his lordship ; and the insinuation is pointed against 
J^.^Canning. Fortunately, however, there is a circumstance men- 
tioned 
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tioiied ill Sir Hew Dalryniple’s Memoir which afFords) as our 
trans-Atlantic friends would say, a pretty considerable refutation 
of this charitable theory. The circumstance to which we- allude 
is, that ^ General Deckeii and General Sontag embarked on the 
lull of August at Plymouth for the Asturias, but on the same 
day received notice from Lord Castlereagh that their destina- 
tion was changed, and that they were to proceed to Oporto^ where 
tliey arrived on the 17ih.’* This does not tally very well with 
Colonel Napier's insinuation of underhand instructions being 
given to Decken by another minister, respecting an intrigue to* 
be carried on with the bishop of Oporto. The truth is, that no 
one, in the slightest degree acquainted with Baron Deckeu’s cha- 
racter, will need any other clue to the labyrinth of the Oporto 
intrigue. General Decken, like some others of his countrymen, 
was a recluse speculator. The minds of such men are con- 
tinually brooding over some scheme or other, and the less the 
scheme follows that direct and c\cn load of common sense which 
men of plain uiKlorstandiiigs seek to adhere to, the more cap- 
tivating it appears always to their imaginations. The Oporto 
iuliigiie, we are therefore quite satislied, was the child of Baron 
Oeckcifs brain, but, unlike the child of Jupiter's brain, it had 
nunc of the attributes of wisdom. f General Decken thus de- 
setibes his lirst inteiview' with the bishop in a letter to Sir Hew 
Dairy mple, of the JStli of August: — 

‘ 'J'lic bishop told me lie had taken the government of Portugal in 
his hands, to satisfy the wish of the people, but with the inten- 
tion to re-establish the government of his lawful sovereign, and he 
hoped that his Majesty tlie King of Great llritain had no other point 
of view in sending troops to this country. After having given him 
all possible assurances on that head, the bishop continued, that as the 
Prtrice Regent, on leaving Portugal, had established a regency for 
the government of this country during his absence, he considered it 
hU duty to resign the government into the hands of that regency as 
soon as possible. My answer was, that 1 had no instructions from my 
government on that head, but that 1 begged him to consider whether 
the cause of his sovereign would not he Iiurt in resigning the govern- 
ment into the hands of a regency, which, from its having acted under 
the influence of the French, had lost the confidence of the nation ; 
and whether it would not be more advisable for him to keep the go- 
vernment until the pleasure of tlie Prince Regent w^as known/ J 

* See Sir Hew Dalr^'iuple’R Memoir, page 87 ; and likewise Lord Ca8tlureagh*ii 
Letter ti> Brigadiers-Geueral Deckeu aud iioutng, dated August, 18U8, in patu^i^ 
presented to Parliament, 1809. 

f Colonel Napier himself (page 310, \ol. i.) says that Germans, < re|^laraiid' 
plodding even to a proverb in their actions, possess the most extravagant unagina- 
tioDS of any people on the face of the earth.’ 

I Sir Hew Dalrymple's Memoir, page 285, and following pages* 

Here 
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jHere is a very explicit avowal, uncfer General Decken’s own 
hllkLfid, tiiat the scheme of the government being retained by the 
bishopi and the arguments in support of that scheipCi proceeded 
entirely from Baton Deckeii himself and without any instructions 
on the subject from home. In his next letter, dated on the 2Snd, 
Baron Decken says to Sir Hew Dalryniple — 

• The Bishop has this day desired me to make your Excellency 
aware, in case it might be wished that he should keep the government 
in his hands, until the pleasure of the Prince Regent may be known, 
that he could not leave Oporto, and the seat of government must, in 
*that case, necessarily remain in this town. His Excellency, the Bishop, 
thinks it his duty to inform you of this circumstance as soon as pos- 
sible, as he foresees that the city of Lisbon will be preferred for the 
seat of government as soon as the British army have got possession 
of it.** 

Here the bishop very properly desires that the Biilish Cdm- 
mander-in-Chief may be made aware of the objections which would 
arise to transferring the seat of government to Oporto. Again 
General Decken writes to Sir Ilew Dalrymple, on the 28th of 
August, — 

* The bishop is convinced that the inhabitants of Lisbon will refuse 
to submit to the temporary government of Oporto, in which they will 
be strongly supported by the members of the former regency esta- 
blished by the Prince Regent, who, of course, will he very anxious 
to resume their former power. The bishop, on assuming the tempo- 
rary government, complied only with the wishes of the people ; he 
was sure that it was the only means of saving the country; but having 
had no interests of bis own in view, he is willing to resign the autho- 
rity which he has accepted with reluctance, as soon as he is convinced 
that it can be done without hurting the cause of his sovereign, and 
throwing the country into confusion.’* 

In all these letters we find Baron Decken urging his unauthm* 
fixed schemes upon the bishop of Oporto. JN o sooner, however, 
does the Baron learn, on the 31st of August, by Sir Hew Dalrym- 
pte*s reply to his letter of the 18(li, that his sclienies were not 
relished at head-quaiters, than he immediately imputes, in his 
letjer of the Isl of September, the whole afl'air to the Bishop and 
the Bishop’s secretary. But to ascertain the real value of this im- 
putation cast by General Decken upon the Bishop, we must call in 
other witnesses besides the Baron himself. In the first place. 
General Anstruther, in his journal on the otii of September, after 
noticing Sir Hew Dalrymple’s having received on tlie 3rd instruc- 
tions from home about the reconstruction of a Portuguese govern- 
^.n^nt, proceeds thus : — 

* Sit Hew Dalrymple’* Mcmairt p. 285, and fbUowing p.g«l. 

H -■ < Received 
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‘ Received orders to go by Oporto to Almeida, and confer with the 
Bishop ; endeavour to prevail on him to come to Lisbon, aiid place him- 
self at the head of the government.* 

General Anstruther reached Oporto at five in the afternoon of the 
15th, and having intimated his arrival, eight o’clock the same even- 
ing was the time appointed for his waiting on the }iishop. General 
Anstruther states, — 

* The Bishop met me in the outer room, and after some time we 
retired to the inner. I then told him the purport of my visit, and 
urged many reasons — patriotism — finishing the work had begun — 
confirmation of all that had been done in Oporto, &c. — to induce him 
to accept the situation of president of the regency : was a good deal 
surprised, after all I had heard, (more especially from Decken, whom 
1 careful to see before I went to the Bishop,) to hear him declare 
at OBCe that he would accept. The only reservation was in regard to 
the manner of his appointment, which he said must be by the election 
of the members originally named by the prince. All this appeared 
very reasonable, and is exactly wliat Wellesley said should be done. 
Very little conv(M*sation on other topics. Wrote an account of my 
interview with the Bishop to Sir Mew Dalrymple ; also private letters 
to him, and to Murray — gave my opinion that the Bishop’s proposed 
mode of election is reasonable, but that he would accept on any terms.’ 

We see lieie how immediately all shadow of the Oporto in- 
trigue vanishes, upon the arrival there, and communication 
with the llisliop, of an able and upright man, who had no 
.schemes of his own in Ins head, nor any other motive of action 
than the desire to execute with diligence and fidelity the public 
service entrusted to his managoiiient. At Lisbon, happily, a man 
of like ability, and of a similar character, had been charged by Sir 
Hew Dalrymple with the task of arranging the reconstruction 
of the Portuguese government. General Hope, who was called 
upon to undertake this duty, stipulated that the quarter-master- 
general should be associated with him in it ; but as Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Murray soon perceived that, independently of 
the inconvenience with respect to his other duties which would 
result from his absence from head-quarters, he could also better 
contribute to assist General Hope's labours by remaining there, he 
did not go to Lisbon, and General Hope communicated by letter 
with him for Sir Hew Dalrymple’s information. Two of the 
letters which passed on this subject will be snfiicient to show that 
at the very same time when all trace of Colonel Napier’s mys- 
terious and widely-spread but imaginary intrigues, involving 
Machiavelian ministers in Britain, a meddling ambitious 
and generals, both Portuguese and Spanish, in the Peninsufat }iad 
vanished before General Anstruther at Oporto, tlie ^ame happy 

result 
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r^ult had been eflected by General Hope’s presence for a few 

days in Lisbon. 

LieuL^CoL Murray to Ideut-Gen, the Hon, John Hope, 

* Ayrae^ 12/A September^ 1808. 

‘ My dear Hope,— I submitted to the General, this afternoon, your 
letter containing the result of the inquiries you have hitherto been 
able to make into matters relating to the proposed government of 
this country, and the opinions you had been led to form in conse- 
quence. Sir Ifew is strongly inclined to agree with you in the opi- 
nion that it would be most acceptable to the country, that the 
vacancies in the regency should be filled up in the constitutional man- 
ner, care being taken, however, to ascertain previously how far the 
members of the late regency are inclined to coincide with the Ge* 
neral respecting the proper persons to be chosen. ^ 

‘ There seems to be no reason for deviating from the principle of 
exclusion towards those mefnbers of the late regency who accepted 
office from the French. It may, however, be given to be ur»derstood 
by the other members, that this exclusion docs not ]u‘oceed so much 
from any mistrust of those persons on our part, provided they them- 
selves *are satisfied with them, as from the actual temper of the 
public, both in Portugal and in other countries, where the private 
character of these persons, even if favourably known to their former 
colleagues, can of course have less weight than it might have here. 
The General approves entirely, therefore, of your bringing together 
the members of the late regency (with the above exclusions), and of 
your communicating confidentially with them in the view of ascertaining 
their sentiments, and learning what line they can be brought to adopt. 

* It is right you should he informed, that tfie Monteiro Mor has 
written a letter to the Admiral, inclosing a protest against every 
part of the Convention, drawn up in strong language. The letter. 
Sir Hew tells me, goes to |>oint out what ought to have been our 
conduct. This appears to me to be a part of the same system 
adopted by General Freire, and to have its origin partly in disap^ 
pointment that more striking vengeance was not taken against the 
French, partly that tliey themselves were not called upon to take a 
share in the negotiations, and pai^ly from a desire to shift off all 
present odium and after-responsibility in the transaction from their 
own shoulders. 

* Sir Hew desires me also to mention to you, that in one of the 
publications by the junta of Seville, it is stated that they have taken 
the provinces of Alemtejo and Algarve under their protection, and 
that deputies from these provinces had waited upon them with in- 
structions to make proposals to that effect. Whether this fact should 
have any weight in regard to our conduct towards the Monteiro Mor 
or not, 1 leave you to judge. Perhaps it might be used to alarm the 
Portuguese for the independence and integrity of the kingdom. The 
Cv^exion which the people in the north formed, I believe, with Gal- 
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licw puts aU parts, however, very much upon the saote footing in 
this respect, 

‘ Major Pinto dined to-day at head-quarters. He appeared less 
pettish than formerly about the Convention, and seemed disposed to 
communicate cordially respecting the military arrangements both 
for General Freire’s army and for the British. In the course of con- 
versation he expressed a decided opinion against either Be Castro or 
Mello being replaced in the regency. 

(Signed) ‘ G. Murray.* 

General Hope to Lieutenant^-Colonel Murray, 

^Lisboiiy \0ih September^ 1608. 

* My dear Murray, — You will be so good as to inform the General 
that I have had, this forenoon, another conference with the members 
of the former regency. We were this time joined by Bon Miguel 
Forgas, the secretary named in the act of regency to replace the 
Count de Sampaio, I submitted to him, ^YitIl the permission of the 
other persons present, the substance of what had passed at the former 
conference, of which he declared his approbation. I then informed 
them that it was the (ienerars intention to address, in the first instance, 
a proclamation to the people of Portugal, in wliich he would call ujkiii 
those members of the icgtncy, who liad not disqualified themselves in 
the opinion of the public, to resume their functions. 1 imparted the 
substance of the proclamation, having no translation; and with a very 
few additions which they suggested with some earnestness, and which 
1 thought it of no moment to reject, it obtained their entire approba- 
tion. These additions tend solely to give some degree of importance 
to the efforts made by tbe provincial governments, and to flatter the 
national ftehiig by attributing, hut in very general terms, some part 
of the success to llio Portuguese army, i trust, therefore, llie General 
will not tlisapprove of my adopting tliem. 

‘ A reference was then made to what had j)assed on the liltli ; and 
it was agreed that, immediately after tlie proclamation, the regency- 
would assemble, and proceed according to \>hat was then fixed. 

‘ 1 lastly proposed the measure of electing the Bishop of Oporto 
into the regency, and re-stated the grounds on which that appeared to 
be a politic and desirable step. To this a ready assent was given ; and 
it was agreed that the regency, as soon as installed, should write him 
a letter, highly expressive of their esteem, and press his coining to 
Lisbon to take his place in council. I find tliat the regency has no 
president, but that tlie members rank according to their juecedency in 
the state; and that the: Marquess of Abrantes was only first member 
in virtue of his possessing a mure elevated title than any other member. 
A small verbal alteration has therefore been made in that part of the 
proclamation which regards liim. 

‘ A note of our proceedings was made out, a copy of which I send 
for the General’s information ; and I remain, my dear Murray, 

‘ Yours very faithfully, 

(Signed) * John Hope.* 

We 
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, We have not room, in our present Number, to carry further 
<mr remarks upon Colonel Napiers work; but we propose to 
ourselves to continue them in a future publication — which, though 
not ill accordance with our custom, we think, justified in a case of 
this grave description. Neither shall we pause now to make any 
remarks on the style in which the book is written ; except to say 
of it, generally, that it is not the style which we shpuld deem 
most suitable to history. It is quaint without being natural, and 
unequal without the grace of variety. We must add one word, 
however, on Colonel N apier’s dedication : — 

‘ To Field- Marsh 111 the Duke of Wellington. 

* This History 1 dedicate to your Grace, because 1 have served long 
enough under your command to know why tlie soldiera of the Tenth 
Legion were attached to Caesar.* 

This dedication is short, which is good. It is addressed to the 
Duke of Wellington, which no one can deem a fault. But, on 
the other hand, we think it is affected; and we fuither lliink, 
that it suggests a parallel between Ca;sar and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, where no parallelism can be found in the characteis or in 
the conduct of the two men. Let it be remembered that Ciesar, 
from the earliest time when we have any knowledge of him, was 
always occupied in seeking after inorilinate power by ii regular 
means. He was actively factious in the city, and .sought to attach 
to himself as many followers there as he could of the same dc- 
.scription. Nor did he omit in the camp to play a similar game. 
That the tenth legion consisted of excellent soldiers there can be 
no doubt; but by the general’s treatment of them lie made them 
the soldiers of Cajsar and not of Home. The Duke of Welliiigioii 
esteemed valour and other military virtues in the troops under his 
command as much as Caesar did; but he did not select any parti- 
tular division as an object of his marked favour, and lay the 
foundation, by that means, in his army of an emulous attachment 
to his own person, with the view of rendering that army an in- 
strument afterwanlb in advancing projects of personal ambition. 

Our readers will have seen that we liave a graver charge, how- 
ever, than any defect of .style or error of judgment, to bring against 
Colonel Napier as an historian. We mean the propensity, 
which is throughout discernible, to accommodate everything to the 
bias of his own opinions, and the bent of liis own prejudice.s. In 
some articles of manufacture a .single fiavv, in but one piece, 
reduces the price of the whole set ; how great an abatement then 
must there be made from the value of an historical work, in which 
such a defect as we impute, we believe not unjustly, to our author, 
is to be loiind, not in one book, nor in one chapter, nor connected 
with one particular branch only of the subject treated of, but iii- 
I terwoven 
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terwoven in an inseparable manner with the whole tissue of the 
work ; and which the labour of a lengthened commentary upon 
every page could hardly separate from the tliread of genuine 
history 1 The necessity of sliowing that we have not made such a 
charge lightly, must be our excuse for having so far exceeded the 
limits which, in ordinary circiimstahces, we should have assigned 
to the examination of a small portion only of so volununous a 
work. That our opinion of the work is not singular, the following 
observation upon it from Mr. Coleridge*s Table Talk will suffi- 
ciently show : — 

‘ I have been exceedingly impressed with the evil precedent of 
Colonel Napier’s History of the Peninsular War. It is a specimen of 
the true French military school: not a thought for the justice of the 
war — not a consideration of the damnable and damning iniquity of 
the French invasion. All is looked at as a mere game of exquisite 
skill, and the praise is regularly awarded to the most successful 
player. How perfectly ridiculous is tlie prostration of Najner's mind, 
apparently a powerful one, before the name of Buonaparte I I declare 
1 know no book more likely to undermine tlie national sense of right 
and wrong in matters of foreign interference than this work of 
Napier’s.*—- p. 119. 


Art. V, — 1. First and Second Reports of the Commissioners of 
Public Lutniciwn for Ireland, Ci vols. fol. 183.5. Printed by 
Order of the Houses of l^arliament. 

<2. Second Report of the CnminUsioners of N^ational Education in 
Ireland. 1835. Printed by Order of the House of Commons. 
3. A Tour round Ireland in the Summer of 1835. By John 
Barrow, jnn., Esq. Post 8vo. London. 1830. 

OIX centuries and a half Itavc rolled away since the connexion 
^ between Ireland and England began, yet, to most of the 
English people, Ireland to this day remains an unknown country. 
I'hough the subject of more frequent discussion than all other 
parts of the empire combined, the notions which, are generally 
formed of it are vague and unsettled. Its very name is associated 
with rccolleclioiis of violence, agitation, and bloodslied, of which 
few perhaps comprehend tRe cause — still fewer expect to see 
the issue. An impression thus conics to pervade the public mind, 
that itis a country different from every other ou the face of the 
globe : that the elements of society aic there destined to remain 
at perpetual strife: and that it is a region wliere general tran- 
quillity, industry, and order, can neither be expected to prevail 
nor continue. To lend what assistance our limited space will 

permit. 
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permit, in dispelling an error equally prejudicial to Ireland, and 
the realm of which it forms a part,— to advert briefly to the aspect 
which the country and people present, — to trace the historical 
events wliich are at once the cause and consequence of defects 
which we see existing, — and to direct the special attention of the 
reader to the measures which at the present crisis have been, or 
probably will be proposed, for its future benefit, — are the pur- 
poses we have in view in the following observations. 

It does not seem to us, that Ireland is upon the whole superior 
to England either in beauty or fertility, although it has some-* 
times been so represented. The resources of a neglected country, 
like the charms of a secluded beauty, aie sometimes estimated too 
highly. We may refer, in support of this opinion, to the scenery 
which the direct road from Dublin to London ofl'ers. Beghtning 
at the Menai bridge, and proceeding onwards by Capel Cerig, 
Llangollen, and Shrewsbury, tliiough the midland counties, the 
traveller is presented with a succession of prospects, which, in 
point of inagniticence, richness, and variety, no part of Ireland 
of the same extent can be found to equal. Transverse lines might 
be taken, passing through paits of Devonsijire, Somcrsetsliiir, 
Gloucestershire, Hercfordsliire, and Warwickshiie, to wliich neaily 
the same observation would be applicable. But it would be in- 
vidious to pursue the comparison. We liavc said so much, only 
because we concei\ed it riglit to correct the extravagant encomiimis 
which Irish demagogues are accustomed to pass on the soil and 
scenery of their native land, in order to gratify the vanity of their 
hearers at home, and convey an exaggerated notion of its conse- 
quence to ignorant people in England and in other quarters. 

At the same time, no visiter, however transient, can fail to 
perceive that it is an eminently favoured land ; and we hope it will 
soon have as much reason to be proud of all classes of its pebple, 
as its people have to be proud of it. Its surface is neither low» 
nor lofty ; its streams arc clear and lively ; the soil fertile, but not 
deep; not so intermixed with clay as in England, and lying upon 
limestone tliroiiglioiit a large proportion of the country. The 
climate is proverbially moist and temperate ; and owing perhaps 
to this circumstance, to the nature of the substratum, and in- 
sufflciency of the draining, the laiid«is everywhere gushing with 
water. Timber of all sorts grows freely and luxuriantly; but, 
from w'anl of depth of soil, does not sedin, except in paKicuIur 
ti*acts, to become large or lofty. Stone for building is found 
almost everywhere, of much beauty and variety, and in great 
abundance. The country still looks somewhat unfurnished, from 
die scarcity of trees and hedges. Where hedges are found they 
are made of furze, planted on the top of a wall, according to the 

custom 
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custom of Devonshire and Cornwall. The immense number and 
peculiar effect of the bogs, though so material a part of Irish 
sceneryr cannot well be imagined by those who have not seen 
them* Their dark appearance, and the groups of turf stacks with 
which they are studded, give a singular tone to the landscape which 
is not easily forgotten. Tlie excellence of the harbours in Ireland, 
especially of those in the west and south, is universally known and 
acknowledged. The principal mountains and mountainous ridges 
do not run from north to south, as they do along the western side 
of England, but are dispersed singly and in groups all round its 
shores, as if to defend them, like towers and battlements, against 
the fury pf its stormy waters. 

The coal hitherto found in Ireland is neither good nor plentiful; 
and as water-power is daily becoming less able to compete with 
steam, this defect is likely to prove an insurmountable obstacle to 
that advancement in arts and maimfactnres wliich the country might 
otherwise have attained. Ireland has considerable mines of copper 
and other metals, which, notwithstanding the indneements offered 
by them, have never yet been worked with sufficient skill and 
energy. The remains of its ecclesiastical architecture are neither 
remarkable for extent nor beauty. Its principal antiquities consist 
of the round towers, which have been the subject of so much ex- 
amination and controversy, and the usual number of feudal castles 
found ill other countries, now forming picturesque remains, but 
once the strongholds of robbers and oppressors, which in Ireland 
continued much too long to be their actual destination. 

With respect to the people, the high and the low are still the 
only classes into which tliey can be appropriately divided. The 
intermediate ranks arc rapidly springing up in the towns, but as 
Ireland is almost wholly agricultural, the want of them will in most 
parts of the country continue to be felt for some time longer. Of 
the character of the higher classes w'ho are possessed of rank and 
property, we shall here attempt no delineation. To do this with 
correctness and impartiality is, invariably, one of the most 
difficult of all tasks, and ought never to be undertaken except by 
those who have had the advantage of extensive private intercourse. 
Many of the aristocracy are known to the world to be as accom- 
plished aud valuable members of society as those of w'hom any 
country can boast. If the rest 6f the body differ from persons of 
the same rank or fortune at home or abroad, the shades of dis- 
tinction can only be judged with fairness after long and faniiliar 
acquaintance. 

Of the common people a traveller may speak with less hesita-* 
tiou, because every particular relating to their maniieia, customs, 

or 
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or circumstances, is more easily- seen, and marked more strongly. 
It is undeniable that, with respect to food, habitation, and cloth- 
ing, the farmers and labourers oMreland, who, in most cases, may 
be classed together, are in a state which cannot be contemplated 
without emotion. Professor von Raumer, whose Letters on these 
kingdoms have just been published, says emphatically that, though 
he had spent much of his life in travelling, he never knew what 
poverty meant until he landed in Ireland. If such be the feeling 
of a German, it is almost needless to say that the impression is 
even stronger on an Englishman. Some parts, especially Ulster, 
are greatly in advance of others; but speaking of the country 
generally, the peasantry of Ireland, so far as the comforts of life 
are concerned, are neatly at the bottom of the scale of European 
civilization. Their dress is ragged in the extreme ; their cabins 
mean and dirty ; and their diet always poor in quality, and in 
quantity not seldom insufficient. Yet they arc not always in reality 
in that abject plight in which hasty observers naliirally enough 
suppose them. Unless when suffering from absolute hunger and 
want of shelter, the body continues strong and the mind unde- 
pressed. Under the most patched accoutrements in which he may 
M'alk about, or within the most miserable hovel in which he may 
rest his limbs at night, tliere still lies concealed the mun, not torpid 
and wasted, but with all his faculties full and fresh about him, 
and showing, by his inquisitive and communicative disposition, 
that they arc ready at the first favourable moment to be called into 
active operation. That tliey arc sprung from the same stock with 
the Celtic inhabitants of Scotland is now universally admitted. 
Even though history did not attest the fact, their appearance, 
language, and a tliousand nameless peculiarities, obvious to the 
eye, but almost impossible to be communicated by description, 
incontestably evince tlicm to bear a much closer affinity to their 
Scottish than their English neighbours. How then has it hap- 
pened, that two races, once in all respects so germane, should, 
in process of time, have come to present a national character and 
frame of society so strongly contrasted to each other ? A recapi 
tulation of the chief points in Irish history may throw some light 
on this very interesting question. 

" We begin this summary at the commencement of the ton- 
nexion between Ireland and England under Henry II. It is use- 
less to go farther back. The legendary tales of the arrival of 
Phoenician and Spanish colonies, the endless quarrels of petty 
kings or chiefs, and the traditions about the early learning and 
sanctity of the island, may amuse the idle and attract the credu- 
iotis, but can contribute little to refine the taste oir enlarge the 

understanding. 
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uiid^rstanding. The little we know with certainty of ancient 
Irish laws and customs only shows more clearly, how deep the 
foundations w'ere laid of those broils and dhisions by which, from 
time iiumcinotial, the counti} has been distracted. I'he Brehon 
law, or law of tanistry, bestowed the vacant chieftainry of a sept, 
not on the eldest son, but on the person who might be elected by 
the whole sept as most worthy ; and the lands of tlie sept, not 
conferred upon the chief, were, upon the death of any of the sept, 
throw n together, and divided anew among the whole of its then exist- 
ing members. So impolitic a law' never could have been generally 
observed ; but, had it been contrived for the express pin pose of per- 
petuating discord, it could not have been more eflectual. Fo.'stcring 
and gossipred, those bonds w hich in Ircluncl attached foster-Jjrothers 
and godsons and godfathers to one another, and so invariably in- 
duced them to adopt each other’s feuds aud friendships, greatly 
aggravated the preceding evil. 

it was the blind and implacable fury with which one of tliese 
quarrels was prosecuted, which led to the arrival of the English in 
the reign of llenry. That crafty and ambitious prince obtained 
a bull from IVipe Adrian 11., in 1 151), fully authorising him ^ to 
enter that island, and execute therein whatever should pertain to 
the honour of God and welfare of the land ;* and coniinatuling * that 
the people of that land should receive l»iin honourably and reve- 
rence him as tiieir lord.’* Henry was subsequently solicited for 
assistance by Dermod Macmuragli, prince of l^einster, in llG? ; 
but being tlieu fully occupied in France, he gave Dermod a letter, 
inviting ail his subjects to give him encouragement and assistance. 

In 1 170, Filzstephen, I'itzgerahl, (the founder of the family of 
Desmond with its iiumeroiis branclies,) and the other Welsh 
auxiliaries, to the number of three hundred, with little or no 
aid from Henry, lirst established at Wexford that authority 
which afterwards extruded over all the island. Vnwarrantabic 
as this intrusion of Hemy was, it is puerile to try to distinguish 
it, at this day, from any other successful conquest or usurpation 
which history has recorded. The right was in substance the same 
with that by which William I. overthrew’ the Sa.xoii dynasty in 
England about a hundred years before ; and by which the Anglo- 
Saxons, at an earlier period, had dispossessed the preceding rulers 
of that country. Subsequently to his invasion, Henry’s title received 
all the additional confirmation which the case allow'ed ; for the 
Irish people solemnly and successively submitted to Henry, John, 
Kichard 11., and to Sir Anthony St. Leger, the deputy of Henry 
Vl^l.t A circumstance far more prejudicial to Ireland than the 

* Lclaad’s Hist, of Ireland, vul. i. p. 9. 
i Davies’s Reasons why Ireland was never subdued, p. 103. 

' English 
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English invasion, was the enormous extent of the grants made by 
the English princes to their favourites and partizans, from the time 
of Henry to the end of the reign of Elizabeth. Henry granted 
nearly the whole of the island to ten men : — viz. Earl Strongbow, 
Fitzstephen, Cogan, Bruce, De Lacy, De Courcy, De Burg or 
Burke, Clare, Grandisoti, and Le Poer,* all of them well known 
in the succeeding troubles of the country. The same system was 
continued by succeeding princes, ns forfeiture or failure of chil- 
dren atTorded the means, and in the huge tracts of land thus 
bestowed upon a few powerful absentee nobles, originated an evil 
from which freland has not to this day been completely delivered. 

It would be tedious to trace the vicissitudes which the English 
settlement underwent, during the three centuries and a half which 
elapsed^ from this period to the time of the Reformation. It was 
an incessant and doubtful struggle for existence. On various emer- 
gencies it was only saved from destruction by that want of counsel 
and combination on the one hand, and that incurable proneness 
to discord on the other, which have in all ages so unaccountably 
characterized the Irish people. The clans and their chiefs were 
either secretly at variance or in open war with one another. 
The obedience' of the septs to their leaders was imperfect, and 
the subordination of the leaders among each other was never re- 
gularly defined. To increase this confusion still further, Ireland 
never possessed any permanent or recognised royal race, whose 
power or influence could have settled tliosc disputes which pre- 
vailed between different clans or confederacies, or repressed the 
depredations which were their necessary consequence. 

Though the English power was thus saved from destruction, 
little was done for its consolidation. Several able deputies were 
appointed, but they either died or were recalled sliorlly. Tlje force 
employed was invariably inadequate, and forced contributions 
under the names of coyiie and livery, coshering, ccssings, and cut- 
tings, all of them of native ongin, and all burdensome and illegal, 
never ceased to be exacted.^ The extension of the English law 
to the native inhabitants, though repeatedly requested, was injuri- 
ously and unjustly withheld . The duties of allegiance and pro- 
tection are reciprocal, and when the kings of England added the 
title of lords of Ireland to their other honours, it behoved them to 
labour diligently and faithfully to promote the security and pros- 
perity of their new subjects. This obligation was shamefully neg- 
lected or forgotten. During upwards of four centuries, Ireland was 
visited by only three sovereigns, Henry II., John, and Richard 11., 
and neither in their days, nor in those of any of the intermediate 
or succeeding moiiarchs, did its complete reduction and settlement 
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engage the serious and steady attention of the English govern- 
ment. The consequences of this mistaken policy naturally fol- 
lovred. During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the English 
power continued gradually to decline. It reached its lowest ebb 
ill the time of Henry VIL, when, with the exception of a few sea- 
port towns, it was confined to the English pale, by which name 
the four counties of Dublin, Kildare, Louth, and Meath, were then 
designated. How much more exalted renown might our Henrys 
and Edwards have earned, if, instead of wasting the blood and 
treasure of their country in the acquisition of continental posses- 
sions, which they ought to have foreseen it would become imprac- 
ticable or inexpedient to retain, they had devoted all their facul- 
ties, in an age when uncontrolled and energetic princes could 
accomplish so much, to a personal examination of the state and 
resources of Ireland, and to the preparation and superintendence 
of such plans as would have terminated in its spontaneous and 
cordial incorporation with England. 

We must not quit this long and dreary period without taking 
notice of Poyning’s law, which was passed in 1495, and is to this 
day so frequently alluded to in discussions on Irish afi'airs. This 
important law was passed by Deputy Poynings, and declared, that 
no act should be propounded in any parliament of Ireland, but 
such as had first been transmitted into England, and after being 
approved by the king and council there, returned to Ireland 
under the English Gieat Seal.* ' For three centuries it consti- 
tuted the grand connecting link between the two countries, and 
remained in force until it w'as repealed in 1783. 

Tile Keforinution under Henry VIH. took place in 1536, and 
is in all respects the most remarkable era which occurs in Irish 
history. Like many other measures of that monarch, it was 
adopted rashly, and little prosecuted afterwards. Ireland, as has 
often been lamented, had no reformer, and was wholly unprepared 
for the benefits of llie Reformation. f It was purely an act of 
the legislature. Neither the English settlers nor native inhabi- 
tants understood or cared about it. During Henry’s time little 
change was required or enfoiced. Some conformed, others did 
not. Gradually the people, ignorant though they were, <^anie to 
have an indistinct perception of the consequences of the alteration. 
From that moment the animosities of the great parlies into which 
Ireland was divided took an entirely new direction. Although 
distinctions had occasionally been made in preceding times, be- 
tween the old and new English, the Englishmen generally ranged 
themselves on the one side, and the natives on the other. Hence- 
forward the distinctionil between old and new English were for- 

* Irish Stat. vol. i. p. 44, t belaad, voU ii. p. 15d. 
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gotten, and all attempts to expel them were abandoned. All 
other differences were merged in that of religion. The far greater 
part of the English became Protestants; most of the natives 
remained Catholics; and it is painful to reflect, that, throughout 
the three centuries which have since elapsed, religion has (^ii- 
tinued to be the main-spring of all the troubles and atrocfties 
which have disgraced and afflicted Ireland. 

As the Reformation was left under Henry, so it remained during 
the life of Edward VI. The short reign of that youthful prince 
w'as fully occupied by the religious and civil aflairs of England. 
When his sister Mary ascended the throne, all ecclesiastical 
changes which had been made in Ireland disappeared, and as in 
that country they had never been complete, matters easily reverted 
to their former channel. The principal events afl'ecting Ireland, 
which happened under Elizabeth, were the re-establishinent oi 
the Protestant religion by act of parliament, in lo66 ; the rebel- 
lion of Shane 0*Xeil, in Ulster, in 15f)7 ; that ot the bitzgeralds 
ill Munster, which lasted from \5(>9 to 1582; and that ol ly- 
rone, in 1395. Xo doubt can be entertained that hatred of tlie 
English, and his own preposterous ambition, were the original 
causes of O’X'eil’s rebellion in 1567. Rut it is equally true that, 
to secure the attachment of his followers, he thought it necessary to 
denounce the new" religion, entered into immediate communication 
with Fitzgerald in Munster, and sent ambassadors to Rome and 
Spain to procure assistance against the common enemy.* When 
the rebellion broke out in Munster in 1369, •lanies Fitzgeralds 
proclamation touching the causes of it ran thus : — * 

* Si ut bellam aliquod juste geratur tria reqiiiruntur ; causa justa ; 
potestas legitima ; et legitimiis belli administrandi modus ; hajc tria 
hoc bello concurrere jam planum fiet. Causa cnim hujus belli, est 
Dei Gloria, cui externum sacrificii cultuin, et visibilem sancti alta- 
ris honorem ab hereticis impie ablatum, nos restituendum curamiis : 
Gloria item Christi, cujus sacramenta gratiam conferre, cum here tic i 
blaspheme negent, Christi evarjgelium ejusdem infirmitatis accusant, 
ob quam lex reprobata fuit: — GJoria item ecclesiaj Catholicae, quam 
contra Scripturarum veritatem fecretici aliquot saeculis obscuram et 
mundo ignotain fuissc mentiuntur; at in Dei nomine, per Christi sa- 
cramenta sanctificando, et in Eccleviae unitate servandA, omnium nos- 
IrClm sal us potissimum consistit.^t 

This is the whole of Fitzgera1d*s alleged ground for taking up 
^fns, aud if so, religion alone could Jiave actuated those who vrere 
iticlined to join his standard. Tbe man ifesto issued by Tyrone, in 
ld99j during the rebellion raised by him in 1595, runs partly in 
words following, m 

. * Lelan*'!, vol; ii. m 234--. . . . - 
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‘ Contrariwise whosoever you shall be, that shall join with me, upon 
my conscience, and as to the contrary I shall answer before God, I 
will employ myself to the utmost of my power in their defence, and 
for the extirpation of heresy. And seeing these are motives most 
laudable before any man of consideration, and before the Almighty 
most meritorious, which is chiefly to be respected, 1 thought myself 
in conscience bound, seeing God hath given me some power, to ui^e 
all means for the reduction of this our poor afflicted country into the 
Catholic faith : hereby protesting that I neither seek your land nor 
goods, nor do I purpose to plant any in your places, if you will adjourn 
with me, but will extend what liberties and privileges that heretofore 
ye have had. if it shall stand in my power : giving you to understand 
upon my salvation, that chiefly and principally I flgnt for the Catholic 
faith to be planted throughout all our poor country, as well cities as 
elsewhere.’^ 

T}rone here explicitly announces himself as the champion 
of the Catholic faith, and the assistance he received from Rome 
and Spain shows him to have been so regarded. This rebel- 
lion pcivaded all Ireland, was not suppressed till 1()03, add 
terminated in the coniiscatioii of nearly six entire counties in 
the province of Lister. The disposal made by James of the lands 
then forfeited was the most successful measure of his reign. 
The grants were sniuller than they had ever been under similar 
circumstances, and the settlers, who were almost all brought from 
England and Scotland, were well selected. 'Flie project of the 
settlement; the oiders and conditions to be observed by the set- 
tlers or undertakers ; the commission of inquiry previous to the 
settlement; the instructions to the commissioners, and Captain 
Pvnnar’s lepoitof the manner in which the settlement was actually 
made, are all before the public.*!' To this settlement the order, 
industry, and civilization of the north of Ireland have been univer- 
sally attributed, and the <lesceiidaiits of the Ulster settlers are to 
this day among the most nltached subjects and firmest supporters 
of Protestantism in the empire. The loss of people and pro- 
per tv sustuiiied by the Catholics in this insuiTCctioii was irrepa- 
rable. Tile couiitiy was thou ftir the first time brought under 
English doniinioii. Stone houses or villages, previously rare, 
were now geneially built, aiul the whole of iieiand enjoyed a 
degree of tranquillity and prosperity to which it had hitherto 
been a stranger. 

In the midst of all this the Protestants w^cre thrown into con- 
sternation by the rebellion and massacre of i()41. The cause of 
the unparalleled cruelties which were then perpetrated, and in 


* Leland, voL ii. p. 365. From MS. ia Tria. Coll. Dublin, 
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according to the most candid and judicious investigator of 
transaction! upwards of twelve thousand peaceable and unsus- 
pecting Protestants lost their lives!'*' is ascribed by the Protestants 
Jo the Catholics! and by them retorted on the Protestants. Lord 
Costlehaveii! himself a Catholic! and deeply implicated in the 
trsipsactions of the time, admits that ^ The Earls of Tyrone and 
Tyrconnel, and the councils of Spain and Rome, and the Irish 
monasteries and seminaries in so many countries, and very many of 
the churchmen I'eturning home out of them, and chietly the titular 
buhops, together with the superiors of regular orders, took an 
effectual course, under the specious colour of religion, to add con- 
tinually new fuel to the burning coals, and prepare them for a 
flame on the firat opportunity.’f Sir Henry V^ane in a letter to 
the Lords Justices, dated in 1640, advises them, ‘ That his Ma- 
jesty had received intimation from his ministers in Spain and else- 
where, that there had lately passed from Spain an unspeakable 
number of Irish churchmen for England and Ireland, and some 
good old soldiers, under pretence of asking leave to raise men for 
\lhe king of Spain; and that a whisper ran among the Irish friars 
there, that they expected a rebellion in Ireland, and particularly 
in Connaught.’^: Looking at these statements ; coupling Sir 
Harry Vane’s letter with the dispatches of Sir Arthur Hopelon in 
Jd39, who was then English minister at Madrid, to Secretary 
Windebank ;§ and after perusing Lord Maguire’s confession — 1| 
the causes assigned by the Catholic confederates for taking arms — if 
and the dull but convincing narratives of Temple and Boriasc — 
it is impossible to doubt that this insurrection was the result of 
a deliberate and extended Catholic conspiracy, having for its grand 
object the complete re-cstablishment of their religion. 

The suspicions growing out of the doubtful policy of 
Charles L, his instructions to Glamorgan, and the belief en- 
tertained by the Catholics to the last, that he was favourable 
to their cause, kept alive the flames of war until they were 
qucuched by Cromwell in the blood of those by w'hom it had 
been contrived and abetted. That remarkable man, penetrating 
the character and views of the opponents with whom he had 
to deal, far better than many of those who have since detailed and 
criticised bis conduct, disdaining the military and diplomatic 
forms, to which persons of ineflicient minds and with insufiicient 
means, invariably resort, saw , at once what he ought to do, 
nxid did it. He landed at Dublin on the I5tli August, 1649» 

* Warner’s Hist, of the Keb.p. 2D7. 

t Castlehaven’i Memoirs, 1684, p. 24. I Boilaze's Massacre of 1641, p. 7, 
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effectually reduced the country by his unerring and unrelenting 
energy within the nine months of his Irish command, and before 
his departure had so overawed the people by the terror of his 
name, that to this day whatever is wonderful or mighty is ascribed 
to him or the devil. 

From the time of Cromwell, the utter extinction of the power 
of the feudal chiefs may be most appropriately dated. They 
had pro\ed themselves at all times restless, faithless, cruel, 
and oppressive, and the disappearance of them, and of the bards 
whom they maintained and cherished, was a decided step in the 
progress of improvement. * Whomsoever they find to be most 
iicentioiis of lil'e,* says Spenser, speaking of the bards, * most 
bold and lawless in liis doings, most dangerous and desperate in 
all points of disobedience and rebellious disposition, him they set 
up and glorify in tlieir rhymes, him they praise to the people, and 
to young men niuke an example to follow.* If such were the 
strains to which in former days the harp resounded through 1'ara’s 
halls, the foiulest lovers of harmony and numbers cannot lament 
that the halls themselves have long been silent, and the harp now 
hangs neglecleil. 

The prospects of the Catholics became brighter as the policy 
and )>iinciples of Chailes II. became clearer, until his successor 
honestly a\o\ved himself a papist, 'riiroiighout the short contest 
which James 11. maiiitaiiicd for his crown and religion, the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland naturally made his cause their own, and niaiii- 
lained it while lliey had stiengtli to keep the field. When again 
subdued by the steady and efiicient operations of William, who 
iinilcd to Cromweirs might that right whicli Cromwell had 
not, wc need not wonder that the Protestants by confiscation 
and penal laws endeavoured to sceme tliemselves against the 
lecurrence of those dangers to which they had been exposed 
so long, and from which they liad escaped so narrowly. One 
of the first arts of William after the settlement of Ireland, 
was to giant an annual allowance to the Protestant dissenting 
clergy of Ulster, to whom he had been so material ly indebted, 
'riiis grant has ever since been continued, and though the par- 
liamentary papers of 18v2() are the last to whicli we can at this 
moment refer, we believe the amount is now, as it was thbn, 
about 14,000/. per annum. 

The chief disabilities imposed upon Catholics during the reigns 
of William and Anne are the following. They could not hold 
leases for more than thirty-one years ; could neither purchase 
lands, teach publicly in schools, have a horse of more than bl, 
value ; vote for members of parliament ; nor become barristers, 
six-clerks, or altoi nies, without taking the oaths of allegiance and 
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; bold i^ny office under the crown, or become magistrates 
ill any town, without taking the Sacrament, as prescribed by 
the English Test Act, according to the usage of the Church of 
England ; nor take property from a Protestant by descent, bequest, 
or devise. Upon death, their inheritances w*ere divided equally 
ainona their children ; and all regular clergy, friars, Jesuits* end 
Cathmic bishops were enjoined to quit the kingdom. Catholics 
were in still more general terms deprived of the elective franchise 
by an act passed in 17^7. 

To whatever it might be really owing, w'lielher to the operation 
of the penal laws just mentioned, to preceding exhanstioii, grow'ing 
f<irbearance and good-will between Protestants and Calliolics, and 
increasing national prosperity, or all these causes united, Ireland 
eiyoyed almost uninterrupted tranquillity from the close of the 
reign of William till towards the conclusion of the Aintiican war. 
The Catholics were free from all actual participation in the rebel- 
lions of 17 lo and 174.3. Whether they were disposed to rise in 
case of opportunity, as Lord Clare in one of Ins speeches dis- 
tinctly alleges, there is piobably no sufficient evidence now exist- 
ing to determine. The succeeding local insurrections whicli dis- 
turbed the country: — that of the White Boys in Munster in 
17^9, the real cause of which is involved in considerable uncer- 
tainty ; that of the Hearts of Oak Boys, whicli s[)rcad through 
Armagh, Tyrone, and Derry, in 17B3, on account of the exces- 
sive amount of county rates ; and the Ileaits of Steel, who sprung 
up in Antrim and Derry to obtain relief from some alleged over- 
charges made on the Donegal estates, — arc too inconsiderable to 
receive more particular notice. 

In 1779, a French naval force threatened a descent upon the 
coast. The island being nearly stripped of regular troops, the 
Irish Volunteers, who started up all over the country, were permitted 
to embody themselves for its defence. This ill-advised association 
may justly be regarded as the parent of the whole of the political 
clubs and societies which have never since ceased to endanger the 
peace and embarrass the government of Ireland. With new times 
new prospects opened. Though the only ostensible purpose of 
the volunteers was to defend the country, their proper province and 
duties never were defined, and, like all bodies of men coalescing 
under similar circumstances, this soon degenerated into a poll-* 
tical engine* They consisted always principally, and at last 
exclusively, of Catholics. Through their activity and infiitence 
Poyniiig’s law was repealed in 1783, and by that important con- 
^l^fsion the Irish parliament was at once invested with complete 
m^^pendence, which it was not slow to exercise. 

la 1785, a brawl which arose in the county of Armagh, so in- 
significant 
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significant in itself, that the real cause of it is already involved in 
obscurity, led the Presbyterians of the district to combine under 
the name of Peep of Day Boys. The Catholics did the same 
under the name of Defenders. The Protestants, for their own 
protection, as they allege, enlarged their numbers and assumed 
the name of Orangemen. '^J'his association became regularly ovr 
ganized about has continued to the present time, and at the 
moment of its recent dissolution embraced so large a proportion 
of the Protestants of rank, property, and intelligence in Ireland, 
that it must be again brought under consideration. 

The White Boys, under the name of Uight Boys, reappeared 
in Munster in 17B6. In 1791 the Society of United irishmen 
was formed in Dublin; and its objects weie evidently commotion 
and revoUilioii from the outset. The Catholic Convention followed 
ill 179'^y and the treasonable views of a considerable portion of its 
inembeis are manifested by the documents which have since been 
published.'*' The coiuentioii has iiiulcrgone a variety of transforma- 
tions, blit in some shape or other is said to be still existing. In 
179J «n act passed which removed various Catholic disabilities, 
and among others virtually restored to Catholics the elective fran- 
chise, by empowering them to vote for members of parliament 
and corporations, without taking the oaths of allegiance and su- 
premacy. AiiDthcr measure which, about this peiiod, received 
the sanction of the legislature, though it attracted far less notice 
than the concession of the elective franchise, has probably been 
of imich more real utility. This was the act which appointed 
an assistant buiiisUr to sit and decide on certain civil and criminal 
cases in each county, ’^I'lie first act is that of 27 Cieo. 111. c. 40, 
s. l.> (1787), which was passed as an experiment. It was after- 
wards continued by an act in i79o, and the oflllce was made per*- 
maneiU by 39 deo. 111. c. Ui, in 1799. I'he year 179o was also 
remai liable for the establishment of the Homan Catholic College 
of Mayuooth. In order to remedy the slight inconvenience which 
was felt ill procuring a foreign education for Catholic ecclesiastics 
during the war which was then raging, but chiefiy to secure the 
gratitude and attachment of the Catholic clergy and laity of Ire- 
land, which it was assumed would follow^ this act of Protestant 
liberality, Mayuooth College was founded by the Irish Parliament 
for 400 Catholic priests, who have e\er since been there educated 
and maintained. The act establishing the college was aniende4 
by 40 Geo. 111. c. 85, and by 48 Geo. 111. c. 145, of the local 
acts of that year. The annual parliamentary grant for this insti- 
tulion is now about 9000/. 

The rebellion which broke out in 1798 can be viewed in 
*** Gordou’s Hist, of Reb. p. 15. 
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Ao^otber light than as the natural and almost inevitable conse* 
quence of the endless speeches, associations^ and projects, by 
-which, for twenty years preceding, the public mind had been stimu- 
lated and perverted. The objects of the leaders in this wicked and 
ill-concerted enterprise were at first chiefly, perhaps entirely, po- 
litical ; but, ps had always happened on [irevious occasions of the 
like sort, Protestants and Catholics were soon arrayed on opposite 
sides, and the insurrection maintained a religious character from 
its commencement to its termination.* The suppression of the re- 
bellion was quickly succeeded by the union between Great Britain 
and Ireland, which w'as carried through the English and Irisli 
legislatures in 1800. Though pertinaciously opposed at the time 
by various parties on both sides of the channel, no enlightened 
and impartial observer could ever have entciluined the slightest 
doubt of the expedience of the measure. The terms of the agree- 
ment afford intrinsic evidence of the equitable and comprehen- 
sive spirit in which it had been drawn up. Public business and 
private convenience rendered it equally beneficial for Ireland and 
Great Britain that the intercourse of the two countries should be- 
come more frequent and unrestrained, and the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the temper which had begun to prevail in Ireland, and 
the anomalous position in which the legislatures of Great Britain 
and Ireland stood to one another, conclusively demonstrate that 
an entire imion of the kingdoms was a measure no lunger ile* 
pending upon the will of the minister who proposed it, but forced 
upon him by urgent and indispensable necessity. 

Though the union changed the legislature, it had no immediate 
effect on the social state of Ireland. The restlessness and violence 
to which the people were habituated still continued. In 180() 
the Threshers rose in Sligo, Mayo, Leitrim, Longford, and Cavan, 
to resist tithes and the exorbitant demands of the priests. In 
1808 bands of Kibbonmen appeared for the first time iii<i;)own, 
Armagh, Antrim, Tyrone, and Fermanagh. Their avowed object 
was to oppose Orangemen, tithe-proctors, and canters of farms. 
In 1809 the Carders extended their ferocious association into 
the two Meaths, Roscommon, and Mayo — and the Shanavats and 
Caravats, who figured for a short time in 1810-11, carried it into 
Tip{>erary, Kilkenny, Limerick, an<l part of the county of Cork. 
But it w^as no longer a time for partial risings, and mere fighting 
parties. Acts of barbarous or deadly outrage have perhaps not 
diaiinisbed, but they are seldom casual or unconnected. Partisan 
warfare has ceased. The stragglers have come in. Every indivi- 
dual instinctively, or by ariaiigenieiit, acts in combination with the 
great party to which he belongs. The machinery of aigitation has 

* Gordon's Hist, of Rolf. p. 214. 
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attained a perfect and systematic form. By a cloud of itinerant 
orators of every degree, by the indefatigable activity of the press^ 
and by the awful and revolting sort of iiuiniidatioii now exer- 
cised by the Catholic priests over their flocks, Ireland has been 
worked up to such a pitch of effervescence, that the fire must be 
quenched, and that quickly^ or the caldron will boil over. 

The Act for Catholic Kinancipation, which is the last important 
historical event j elating to Ireland we shall notice, was passed in 
1829. By it Roman Catholics were enabled to sit in either 
House of Pailiainent, and to hold all civil and military oflices 
under the Crown, those of Regent, l-ord Chancellor of Rngland 
or Ireland^ Lord-Lieutenant of lieland, and High Commissioner 
to the Ueneral Assembly of the Chuich of Scotland excepted. 
No single question, in our times, has been the subject of such 
prolonged and fierce discussion, as the expedience of this conces- 
sion. Whether it may hereafter be pronounced to have been 
wise or unwise, the Catholics will never deny it to have been a 
hirge instalment of justice. In what way any imtalrncnts of 
gratitude have yet been paid by Archbishop Murray, Bishop 
^1*11 ale, and their clergy, we leave it to our readers to be ihein- 
telves the Judges. Tlie ictiirn made by tlieni and their leaders 
to the Duke of Wellington, by whom tlie measure was pioposed 
and canied, is precisely similar to what was ex])crien€ed by the 
Duke of Ormond, from their predecessors, ncaiLy two liundred 
years ago. In Walsh’s ponderous but valuable Vindication of the 
liisli Remonstrance, that honest Catholic assures us the Duke of 
Ormond declared to himself — 

‘ These Iwodtj years 1 had to do with these Catholic bishops^ I never 
found any of them either to speak the truth,, or perform their promise to 
me: laying lus hand, at the same time, on his breast with great emo- 
tion, .'iiid adding, as i am a Christian, Of which action and assevera- 
tion 1 took indeed the more special notice there, and now again do 
take here, that 1 never ol>served him before or after, on any oixasion 
whatsoever, to have averred or denied anything in that manner.’* 

We make no apology for the length to which this summary has 
run. The whole stale and ciicumstaiices of Ireland are so pecu- 
liar, that w'hoever would qualify himself to form a sound opinion 
lespecling any line of pohey which may be pursued respecting it, 
must keep the whole thread of its Instoiy constantly in view, and 
the details now presented to the reader are intended to prepare 
him, for forming liis own judgment on the observations which are 
to follow. These obseivations will be confined to three topics, — 
the state of the owners and occupiers of the land ; the preservation 
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o| ithe peace and dispensation of justice; and the education and 
rdigiou of tlie people. 

I. Throughout all the changes which Ireland has undergone, 
obvious and powerful causes have always retarded its advancement.' 
To some of these allusion has been made already. The old 
Brehon law which made the chieftainry of the sept electivei and 
the repartition of lands on the death of the head of every family 
of which the sept consisted, were eminently calculated, under any 
modification, to keep the people rude and unsettled. On the 
arrival of the English the improvident grants successively made to 
the favourites and military servants of the English crown, divided 
the land into portions as much too luige as they had before been 
too small. Most of tliese grantees possessed still more valuable 
estates in England, and either never resided at all, or only for a 
short period. When the English settlement was struggling for 
existence, these absentees were regarded as deserters. A tax of 
two-thirds of the annual value of the grant was frequently im[>osed 
upon them, and llie number of ordinances or acts of parliament on 
the subject show the weight of the giievance and inefficiency of 
the remedy*. When the English authority had become strong, 
other evil consecjncnces of absenteeism were discovered, and 
debates about the leimposition of an absentee-tax took place at 
intervals in the Irish pailiament down to its terminationi. Ab- 
senteeism w ill forever remain odious, notw'ithstaiiding the subtlety 
with which it is occasionally defended. Independently of the loss 
arising from the constant transmission of rents to a distance from 
the spot where they are collected, the absentee deprives his 
neighbours and dependents of that assistance, protection, and fel- 
lowship, which, in the inteicoiirse and business of life, they have 
a right to expect at his hands, tie neither participates in their 
wealth nor want, feels with llieni the winter’s trost nor the 
summer s heat, nor sees how the young grow up or the old decay. 
Of all beings who aie supported by the sweat of others, those 
absentees who abandon ibeir proper s|)here of duty to revel in the 
luxuries of a foreign capital, or dream away their hours in the 
recesses of the Alps or on the shores of the Mediteiranean, aie 
the most useless and contemptible. It w'ill be their wisdom to 
beware in time. Tliose classes of society who live merely for 
their owm gratification have had ample sway, and they know not 
how soon^ or from what quarter, the storm may burst upon them. 

To the other evils felt from absenteeism in Ireland that of 
middlemen may be added. The actual cultivators of the soil being 

* 3 Hie. II. Davies, 167 ; 1 Hen. IV. Kym. Fasd. v. iii. n. 2. 173; Irish 55Ut. 
28 Hen. VIII. c.iii. ; Irish Stat. 10 Cb, I. c. xxi. ; Iiisli Stut. 2 Geo* 11. c. iil. 
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numerous and poori the absentee, not knowing whom^ he could 
trust, looked as naturally for a niiddleinan, or undertaker, po8« 
sessing money or influence, as the middleman looked for him* 
Large tracts were thus let at an easy rale to an adventurer, who 
guaranteed the rent of the whole, and afterwards subdivided it 
among the actual occupants, from whom he squeezed the last 
farthing. '^I'liese middlemen encouraged absenteeism to the utmost 
of llieir power, by feeding needy landowners abroad vvitb antici- 
pated supplies, and exaggerating the dangers and inconvenience 
of residence. Increasing knowledge, and change of circiinistances, 
have now much reduced their numbers, l^nndlords ha\e now 
learnt how to convey from the occupant, directly to their own 
pt»ckets, ihc utmost he can afford to give : and were it not for 
the perpeUinliy renewable or extremely extended leases, of which 
so many still exist in Ireland, middlemen \\onld disappear 
altogether. Long leases are said to have been little known pre- 
vious to U)90.* They divide the beneficial inleiest between the 
nominal owner and tlie tenant, in a manner frequently injuiious 
to both, as well as to the nation at large. Neither of the parlies 
can prudently execute improvenienls whicii would well repay the 
cost, and each is tempted to square his expenditure as if lie were 
the unlimited owner of an estate M’hich belongs to the one only 
for tile present, and will revert in all likelihood only to tiie pos- 
terity ol the other. 

In defence of absenteeism, it has been urged that every gentle- 
man who owns property at a distance from ilie place at which he 
resides, becomes, in a certain sense, an absentee. Refinements 
of tliis sort may perplex, but seldom settle any general question. 
In England, for instance, if rents are drawn out of any particular 
couiitv by one person, they are restored either to it, or one imme- 
diately adjoining, in the sliape of rent or interest of money, and 
the balance stiiick between the dift’erent parts of liie country 
becomes in the end tolerably even. Of this reciprocity Ireland 
has liiUierto enjoyed little. Most of its landowners who are 
absentees, carry their whole rents away, and to a considerable dis- 
tance ; and those among them who reside have seldom derived 
much of their income from beyond the island. Rut though it 
seems clear that Ireland has sufleied severely from absenteeism, it 
is difficult to ascertain its extent, or suggest means which could 
prevent it* Any lax which restrains peisonal liberty is so ob- 
noxious, and the w'ays of evading it are so numerous, that, c.xcept 
under an absolute government, we believe it to be impracticable. 
Lists of Irish absentees, and estimates of the annual amount of 
their property, have been from time to lime prepared and published, 

* < Detail of Facts relative to Ireland/ 1822, p, 101. 
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*rhe most exact of these is said to have appeared in 1782, and 
according to it the annual value of estates belonging to absentees 
then amounted to 1 , 227 , 480 /. It is also said that a Committee of 
the House of Commons >^'as appointed to inquire into the subject in 
1804 ^ and that.it was then ascertained that the annual amount of 
absentee property exceeded 2,000,000/.* If such a Committee 
ever was appointed, which seems somewhat doubtful, and made 
any report, that report has not been printed, and without minute 
returns any conjecture formed on the subject must be exceedingly 
uncertain. Our own impression is, that the number of non- 
residents lias always been over-rated, and that at present the 
number of residents is gradually increasing. It is exceedingly 
desirable that it should, for there never was a crisis in which, on 
account of the religious and political excitement which prevails, 
their presence was nioie urgently demanded. 

Turn we now from the owners to the occupants of the soil. 
The extent of holdings varies in Ireland from two acres to fifty, 
which amount, especially in the south, they rarely reach, and still 
more rarely exceed. A few estates under very different manage- 
ment do not affect the general rule. A farnitM* in Ireland is in 
reality a cottager^ or little more, and in no degree possesses that 
character which’, in all other parts of Europe, a farmer is under- 
stood to sustain. The slips of ground which these farmers occupy 
are smaller than any of the tenements to be found in the most 
crowded valleys of the Alps or Apennines, and to which in Kerry and 
parts of Cork they bear so close a resemblance. The consequence 
is, that a farmer never has sufficient force at his coininand. His 
chief reliance is on manual labour. Even the spade, which is in 
universal use, is bad ; it is used too much, and used badly. The 
manner in which all agricultural operations nie carried on is 
slovenly and imperfect. Speculators and philanthropists may 
descant as they please on lowness of wages in Ireland, and the value 
of spade labour, but the face of a whole country, and especially 
ill a northern climate, can never be made smiling and productive, 
ex’cept by farmers wlio have stock and capital, and can make 
vigorous use of the plough and the hanow. 

There can be no doubt that the gradual conversion of small 
farms into larger would therefore be one of the greatest benefits 
that could be conferred upon Ireland. Hut desirable as this ol^ect 
is, serious impediments present themselves in many districts to its 
accomplishment. '^Ehey arc enhanced if there arc middlemen in 
the way, but sufficiently great without tliem. The Irish tenantry 
have a strong attachment to the soil. They marry early, and the 
imverty in which they are bom and grow up, aggravated, as it 

* ' Ireland’s Grievances,* Dublin, 1824, pp, 11 and 35« 
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usually is, by the incumbrance of a family, disables ihem from 
lemoving; while the influence of the priest^ whose chief means of 
subsistence are the dues paid on births, deaths, and marriages^ 
and whose interest it therefore is to keep the numbers of the 
population as high ns possible, is almost certain to be used in 
persuading them not to attempt it. Hence people everywhere 
swarm, — hence the competition among them to secure a spot on 
which they can l»ve and breathe, — and hence their general inability 
to discharge the extravagant rents they have promised. They are 
neither provided w'ith means to go, nor permitted to remain. It 
is such deep distress as this which has too often goaded the un- 
happy peasantry of Ireland to those outrages on property and 
on life with which that country has become so familiar, that they 
are hardly considered as infractions of the usual tenour of social 
existence. 

Still it admits of no question, that if a landlord is willing to 
stud bis fields with small tenants, and wring from them all he can, 
he will draw more from the land than he would under a better 
system. Larger farms would require better farm-houses, buildings, 
and fences, and the larger farmer would not be content [o give the 
landlord so great a share of the net produce as the smaller now 
does. This is a poweiful motive with all owners; — what must 
it be if they are grasping or embarrassed ? It is true the dis- 
graceful traflic which some landlords formerly carried on in the 
votes of their forty-shilling tenants, and which proved in the end so 
injurious to all parties, has now ceased ; but even if they were dis- 
posed to sacrifice their own profit for the public good, it is diflicult 
in many districts to procure tenants witli suflicient capital and in- 
telligence to supply the want of those whom they would displace; 
it is ungracious and hard-hearted to remove a crowd of small 
tenants to make way for a few large ones, while the former continue 
to pay a reasonable rent ; and besides this there is always more or 
less danger in tampering with the settled maxims and usages of 
a bold and unretlecting people. 

Though it is easy to perceive how landlords and tenants have 
concurred in allowing tliis method of farming to contiiiiie, there 
is the strongest reaspu, for the sake of both parties, wliy it should 
be altered. It may be true, that the peasantry are reluctant to 
exch^^nge their slovenly and thoughtless habits for others tliat re- 
quire more severe and regular exertion ; but we cannot believe they 
are so indissolubly attached to them as is sometimes represented. 
They have never been fairly tried. The means have neither been 
given, nor the example set, of doing better. Life, with them, is 
a perpetual struggle with misery from the cradle to the grave* 
They open their eyes in a cabin where all is sordid, — sordidness 
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becomes familiar, — and the rent, which never ceases to haunt 
them, drives away all thought of personal cleanliness or domestic 
accommodation. A single day's travelling in Ireland is enough to 
satisfy any man of ordinary penetration that the peasantry have 
been a great deal too much exhausted and neglected. On this 
head all travellers are as one ; we may refer our readers to the 
shrewd and lively little volume of Mr. Barrow, just published. 
He is a writer of fevv pretensions — but his eyes are sharp, and 
what he sees he never fails to place in a clear and entertaining 
manner before us. 

But it is to emigration that Ireland must mainly look for the ame- 
lioration of its social condition. At this very time we are persuaded 
that a large proportion of its agricultural population ought to be 
removed either to our own colonies or elsewhere, and that this 
removal would be highly beneficial both to them and the land- 
lords. Tliat it would be beneticial to the small fannefs and 
labourers themselves, we think admits of no dispute. In every 
one of our colonies, in the United States, and in various parts of 
South America, if they acted with ordinary diligence and piudence, 
they would soon find that their removal had boUi improved their 
own condition and that of the connexions they had left behind them. 
There is no reason to suppose tliey would be averse to go, if pains 
were taken to give tiicin due iiiforination. A great change has 
occurred within a few years. People care less than they did to 
A\hat part of the woild they go, provided they can do vudl. This 
is the point towards which the eyes of labourers, in Ireland as 
elsewliere, are turned with more and more, anxiety. Letters are 
sent home from those who are already settled, and being generally 
favourable, are read and circulated with avidity. All events 
concur in facilitating emigration, and it becomes the imperative 
duty of the landowners to lend all the aid they can, boih in money 
and personal exertion, in encouraging, superintending, and per- 
fecting the arrangements of the emigrants. 

Some persons view the subject differently. They insist that no 
rediindauee of population now does, or will for many years exist. 
What number of people under some yet undiscovered method of 
culture might be made to draw a comfortable subsistence from a 
given spot of earth, must be admitted to be beyond the reach of 
calculation ;-^but no person who has ever witnessed the multitudes 
of people in Ireland everywhere seen loitering about, dawdling in 
the fields, or sweeping in swarms along the roads in search of em« 
ployment, can for a moment doubt that there is an excess of 
pulation at this very instant — that when a better system of 
aj^iculture is introduced, which it finally must be, this excess 
will ba» nearly doubled-^and that if no adequate remedy should 
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in the meanwhile be applied, its amount must, at no distant 
date, become alarming. Look at the ratio in wdiich the po- 
pulation has advanced within the last loO }’ears. In 
Sir William Petty calculated it at 1, £00, 000.* In IBOO, Mr. 
Gordon, iVoin his own observations and documents iiirnished to 
him by Mr. Buslie, supposed it to be nearer live than four mil- 
lions.f Subsequent enumerations lead us to suppose that this 
was very near the truth. By the return made to Parliament in 
J8£l it had risen to (),80l,8£7 ; by the last return in 1831, to 
7,7(i7,401 ; and by the Appendix to the First Report of the Com- 
missioners of Public Instruction it amounted, in 1834, to 7,034, 0(X). 
It is impossible that this progressive augmentation cun continue. 
A large proportion of the country must always remain in pasture, 
for whicli it is so pcculiaily fitted. Tiie other parts are already 
under tlie spade or the plough; and although cultivation will for 
many years steal slowly up the hills and along the bogs, it will 
gradually slacken, and there are nowhere to be found large tracts 
of unreclaimed land on which any considerable number of idle 
hands may be prolitably set to work, as so many visionaries have 
imagined. The mass of the people are reduced to the lowest 
scale of subsistence; extreme destitution has been proved,};; and 
yet the innlliplicalion of nninbers has not ceased to advance in 
the befoie-mentioned rapid ratio. That 1 1 eland ought to have 
Pnor-hiivsy we liave often, and very recently, expressed our opi- 
nion in detail ; but it is obvious that tlie wisest system of poor- 
laws which could be framed cannot be safely relied on as the sole 
remedy for such an evil as this. 'Fhere are other lights besides 
those of property — but those of property demand their fair share of 
attention. An extensive, considerate, and continued system of emi- 
gration appears to be the necessary ticcompaniment of a legisla- 
tive measure for the relief of the infnin and destitute in Ireland. 
We locommend no precipitate, sweeping, or unkind expulsion. 
No such steps aic necessary or expedient. A tear may trickle 
dow'ii the cheek, and the blood gather round the heart of the 
^ child] en of Cork aiul of Kerry, when taking a last look of the 
streams which sparkle in the glens, and hoalli which blooms 
upon the rocks, of their native mountains ; but these emotions 
are more akin to resignation than resistance, and if those in whom 
they are awakened are gently and considerately dealt with, we 
are satisfied they wdll submit to an expatriation, which has be- 
come inevitable. Tliere is no time to be lost. Those whom it 
concerns should set about the work now, before time has made, 
their numbers formidable, and their condition desperate. 

* Tracts, p: 378. 
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2, The next branch of the subject is, that which relates to the 
administration of justice, and preservation of public order. 

With respect to the administration of justice in Ireland, in mat- 
ters of importance, all that requires to be adverted to is, that the 
advantage of a general registry was conferred upon Ireland by the 
establishment of an office for that purpose upwards of a hundred 
years ago ; and tliat civil and criminal business is at present con- 
ducted in the whole of the superior common law and equity courts, 
with as much integrity and ability, both on the bench and at the 
bar, as it is in this country. If there be in any instance a want of 
that technical exactness, to which so much attention is paid in 
England, which \vc are not sure there is, it is perhaps compen- 
sated by the presence of more valuable qiialitications. Whatever 
merits or demerits, therefore, attach to the system of law and 
equity as at present administered in the two countries, belong 
alike to both. But it does not fall within the scope of these ob- 
servations to touch at all upon the administration of justice, further 
than as it directly and materially affects the good order and con- 
tentment of the body of the people. In this point of view, the 
assistant-barrister’s court may be considered as of all others un- 
questionably the most important. 

Mr. Croker, in his vigorous sketch of Irelaiul, written thirty 
years ago, expresses himself with respect to the administration of 
the law in the following terms : — 

‘ The law has never thoroughly mingled itself witli Ireland. The 
blame is not easily apportioned : much is in the pride and folly of the 
gentry : much in the native perverseness of the people : much in the 
indifference of the government: something in an indiscreet nomination 
of magistrates : more, and most of all, in the exorbitant taxation of 
legal proceedings, by which the law has become, not a refuge to the 
poor, but a luxury to the rich. The courts arc open to the indigent 
only as spectators. The peasant, oppressed or defrauded to the 
amount of 10/., cannot buy even a chance of success in the lottery of 
the law for less than 60/. By victory or defeat, he is equally and 
irretrievably ruined. The system must be amended — abandoned.’ * 

It was to remedy these glaring defects that the assistant-bar- 
rister’s court tvas tried as an experiment in 170^- Being found use- 
ful, it was first continued, and afterwards made permanent by subse- 
quent enactments. The assistant-barrister is the sole judge in civil 
cases, and is usually called by his brother magistrates to preside in 
criminal matters at cjuarter sessions. There is a power of appeal 
given to the next assize court, whose decision is final. In damages 
for trespass, the jurisdiction extends to 6/. ; in actions on bills and 
promissory notes to 20Z. ; in ejectment for nonpayment of rent to 


* Croker’s State of Ireland, p. 48. Ed. 1808. 
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the amount of oOl, of yearly rent ; and in case of abandoned pos- 
session, its jurisdiction is unlimited. It becomes in a peculiar sense, 
tlierefore, the poor man's court, and where so large a portion of the 
population is poor, and so many of that portion are quarrelsome and 
disorderly, it is of prime importance that it should possess their confi- 
dence and respect. This the selection of the assistant-barristers 
heretofore made lias enabled it to acquire, and — if the same vigilance 
and discretion should be hereafter exercised — it will prove an effective 
instrument in promoting the peace and satisfaction of the country. 
But it must not be tampered with as it has lately been. The 
assistant-barristers must not be moved about^ as the political game 
requires, like pieces on a chess-board. Both integrity and capacity 
should be indispensably required, and they ought to be as far re- 
moved from party bias as possible. Make tliem political judges 
in one class of cases, they will soon become corrupt or careless in 
others, and the whole system will become unpopular and suspected. 

The police force, or constabulary, is an establishment equally 
excellent in its kind. It was instituted by Sir Robert Peel 
(luring the time he wa.s Secretary for Ireland, and has been con- 
liimcd ever since. Part of it is mounted, but the greater part is 
iHjt. Its amount vaiies as the exigency of the time requires. One 
half of the expense is paid by the government, and the other by 
the county by wliich it is employed. Its whole numbers through- 
out the country now^ amount to about 7,000. The men have the 
dre.ss and appearance of soldiers, must be of good character, and 
are possessed of considerable local knowledge. The selection 
of men may not alw ays have been the most happy, or they may 
have been exposed to templalions which they were unable to re- 
sist, but the species of force is in itself admirably adapted to the 
country, and its utility must be measured, not by the actual tran- 
quillity which it has produced, but by the crimes and disorders 
which would ha\e ))re\ ailed, had the constabulary not existed. 
Like the establislimenl of the banisters'* court, it was an experi- 
ment. '] he cxpciiment having so fully succeeded, every principle 
of good government points out the urgent expedience of strength- 
ening and extending it, until peace and order reign everywhere 
triumphant. Had this course been pursued, Ireland would have 
assumed a different aspect. Ribbouism aud priestly intimidation 
would have been eflcctually repressed, and Orangeism, in the 
opinion of the members of the association tlieinselves, would have 
become unnecessary. 

Though the Orange Association maybe considered as dissolved 
by the proceedings w'hich took place in the House of Coininons 
on the ‘iolli of February, I83(i, and those which have been since 
adopted by its ostensible chiefs^ it has occupied too prominent 
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a part in the history of Irish afTuirs for the last thirty years to be 
passed over without special notice. The reader will recollect that 
the association was established in 1783. Fiom that date it ra- 
pidly extended. Its numbers were still further augmented by the 
proceedings taken against it in the House of Commons in 1833, 
and they were never so great as at the very period of its dissolu- 
tion. It then comprised the majority of the adult male population 
among the Protestants, and consequently a very large preponder- 
ance of the intelligence, rank, and property ot the whole of Ire- 
land, In consequence of the hostility manilested by Mr. O Con- 
nell and his party against the association during lust summer, the 
Grand Lodge of Ireland drew up a report ot the proceedings ot 
its meetings, which took place in Dublin, on the 1 8th, lytli, and 
l20th of November, 1833, and printed it on a single sheet, for 
circulation among their fellow-subjects throughout the empire. 
This report is well wwthy of perusal, and we regret lliat w'ant of 
room prevents us from presenting the most material part of it to 
our readers, in order that the association might be j»*dge(l by its 
own plain and manly avowal of its principles and objects. 

In this address the association complain that a mnjorlty of the 
committee appointed to inquhe into the constitution and proceed- 
ings of their body, neither felt the same attachment to Protestantism 
nor to the Union with Great Britain, by which the niemhers of 
the association were and had ever been actuated. 'I liey assert that 
the province of Lister, in which Orangeism prevails to the greatest 
extent, and which, previous to its establishment, liad been ex- 
tremely disturbed, has ever since been singularly contrasted with 
other parts of Ireland for its order and tranquillity ; — ll»at many 
individuals had personated Orangemen to bring obhxpiy upon that 
body; — and that in most cases where acts ot violence had been 
committed by Orangemen, they had been done in self-defence, or 
upon grievous provocation. They deny that their spirit was either 
persecuting or intolerant, and defy tlieir enemies to prove the 
contrary. They state that they were fully prepared to esta- 
blish before the committee the existence of the abominable system 
of fiibbonism — its dreadful oaths— the malignity of its denuncia- 
tions — that it is not confined to the lower orders, but extends to 
persons holding a respectable station in society, and even claims 
connexion with Members of Parliament — that Uibboriism in- 
fluences elections, and that leading Ilibbonmeii boast of their con- 
nexion with well-known political characters, in order to consolidate 
their system throughout the wliole of Ireland. Last of all, they 
declare that their association was instituted and continued with 
reluctance, and merely in self-defence, and they strongly coniplain 
that; their opponents by wasting the whole time of the committee 
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ill the iiivestigatioii of frivolous or irrelevant matter, utterly de- 
jirivcd them of the means of establishing any of these points in 
tlieir own justiticatioii. 

Such is the substance of the statement made by the heads of the 
Irish Grand Orange Lodge themselves. We are no OrangemeD^ 
and entertain the strongest objection to the existence of secret so- 
cietiesof every description. It is clear that the institution of English 
and Scotch Orange Lodges was very ill-advised, and even with re- 
spect to those of Ireland, whoever examines the returns of the chief 
constables of police in Ireland, printed by the House of Com- 
mons, will be satisfied that some of the processions ant| proceed- 
ings of the common class of Orangemen have, to say the least 
of them, been occasionally very injudicious. At the same time, 
it is impossible to read an account of what passed in the House 
of C<*mmons on the night when the association was virtually ex- 
tinguished, wiiliDiii perceiving that not one nf those who stood up 
ill Its behalf made a plain and unshrinking disclosure of the real 
state of lielaiid, Mhich could alone have set the body right 
nidi the public, and done it that justice which in a British 
House of Commons it was so well entitled to demand. For 
one or two }eais previously it had ceased to administer any 
oath : its rules were patent to all the world ; and not a whisper 
was breathed by its most inveterate opponents against the 
loyalty and constitnlional piinciples of its members.* When their 
lank and property are taken into consideration, it is preposterous 
to suppose that a body of men comprising so large a portion of 
the aii.stocracy of die connlry could dream of undermining or 
overturning an order of tilings which they were bound by every 
tie to maintain and perpetuate. Knowing themselves to be thus 
invnlnerablr, and being peifcctly conscious that they are the only 
pait wfthe population of Ireland on whose attachment, in times 
of peril, Great Britain can confideiuly depend, they ought not to 
have been .singled out by name a.s objects of parliamentary repre- 
hension, while not the slightest allusion was made to the existence 
of Itibbon and other secret and illegal Popish confederacies, 
whose attacks upon the jiersoiis aiul property of Protestants have 
always been urged by ()rangemeii, not only as an apology for 
their association, but as conclusive proof of such a union being 
indispensably necessary for their own protection. 

Of the pre.valence of Ribboiiisin there can be no doubt. It is 
fre(jueiulY alluded to in the extracts from the returns of the in- 
spectors of police, printed by the House of Commons, as nolo- 
rums; and if further evidence were requisite, the following ex- 

^ puny undvrlings who hiwo been liibuiiriiig to lasinuaio such things out of 
doors, appear to us scarcely deservTug of even an allusion. 
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tract from a speech delivered by Mr. O’Coimell, at Manchester, 
last Autumn, and reported in the ' Morning Clironiclc’ of 15th 
September, copying from the ^ Manchester Guardian ’ of the pre- 
ceding Saturday, abundantly supplies it : — 

* Mr. O’Connell, as soon as the cheers had subsided, addressed the 
multitude, described as comprising 6,000 or 7,000 persons, nearly as 
follows ; — . , .* Why do I mention that case ?’ (alluding to that of the 
Dorchester labourers) ‘ To put you on your guard, as I am inviting 
you to coustitutional exertions, by showing you that no man can bo 
safe 4vho belongs to a secret society. 1 may be told, perliaps, that 
Orangemen are safe. I tell you they won’t be so long. (Cheers.) 
1 tell you that they will be prosecuted and put down by the law. Only 
one thing would enable them to continue, and that would be by any 
counteracting illegal society. 1 have told the ])eople this in Ireland ; 
and in the county of Meath, in one speech 1 put down forty-three 
Ribbon societies, and made the men give them up because they were 
illegal, and only encouraged and gave excuse to Orangemen. That is 
always the effect of illegal societies. In the county of Tipperary 1 
stopped it ; in Kerry, I got the men who were swearing in llibbon- 
men dismissed from the county in disgrace.’ 

forty-three Ribbon societies put down by one speech in a 
single county! They must have been very abundant, and Mr. 
O’Connell is a most unexceptionable witness to prove their ex- 
istence. We cannot say quite so much with respect to their dis- 
solution. Great as the sincerity and earnestness of lii.s add i ess 
may have been, we think it possible he may have overrated the 
effects of bis own persuasiveness. It also occurs to us, that it 
would have been more appropriate in Mr. O’.Conncll to have de- 
tailed these particulars to the House of Commons a few weeks 
before, when Mr. Hume made his speech against the Orange 
Xiod^es, rather than to have reseivcd them for the ear of the me^ 
cbanics of Manchester, for whom they could have had no par- 
ticular utility. Supposing us to be mistaken in this, however, it 
would have been an act of justice towards the Orange Associa- 
tion, and also towards the House, if Mr. O’Comiell, in the 
course of his speech delivered during the lute debate on Orange 
Lodges had given some account of the objects, numbers, and 
station in life of the Ribbonmen, with whom, by his own 
admission, he has happened to have some degree of intercourse. 
An inquiiy into these matters ought in fairness still to be in- 
stituted. Indeed it ought to go a great deal farther. It should 
embrace all the points which the Orange Association declared 
themselves ready to prove before last year’s committee, and 
ought, ' besides, to extend to every kind and degree of violence 
now practised by priests and agitators in Ireland. Unless eveiiy 
pitrlkinentary paper, printed book, and private communication 
' touching 
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touching such subjects are to be wholly disbelieved — intimi- 
dution and persecution, both religious and political, at this mo- 
ment prevails to an extent, of which no country with the slightest 
pretensions to regular governnieiit has hitherto afforded an exam- 
ple. There is no task which it is more incumbent on the House 
of Lords or House of Commons to undertake, nor any topic upon 
which it is more expedient that the public should be furnished 
with authentic and complete information. Whether the state of 
disorder and huvlessncss which it might disclose would justify 
Orangemen in asserting, as they have done, that their association 
had become indispensably necessary for the protection of the life 
and property of its members, we do not presume to determine. 
Ti)is much, vve are certain, it would establish beyond contradic- 
liou — either that they ought to have full permission to defend 
lliemselves ; or, what would be far belter, lliat the state should, 
in good earnest, become their defenders. If, instead of the use- 
less and bulky extracts from the returns of police inspectors, 
now printed by the House of Commons, a half-yearly or ycttrly 
summary were printed of the crimes and misdemeanours com- 
mitted in each county in li eland, it would present a picture 
of that country to the people of Great 13rituiii which would 
be exceedingly instructive. Wc read of fifty-nine cases of murder 
to he tried at this Spiing’s Assizes, for the county of Tipperary 
alone. How successi\e administrations have hitherto used so little 
steady exertion to coerce the turbulent and vicipiis, is to us asto- 
nishing. If a constabnlaiy force of 7,0()() men is not enough, 
lei them be augmented till their number proves sufticient. What- 
ever sum might be spent in this way would be well bestowed, if 
it enabled the peaceable part of the community at all times and 
in all places to attend to their sacred and secular concerns, with- 
out fear and without interruption. 

3. We conic now to the third and last class of subjects connected 
with the slate of Ireland, \iz. Kdiicalioii and Religion. These 
two subjects are indissolulilv connected. Experience has by this 
lime sufliciciUly demonstrated, on the one hand, that the general 
education of youth seldom proves a blessing either to themselves 
or their country, unless when controlled and directed by religion; 
and on the other, that it is hard to implant religion in minds which 
have not been prepared for its reception by early education. After 
all the care that can be taken, the one will be found to run 
unavoidably more or less into the other. We shall endeavour 
lo preserve the distinction as far as we can — taking education 
first. 

The following acts of the Irish PaiTianient — ^28 Henry VIII., 
c. 13; 12 Elizabeth, c. 1 ; 14 and 13 Charles JI., c. lO; and 
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yj! and 18 Charles II., c, G; 7 William 111., c. 4 ; 8 George 
I,, c, 12 ; 12 George 1.. c. 9; 5 George II., c. 4; all relate to 
the estabiisiinient or further support of charter, parochial, or local 
schools. The Charter Schools had only Q14.‘3 scholars in J8‘25 ; 
ihe Parochial Schools^ according to the Coininissioners of Edu- 
cation, amounted in 1824 to 7B2. Tiiese and the various Local 
schools scattered throughout the country were of no great general 
utility. The business of education in Ireland really begun to* 
wards the close of tlie last century. The Association for dis^ 
countenancing Tics was formed in Tlicir scholars in 1824 

• amounted to 15,Q22, of whom 9o78 were Protestants, and G344 
Catholics. l>y the first Report of the Irish Coininissioners of 
Public Instruction, printed in 1805, their schools then amounted 
to 203. The Society for promoting Christian Knowledge^ in a 
letter printed in the present year, states the number of its scliools 
to be now 232, and the iminber of children educated 13,000, 
Erasmus Smith's Fund was established in iGGO- Ey the second 
Report of tile Instruction Commissioners, this fund supports 
1.18 schools. Calculating the number of scholars in each scliool 
to be between sixty-five and sixty-six, as the Commissioiieis nl 
Public Instruction have done in other cases, the total number 
of scholars will be (>070. The London Hibernian Society began 
in 1806. The Coininissioners of Public Instruction state the 
number of its schools in 1854-5 to have been 618. 'riie Society 
itself, in its twen^-ninth report for the year ending in 1835, claims 
994 day-schools, and 77,141 scholais, of whom 29,629 are Ca- 
tholics, and 47,512 Protestants. The Sunday School Society 
was founded in 1810, and notwithstanding its very limited in- 
come, which, within the year ending 8th Aprii, 1835, amounted 
only to 3238/. 7s. 2c/., it tlicn had 2813 schools in connexion 
with it, 20,596 teachers, and 214,462 scholais. Of these 37,48(i 
were above the age of fifteen, and about one-half of iho- whole 
scholars do not receive instruction in daily schools.*’^ The Kil- 
dare Place Society was instituted in 1812, and by the private 
encouragement and large parliameutaiy grants it received, the 
scholars increased from 557, which was tluir number iu 18l6, to 
137,630, at which they stood at the period of Us yrealest prosjieriiy 
in lB3l, when parliamentary aid ivas iciihdrawn. The number of 
schools ascribed to this society, in the second Report of the Conimis- 
sioners of Instruction for 1834, is 2.35. f According to the Report 
of the committee of the society itself, for the year ending the 26th 
May, 1835, their schools, as iar as can be ascertained, amounted 
to no less than 1000. The committee add, that though for^the 
last three years no exact census had been taken, they can say with 
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great confidence, so far as their moans of information extend, the 
schools were never more fully attended.* As 1621 schools 
contained 137,630 scholars, in 1831, this would, at the same rate 
of calculation, leave about 84,(X)0 scholars for the schools which 
still remain in operation. The Irish Society for the eduoalion of 
the native Irish through their own language/ was established in 
Dublin in 1818, and extended to London in 1822. This most ineri- 
toi ious society, which ought to have been established centuiies ago, 
is gradually and decidedly advancing, though it is far from having 
yrt received that liberal and extended support to which it issope- 
' culiarly entitled. Dy the last cjiiarterly extracts printed by the so- 
ciety, and dated 20th January, 1836, they appear to have at present 
388 teachers, and 1 6,950 scholars, of whom 3.30 are upwards of 
fifty years of age. How so striking an inconsistency as that which 
exists between th.e second Report of the Instruction Commis- 
sioners and the Reports of the c(»mmittees of two or three of the 
siicieties above named has arisen, we are totally unable to explain. 
Neither of the two Ri'portsof the Instruction Commissioners bears 
any tlale ; but as the commission issued only in August, 1834, 
they must have been eontemporancous with the repoits of the 
societies, with which we have compared them. Sliould the number 
of scholars set down in the reports of the societies at all approxi- 
mate to the truth, ami the schools belonging to Presbyterians and 
other dissentcis and private persons be added to the account, it 
may be safely concindod tliat out of the 633,946 persons in Ire- 
land described by the Instruction Commissiouors as now taught 
to leail, nearly 400,000 arc taught out of Protestant funds, and 
under Protestant superintendence. 

4 'he growing activity with respect to teachers and teaching, 
which has pervaded Ireland for the last forty }ears, never w’as 
viewed by the Catholic Clergy with an eye of tavour. lint fora 
considerable lime it does not appear to ha\e raided any serious 
alarm, and the fiamc had S[>re:id too far before they weie aware of 
their danger. 4’o (Ik.* plan of education pursue<l by the Kildare 
Place Society they deciiletlly objected. The chief ground of ob- 
jection wa.s, that the Kildaie Place Society used the Bible as a 
school-book too much; while a huge proportion of Protestants 
thought the society had yielded to the Calliolics too much, by 
using it too little. On the formation of Lord Grey’s administra- 
tion, the Roman Catholic clergy finding it was loo late to arrest 
the pi ogress of education altogether, directed their efforts to the 
establishment of a system of national education, wherein their ap- 
parent concessions should be so great on the one hand, that Pro- 
testants, by abatii\g somewhat of their scruples on the other, should 
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have no plausible ground to refuse to meet them. I'lie govern- 
ment acceded to their wishes. In 1831 the government grant to 
the Kildare Place Society was withdrawn, and the National Hoard 
of Education was appointed. There are seven coinniissionei's, of 
whom the Duke of Leinster is the first, the Archbishop of Dublin the 
second, and the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin the third. 
It appears that the sums issued on its account, from 1st December, 
1831, to 31st March, l83o, amounted to 89,460/. 8.v. 11c /.; — * 
and the commissioners propose in this report that the present sys- 
tem of education shall be rendered perpetual, the annual cost of it 
amounting, after school-houses have been built and the system has 
come into full operation, to the yearly sum of £00,000/. The ex- 
pediency of tlip plan adopted by the National Board has always 
been keenly agitated in Ireland, and now that it is proposed to be 
conducted on so large a scale, the question becomes far more im- 
portant. The difference of opinion turns, as it always will in such 
cases, on the extent to which the Sciipturcs arc used as a school- 
book for the scholars. To remove the objections which many Pro- 
testants urged against the national plan, the Commissioners, in 
their first Report to the Lord Lieutenant, iiUioducccl the following 
observations 

• Besides these w’orks on the ordinary subjects of education, we 
have compiled and printed tw’o numbers of a series of lessons from the 
Holy Scriptures — one from the Old, the otlier from the New Testa- 
ment ; and we propose to go on adding to them, until w'e complete a 
copious abstract of the narrative parts of tlie sacred volume, inter- 
spersed with suitable passages from the poetical and didactic parts of 
it. proceed on the undertaking with perfect unanimity^ and anti' 
cipaie^ from the general circulation of fhe woik, the lest results. It 
having been imputed to us that intended to substitute these extracts 
from the Scriptures for the Scriptures themselves, w'e deemed it ne- 
cessary to guard against such misrepresentation by annexing to the 
first number bf them the following preface : — “ These selections are 
offered, not as a substitute for the sacred volume itself, but as an intro- 
duction to it, in the hope of their leading to a more profitable perusal 
of the Word of God. The passages introduced have been chosen, 
not as, being of more importance than the rest of Scripture, but 
merely as being more level to the understandings of children and 
youth at school, and also best fitted to be read under the direction of 
teachers not necessarily qualified, and certainly not recognised, as 
teachers of religion. No passage has cither been introduced or omit- 
ted, under the influence of any particular view of Christianity, doc- 
trinal or practical.’’ It has been further imputed to us that we denied 
to children the benefits of religious instruction, and kept the Word of 
God from them. To guard against this extraordinary misrepresenta- 

' ~ ^ 
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tion, we have introduced tlie following notes into our regulations 
1. The ordinary school business, during which all the children, of 
whatever denomination they be, are required to attend, is to consist 
exclusively of instruction in those branches of knowledge which belong 
to literary and moral education. Such extracts from the Scriptures 
as are prepared under the sanction of the board may be usedy and are 
earnestly recommended by the board to be used, during the hours 
allotted to this ordinary school business. 2, One day in each week 
is to be set apart for religious instruction of the children, on W'hicli 
day such pastors or other persons as are approved of by the parents 
or guardians of the children shall have access to them^or that pur- 
pose. whether those pastors have signed the original application or not. 
3. The managers of schools are also expected, should the j)arents of 
any of the children desire it, to afford convenient opportunity for the 
same purpose, cither before or after the ordinary school business, on 
the other days of the week. 4. Any arrangement of this description 
that may be made is to be publicly notified in the schools, that those 
children only may be present at the religious instruction, w’hosc 
parents or guardians approve their being so. 5. The reading of the 
Scriptures, either in the authorised or Douay version, is regarded as a 
religious exercise, and as such to he cunfinnl to those hours which are 
set apart for religious i7istruction. The same regulation is also to be 
observed respecting prayer.’ 

Such are the rules according to which the national plan of 
education professes to be conducted. Admitting the intentions 
both of Dr. Whately and Dr. Murray to have been perfectly fair 
and candid^ we at the same lime frankly avow our conviction, that 
when two archbishops, the one a Protestant and the other a Catho- 
lic, sit down at the same council board to devise a common plan 
of education for the youth of their respective persuasions, the Pro- 
testant would require all the wisdom of the serpent, as well as 
innocence of the dove, to preserve him from giving ids sanction 
to very unwary resolutions. We may be cliarged with bigotry and 
niicharitablcness in making this declaration, but it is not done 
rasldy. lie must have little historical knowledge of the maxims 
juslitied by the Cliurch of Rome, and conduct practically pursued 
by it at all times and on all occasions where its interests are at 
stake, who can place much reliance on the integrity with which 
it will fullil any engagement into which it may enter. Prom facts 
and documents which have come under our own observation, but 
which it w'ould be tedious to set forth here at large, we are in- 
diued to think that the regulations of the board, such as they are, 
have, to a considerable extent, been virtually set aside already. 
Subterfuges arc easily found for that purpose, especially as the 
priests, in consequence of the alienation of the Protestant clergy, 
have got the schools nearly under their exclusive inanagemeiit. 
How the Education Commissioners can conscientiously talk of 

the 
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the efficiency and popularity of their Bystein in the terms they have 
done, if they mean them to apply to Protestants as well as Ca- 
tholics, has very much perplexed us. Hie board state that at the 
end of 1834 they hail 1 lOf) schools in operation, altended by 
14o,52l children. The Commissioners of Public Instruction, 
whose enumeration was made in the same year, give them credit 
for only 892 schools, being 214 less than they thus claimed.* 
Which of the two boards is light we possess no means of ascertain' 
iiig. Indeed, the discrepancies between the reports of one public 
board and ajy^other, and between the reports of the public boards 
and private societies, is so great — the private education societies 
are so intermixed with one another — and the Education Board 
and the Instruction Board so easily allow children to pass muster 
as schoIai*s, provided they be upon the rolU Nvilhout any inquiry 
being made about the amount of attendance — that great uncer- 
tainty is thrown o\er the actual state of education in Ireland alto- 
gether. The Education Board in their Report then proceed to 
say 

‘ That of the signatures to the applications made to us for aid, 140 
are those of clergymen of the Established Churchy 180 of Presby- 
terian clergymen ; and 1397 of Roman Catholic clergymen. It thus 
appears that the system lias been already very generally adopted 
under the auspices both of Protestant and Roman Catholic clergymen, 
of Protestant and Roman Catholic laymen, it may be said tliat the 
Protestant clerical signatures are much fewer than the Roman Ca- 
tholic, but we understand that, according to the late census taken by 
the Commissioners of Public Jnstiuction, the number of Protestants 
of the Established Church in Ireland is about 8.5*;?, 000; Presbyterians 
about 035,000; Protestant Dissenters about 2^,000; and Roman 
Catholics about 6,423,000. "I'herefore, it appears that the Protestant 
clerical signatures to the applications to us bear to the Roman (Ja- 
iholic clerical signatures about the same proportion that the number 
of Protestants bears to that of Roman Catholics,’! 

\Ve presume that such men us the Duke of Leinslcr and Aicli- 
bishop of Dublin were placed at the Education Board, in order 
that the public might place implicit reliance on the fulness and 
fairness of their representations. Vet it so happens that the whole 
of their second Report, and particularly that part of it which has 
just been quoted, would lead an unwary reader to form a notion 
of the Board's success, by no means supported by the fact. As 
lliere are only 1385 Protestant benefices in Ireland/j- and as there 
is usually at least one Kornaii Catholic priest to every Protestant 
benefice, the' 1397 Roman Catholic signatures may be regarded 


* Second Report of Commissioners of Public Instruction, 1835, p. 13. 
t Second Report, p. 3. 
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as a general adhesion of the Roman Catholic clergy to the ‘ Na- 
tional plan.' It is otherwise with the clergy of the Established 
Church. The phrase^ ^ Protestant clerical signatures to the ap- 
plivalionsy is so remarkable, that we paused when we first read 
it. Prom the explanation given of the matter by the Bishop of 
Exeter in the House of Lords, on March 15, 1836, it appeuis 
that some of these ' Protestant clergy' signed two or ihiee limes 
over; that their actual number did not exceed 80 ; and that if the 
applications made by them were properly examined, they would 
be reduced to 40, According to this statement, therefore, the 
applications of the Catholics appear, on the most inoderntc calcu* 
lation, to have been between ton and fifteen times as nnincroiis as 
those from the Established Church ; and from all we can under- 
stand, this disproportion is likely, in future,' to be increased 
rather than dimini.shed. 

"J'ho majority of the Presbyterian clergy are also decidedly lui- 
favourable to the present plan. 'Phe exact proportion of dissen- 
ters in Ireland, who, though set dowui in the parliamentary returns 
as Presbyterians, are, in reality. Independents, we are unable 
to specify ; but it is, we believe, indisputed and indisputable, 
that by far the largest pait of the 635,000 persons, who are 
classed as l^resbyterians in the cniimeiution, are Presbyterians in 
lealily. The Presbyterians, again, are composed of the Synod 
of Ulster, Scceders, and Remonstrants. The Synod of Ulster 
comprises about 230 ministers, .39 of whom ijow receive assistance 
from the Board for Schools. The Secedeis reckon 123 ministers, 
of whom 7 receive similar assistance. The Seceders, including 
Ariaiis, Presbytery of Antrim, and Ministers Synod, have 39 mi- 
nisters, of whom 24 receive assistance. Taking, then, the Synod 
of Ulster and the Seceders together, only between a sixth and 
seventh part of the niinislers of these two bodies receive assist- 
ance ; and considering how desirable it would be for such clergy- 
men to draw some aiil from the national fund, their reluctance to 
apply affords, peihaps, the strongest evidence which it is possible 
to produce, of their disapprobation of the plan of education which 
the board is now following. The Synod of Ulster, which will be 
perceived to bo more numerous than all the other ProtostJ^nt dis- 
senters together, and the distinguished character of some ot whose 
iniiiisteis is well known to the public, has taken a step still more 
decided. Tlie Rev. Mr. Einlay, the moderator of the Synod, ter- 
minated a correspondence with the board, by a letter dated Feb- 
ruary 18, 1834, of whicli the conclusion is as follows ; — 

* The Committee of Synod, feeling that it is more than time that 
this correspondence should close, intreat most respectfully that the 
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board will be pleased to favour them with a categorical reply to 
the following queries: — Will the board patronize a school, where 
the committee at the request of parents, with the approbation of the 
master and convenience of the whole school, so direct, that Scripture 
reading and other lessons may as hitherto be made alternate ? — Will 
the board recognize the express will of the parents of the children, 
as to the measure of time sufficient for Scripture reading ? — Will the 
board continue every use of school-rooms, exclusively as hitherto, in 
the local committee ? — A plain and explicit answer to each of these 
queries will, it is hoped, enable the Committee of Synod to close this 
correspondence, and make a report of their determination to the 
several Presbyteries/ * 

The secretary to the Board, by a letter dated February 21, 18.34, 
declines all further correspondence ou the subject. The views of 
the Synod not only remain unaltered, but we ha\e been itifoinied, 
on authority in which we place the most implicit conlidcnce, lliat 
it is proposed at their ne.\t meeting to renew their avowal of op- 
position, and to recommend to all ihcir members, lay and clerical, 
to decline every form of connexion with the Board. W hen so 
preponderating a majority of the cstablislicd and dissenting Pro- 
testant clergy of Ireland have positively, as well as negatively, 
testified their op])Osilion to the system of national education 
now pursued, cold and languiil as, in the opinion of superficial 
obscrveis, the spirit of Protestantism has become, wc do not think 
the countrymen of Wicklitf, Cranmer, and Knox are yet prepared 
to submit to llic perpetual appropriation of 200,000/. for the 
erection and maintenance of schools, sometimes taught in or ad- 
joining the Popish chapel, frequently near it, and almost invariably 
under the superintendence of priests, nuns, or friars. We addrc.ss, 
ourselves not to the prejudices but the iinderstandings of our readers. 
Judging of the future by the past, w'e cannot conceive that such a 
scheme of national education could have any other cfl'cct than to 
perpetuate in Ireland that spiritual thraldom and ignorance from 
which it cost our forefathers so much blood and sufl'eiing to be 
delivered. Rather than consent to the plans of the Education 
Board, it would be far better that government should withdraw all 
grants whatsoever. No tiiily Protestant parent can be satisfied 
with aiiy plan of education, uhicli does not teach the primary 
doctrines of Christianity, not only in name but in substance; 
and how this can be done unless the 13iblc be made one of the 
chief school-books, we confess ourselves unable to discover. This 
the Catholic priesthood, we arc satisfied, will never permit to be 

* Papers relative to National Education in Iicland, ordered by tlie House of Com- 
mons to be printed. 1S35. No. 390. 
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done while they have power to prevent it. They wHI eltlier refuse 
to allow the children to be sent to school at all, or will evade or 
disregard the rules according to which the schools ought to be 
conducted. It becomes therefore the bounden duty of Protestants 
of all denominations indefatigably to persevere and co-opeiate in 
promoting that system of education they have hitherto upheld. If 
the Protestant population of Ireland be hearty in the cause, pos- 
sessing as they do nineteen-twentieths of the landed property of the 
country, funds cannot be wanting. I.et them therefore hold on their 
course with uncompromising energy — let their schools be open to 
Catholic as well as Protestant scholars — let the teachers be unex- 
ceptionable in character, and superior to their Catholic competitors 
in capacity — and let all points of doubtful disputation, while the 
business of education is going on, be strictly and invariably avoided 
— let all these things be done with calmness and constancy, and 
either an education equally good must be given to Catholic chil- 
dren by the priests, or the children will go to the Protestants to 
get it. The priests well know the dilemma in which they are 
placed, and it is upon the impossibility of their escaping from it 
that our chief hopes of the spread of good education in Ireland 
noNv rest. 

From education \vc pass on to rcUtjion, a subject from its na- 
ture of all others the most important, but to which vaiious circum- 
stances have at this lime caused the eyes of all classes to be 
turned with unprecedented anxiety. 

sphere is a tradition that Chiistianity was eavjy planted in Ire- 
land, and that the Irish Church preserved its simplicity and inde- 
pendence, luilil Henry II. corrupted its doctrine and discipline, 
and completed its subjection to the Sec of Rome. We have no 
full or certain information on the subject. It may be that Henry’s 
invasion was injinious to the Irish church, but the spiritual influ- 
ence of the Fjiglish could not be great, where their temporal 
power was so limited, aiui the rapine and bloodshed with which 
all historians concur in representing the natives to have been 
familiar, arc utterly incompatible with a high standard cither of 
faith or practice. On the slate of religion between the arr^j^al of 
the Rnglish and the time of the Rcfornialion, it is not necessary 
to dwell. The inhabitants were all nominally Catholics, and the 
Catholic church had the same endowments as in other countries. 
At the time of the Reformation these endowments were transferred 
to the clergy of the Protestant church, by whom — with one brief 
exception — they have ever since been held. 

it would have been reasonable to expect, that as Ireland had no 
reformer, and as the mass of tlie people weie wholly unprepared 
either to comprehend the grounds or perceive the benefits of the 
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Keformation, the sovereigns of the country would make strenuous 
efforts to qualify their subjects to form their own judgment of a 
measure in which they were so cleeply interested. It is painful to 
observe, that until a recent period scarcely any trace is to be found 
of a sense of such responsibility. During the ten years which 
Henry VlII. lived after 1536, he paid little attention to the 
Reformation, which was carried into very imperfect execution. 
His youthful son was fully occupied during the few years of Ids 
reign with the Refoiniation in England. Yet, even in his da}s, a 
chancellor of Ireland candidly observed, ' Hard it is that ineii 
should know their duty to God and the king, when they shall not 
hear teaching or preaching throughout the year.’ * Mary’s time 
was spent in undoing that which her father and brother had done. 
Notwithstanding the anxious representations known to have been 
made to Eliycabetli on the state of the Church in her reign, her 
thoughts could not have been much employed upon it. Sir II. 
Sydney, towards the conclusion of a long letter addressed to her 
ill 1576 on this very subject, observes — 

*TfI should w’rite to your Majesty wliat spoil hath been and is of 
the archbishoprics, whereof there are four, and of bishoprics, whereof 
there are above thirty, partly by the prelates themselves, partly by the 
potentates their noisome neighbours, I should make too long a libel 
of this my letter. But your Majesty may believe it, that upon the 
face of the earth where Christ is professed, there is not a chiireli in 
so miserable a case. Tlie misery of which consisted! in these three 
particulars: the ruin of the very temples themselves; the want of 
good ministers to ij die s be re-edihed ; coiii- 
for the ministers being well chbsS&/T • 
who was ill Ireland a few years afterwards, remarks in 
his ‘ State of Ireland,’ that in hia time 


‘many more Roman Catholics might have been converted if the 
English government had done their part, and have supplied the 
country with learned, pious, and faithful preachers, that would have 
ontpreached and outlived the Irish priests in holy and godly conver- 


sation.’ 

He afterwards adds : — 

‘ Thu^ much is necessary to he observed, that it be not sought 
forcibly to be imi)rcssed into them with terrors and sharp penalties, 
as now is the manner, hut rather delivered and intimated with mild- 
ness and gentleness, so as it may not be hated before it is understood, 
and its professors despised and rejected ; and therefore it is expe- 
dient that some discreet ministers of their own countrymen be first 
sent over amongst them, which by their meek persuasions and in- 


• CusaeV. Let. to D. of North. MS. in Tr. C. Dublin, quoted 2 Let. 193. 

+ Sydney Dupers, rol. i. p. 109. , 
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striictioDS, as also by their sober lives and co4?versations,,inay draw 
them first to understand, and afterwards to embrace the doctrines of 
their salvation ; — for if the ancient godly fathers which first converted 
them, when they were infidels, to the faith, were able to pull them 
from idolatry and paganism to the true belief in Christ, how much 
more easily shall godly teachers bring them to the true understanding 
of that which they already possess ? Wherein it is a great wonder to 
see the odds which is Ijetween the zeal of popish priests and the 
ministers of the Gospel. For they spare not to come out of Spain, 
from Rome, and from Rheims, by long toil and dangerous travelling, 
hither, where they know peril of death avvaiteth them, and no reward 
or riches is to he found, only to draw the people into the Church of 
Rome. Whereas some of our idle ministers, having a way for credit 
and estimation opened to them, and having tlie livings of the country 
otlered to them without pains and without peril, will neither for the 
same, nor any love of God nor zeal of religion, nor for all the good 
tiiey may do by winning souls to Clirist, be drawn forth from their 
warm nests ; which is even ready for llie sickle, and all the fields 
yellow long ago.’ ^ 

In the lilstcr plantation made by James 1., the teacheis were 
principally suj)plieil from Scotland.^' Respecting tlie clergy of 
the Established Churcli during the reign of Cliailes 1., Lord 
Slraft'ord uses language whicli too closely resembles that previ- 
ou'ily quoted from Sir 11, Sy4lney : — 

‘ It being, therefore, most certain,’ he says, ‘ that this to-be-wished- 
for reformation must first work from ourselves, I am bold to transmit 
to your Grace these few pn)positions for the better ordering this 
poor church, which has thus long lain in the silent dark ; I therefore 
crave your counsel, and that his Majesty will he pleased to order 
further herein. The hej?t entrance to the cure will be, clearly to dis- 
covi r tlie state of the patient, which I find many ways distempered ; 
an unlearned clergy, which hath not so much as the outward form of 
churclimen to cover themselves with, nor their persons any ways re- 
verenced or protected — the churches unbuilt — tlie parsonage and 
vicarage houses utterly ruined — the people untaught through the non- 
residence of the clergy, occasioned by the unlimited shameful numbers 
of spiritual promotions with cure of souls wliich they hold by com- 
miendams — tlie rites of .the church run over without all decency of 
habit, order, or gravity in the course of the service — the possessions 
of the church to a great proportion in lay hands — the bishops aliening 
their very principal houses and demesnes to their children and strangers 
— farming out their jurisdictions to mean and unworthy persons — the 
popish titulars the whilst obeying a foreign jurisdiction much greater 
than tlieirs.’t 

iluriict, in his life of Rishop Bedell, one of the most apostolic 
men who ever belonged to any church, and whose memory ought 

* 2 Let. 482. f Anderson, p. 143-149. 
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la Ireland to be kept in everlasting remembrance, confirms 
j5trafibrd*s account : — 

‘ Bedell, then Bishop of Kilmore,* says Burnet, * had fifteen Pro- 
testant clergy, all English, unable to speak the tongue of the people, 
or converse with them, which is no small cause of the continuance of 
the people in popery still. The bishop observed with much regret, 
that the English had all along neglected the Irish, as a nation not 
only conquered but indisciplinable, and that the clergy had scarce 
considered them as a part of their charge, but had left them wholly in 
the hands of their own priests, without taking any other care of tliem 
hut the making them pay their tithes. Bedell took the pains himself 
to leyarn the Irish language, and thougli he could not speak it, com- 
posed the first grammar ever made of it ; had the Common Prayer 
read every Sunday in Irish, circulated catechisms, engaged the clergy 
to set up schools, and even undertook a translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, which he \vould have published but for the opposition of Laud 
and Strafford’— 

that very Strafford whos<^ lamentations on the state of the lii.'jh 
church we have just been quoting. 

Such was the state of the Protestant Church Establishment in 
Ireland during the time of Chailcs I. Considerably greater acti- 
vity was shown during the Protectorate, botli by preaching and 
printing, in order to make known the principles of the Reformation, 
than for many years cither before or afterwards. f Though the 
Established Church was replaced at the Restoration, it acquired no 
additional strength, either in a political or religious point of view, 
during the ambiguous reign of Charles 11., the adverse one of 
James 11., or tlie busy udmiiiistralion of William 111., which 
closed the seventeenth century. Almost the whole of the century 
which elapsed between 1700 and 1800, during which the exertions 
of the Church ouglit to have been so strenuous, and might have 
proved so effectual for instructing and correcting the people for 
whose benefit it was established, appears to have passed away in 
deep and uninterrupted slumber, in so extensive a country there 
were no doubt many of the parochial clergy, and some of their 
superiors, who lived and died in the 7.calous discharge of their 
duties ; but such men were exceptions to llic general rule, and in- 
sufficiently esteemed or suppoited. Jt was the age, generally 
speaking, of non-residence and non-efficiency. Such of the rectors 
and vicars as resided, appear to have been contented with living 
respectably as private gentlemen wliose incomes aro.se from 
tithes, and the thoughts of the dignified clergy w'ere engrossed by 
everything but religion. Archbishops Roidier and Stone succes- 
sively directed the government of lieland between twenty and thirty 

* Straifunl’s Lutttrs, p*. 187. 
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years together, as Ximencs, Richelieu, Mazarin, Fleury, Alberoni, 
and others have done in Roman Catholic countries. To search nar- 
rowly into this portion of the history of the Irish Church, and to in- 
quire upon whom, and for what real purpose, its dignities and emo- 
luments were almost invariably conferred, would be a useful but 
disheartening occupation. With the exception of Usher, Bedell, 
•leremy Taylor, and a few other men of extraordinary endow- 
ments and devotedness, it is with grief and reluctance one is com- 
pelled to acknow ledge, that from the time of the Reformation to 
the corhinenccmeiit of the present century, however amiable and 
accomplished the Irish clergy may have been as gentlemen and 
scholars, they were not men of God in the sense in which they 
ought to have been, devoting the whole energies of mind and 
body to the service of religion. 

Throughout the two volumes of Archbishop Boulter’s Letters, 
not more than two or three passages at all refer to his ecclesiastical 
functions, and those few aie perfect specimens of that assumed 
regard and real indifFerciice, w^ith which mere politicians, who 
possess neither the genuine spirit of Christianity nor the grasp of 
stalesinei), are accustomed to express themselves on such a sub- 
ject. In a letter to the Bishop of London, in 1730, he tells 
him, ^ 1 can assure you the papists are here so numerous, that it 
highly concerns us iu point of iiitciest, as well as out of concern 
for the salvation of these poor creatures, who are our fellow-sub- 
jects, to try all possible means to bring over them and theirs to 
the knowledge of the true religion.’ * In the very next letter, he 
says, the ignorance and obstinacy of the adult papists is such, that 
there is not much prospect of converting them, but proposes 
schools for teaching the young papists English. The tenor of the 
whole letter shows that the archbishop considered the conversion 
of Papists into Protestants as an ordinary mechanical operation. 
Had he been truly anxious to coiiveit the young, he would imme- 
diately have renounced his secular public employment, applied 
himself vigorously to that neglected work, and endeavoured to 
procure the co-operation of the whole Irish Church in his exalted 
undertaking. But while he thought that hopes might be enter- 
tained of the young Papists, why did he despair of the old ? 
Ignorant they certainly were, and obstinate they might have 
proved, but wiiat steps, it may be asked, did the Established Pro- 
testant Church lake to remove their obstinacy ? While the Ca- 
tholic priests continued diligent in season and out of season in 
confirming the faith of their own flocks, and winning over others 
to it, ill w'hat way were the established clergy of former days em- 
ployed ? Did they take any one of the ordinary means, in public 

**• Boultelr’s Letters, v. ii. p, 10. 
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dir private, for enlightening the minds or awakening the consciences 
of those Papists about whose salvation the arcli bishop assumes 
they were bound to be solicitous ? The lower Irish are passion- 
ately attached to their native language. Instead of being a barba- 
rous jargon, it is now allowed to be singularly graphic and poetical, 
and a few sentences delivered in its well-known sounds are said 
tQ have an almost irresistible effect on those who will listen to an 
address in English without the least emotion. There appear to 
be, certainly, a million and a half of people in Ireland at present, 
but probably a far greater number, who understand Irish only, at 
least well, and their numbers must iiave been at least great at any 
time within the last hundred and fifty yeais. Yet — will it be 
believed ? — until the beginning of the present century, scarcely an 
effort w'as made to make them acquainted with the Scriptiues or 
the doctrines of tlie Reformation, either by speech or printing. 
The first book printed in Irish was a catccliisin and primer, in 
1571. A translation of the New Testament followed in 11)03; 
the Book of Common Prayer in l608; and another limited iin- 

S ression of the New Testament in KiSl. ''flic tianslation of the 
lible, which that admirable man Bedell had lahonrcd to iinisli 
many yeais before, was published in J^oiidon only in 10'85. Strange 
as it may seem, the Irish New Testament was not reprinted be- 
tween lG81 and 1811, nor the Bible between lf>85 and 181?.* 
Oral instruction in Irish has been equally neglected. A 
lecture iu the Irish language was given by Bedell for a .short 
time while he was Provost of Trinity College, lJuhlin, but neither 
there nor anywhere else, down to the present lime, has any j)ro- 
fessorship or institution for teaching the Irish language to ministers 
been established. Bedell, Dr. Jones, Bishop of Ivlealh, the 
Archbishoj) of Cashel, Dr. Sail, and some others during the seven- 
teenth century; and Mr. Jiuren, i\rchbisliop Marsh, J3r. Hick- 
man, Bishop of Derry, and a few others in different parts of 
Ireland, have felt it llieir irnpci alive duty either to preach them- 
selves in Irish, or proem e one or more ministers to do so, — but the 
Protestant Established Church has never taken a single active 
step towards preaching in Irish in those quarters where it is re- 
quired, nor was there ill 1830 a single building in all Ireland .set 
apart for the purpose."!' In 1834 there seem to have been about 
1385 benefices in Ireland.;}; Of these 535 had in 1834 no glebe- 
house; in 339 the incumbent was non-resident; in @10 there 
was no church ; and in 157 no service was performed by any 
.person whatsoever, either incumbent or curate. § 

AndmotVs llisturicul Sketches of the Native Irish, p. 5tii-101« 

Ibid, p, 147-166. 

X Summary prefixed to 6th Report of Commissioners of Public Instiuctiou for 
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What is it possible for the Established Church to say to these 
things? The more we examine its history from the time of the 
Reformation to the end of the cigliteeiith century, the more irre- 
sistibly the painful conviction is forced upon us that it had 
grievously failed to do its duty. Throughout the whole of this 
lengthened period, a succession of men like Bedell is to be traced, 
who, far removed fiom each other in time and place, have each in 
their day shed a gracious light around them. But their brightness 
only makes the general darkness more palpable. So far as w^e 
know, neither the bishops in the House of Lords, nor the clergy 
in convocation, or in any other manner, separately or collectively, 
ever made a strenuous and persevering effort to impress on the 
legislature or the public the defects of the Irish Church, or apos- 
tolically laboinotl to correct llieni. In these circumstances the 
number of Protestants belonging to the Established Church could 
not leasoiiahly be expected to increase ; and had the church 
remained as imlolcnt and indifferent now us it was then, in, 
opening the minds of its own members and of their Catholic 
bretliien, we should have anted tlic most solid arguments that 
can now be urged against cither its partial or complete sup- 
pression. 

But the Church of Ireland has shaken off its sloth, and is proceed- 
ing in the discharge of its various duties, in a spirit, and with an 
eanieslness and vigour, which has already given great satisfaction to 
its liiv mis, and cquallv disconcerted its opponents. The change 
lii>t became remaikable about the bcgiimiiig of the present ceii- 
tiiry, and lias been regulaily advancing ever since. Residence is 
now more blrictly enforced : the duties of the pastoral office are 
discharged more exomplarily ; the Scriptures and other books of 
leligious instrnclion are becoming more widely circulated; and 
the clergy, sometimes alone, and sometimes in conjunction with 
their Protestant dUsentiiig bicthreii, arc endeavouring to the 
iitmosl of their power to impress the truths of the gospel upon 
their own flocks, and also to make them known to their Catholic 
fellow'-suhjects. Of the means so employed, there are some of 
which we may positively disapprove, and others on which it may 
be difticiilt to form a judgment. Of the public discussions which 
have lately taken place in various parts of the country, we may be 
pcM’iiiittcd to say, that they ought always to be conducted with 
peculiar caution, and the individuals who take a prominent part 
in them ought carefully to avoid the appearance of regular pro- 
fessed dlspulanls. But it ought also to be rebollecled, that extra- 
onliiiary cases cannot be dealt wdtli according to ordinary rales. 
Idle countenance or assistance which is given to any cause, by 
persons wlio nlanifest extreme solicitude to intrench themselves on 

s 2 .all 
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a)l occasions within the strictest etiquette as to tiinei place, and 
circumstance, is not likely to be very sincere, and in these times 
will certainly be unavailing. With respect to some of these discus- 
sions, we are able personally to assert, that instead of the speakers 
deserving the contumelious epithets applied to them by Mr. O’Con- 
nell and his coadjutors, the subjects announced were brought 
forward and discussed with powers of reasoning and eloquence 
which we have never heard exceeded in any public assembly. 
Tbe effect has corresponded with the exertion. The exposure of 
Dens’s Theology, which took place last summer in Exeter Hall, 
has made the religious and political tenets still current among Ca- 
tholic ecclesiastics far better known in England than they w'ere 
before, and probably carried the discussion into some of the re- 
motest corners of Ireland. 

We are firmly persuaded that the effects which the issue of the 
present contest must have upon the future prospects of Ireland 
and other parts of the empire have not yet become sufficiently 
understood. In matters of religion, governments are usually in- 
fluenced by mere state-policy, but seasons now and then arrive, 
when state- policy mii.st be directed by religion. The emperor 
Charles V., who undertook more journeys and expended more 
sense to less purpose than any potentate that ever lived, imagined 
at first that by a mere formal exercise of his authority, he could 
suppress that reformation, which at last compelled him, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, in sickness, darkness, and tempest, to fly from Iii- 
spruck, through the wildest ranges of the Alps, and overturned the 
whole of the arrangements it had been the business of his life to 
organise. The struggle now going on between Protestantism 
and Catholicism, especially in Ireland, is assuming an aspect 
resembling what it presented during the Reformation. While 
we deprecate all unbecoming or intemperate public or literary 
disputation on sacred or secular concerns, we feel ourselves 
bound as Protestants, wholly to dissent from tliose, who think 
it either right or prudent to discourage all interference with 
Catholics on subjects of religion. Tlicre is no sincere Roman 
Catholic who does not believe himself bound to use his utmost 
endeavours to bring back Protestants to what he holds to 
be the one true faith. On the other hand, he cannot with 
ordinary candour deny to Protestants the right of endeavour- 
ing to withdraw him from a church which they conscientiously 
believe to be grossly corrupt and superstitious. So far from 
blaming either Catholics or Protestants for their desire of prose- 
l^tism, we apprehend such attempts to be of paramount obliga- 
Jdon, and entertain no apprehension but that in the struggle which 
takes place between them truth will eventually prevail. We hold it, 
j therefore, 
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tlierefoie, to be the duty of the Established Church to press Uie 
conversion of Catholics with all their might, and to neglect no op- 
portunity of inducing them to read, converse, and reflect on matters 
of religion. This the Church is now diligently doing, and it is in- 
cumbent on every one who wishes well to our civil and ecclesia's- 
tica! institutions to cheer and assist it in its labours. As a body, 
the established clergy are more exemplary in the whole of their 
conduct than they ever were before : their various duties, on Sun- 
days and other days of the week, are performed with greater 
efficiency and from higher motives : and they are occupied in pro- 
moting education, in circulating the Bible and other godly works, 
and in instructing and admonibhing from house to house, with a 
zeal and ability hitherto unexampled. 

In this state of tilings, the House of Commons thought fit to 
pass a resolution, iii the early part of 1835, that 
* any surjilus wliich might remain, after fully providing for the spiri- 
tual instruction of tlie members of the Established Church in Ireland, 
ought to be applied locally to tlie general education of all classes of 
Christians.’ 

An abstract resolution on a peculiarly difficult subject, and founded 
on a mere assumption, does not aftbrd much indication of wisdom 
or skill ill actual business on the part of those that passed it. Cou- 
pling it, however, willi the debate by which it was preceded, 
the discussions which have since followed, and the proposal con- 
tained in the Second Report of the Education Board, the resolu- 
tion evidently expressed the sense of the majority of the House 
to be, that a certain portion of the funds of the Protestant Esta- 
blished Church ought to be withdrawn, and employed in some 
way or other for the purposes of general education. . We also 
infer from the proposal contained in the Second Report of the 
Education Commissioners, and the refusal of the great body of 
the established and dissenting clergy to participate in the benefits 
of the plan of education now' enjoined by them, that the first fruits 
of this resolution are intended to be the application of 200,000?. 
a-year of church property fin' the instruction of the youth of Ire- 
land in reading and writing, and in the principles and practice of 
the Homan Catholic religion. There can be no doubt that this 
would be the real effect of the measuie, for all the benefit that 
would be reaped by Arians, and the few' children of other Protes- 
tant parents who might frequent the schools, is not woith the men- 
tioning. 

The more fully we consider the question, the more thoroughly 
W'e are persuaded, that no portion of the funds of the EfiUblished 
Church can be claimed by the Catholics in point of right , or 
conceded to them in point of expedience. 


If 
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If the Catholics demand the whole or a part of the property of 
the Established Church in Ireland, as that to which they have 
a legal right, their claim is utterly incapable of being supported. 
If it be admitted that the minority ought to yield to the majority, 
which is the grand principle upon which all civil society rests, 
there is at once an end of the argument. Both when the Union 
between England and Ireland took place, and at the present day, 
the Protestants of the two countries outnumber the Catholics in 
the proportion of two to one. The instant the Union was con- 
cluded then, supposing the articles to have been wholly silent on 
the subject of rcligitm, it is manifest that if an establi^iied religion 
be expedient, and none had then been set up, the established 
religion of Ireland, according to the settled usage of all regular 
governments, ought to have been the Prolestanl. But the point 
was not thus left at large. By the Act of Union, the Church of 
England^ as it had remained established in Ireland for three iiun- 
dred years, is declared in terms as express as language can supply, 
to continue thenceforward the Established Chnrcli of Ireland. 
So long as that article of the Union remains nnrepealed, the 
question of right must be admitted to be solemnly concluded. 

The Catholics and their supporters, feeling the irresistible force 
of this obvious argument, have of late \ears loudly insisted, that, 
as the Catholics form the majority of the people of Ireland, neither 
the establishment of the reformed religion by Henry VTII., the 
continuance of it for SOO years since, nor the conlirmalion of it by 
the articles of union, can deprive them of that to wliich, in jus- 
tice and reason, they are inalienably entitled, and which Scoliand 
and Canada actually enjoy. In questions of this sort, a disputant 
never alleges a right to be inalienable and imprescriptible, until 
he is reduced to extremity. If the most soleinii acts and stipu- 
lations, confirmed by centuries of acquu'sccnce and recognition, 
are to be totally disregarded, then law and righl have ceased, and 
we have revolution in its most extended signilicatioii. Whether 
these acts and stipulations have been wise or unwise, the rights 
which are created by them remain in full force until they are 
abrogated by competent anthoiity. Neither do the cases of Scot- 
land and Lower Canada, in the slightest degree, streiigthen the 
Catholic claims, so far as the question of ri(jhi is concerned. 
Scotland, when an independent country, thought proper, ou 
entering into an union with lingland, to stipulate, as it was fully 
entitled to do, for the preservation of its l^resbyterian Church. 
Canada being ceded to this country by France at the peace of 
1763, this country, whether judiciously or not wc shall not here 
j^ijuire, with a view to ensure its tranquillity and allegiance, gua- 
ranteed to it the continuance of the Catholic religion, which was 

then 
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then established. If a solemn and unequivocal compact is to de- 
termine the rights as it necessarily must, then that determination is 
as fatal to the claims of Catholicism in Ireland, as it is favourable 
to them in Canada, and to those of Presbyterianism in Scotland, 
Should the preceding reasoniiig bo correct, the inference to be de- 
duced from it is extremely inatciial. 'Fhe Catholics have now the 
full and free exercise of their religion, a privilege which they and 
many other Cljiistians do not at this day sufficiently value. The 
Protestant religion has been confirmed as the religion of the state 
by every solrmnitv by which it can be sanctioned ; and the Roman 
Catholics Constitnle little more than a fourth pari of the entire 
population of (jieat liritaiii and Ireland. Uight, therefore, in the 
strict sense of the word, to any part of the funds of the Ivstablished 
Church they have none. It remains to be seen whether the claims 
preferred on theii behalf can be supported by rjrpedience. 

In the fust place, if oncroachmont on tiie propeity ot the I'^sta- 
blished Church be once begun, it will become impossible to tell 
where, when, or how to aneslit. If the Catholics, bring only about 
one fonrlli of the popidalion of (jicat Uiitain and Ireland, though 
iipwaids of two thirds of the jiopnlatioii of Ireland alone, are to be 
allowed to interfere with clmieh proptMty in liehiiid, arc they to 
have tlie whole or a [)ait '? If the whole, lei us pause for a moment, 
and see how' the plan would operat(\ In IS‘>3 the Conservative 
Society of Dublin priuit il and circulated retuins which they had" 
procured of the amount of real piopeity held and titiies paid by 
Protestants and Catludics le^pectivel) . The it turns were made 
fiom ])aii^hes in the diocese of Kilmoie; 7d m the diocese of 
I^eighlin anil I'eins; and J l.> otlims in ditl'erent dloeesrs in all 

I jaits of the coiintiy. These lelurns appear to ha\e been cliieHy 
hade in lb.‘J4 asul lS‘;.3. After slating the pailicnlais of each 
return, they obseivo : — 

* Snell an^ the five great and corrospondin r results to wliieli we i|re 
clearly led. And now, hy conihiniiig ail tin se results together, we 
liuvo a grand return for 211 parishes in Ireland, presenting the result 
exhibited in this simple statement: — 

Acres. 

Protestant landed property . , 2,023,357 

Ilomari (’atholie 71,404 

£. s. </. 

Protestant tithe composition . . . 82, .53 1 9 10 

Roman C^atliolic ..... 2,337 2 5 ’ — 

If these returns present any approximation to the truth, the 

Prolestants possess more than nineteen twentieths of the whole 

real property of the country, and, we really believe, notwithsiandiiig 
the lowness of their numbers, nearly the same proportion of every 

quality 
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quality ^vhich constitutes superiority among mankind. Under 
these circumstances, \ve cannot see that there is the slightest 
prospect of the Protestants quietly submitting to a transfer of the 
whole funds of the Established Church to the Catholics, whose 
uncivilized and ignorant condition they so well know, and of the 
irreconcileable hatred of whose priests to the Protestant faith 
and its adherents they are thoroughly persuaded. 

If, instead of the whole, only a portion of these funds is pro- 
posed to be appropriated to the Catholics, whether it be ostensibly 
for the purposes of education, or openly for the support of their 
clergy, the difliculty, instead of being removed, will be felt ten 
times more severely. The annual sum claimed for education has 
already advanced fiom 20,000/. to 200,000/., and if this be yielded, 
no limits can be set to the demands which will arise in future. 
Precisely the same course would be pursued, should any provision 
ever be made by government for the priests. It has been iirgcd^, 
that such a provision would render them quiet, grateful, loyal, and 
independent, and make it their interest to allay instead of fomenting 
the disorders of the country. Notuilhstanding the plausibility of 
schemes of this sort, and the sanction they liave received from 
names of the highest autiiority, they appear to us to be fouiiiled 
upon a complete misconception of the spirit ot the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, and of the views and ciicumstances of its regular 
and secular cleigy in Ireland.'*' Allow tlic Roman Catholics once 
to quarter themselves either on the property of the churcli or the 
public treasury, for the education of their youth and the main- 
tenance of their clergy, and agitation will never cease, while a 
shilling remains in the exchequer, or an acre belonging to the 
church continues imsurrendered. ^ 

But this is not all. Can it reasonably he supposed, that while 
a partial or wholesale transference of church property to Ca- 
tholics is going on, the Protestants of Ireland, whether churchmen 
or dissenters, would look on unconcerned ? Such towns as Dub- 
lin, Cork, Belfast, and l^aridon, and the compact Presbyterian 

* M. Von Raumer, in his Letters on England, is one of the last persons who has 
given tis his views on this and some other subjects connected with Ireland. See 
particularly vol. i. pp. 46, 47 ; vol. iii. pp. 111. ^254, 314. If M. Von Kaumer's 

perspicacity at all correspond with the extent of his reading, writings, and personal 
' aCGuaiiitance, he cannot have failed to observe how little probability theie is of 
eimer our Protestantism or Popery being .soon diluted to the philosophical Berlin 
standard. This circumstance might have led him to doubt whether Prussia was 
quite so much a rase in point as he imagined, and a little further inipiiry into the 
disposition of Prutvstauts and Catholics lowards each other in the Rhenish jno- 
vii\ces, might have increased his hesitation. But as M. Von Raumer seriously'pro- 
poses as another remedy for the grievances of Ireland, that all tenants at will in that 
c0^ntTy hhoiild at once be f on m ted into proprietors (voJ. jii. j». l[}8),8ome notion 
ttmjfr htt for i.vd oC the extreme composure with which « Certain dans of German 
giejSthr4cn pursue their didactic dlsfertationsr. 
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population settled in the province of Ulster, would press their 
respective claims with irresistible force in the event of a new dis- 
tribution. It would be impossible to discover any principle of law 
or equity by which we could settle the conflict of interests that would 
instantly and everywhere be displayed ; and the inevitable result of 
what is frequently assumed to be an easy and equitable adjustment, 
W'ould end in dispersing the seeds of animosity and dissatisfaction 
over every parish in the country. It is by such considerations as 
these we are led to deprecate any encroachment on the property 
of the Church. Whatever defects or errors exist in the Church of 
Ireland ought to be supplied and corrected. Unnecessary unions 
should be dissolved, churches and glebe-houses should be built 
wherever they are wanting, insufficient livings adequately endowed, 
and ministers who cun preach in Irish provided for every parish 
where their aid is requisite. Let every amendment be adopted 
^v4lich can raise the Church to the highest state of efficiency. But 
let the tithes be exclusively appropriated for the support of the 
present ecclesiastical establishment. Should the day ever arrive, 
however, when tliat can no longer be done, we are convinced it 
would be less prejudicial to the kingdom at large, that ecclesiastical 
property should be confiscated altogether, than transferred bit by 
bit for the support of the Homan Catholic religion and a Roman 
Catholic piiesthood. 

Another ground upon which we are compelled to disapprove 
of any permanent footing being given to the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion is its unalterable tendency to cherish ignorance and in- 
tolerance. Wc should not \\illingly misrepresent the opinions or 
practice inculcated by the religion professed by any sect among 
us. At the same time, if it really be true that the Catholic Church 
has all along shown itself a friend to ignorance and a foe to tole- 
ration, the painful nature of the fact is no reason why it ought either 
to be concealed or extenuated. Unaccountable as it may appear, 
the very profusion of evidence which is furnished in esery quarter 
of the ignorance and intolerance of the Romish Church has the 
effect with some of rendering the charge more incredible. Had 
any point in science or ordinary histoiy been proved with a thou- 
sandth part of the testimony, no rational person would have been 
found to disbelieve it. Catholicism is one of those plants nhich 
shoot forlli vigorously in the dark, and dwindle whenever the light 
breaks in upon them. Turn to any one Index Expurgatorius 
which has ever issued from the Vatican, and it will be found, so 
fur «s the reading and information of its compilers enabled them 
to go, to denounce the works of almost all the iiieti who have most 
contributed to the improvement of human understamltng and the 
advancement of civilization. Look to Maynooih College at this 
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very day. It can create no surprise that divinity should be there, 
taught Irom Dens’s Theology, when the work principally recom- 
mended by the professor of Ethics in that seminary, for making 
his pupils acquainted with Moral Philosophy, is the Seennda 
SecundcB of Thomas Aquinas.* To profane learning the Catholic 
religion offers no opposition, so long as it takes a direction which 
has no tendency to undermine the authority of the Church. It is 
reliyious knowledge whicli is the special object of its aversion. 
Above all, the Bible is regarded by it as its chief enemy — and 
against the Bible it has carried on an unceasing w^ar for the last eight 
or nine centuries. Catholics may aver, explain, or distinguish as 
they may, but the fact transpires in every page of history, and 
both abroad and at home perpetually foices itself upon our ob- 
servation. Pulgentins exclaimed in the course of one of his 
sermons at Venice upwards of two hundred years ago, ‘ tV/iat 
is trid/i, said Pilate ? After much search 1 have at last found 
it. Here it is in mg hand/ holding out the Bible to the audi- 
ence, and then putting it in his pocket, ‘ hut the hook is prohihiled.* 
Searches are still occasionally made in Catholic countries, and par- 
ticularly in the Papal states, for the purpose of destroying it. 
Numerous instances arc on record, in whicii it has hy Catholic 
piicsts in Ireland been locked np, defaced, burnt, and buried ; 
and curses have been pronounced by priests on those who icad it 
themselves, or hear it read by others. JCvery one of the cxhoita- 
tions and admonitions of tlie Catholic clergy, aiul the whole of ihe 
Catholic catechisms w'e have ever .seen, printed either for the use 
of the young or adult, arc invariably diiected to the enfoi cement of 
this grand object. No doubt Bibles, !^ew 'IVstamenls, and oilier 
religious manuals, are now circulated by the priests in Ireland, but 
this is not done voluntarily, but by compuLsiou. J)r. iNlageo, the late 
admirable Archbishop of Dublin, in his examination before the 
House of Cords in 1823, declared it to be bis opinion that ‘the 
lowest class of .Boiiian Catholics hardly knew before these discus- 
sions that there was such a book as llic Bible.’ + The activity of 
the Protestants in circulating the Sciiptuies and other theological 
works, reluctantly compelled ihein to adopt a course which they 
thought more advisable than doing nothing. Finding that the 
Bible could not be withheld from their Hocks altogether, they have 
been* reduced to the necessity of distributing it themselves, but 
they have done this as seldom as possible, or otherwise than in ex- 
tracts, always in their own grossly erroneous version, and accom- 
panied w ith their o\m notes and comments. Popular legends, 
amusing fables, and details of the pomp and ceremonies of the 

* Kighth Report of the Coinmisiiioncr.s on Irish Education. Ap. jt. 141. 

, f Archbishop of Dublin’s Evidence, 8vo. ed. p. 10. 
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Romish church, are industriously circulated along with it to divert 
the attention of the people from a sort of reading to which the dis- 
like of their spiritual chiefs is so unconquerable. Had all this been 
temporary and accidental, or could it have been represented as the 
work of unconnected misguided paitizans of Catholicism, it would 
have been unjust to have brought such things as a charge against 
the whole church. But its stoppage of all the channels through 
which religious information could be conveyed has been de- 
termined and systematic, and it denounces as vehemenlly as it 
ever did that exercise of private judgment in religious matters, 
whicli it uas the inaiu object of the Relorination to vindicate and 
establish. JSowhere have its exertions been more successful than 
among the Catholics of Ireland, and in no age or country have 
the effects of ignorance been displayed more deplorably. 

Intolerance^ next to ignorance, is the chief fouiulaiion on which 
the Catholic religion rests. Where people arc Catholics only in 
form, as in J^ance and parts of (iJernvany ; where tlicy derive great 
gains from Protestants, as in Italy; wheie there are few Pro- 
testants, as in Spain and Portugal ; or few Catholics, as in England 
and Scotland ; the spirit of the Roman Catholic religion remains 
quiescent. But give it the power, and let it either hope to gain 
or fear to lose asceiidencv, and it has never yet failed to exhibit 
itself in its genuine colours. It never was more intolerant than it 
is in Ireland at the present moment. W e hope it will never dare 
again to perpetrate such massacres as occurred in L ister in 1041, 
oV ill Prance on the day of St. Baitholomcw in hut it has 

for years been carrying on a steady persecution in tleiail, and the 
lellers anil harangues of such men as Dr. APHale and Pathcr 
Kelioc assure us that it is not the foihearaiice of the priests 
which prevents it from being of a more sweeping and sanguinary 
character. 

It is no favourable symptom of the times, that the Protestants 
of England and Scotland either doubt or disregard the sufferings 
to which many of their poorer brethren in Ireland aie now sub- 
jected. Wc regret we have not space to lav before our readers 
even a selection of the instances of hardship and atrocity whicli 
liavc occurred. We refer them, among other sources of informa- 
tion, to the printed Reports of the Inspectors General of Police, 
and of the Intimidation Committee; to Seyniom’s Popery in Ire- 
land ; to the Repoitsof the Achill Mission; to those of the School 
and Bible Society ; Irish Society — ami to the present state of the 
parish of Kihneague, in the county of Kildaic, wheie a Protestant 
population of six or seven persons has within the last seven-years 
swelled into a colony of 520 persons, who, instead of emigrating 
from Ireland, have flocked thither for safety from the neighbouring 
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counties. The facts attested in these documents are so ntimerpiis 
and precise, and vouched by persons so remote and unconnected, 
that to suppose them to be generally the result of fabrication or 
conspiracy is utterly impossible. 

This persecution, though not universal, appears to be extended 
in a greater or less degree to most places where it can be carried 
on with impunity, and is likely to prove effectual. Those against 
whom it is most directed are insulated Protestants, or Protes- 
tant families, and particularly such persons as have withdrawn, 
or seem likely to withdraw from the Roman Catholic Church. 
The Catholics will not work for such persons, sell to them, or buy 
from them. Their cattle and horses are houghed, maimed, and 
poisoned ; and they themselves are hooted, pelted, beaten, waylaid, 
shot at, and murdeied. It appears to us to be as completely 
proved as any charge ever was in a court of justice, that these 
unchristian proceedings are deliberately and systematically en- 
couraged by the priests, through the instrumentality of a barbarous 
and ignorant multitude, whom they induce in this manner, by 
the tenors of ecclesiastical censure, to advance the interests of the 
Catholic cause. VVe should like to be distinctly informed, what 
useful purposes a Protestant government is likely to further either 
now or hereafter, by granting any kind of permanent establish- 
ment to a religion, whose people commit such deeds, and whose 
ministers are actuated by such a spirit. 

Least of all is the present crisis an expedient opportunity to 
attempt it. Of the rapid and decided improvement which has 
lately taken place in the Established Church of Ireland, we have 
already taken notice. The Church of Rome we believe to be 
ill a very different condition. At no period did the Catholics so 
far outnumber the Protestants as is commonly apprehended. 
The Catholics are in the habit of circulating representations on 
this and other topics, so totally devoid of truth, that it is desir- 
able to make it known, so far as it can be ascertained, how the fact 
actually stands. Boulter calculated the proportion of Catholics 
to Protestants in his time to be as 5 to 1. By the first Report of 
the Commissioners of Public Instruction,* tlie whole population 
of Ireland amounted, in 1S34, to 7,943,940. 

Of these are Catholics . . 6,427,712 

Protestants, Members of the Esta- 
blished Church . . 852,064 

Presbyterians . . . 642,356 

Other Protestant Dissenters 21,808 

1,516,928 

7,943,940 
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The general amount of population here given may be correct, 
but from particulars which have come to our knowledge, we are not 
disposed to place any reliance on the relative numbers of Catho- 
lics and Protestants. In the parish of Bray, in the county of 
Wicklow, for instance, the number of Protestants amounted in 
1831, according to the Commissioners, to 874. In 1834, the 
vicar returned the number at 603, presenting thus a diniiiiution 
in three years of 271. The explanation of this apparently un- 
accountable circumstance is, we understand, a very simple one : 
— Bray is a favourite summer retreat of the inhabitants of 
Dublin among the Wicklow mountains. The vicar’s return 
of the population of Bray was delayed in 1834 until after that 
of Dublin had been made, so that the Protestant population 
sojourning at Bray in summer, and in Dublin in ^vinter, has 
been wholly excluded from the census of that year ! Kilmeugue, 
in which we have said there is now a colony of 320 Protestant 
refugees, is said to be a parish by itself, and as no such parish 
appears in the Report of the Instruction Commissioners, we are 
inclined to suspect it has been omitted altogether. We have 
heard so much of other oversights, as well as of the anxiety of 
priests to swell the numbers of the Catholics, and the back- 
wardness of Protestants to avow themselves as such, when it may 
expose them to danger, that we are inclined to think, that the 
real number of the Protestants comes nearer to two millions, and 
that of the Catholics to six millions, than the amount at which 
they are made to stand in the census taken by the Commissioners 
of Public Instruction. Whether we be mistaken in this point or 
not, we are satisfied the Catholics have been estimated as much 
too high as the Protestants have been too low, and that the dis- 
proportion between them is diminishing. Though thd Romish 
Church.be to all appearance nearly as strong as ever, we believe 
that at this moment it is shaken to its very foundation. Converts 
from it have already been made in considerable numbers, and 
many more, whenever they can do it with security, are prepared 
to follows They would have withdrawn before now, as Romish 
ecclesiastics well know, if it were not for their foresight of that 
unrelenting pei'secution which would immediately be declared 
against them. 

It is not from without alone the danger of the Romish Church 
proceeds. Religious agitation within, prevails as much as poU^ 
tical agitation without. The priests feel the influence of the same 
light which is breaking in upon their flocks. Some of them 
have intimated that they saw no harm in reading the Bible ; and 
others have gone so far as to tell their people, from the pulpit or 
the altar, that they expected to And in each house a New Testa- 
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meht at their next visitation. The doubts and divisions which 
have arisen among the . Catholic clergy are so remarkable that 
they have attracted no ordinary share of public attention. Thus 
the Rev. D, Croly says, in his Essay on Ecclesiastical Finance 

‘ The difference as to the exact nature of the Sacrament, or its in- 
visible contents, turns principally on metaphysical questions relating 
to certain attributes of matter, called substance and accident. The 
dispute concerning Papal jurisdiction is more a question of Church 
discipline than of faith. The common notion people entertain of 
infallibility is, that whatever is taught and presented by the Church 
is coinformable to truth and divine revelation. This notion cannot 
be correct, for the people are taught through the medium of indivi- 
duals, who may and do inculcate many errors and superstitions. This 
infallibility ^ould be supposed to extend to whatever is embodied in 
religion by Church authority. Yet this is not the case. To prove 
which, it is sufficient to refer to the Homan Breviary, the Office 
Book of the Secular Clergy, which contains old women’s tales in 
abundance.’ — pp. 14-lS. 

The Rev. Michael Crotty, in a letter dated Birr, December, 
1823, addressed to Dr. Murray, titular Archbishop of Dublin, 
addresses him in the following terms : — 

‘ My cousin and I have resisted and withstood the encroachments 
of prerogative. We have combated in support of the people’s rights ; 
we have battled in the cause of pure and genuine Christianity ; we 
have struggled against the inroads of opulent oppression, and opposed 
the exercise of popish tyranny and despotism. We have abolished the 
worship of saints and images, and the abominable superstitions of the 
scapular. We have put an end to the anti-Cliristiuii system of the 
clay-money, which was a grosS imposition on the simplicity and cre- 
dulity of the multitude — an absurd perveraion of religion and common 
sense; we have exploded a most nefarious custom, generated by 
clerical avarice, and perpetuated by the tyranny and despotism of the 
priests. Wc have scourged the clerical abominations of the diocese 
of Killaloe upon the vicarious hack of a drivelling and incapable 
administration. We have kept oiir ground in Birr during ten years 
of the most unrelenting pcirsecution recorded in the annals of either 
ancient or modern times, against the power and influence of the i)apal 
hierarchy — against the persecution of the Whig government. We 
have enlarged the views, liberalised the minds, expanded the ideas, 
and elevated the characters of the Roman Catholics of the town and 
parish of Birr, and rescued them from the dregs of popery and super- 
stition. The times in which we live, my Lord, are big with por- 
tentous events. There is a spirit of inquiry abroad ; — another light 
i? bur-sting upon the land ; — the march of intellect is progressive. 
The pries^ are beginning to see the errors of Popery, and are heartily 
sick and tired of the working of the system. Let the Church of 
Rome abandon the errors and superstitions she has ingrafted upon 
• pure 
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pure and genuine Christianity ; — let her cast away from her with a 
generous scorn and a holy indignation all those idolatrous trinkets^ 
which are the pledges of her alienation from Christ and his Gospel, 
and the monuments of her shame. Then, and not till then, will she 
return once more into the bosom of the Catholic Church, and to the 
original purity and simplicity of faith which she preached when Paul 
addressed his epistle to her.’^ 

Such language as this has not been heard within the Church 
of Rome since tlie beginning of the sixteenth century. It has 
been rend with curiosity and surprise by Protestants and Catholics 
in every corner of the empire, and it cannot be believed, that it 
would have been adopted by Mr. Croly or Mr. Crotty, unless 
they had been sure that a certain portion of their brethren parti- 
cipated in their sentiments. The whole fabric of Popish super- 
stition, though it still stands entire, from distrust and dissension 
within, and tlie multiplying assaults of its enemies from without, 
presents every day fresh symptoms of weakness and decay. In 
such a conjuncture as this, for a JVolestant government to coun- 
teract the efforts w'hich Protestants are now making to subdue 
ecclesiastical domination and intolerance, and to subsidise a per- 
manent body of priests or preceptors of any kind, to train up the 
young and instruct the old, in ways in which they should not go, 
and doctrine they ought not to believe, is a line of policy as in- 
compatible with political wisdom, as with the religious principles 
of the Reformation. 

'Fo those who are content to form their opinion upon historical 
evidence alone, llic experience we have had of the .concessions 
which have been already made to the Catholics ought to be suffi- 
ciently conclusive. Of these concessions there are three which are 
deserving of inoic than ordinary consideiation : the grant of the 
elective franchise in 179^^; — the establishment of the college at 
Maynooth in 17})3 ; — and the admission of Catliolics to seats in 
parliament, together with the removal of all other Catholic dis- 
abilities in 1829. The discussions which ended in the grant of 
the elective franchise to the Catliolics by the Irish parliament in 
1793, are upon record. It is necessary to advert here only to its 
practical effects. A freehold of the yearly value of forty sliillings 
constituted the qualitication in England, and for i^rotestants in 
Ireland. Our own impression is, that in England it had become 
much too low, for at least a century before 1829* But how- 
ever that might be, to extend such a qualification to the Catholics 
of Ireland, who were in no one respect qualified for the privilege 
they were called upon to exercise, was one of the wildest legis- 
lative experiments ever attempted. We do not now object to such 

* Times newspapt^ of January 12, 1836. 
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an overwhelming majority of those who w^ere thus made electors 
being Catholics, butio persons of such condition being made elec- 
tors at all. Country gentlemen covered their estates with freeholds, 
while they drove their tenants like cattle to the hustings, and it is 
confidently said, in many instances, sold their votes to the highest 
bidder in the market. They have now the mortification, in con- 
sequence of the influence of priests and intrigues of agitators, to 
find this brute electoral force which tliey had organized, regularly 
arrayed against them. The elective franchise was considerably 
raised by the Catholic Relief Act of 1829, and tlie Irish Reform 
Act of 1832; but these laws have already been denounced in 
principle, and are eluded in practice, and Mr. O’Connell and 
his thirty follow'ers now ride into the House of Commons on the 
backs of an ignorant rabble, whose proceedings are already as fero- 
cious as they formerly w^ere abject, and sufficient of themselves to 
stamp disgrace on a whole system of representation. For certain 
purposes, the efficiency of this first great Catholic concession 
must have exceeded the expectations of its most sanguine ad- 
mirers ; but as to producing any solid advantages to Ireland, 
past or prospective, no decisive change w^as ever more signally 
unsuccessful. 

The next remarkable concession made to the Catholics was the 
establishment of the Roman Catholic College at Maynooth. This 
establishment owes its foundation to the liberality of the Irish 
parliament, and the discussions of the time will testify the san- 
guine and confident expectations entertained by the promoters of 
the scheme, of the loyalty and attachment which its future sons 
would disseminate among the Catholic population of the country. 
As the college has now been in operation for nearly forty years, 
and almost the whole of the active Catholic priesthood stationed 
throughout Ireland has been educated within its walls, we ought 
now to be reaping the fruits, which such a seminary is calculated 
to yield. What they have proved to be, the following witnesses 
will bear testimony. 

The Rev. Michael Crotty, part of whose letter to the titular 
Archbishop of Dublin has been already quoted, thus expresses 
himself with respect to the* College of Maynooth : — 

‘ You have charged me with having opposed, when a student in 
Maynooth, the authorities of that house. Yes ; I denounced in terms 
of honest indignation the vicious, narrow, and ruinous system of edu- 
cation pursued in that house, which is the hot-bed of bigotry, intole- 
rance, and superstition, where hypocrisy is religion, and knavery 
mokiiity. • Yes; I joined issue with the “Courier** newspaper, and 
publicly anid openly declared that the College of Maynooth has never 
yet produced a gentleman or a scholar, and that there never was an 
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establishment that stands more in need of a speedy reformation than that 
house, where 400 Popish priests are fed and educated by the liberality 
of a Protestant government, and who are let loose upon the world to 
disseminate the unchristian and anti-social doctrines and principles of 
bigotry and intolerance whicli they are taught in that house. To 
these priests, who are the busy and active agents of Mr. O Connell, 
may be imputed the pernicious system of agitation, and the other 
numberless calamities that now distract and afflict our unfortunate 
country. To these bigots may be imputed the calumnies that are 
every day heaped upon the Protestant establishment, and to whose 
violent and inflammatory language from their altars may be attributed 
the hatred and the murder of the Protestant clergy of Ireland. 

Mr. O’Beiriie, in a pamphlet lately published by him on the 
state, studies, and discipline of the college, says — 

‘ It has neither secured to the Roman Catholic priesthood a better 
education, nor a larger share of loyalty. 1 trust I shall be able amply 
to demonstrate both parts of this proposition. I shall endeavour to 
show, tliat while the education is by no means better in point of 
quality, the character of the priesthood has been lowered by the 
admission, in consequence of the facilities presented by government, 
of a less respectable class of persons into the college than those who 
formerly entered into the sacerdotal office. Of their increased loyalty 
I need scarcely become the eulogist, but I will demonstrate that a 
system of tyrannical misrule exists within the walls of the college, 
which, while it tends to degrade the minds of the students, and to 
render them in after life the ready tools of any agitator who chooses 
to put an unprincipled system of terrorism into ])ractice, also sets the 
government of the country at defiance, and renders most of its mea- 
sures nugatory, in spite of tlie hundreds of thousands of pounds which 
it has improvidently lavished upon that institution.’ 

After copious details on these subjects, the author ends thus : 
‘And now I challenge inquiry into the truth of every particular 
w’liich I have stated. I challenge any man w’ho is acquainted 
the College of Maynooth to contradict any one of my statements 
lie ciin prove me to have maligned the institution or its inmates in 
single instance, I invite, nay, implore, that a new commission of in- 
quiry be issued, and that the inquiry be directed to be heldwdthin the 
college. J invite such an inquiry, and pledge myself to an authenti- 
cation of every statement Avhich has been made in tlie previous part 
of this work.’* 

We shall conclude with the opinion delivered by Mr. Inglis* 
whose travels have within the last year or two been in very general 
circulation: — 

‘ I had ample opportunities of forming comparisons between the 
priest of the olden time, and the priest of Maynooth ; and wifr every 
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disposition to deal by both fairly, 1 returned to Dublin with a perfect 
conviction of the justice of the opinions 1 had heard expressed. I 
found the old foreign-educated priest a gentleman of frank easy de- 
portment, and good general information ; but by no means, in general, 
so good a Catholic as his brother of Maynooth. Him I found either a 
coarse, vulgar-minded man, or a stiff, close, very conceited man ; but 
in every instance popislv to the backbone : learned, I dare say, in 
theology, but profoundly ignorant of all that liberalizes the mind ; a 
hot zealot in religion ; and fully impressed with, or professing to be 
impressed with, a sense of his consequence and influence. 1 enter- 
tain no doubt that the disorders which originate in hatred of Pro- 
testantism have been increased by the Maynooth education of the 
Catholic priesthood. It is the Maynooth priest who is the agitat- 
ing priest, and if the foreign-educated priest chance to be a liberal- 
minded man, less a zealot and less a hater of Protestantism, than is 
consistent with the present spirit of Catholicism in Ireland, straight- 
way an assistant red-hot from Maynooth is appointed to the parish, 
and, in fact, the old priest is virtually displaced. In no country in 
Europe, no, not even in Spain, is the spirit of Popery so intensely 
anti-protestant as in Ireland.’* 

Whether Mr. Crotty sustained any injury, real or supposed, 
during his continuance in college, or from any of its members 
afterwards, we cannot say. He by his own admission risks iiis 
character upon the statement he has made. Mr. O’Beirne suf- 
fered expulsion, and therefore his narrative ought to be received 
with caution ; but his statements are so circumstantial and con- 
sistent, and he so boldly challenges inquiry into their truth, that 
they cannot fail to produce a powerful impression, and we do not 
understand they have yet been publicly or privately contradicted, 
Mr. Inglis is a witness above all suspicion, for the whole cast of 
his opinions affords sufficient security that he has set down nothing 
against the college but what a regard to truth compelled him to 
mention. These authorities might be confirmed, if it w^ere re- 
quisite, by collateral evidence to any extent, and of every descrip- 
tion ; but the character which, by the tacit consent even of the 
Romanists themselves, has been universally stamped upon the col- 
lege, renders them superfluous. What then has been the effect 
of this rare example of Protestant generosity ? That almost the 
whole of its jpupils have there imbibed the most inveterate hatred 
to the Protestant religion, Protestant establishment, and Pro- 
testant connection ; and, on becoming intrusted with the cure of 
souls, have diligently laboured to imbue their flocks with the 
same sentiments. 


* Inglis’B Tour in Ireland, 1833t The same author’s Travels in Spain appeared a 
ftw years earlier. 
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This brings us to the great concluding Act of £niancipation in 
which the Catholics had so often assured their Protestant 
fellow-subjects was the whole end and object of their warmest 
wishes. No incapacity can be named, to which any reasonable 
Catholic can now make any objection. He is eligible to all 
offices under the crown, civil and military, except those of Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and Lord High Com- 
missioner to the Church of Scotland. The whole penal laws have 
been swept away, and all restrictions upon the trade of Ireland 
have been removed. The British market is open to every kind of 
Irish produce ; there are no assessed taxes in Ireland — and arti- 
cles of British or foreign produce consumed in Ireland, either 
pay no taxes at all, or taxes considerably lower than those to 
which they are subject in the sister island. No man, of what- 
ever creed or party, will venture to say that any English interest 
in opposition to the Irish is now encouraged at the Castle : — more 
than two-thirds of the business of every session is devoted to the 
real or pretended business of Ireland ; the most sinccrie and 
anxious desire is manifested by both English and Scottish mem- 
bers to promote its interests; and large sums of public money are 
annually voted for the improvement of its manufactures, harbours, 
roads, bridges, roads, and rivers. 

In consequence of all these acts of kindness and consideration 
has agitation cither ceased or slackened ? Not for a moment. In 
defiance of one of the express provisions of the Act of 1829, 
several of the Catholic bishops have, in open published docu- 
ments, to say nothing of social life and clerical functions, assumed 
and blazoned their titular dignity ; and in contravention of the dis- 
tinctly explained and avowed intent, if not of the letter of another 
of its enactments, Roman Catholic members of the House of 
Commons immediately asserted their right of voting upon all 
questions affecting the present Church establishment. The Act 
itself had scarcely received the royal assent, when the Romanists 
insultingly intimated that the favour had come too late ; that no 
gratitude was due for what their power and position had extorted ; 
and complaints of the misgoveriinient and oppression of England 
are still wafted on the wings of every gale that blows from Ire- 
land. The House of Commons is year after year converted into 
a committee-room for the promotion of Romish discontent. Its 
tone is insensibly lowered, the character of the country injured 
abroad, and its business impeded at home, by a style of conver- 
sation and debate, to which until of late it had been wholly 
unaccustomed. Is there to be no end of this ceaseless and 
unmeaning clamour? Why has not Mr. O'Connell, who, like 
Hotspur’s starling, speaking nothing but Mortimer ^ scarcely utters 
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any sound in or out of parliament but justice for JreZand-^why 
lias he not been formally called upon to make out a specific list 
of the grievances he affects to be lamenting? The substantial 
justice which Ireland has long I'equired was ten years’ subjection 
to martial law under such an officer as Cromwell, whose strictness 
and impartiality would have thoroughly habituated the country to 
peace and good order. A course of discipline of this sort would 
put an end to the murders of Tipperary, and the turbulence of 
Fathers M^Iale, Kehoe, and Maher for ever. It has long been 
the misfortune of Ireland to have institutions forced upon it, in 
imitation of those of England, for which it was obviously iiniit. 
The justice w'hich Mr. O’Connell and his followers want is of a 
very different sort. The real purpose of the justice w'hicli they 
are invoking never was more truly or forcibly expressed than in 
the follow'ing words of one of the most distinguished statesmen of 
his age or country : — 

‘ If government/ said Lord Clare, ‘ is to yield to the claims of the 
Popish subjects of this country, to be admitted to political pow’er on 
the gibund of right, I desire to know where w’e are to make a stand ? 
Religion is the great bond of society, and, therefore, in every country 
there must be a religion connected with the stale, and maintained by it 
against all attacks and encroachments; and tlierefore 1 deny the right 
of any man wlio dissents from the religion ^established by the state 
to demand admission into the state, upon which alone the established 
religion can rest for support. Should parliament once admit the 
claims of Irish Papists to political power on tlie ground of right, I de- 
sire to know where we arc to draw a line ? If Papists have a right to 
sit in parliament, they have a right to fill every office in the state — 
they have a right to pay tithes exclusively to their own clergy — tlicy 
have a right to restore the pomp and splendour of their religion — they 
have a right to be governed exclusively by the laws of their oivn church 
•^they have a right to seat their bishops in the House of Lords — they 
have a right to seat a Popish prince on the throne — they liave a right 
to subvert the established government, and to make this a Popish 
coiintiy, which I haveUtlie doubt is their ultimate object,* 

These remarkable words, which were uttered in the Irish House 
of Lords not very long before the rebellion broke out in 1798, 
are as characteristic of Homisli agitators of every class and 
denomination in 3836, as they were of the Society of United 
liishm'cn, to whom Lord Clare applied them. The commotion 
and excitement wdiicli has disturbed and perveiled Ireland for 
almost the whole of the intervening period has at last acquired a 
degree of force and extension which must speedily either increase 
or diminish. In the latter case, the mass of the Koinan Culliolics 
tired with the length and violence of their own exertions, and 
calmed and enlightened by the spread of religious truth, will burst 
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the bonds by which they have hitherto been enthralled, and priests 
and agitators will sink back into their proper place together. This is 
the course which all wise and good men w^ould wish events to take, 
and such an alternative is by no means hopeless. On the other 
hand, let the agitation which now prevails be pushed but a little 
farther, and then that formidable conflict between the Reformed 
and Roman Churches will begin, for which so many concurrent 
circumstances have been making preparation. None but those 
who have closely attended to the subject can fully comprehend 
the irreconcileable dift’eiences which exist betw'een them. Philo- 
sophers and statesmen may depend upon it, that every attempt to 
effect a compromise between them, and to make them co-operate 
ill the work of education, or co-exist as national establishments, 
will finally prove abortive. Among those who are warmly attached 
to the principles of the Reformation, which we believe the great 
body of Protestants of all ranks and in all parts of the kingdom to 
be, every proposal made in favour of the Roman Catholic Church 
will create permanent distrust and dissatisfaction, as going too far ; 
while it will with equal certainty fail to conciliate the Catholics, as 
not going far enough, it is our belief that concession has gone 
too far already. We well know the difliculties with whidi the 
whole of this subject is surrounded — but a stand must be made 
somewhere ; and if parliament and the government were tempe- 
rately to intimate their determination of being braved and biow'- 
beateii no longer, we arc persuaded the Roman Catholics would 
speedily be brought to reason. If this be not done, point after 
point will be given up to no purpose, and their demands will 
rise, as the means of concession become exhausted. At first their 
alleged rights were respectfully solicited : now they are extorted ; 
and at last they will be proclaimed in the shout of rebellion. 
Whether the promoters of the movement ever have, or have not, 
taken a Calm and comprehensive survey of the consequences which 
must attend the catastrophe they aie urging forward — if that 
movement be prolonged but a few years longer, it will inevitably 
terminate in the entire extinction of the pow'er and prospects of the 
Irish Catholics, or the dismemberment of the British empire. 
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Art, VI. — Journal of the Arctic Land Expedition to the 
Mouth of the Great Fish Rivery and along the Shores of the 
Arctic Ocean, in the Years 1833, 1834, and 1835. By Cap- 
tain Back, li.N. Commander of the Expedition. 1 vol. 8vo. 
London, Murray. Paris, Galignani. Brussels, Pratt & Barry. 
Leipsig, Black & Armstrong. Erankfort, Jiigel. Philadelphia, 
Carey & Hart. 183(3. 

^HIS is an honest book — the production of a plain, straight- 
forward, veracious traveller — and that is saying a great deal. 
If Captain Back be not known to the reading world as an 
author, his name, at least, is familiar to all who have taken any 
interest in the northern expeditions of Franklin and Richardson, 
of whose perilous adventures he was the constant sharer and 
unflinching companion. In the course of these enterprises he 
distinguished himself on two occasions, the object being that of 
extending the geography of the sea-coast of the arctic regions of 
North America, and of confirming the accounts given by Hearnc 
and Mackenzie, the first travellers who had reached these shores ; 
and at the same time to endeavour to ascertain the continuity or 
otherwise of a water-coinmunicatioii between Behring’s Strait 
and Hudson’s Bay. There is nothing perhaps on record more 
truly aflecting than the simple and unadorned tale told by 
Sir John Franklin of the almost unparalleled sufferings wdiich 
he and his companions were doomed to undergo from the fatigue 
of travelling hundreds of miles amidst frost and snow-storms, with- 
out shelter, without fire, and without food ; so nearly at one time 
reduced to a state of absolute starvation, as to be driven to the last 
resource of devouring their own shoes and leather gun-cases, ren- 
dered somewhat perhaps more palatalde by the addition of a 
miserably bitter lichen which they picked off the rocks. We 
advert to these adventures now to show that Captain Back, in 
voluntarily undertaking the one here recorded, was fully aware of 
the dangers, the privations, and the hardships which it was nil but 
certain it would be his lot again to suffer. It was with such a 
^prospect before his eyes, that on hearing, when in Italy, in the 
year 1832, that the fate of Ross and his companions still remained 
uncertain, he hastened to England, with the intention of offering 
his services to government to conduct an expedition in search of 
them. He arrived here at the moment when such an expedition 
was in preparation ; and it is almost unnecessary to add that the 
volunteer services of Captain (then Commander) Back were joy- 
fully accepted. 

After the accounts we have formerly given of the expeditions 
under Sir John Franklin and Dr. Richardson in the northern re- 
gions 
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gions of America, it would be idle in us to enter into a particular 
description of the incidents in Captain Back’s. In his own nervous 
and picturesque narrative, the details of even the first part of his 
travels are most interesting: the best analysis we could afford 
would seem a mere repetition. 

Captain Back left London on the I7th February, 1833, ac- 
companied by Mr. King, a surgeon, and three men, two of whom 
had gained experience under Sir John Franklin. At New York 
they received every possible attention and hospitality ; and a steam- 
vessel was offered for their conveyance to Albany. Nothing could 
exceed the kindness and exertions of Governor Simpson and all 
the servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company. A sufficient number 
of voyageurs were procured at I-<a Chine ; and Captain Back was 
ready to leave Norway House on the 28th June with sixteen 
persons, consisting of steersmen, carpenters, artillery-men, fisher- 
men, and voyageurs, to whom were afterwards added nine others. 

‘ This,* says the Captain, * was a happy day for me ; and as the 
canoe pushed off from the bank, my heart swelled with hope and joy. 
Now, for the first time, I saw myself in a condition to verify the kind 
anticipations of my friends. The preliminary difficulties had been 
overcome : I was fairly on the way to the accomplishment of the 
benevolent errand on which I had been commissioned ; and the con- 
templation of an object so worthy of all exertion, in which I thought 
myself at length free to indulge, raised my spirits to a more than ordi- 
nary pitch of excitement.’ — p. 57. 

At Pine Portage he met with Mr, McLeod, one of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s servants, and though this gentleman was on 
his w'ay to Canada for the re-establishmcnt of iiis health, no sooner 
did he learn the humane object of the mission, than he determined 
at once to sacrifice his own plans to the pleasure of becoming the 
companion of Back ; by which disinterested act, six persons — 
Mr. McLeod, his wife, three children, and a servant — were added 
to the eight, who with their baggage had already pretty well filled 
the single canoe. This, however, it appears, w'as nothing unusual, 
and not to be compared with the compact way in which the Indians 
stow themselves. A whole fleet of their canoes Nvas met on tlie 
Slave River descending from the Great Slave Lake : the descrip- 
tion of one of them is as follows : — 

‘ It was small even for a canoe ; and how eight men, women, and 
children contrived to stow away their legs in a space not more than 
large enough for three Europeans, would have been a puzzling pro- 
blem to one unacquainted wdth the suppleness of an Indian's unban- 
daged limbs. There, however, they were, in a temperature of 66®, 
packed heads and tails, like Yarmouth herrings — half naked — their 
hair in elf-locks, long and matted — filthy beyond description — and 
all squalling together. To complete the picture, their dogs, scarce 

• one 
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0] De dejifrec below them, formed a sort of body-guard on each side of 
the river, and as the canoe glided away with the current, all the 
animals together, human and canine, set up a shrill and horrible yell/ 

7D. 

From the chief of these people, who went by the name of * Le 
Camarade de Mandeville,’ Captain Back received important in- 
formation, which he afterwards ascertained to be correct, of two 
great rivers beyond the Great Slave Lake, the Teh- Ion and the 
Thlew-ee-choli, the latter of which he was destined to navigate to 
its source. On the 8th August the party reached Great Slave 
Lake, and were received at Fort Resolution, a station of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, by Mr. M‘Donnell, the gentleman in charge". 
Determined to lose no lime in search of the river that was to con- 
duct him to the sea, Captain Back set out on the lltli, in an old 
canoe, with his servant, an Englishman, a Canadian, two half- 
breeds, and two Indians, on an exploring expedition. All was 
plain-sailing as far as the eastern portion of Great Slave Lake, 
into which fell an unknown river, with a steep and rocky bed, to 
which the name of Hoar-frost River was given. We have a beau- 
tiful print of Beverley’s Fall, near the mouth of this river, which 
will convey an idea of what these falls, so very numerous in all 
the rivers of North America, are. Indeed, this particular river 
was so encumbered with cascades and rapids, that not only 
their baggage and provisions but the canoe also had to be car- 
ried up the high, steep, and rugged ridges, over swamps of thick 
stunted firs, and open spaces barren and desolate^ on which ‘ crag 
was piled upon crag to a height of two thousand feet from the 
base/ The labour w'as excessive ; but, says our traveller — 

‘ The laborious duty which had been thus satisfactorily performed 
W’as rendered doubly severe by the combined attack of myriads of sand- 
flies and mosquitos, which made our faces stream with blood. There 
is certainly no form of wretchedness, among those to w’hich the 
chequered life of a voyageur is exposed, at once so great and so humi- 
liating, as the torture inflicted by these puny blood-suckers. To avoid 
them is impossible ; and as for defending Jiimself, though for a time 

1) 6 may go on crushing by thousands, he cannot long maintain the 
unequal conflict ; so that at last, subdued by pain and fatigue, he 
throws himself in despair with his face to the earth, and, half sulFo- 
cated in his blanket, groans aw’ay a few hours of sleepless rest.*— p. 1 17. 

The mild and gentle character of the gallant Franklin is gene- 
rally well known; but Back mentions an anecdote, of which he 
was reminded by an old Indian, of his patient and humane for- 
bearance even to the meanest and most tormenting of God’s 
creatures : — 

‘ It was the custom of Sir John Franklin never to kill a fly, and, 
though teased by them beyond expression, especially when engaged 

in 
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in taking observations, he would quietly desist from his work, and 
patiently blow the half-gorged intruders’ from his hands—** the world 
was wide enough for both.” This was jocosely remarked upon at the 
time by Akaitcho and the four or five Indians who accompanied him ; 
but the impression, it seems, had sunk deep, for on Maufelly’s seeing 
me fill my tent with smoke, and then throw open the front and beat 
the sides all round with leafy branches, to drive out the stupified pests 
before I went to rest, he could not refrain from expressing his sur- 
prise that I should be so unlike the old who would not destroy 
so much as a single mosquito.’ — p. 180. 

It would almost seem that these creatures are imperisliable ; at 
least they survive a second year. If we recollect rightly, it is Ellis, 
in his account of the doleful voyage of Captain James, who says, 
he carried a frozen mass of what he thought peat, and laid it before 
the fire, when shortly the whole room was filled with a cloud of 
mosquitos ; they had clustered together, and become a frozen 
mass, like bees when about to cast their swarms.^ Many other of 
the inferior and cold-blooded classes of animals freeze in the 
w inter and revive in the spring. The sw'arms of sand-flies — called 
brulofs by the Canadians — seem to be fully as annoying as the 
mosquitos. 

* As we dived into the confined and suffocating chasms, or waded 
through the close swamps, they rose in clouds, actually darkening 
the air: to see or to speak was equally difficult, for they rushed at 
every undefended part, and fixed their poisonous fangs in an instant. 
Our faces streamed >vith blood, as if leeches had been applied; and 
there was a burning and irritating pain, followed by immediate in- 
flammation, and producing giddiness which almost drove us mad. 
Whenever w’e halted, w'hich the nature of the country compelled us to 
do often, the men, even Indians, threw themselves on their faces, and 
moaned with pain and agony. My arms being less encumbered, 1 
defended myself in some degree by waving a branch in each hand ; 
but even with this and the aid of a veil and stout leather gloves, I did 
not escape without severe punishment. For the time, 1 thought the 
tiny plagues worse even than mosquitos.' — p. 179. 

The liver became more rocky, and cataract succeeded cataract 
in quick succession, so as to render it perfectly iinnavigable. At 
length 

‘ One or tw’O more rapids, and a narrow fall of twenty feet, termi^ 
nated the ascent of this turbulent and unfriendly river. Nothing, 
however, can be more romantically beautiful than the wild scenery of 
its course. High rocks beetling over the rapids like towers, or rent 
into the most diversified forms, gay with various-coloured mOsses, or 
shaded by overhanging trees — now a tranquil pool, lying like a sheet 
of silver — now the dash and foam of a cataract, — these are a part 
only of its picturesque and striking features.’— p, 1 19, 
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Here a poor Indian came up, who had left the party some days 
before with only two charges of powder, which he had lost, im- 
ploring something for his family to eat. * Had there been only 
my wife with me,’ he said in a faint voice, ^ I would not have 
troubled the chiefs for we could have lived upon berries ; but 
when [ looked upon my child, and heard its cries, niy heart failed 
me, and I sought for relief.’ More rapids were to be passed, and 
more fatiguing portages to be surmounted, much to the annoyance 
of the crew. At length, however, they gained the summit. 

Beyond this was a lake with some dark fir-trees on its margin, 
and farther on another of very considerable dimensions to which 
Back gave the name of Walmesley. But it now became evident 
that the guide w^as completely at fault, and he admitted that he had 
not been in this part of the country since he was a boy. They 
continued, however, to paddle away along the edge of a sheet of 
old ice. The thermometer was down to 31°, yet' the mosquitos 
and the briilots swarmed innumerable, and were most tormenting. 
At the spot where they encamped no living thing besides these 
was seen or heard ; the air was calm, the lake unruffled — * it 
seemed,’ says our traveller, ^ as if Nature had fallen into a trance, 
for nil was silent and motionless as death.’ At length the guide 
discovered some sand-hills, and beyond them a great lake, at the 
sight of which his countenance lighted up, and he said, doubtingly, 
^ These places look familiar to me.’ The canoe was dragged 
among the sand-hills, and having navigated Clinton-Glolden Lake, 
they entered the largest that had yet occurred. To this splendid 
sheet of water Captain Back gave the name of Aylmer, in honour 
of the late governor-general of Canada. On the high sand-liills 
at- the eastern extremily of this lake Captain Back observed some 
little rills of water, which took a northerly direction towards a 
small lake, which, though the height of the laud, intervening be- 
tw'een it and the lake he had just left, was not a great many feet, 
he was willing to liopc might be the source of the river he had 
long been in search of ; and so it turned out to be. To this 
source he gave the name of Sussex, in honour of the Royal Duke. 
Back soon satisfied himself that he had now discovered the 
Thlew-ee-choli, or, as the Geographical Society have very pro- 
perly called it, and as we shall hereafter do — Back's River. The 
month of August had expired, and having made this important 
discovery^ he deemed it prudent and indeed imperative on him 
to return^ This he effected by a different route, and by a different 
river, which, falling into a large sheet of water, named by him the 
Artillery Lake, led to the eastern extremity of Great Slave Lake, 
near the spot where Mr. McLeod had been sent to establish their 
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winter-quarters, and where, on their arrival, he found the newly- 
erected frame-work of a house at the bottom of a snug cove, 
backed by the dark-grccu foliage of a wood of fir-trees. The com- 
pletion of this establishment for the winter went on cheerily 

^ The men were divided into parties, and appointed to regular tasks ; 
some to the felling of trees, and squaring them into beams or rafters ; 
others to the sawing of slabs and planks. Here was a group awk- 
wardly chipping the shapeless granite into something like form ; and 
there a party in a boat in search of mud and grass for mortar. It 
was an animated scene ; and, set off as it was by the Avhite tents and 
smoky leather lodges, contrasting with the mountains and green 
woods, it was picturesque as well as interesting/ — p. 190. 

Numbers of Indians, especially the old, the sick, and the 
miserable, soon found their way to the house of the white man, in 
search of that succour and relief from starvation, which is rarely in 
the power of their own countrymen to bestow. It is a remarkable 
trait in their character that, kind ami affcdioiialc as they are to their 
children, they arc totally indifferent to the wants and the suffeiiiigs 
of the aged and the infirm. A poor old woman was found on the 
opposite side of the bay, helpless and alone, ‘ bent double by 
age and inlirinities, and rendered absolutely frightful by famine 
and disease/ As a specimen of too numerous a class, we give 
Back’s description of this poor creature : — 

^ Clad in deer-skins, her eyes all but closed, her hair matted and 
filthy, lier skin shrivelled, and feebly supporting, with tlie aid of a 
stick held by both hands, a trunk which was literally horizontal, she 
presented, if such an expression may bo pardoned, the shocking and 
miuatural appearance of a human brute. It was a liumiliating spec- 
tacle, and one which I would not willingly see again. Poor wretch ! 
Her tale was soon told ; old and decrepit, she had come to be consi- 
dered as a burden even by lier own sex. Past services* and toils M’ere 
forgotten ; and in their figurative style they coldly told her that, 
“ though she appeared to live, she was already dead,” and must be 
abandoned to her fajte, “ There is a new fort,” said they ; “ go there ; 
the whites are great medicine men, and may have power to save 
you/* This was a month before ; since which time she had crawled 
and hobbled along the rocks, the scanty supply of berries which she 
found upon them just enabling her to live. Another day or two must 
have ended her sufferings.’ — p. 193. 

It was not till the end of October that the river and the borders 
of the lake were frozen over; and meantime the sufferings of the 
Indians for want of food became extreme. These poor people, 
seeing the instruments in the observatory, were but too ready to 
ascribe to them the mysterious cause of all their misfortunes; 
nor were they singular in this : two of the voyageura, says Captaiu 
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Backf ' when we w^re taking the dip, hearing the wwds Now I 
•^Stop!'* always succeeded by a perfect silence, looked at each 
other, and, with significant shrugs, turning hastily away from the 
railing, reported to their companions that they verily believed I 
was raising the devil.’ It was not that there was actually any 
scarcity of deer or musk-oxen ; several hundreds in a group 
W'ere frequently seen ; but the mildness of Ihe season and the 
abundance of the rein-deer lichen kept them beyond the usual 
period on the barren plains, where they could not be got at 
within gun-shot distance. Not only the deer but the fishery 
failed them ; and the mild weather continuing, by the end of 
November all their supplies had been exhausted. * Distress was 
prevalent, and the din and screeching of women and children too 
plainly indicated the acuteness of their sulfering.’ At this moment 
the appearance of Captain Back’s old acquaintance of a former 
expedition, Akaitcho, with a little meat, enabled him to grant a 
momentary relief. This ancient chief w'ore the silver medal w'liich 
had been given to him at Fort Knterprisc by Sir John Franklin, 
as a proof that he had not forgotten his friends. Many of the 
Indians went oflf with this old hunter, who promised the Captain 
that he and his people should not want as long as he could procure 
anything to send to the fort. 

Towards tlie end of December absolute famine stared the 
whole party in the face. The Indians in shoals fell back on the 
fort as the only chance of prolonging their existence. 

* In vain did w’e endeavour to revive their drooping spirits, and 
excite them to action ; tlie scourge was too heavy, and their exertions 
w’ere entirely paralysed. No sooner had one party closed the dooi*, 
than another, still more languid and distressed, feehly opened it, and 
confirmed by their half-famish.ed looks and sunken eyes their heart- 
rending tale of suffering, They spoke little, but crowded in silence 
round the fire, as if eager to enjoy the only comfort remaining to 
them. A handful of mouldy pounded meat, Avhich had been originally 
reserved for our dogs, was the most liberal allowance we could make 
to each ; and this meal, unpalatable and unwholesome as it was, toge- 
ther with the customary presentation of tlie friendly pipe, was suffi- 
cient to efface for a moment the recollection of their sorrows, and 
even to light up their faces with a smile of hope. “ We know,” they 
said, “ that you are as much distressed as ourselves, and you are very 
good.” Afflicting as it was to behold such scenes of suffering, it was 
at the same time gratifying to observe the resignation with which 
they were met. There were no impious upbraidings of Providence, 
npr any of those revolting acts, too frequent within late years, which 
have cast a darker shade over the character of the Indian.* — p. 210. 

, * Our hall was in a manner filled with invalids and other stupidly* 
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dejected beings, who, seated round the fire, occupied themselves in 
roasting and devouring small bits of their reindeer garments, which, 
even when entire, afforded them a very insufficient protection against 
a temperature of 102° below the freezing point. The father torpid 
and despairing — the mother, with a hollow and sepulchral wail, vainly 
endeavouring to soothe the infant, which with unceasing moan clung 
to her shrivelled and exhausted breast — the passive child gazing 
vacantly around ; such was one of the many groups that surrounded 
us/ — p. 2 IS. 

* Often/ says Captain Back, ^ did I share my own plate with 
the children, whose helpless state and piteous cries were pecu- 
liaily distressing ; compassion for the full grown may or may not 
be felt, but that heart must be cased in steel which is insensible 
to the cry of a child for food/ The lamentable situation in which 
they were placed, the scanty rations of peinmican to which the 
party was reduced, prodneed, however, no sullen or sulky looks 
ill the fine fellows Back had engaged in l^higland and Canada : 
they were always cheerful and in good spirits. Back, in imitation 
of his old commander Franklin, instituted au evening school for 
their amusement, fie pursued his astronomical observations, and 
when the tliermometer at the end of J)eccmbcr was at 70° below 
zero, made experiments on the effect and intensity of the cold on 
sulphuric and nitric ether, and pyroligneous acid, wliich are curi- 
ous ; but w'c must pass over the results. 

‘ Such, incleetl, was the abstraction of heat, that, with eight large 
logs of dry wood in the fireplace of a small room, I could not get 
the thermometer higher than 12° jdus. Ink and paint froze. The 
sextant cases, and boxes of seasoned wood, principally fir, all split. 
Nor was the sensation particularly agreeable to our persons ; the 
skin of the hands especially became dry, cracked, and opened into 
unsightly and smarting gashes, 'which we were obliged to anoint with 
grease. On one occasion, after washing my fiice within three feet of 
the fire, my hair was actually clotted with icc before I had time to 
dry it. From these facts some idea may, perliaps, be formed of tlie 
excessive cold. It seemed to have driven all living things from us: 
we had been accustomed to see a few white partridges about, but even 
these, hardy as they are, had disappeared. Once, indeed, a solitary 
raven, whose cronk made me run out to look at him, swept round the 
house, but immediately winged his flight to the westward. Nothing 
but the passing wind broke the awful solitude of this barren and 
desolate spot.’ — p. 223. 

The sufferings of the poor Indians at this period are not to be 
described. * Famine, with her gaunt and bony arm/ says Back, 
* pursued them at every turn, withered their energies, and strewed 
them lifeless on the cold bosom of the snow/ Nine had fallen 
victims already, and others were on the eve of perishing, when old 

, Akaitclio^ 
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Akaitcho; during this appalling period of suffering and calamity^ 
proved himself the firm friend of the expedition. By his encou- 
raging language and fortitude he kept up their desponding spirits^ 
boldly encountered every difficulty, and made others act by the 
force of his example* Matifelly, also, another Indian chief, came 
opportunely with the joyful information, that he had five deer 
killed for them within a couple of days' walk. Shortly after another 
chief, Le Caniarade de Mandeville, brought to the fort two sledges 
of dried meat ; and at the same lime came a further supply from 
Mr. McLeod, who had gone to a distance with a fishing party ; ac^. 
companied, however, with the painful intelligence, that he and his 
family were surrounded by difficulties, privations, and deaths. 

* Six more natives of either sex had sunk under the horrors of 
starvation.’ 

To add to the affliction sufi'ered by Captain Back, he received 
a packet from Hudson's Bay by a person who told him that his 
old friend Augustus, the former atfcctionate Esquimaux inter- 
preter, no sooner heard that he was again in the country than he 
resolved to join him; and he had actually walked from Hudson’s 
Bay with that intention, in company of a Canadian and an Iro- 
quois. They lost their way, separated, and poor Augustus fell a 
sacrifice to famine; his body was some time after this found in 
the barrens. ‘ lie was,’ says Captain Back, ‘ a faithful, disin- 
terested, kind-hearted creature, who had won the regard not of 
myself only, but I may add of Sir J. Franklin and Dr. Richard- 
son also, by qualities which, wherever found, in the lowest as in 
the highest forms of social life, are the- ornament and charm of 
humanity.' 

About the middle of April the prospects of the party began to 
brighten, and active preparations were making for their expedition 
to the sea-coast. On the 25th of that month a messenger arrived 
with a packet, which brought Captain Back the welcome intelli- 
gence of the safety of Ross and his party. The excitement and 
hurry of his feelings may w^ell be imagined. He says — 

‘ In the fulness of our hearts we assembled together, and humbly 
offered up our thanks to that merciful Providence, which in the beau- 
tiful language of Scripture hath said, “ Mine own will I bring again, 
as I did sometime from the deejis of the sea.” The thought of so 
wonderful a preservation over|)o\vered for a time the common occur- 
rences of life. We had but just sat down to breakfast ; but our appe- 
tite was gone, and the day was passed in a feverish state of excite- 
ment. Seldom, indeed, did my friend Mr. King or I indulge in a 
libation, but on this joyful occasion economy was forgotten ; a treat 
was given to the men, and for ourselves the social sympathies were 
quickened by a generous bowl of punch.’ — p. 345. 


This 
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This intelligence determined Back to proceed to the shore of 
the Arctic Sea with one boat only ; this plan would suit best the 
reduced state of the party and their provisions ; — while those left 
behind, in the summer season, would have no difficulty^ with the 
assistance of the Indians, not only to supply themselves with food, 
but also to collect a quantity for general use against the Captain’s 
return from the northward. 

It was the 7tli June when Captain Back, accompanied by 
Mr. King, left Fort Reliance. We can easily imagine with what 
sensations this brave and zealous traveller set out on this expedi- 
tion of discovery ; how delighted to escape from the wretchedness 
of a dreary and disastrous winter — from scenes and tales of suffer- 
ing and death — from wearisome inaction and monotony — from 
disappointment and heart-sickening care. ‘ Before me,* he says, 

‘ were novelty and enterprise ; hope, curiosity, and the love of 
adventure were my companions ; and even the prospect of diffi- 
culties and dangers to be encountered, with the responsibility 
inseparable from command, instead of damping, rather heightened 
the enjoyment of the moment,’ 

It is not necessary to take notice of their progress along the 
same, or pretty much the same, tract of country they had passed 
over on their return from Back’s River the preceding autumn. It 
may suffice to say, that on the @8th June the boat was carried 
over the lust and short portage which divides the waters running 
to the south from those taking a northerly direction ; and in the 
afternoon they had the satisfaction of launching the boat into 
Back’s River, which, from previous information, they had every 
reason to hope would convey them into the Arctic Sea. The 
weather had been generally most severe during the month of June 
— the thermometer below the freezing point — foggy, and attended 
with storms of snow, hail, and rain: yet, at the end of May, a 
week before they started, the weather had become so sultry, that 
the temperature in the sun rose to JOG'’, forming an extraordinary 
contrast with that of the 17tli January, when the thermometer 
stood at 70° below zero. 

Mr. M‘Leod and his party here took leave, and returned to 
Fort Resolution on the 8th July. Back’s party now consisted 
of ten persons only~himself and Mr. King, two Highlanders, two 
half-breeds, one man from Orkney, and three English artillerymen. 
The weight for the boat to carry was estimated at 3360 pounds, 
exclusive of the awning, masts, yards, sails, spare oars, poles, 
planking; and the crew. For many days past the weather had 
been thick and foggy, but on its clearing away suddenly, the 
branching antlers of twenty reindeer were seen spreading over the 
summits of the adjacent hills. To see and pursue were the work 
of a moment. * * It 
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' * It was a beautiful and interesting sight, for the sun shone out, 
and lighting up some parts cast others into deeper shade ; the white 
ice reflected millions of dazzling rays ; the rapid leapt and chafed in 
little ripplcsy which melted away into the unruffled surface of the 
slumbering lake; abrupt and craggy rocks frowned on the right; 
and, on the left, the brown landscape receded until it was lost in the 
distant blue mountains. The foreground was filled up with the ochre- 
coloured lodges of the Indians, contrasting with our own pale tents ; 
and to the whole scene animation was given by the graceful motions 
of the unstartled deer, and the treacherous crawling of the wary 
hunters.* — p. 307 . 

They soon had occasion to perceive what kind of difficulties 
and perils they were likely to experience from the character of 
the river — full of rapids, cascades, and cataracts, the descent 
of W'liicli, Back says, ‘ made him hold his breath ; expecting to 
see the boat dashed to shiveis against some protruding rocks, 
amidst the foam and fury at the foot of a rapid.* In passing 
down one of these, where the river, full of large rocks and boul- 
dere, was hemmed in by a wall of ice, and the stream flying with 
the force and velocity of a torrent, the boat was lightened of her 
cargo; and ‘ I stood,* sa}s Back, ^on a high rock, with an anxious 
heart, to see her run it. It was impossible not to feel that one 
crash would be fatal to the expedition. Away they went with the 
speed of an arrow, and in a moment the foam and rocks hid them 
fiom'niy view, I heard what sounded in my car like a wild shriek; 
I followed with an agitation wliich may be conceived, and to my 
inexpressible joy, found that the shriek was the triumphant whoop 
of the crew, wd\o had landed safely in a small bay below.* 

On the lOdi July, after having passed some heavy rapids anil 
cascades, a large stream, as broad as tlie Tliames at Westminster, 
fell from the south-east into Back’s River. On the IQdi July, 
having reached the parallel of 66° latitude, they entered a lake of 
immense extent, full of deep bays on every side and without any 
current. Here it puzzled tliem exceedingly to fmd out the spot 
where the winter was discharged into the river ; but the worst was 
* the startling sight of extensive and unbroken fields of ice, 
stretcliing to the extremest point of vision.* At length, however, 
on the 22nd J uly, after threading a passage through a barrier of 
ice in thc soulh-eastern corner of this large sheet of water, which 
is called Lake Macdougall, and in a comparatively contracted 
channel, they discovered ' the whole force of the whaler gliding 
smoothly but irresistibly towards two stupendous gneiss rocks, 
from five to eight hundred feet high, rising like islands on either 
side.* From hence a series of falls succeeded, which made it 
necessary to carry every article of their cargo over a long portage. 
Tlie passage of the boat was most alarming. * Repeatedly did 
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the strength of the current hurl the boat within an inch of destruc- 
tion, and as often did these able and intrepid men ward off the 
threatened danger.’ 

Strong and heavy rapids with falls and whirlpools for the next 
eighty or ninety miles kept the men in a constant state of exertion 
and anxiety, when they came at length to one that turned out to be 
the last, as it was the most formidable that had yet occurred ; and 
here they fell in with, and took by surprise, a party of Esquimaux, 
who were not a little astonished to look upon a set of beings 
so different from any they had hitherto been accustomed to 
see 

‘ Some called out to us, and others made signs, warning us, as we 
thought, to avoid the fall, and cross over to their side of the water; 
hut when our intention of doing so was apparent, the men ran 
towards us, brandishing their spears, uttering loud yells, and, with 
wild gesticulations, motioning to us not to land.' — ^p. 379 . 

Captain Back landed alone, and, without visible weapon, walked 
deliberately up to them, and, imitating their own action of throw- 
ing up his hands, called out Tima — peace. In an instant their 
spears were flung upon the ground, and, placing their hands on 
their breasts, they also called out Tima. Some brass buttons, 
fish-hooks, and other trifles soon gained their confidence and 
good will. They had a few tents of poles and skins, five canoes, 
knives, spears and arrows; and their whole number might be about 
thirty-five. Back had recollected a few words of their language, 
and had with him a vocabulary, so that he was able to make them 
comprehend his wants, the chief of which was information. One of 
them, an intelligent fellow, drew' on paper the line of the river on 
the right bank to the northward, and gave it a sudden and extra- 
ordinary bend to the southward. He then led Back to the sum- 
mit of the highest rock, and made a curve with his hand from 
west to east, repeating very quick, ^Tarreoke, tarreoke the se^, 
the sea ; and having brought his hand to bear about E.S.E., he 
at once stopped, saving — * Tarreoke naga,’ &c. ; importing that, 
in that direction, there was no sea, but plenty of musk-oxen. 
Captain Back here observes that * where there is no common 
language for the interchange of ideas, all conclusions must at best 
be uncertain ; and few men have so much mastery oyer themselves 
as not to lean unconsciously towards a preconceived opinion/ 
He is quite right ; and he might have instanced, among the ^ tales 
of travellers,’ long and minute accounts of the manners, customs, 
religion, and even biographies of this secluded and dwarfish race,, 
furnished by those who knew scarcely the most common words of 
their language. Here, however, the man’s words and signs ac- 
corded with his drawing, and were subsequently verified, 

VOL. LVl. NO. exu .0 These 
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^ Tbeae good-natured and friendly people were of essential ser- 
vice to Captain Back ; for information having been brought to 
him by his men, that the fall was so tremendous that no boat 
could survive the descent, and that the crew were quite unequal 
to the task of conveying it over the long and lofty portage, he 
made significant signs to the Esquimaux to lend them a helping 
hand, ^ The request was cheerfully complied with, and with their 
assistance we succeeded in carrying the boat below the fall ; so 
that, ill reality, 1 was indebted to them for getting to the sea 
at all.’ 

On the Cdth July, the day after parting with the Esquimaux, 
on the fog clearing up, they got sight of a majestic headland’ in 
the extreme distance to the north, on the eastern side of the river, 
which had so coast-like an appearance that no doubt could be 
entertained of its being one side of the opening into the sea ; and 
so it proved to be on approaching it, and received the name of 
her Royal Highness the Princess Victoria. On the parly arriving 
at this promontory, Captain J3ack thus sums up a brief and 
general view of this impetuous river: — 

‘ This, then, may be considered ns the mouth of the Thlew-ee-choh, 
which, after a violent and tortuous course of five hundred and thirty 
geographical miles, running through an iron-ribbed country without 
a single tree on the whole line of its banks, expanding into fine large 
lakes witli clear horizons, most embarrassing to the navigator, and 
broken into falls, cascades, and rapids, to tlie number of no less than 
eighty-three in the whole, pours its waters into the Polar Sea in 
latitude 67 ° 11 ' 00 '' N., and longitude 94 ° 30 ' 0 " W. ; that is to say, 
about thirty-seven miles more south than tlie mouth of the Copper 
Mine River, and nineteen miles more south than that of Back’s River 
at the lower extremity of Bathurst’s Inlet.* — p. 390 . 

After a perusal of the narrative of this part of the expedition, 
we must say that the difliciilties which Captain Back and his 
* brave band of brothers ’ had to encounter, the dangers to which 
they were frequently exposed in overcoming them, the fatigue and 
privations they had to endure, and, in the midst of all, the patience, 
good humour, and willingness manifested on some very trying 
occasions, are above all praise ; and more particularly so wtien, 
at an advanced period of the year, all the symptoms of winter had 
begun to threaten them with incarceration in the most desolate, 
inhospitable, and, from the experience he had of it, detestable 
region of the globe. In the best possible view of their condition 
they had before them the undisguised and not to be concealed 
truth, that the return to their wdnter-quarters must be made by the 
same long and afduou^ route, now rendered doubly difficult and 
arduous by having aH'the rapids, and falls, and cascades opposing, 
instead of aiding, their progress. ^ But 
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But other difficulties and hardships awaited them. Though 
the main object of the expedition no longer existed^ Captain Back 
was anxious not to leave the coast until he had gained all the 
geographical information that the circumstances of the weather 
and the advanced season of the year would allow' ; but the whole 
of the estuary of the river was blocked up with ice. The bluff 
point described by the Esquimaux was full before them, at 
a short distance beyond Cape Victoria ; but to have attempted 
to double that point, amidst the obstacles that surrounded them, 
w^ould have involved them in inextricable difficulties; for the 
prevailing westerly winds and current packing the drift ice into 
Prince Regent’s Inlet would have rendered their return utterly 
impossible. This bluff point, which was named Cape Hay, 
appears to be the northern extreme of the eastern coast. The 
weather for ten days continued chilly, wet, and foggy; during 
w'hich they were mostly blocked up by ice, and unable to make 
any progress. This was mortification enough ; but it was not all. 
The reindeer moss and a species of fern, the only products 
of this desolate region, were so much soaked w'ith w'et tliat 
they w'ould not burn ; so that, although they could and did kill 
deer, and might have got musk-oxen, they had no means of cook- 
ing their ffesh — not even to boil a little water for tea. In eight 
days, w'e think Back says, they had but one hot meal. In this 
cheerless and wretched condition, without lire — without any species 
of warm food — the rain scarcely ceasing for a moment, except to 
give way to snow — in such a state of suffering — and in total igno- 
rance of what might be their future fate, — we agree with Captain 
Back, that * it cannot be a matter of astonishment, and much less 
of blame^ that oven the best men, benumbed in their limbs, and 
dispirited by the dreary and unpromising prospect before them, 
broke out for a moment into low inurmurings that theirs was a 
hard and painful duty.’ 

An event, apparently of trifling importance, was sufficient to 
divert their attention for a time from their deplorable situation. 
On the 10th August they had reached the latitude of 68° 10' 
on the western side of the estuary, from whence a party was seiit 
to the westward to make observations. In the evening of that 
day, the Captain says — 

‘ A shout of “ What have you got there ?” announced the return 
of the men : the jocular answer of “ A piece of the North Pole/^ 
immediately brought Mr. King and myself from out the tent ; and we 
found that they had really picked up a piece of drift-wood nine feet 
long and nine inches in diameter, together with a few sticks of smaller 
drift-w'ood, and a part of a canoe. When, the large trunk was 
sawed, I was rather surprised to see it very little sodden with water; 

V 2 a proof 
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a proof that it could not have been exposed for any considerable time 
to its action. From the peculiar character of the wood, which was 
pine, of that kind which is remarkable for its freedom from knots, I 
had so doubt that it had originally grown somewhere in the upper 
part of the country, about the Mackenzie ; and of this 1 was the more 
Competent to judge from my recollection of the drift-wood west of 
that large river, which it exactly resembled. Though we had strong 
reasons to be grateful for this unlooked-for treasure, as affording us 
the means of enjoying a hot meal^ — the first for several days,— yet 
there were other considerations which gave it in my eyes a far greater 
importance. In it I saw what 1 thought an incontrovertible proof of 
the set of a current from the westward along the coast to our left, and 
that consequently we had arrived at the main line of the land : for it 
is a fact well known to the officers of both Sir John Franklin’s expe- 
ditions, that the absence of drift-wood was always regarded as an 
infallible sign that we had gone astray from the main, either among 
islands or in some such opening as Bathurst’s Inlet, where, by reason 
of the set of the current, not a piece of any size was found,’ — p, 413. 

Several other pieces of drift wood, besides this log, were found 
by Mr. King, also a musk-ox and the greater part of the vertebrae 
and ribs of a whale, lying on the beach. No doubt could be en- 
tertained of all these being brought by the current from the west- 
iVard. Captain Back was very desirous, but the difficulty was 
how, to get upon that coast, wedged in as they were by a body of 
ice that seemed to fill the whole extent of the estuary, which in 
its narrowest part appears by the chart to be twenty miles, and its 
depth from Victoria Headland to Point Richardson seventy miles. 
All that could be done was to despatch a party overland to trace 
the coast to the westward, but they bad only been able to follow 
the shore about fifteen miles with the greatest exertion and hard 
labour, sinking into snow and swamp mid-leg deep at every step. 
The naked and uniform surface was broken only by one green hill, 
to which was given the name of Mount Barrow. From the sum- 
mit of this hill was seen a wide opening in the land to the south- 
west,— in all probability the estuary of another river. * To the 
north-east/ says Captain Back, ^ there was water and ice, and 
beyond it a dark-grey of what is denominated a water-sky, while 
from the east to Cape Hay there was an open sea.’ 

On the evening of the 13th August, when wedged in on every 
jside, and not ten yards of open water to be seen in any part of the 
Estuary, suddenly, as if by magic, the whole body of ice began to 
drift with great rapidity in the direction of west-north-west. ^ 1 
was convinced, therefore,’ says Back, * that there must be in that 

{ articular bearing either a main sea or a very deep opening, to 
ave allowed the escape of so great a portion of the immense 
latent of ice before us.’ The next day a north-west wind brought 

it 
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it all back again. Captain Back had hoped that the pennanent 
opening of the ice would have afforded him the means of tracing 
the coast as far as Cape Turnagain; but it was now->— the 18th 
August — but too clear that any such hope must be abandoned. 

* I had for some time cherished the notion of dividing the partjr^ 
leping four to protect the boat and property, whilst the remainder, 
with Mr, King, would have accompanied me on a land journey towards 
Point Turnagain , but this scheme was completely frustrated by the 
impracticability of carrying any weight on a soil in which at every 
step we sunk half-leg deep, destitute of shrubs or moss for fuel, and 
almost without water, over which we must have travelled for days to 
have made even a few miles of longitude ; and where, finally, if sick- 
ness had overtaken any one, his fate would have been inevitable. 
Thus circumstanced, therefore, and reflecting on the long and danger- 
ous stream, combining all the bad features of the worst rivers in the 
country that we had to retrace, the hazards of the falls and rapids, and 
the slender hope which remained of our attaining one mile farther, I 
assembled the men, and informed them that the period fixed upon by 
his Majesty’s government for my return had arrived ; and that it now 
only remained to unfurl the British flag, and salute it with three 
cheers in honour of his Most Gracious Majesty, whilst his royal name 
should be given to this portion of America, by the appellation of 
“ William the Fourth’s Land.” The appeal was heartily responded 
to, and the loyal service was performed with the cheering accompani- 
ment of a good glass of grog.’ 

Cape Richardson, the extreme point seen to the northward, is 
in lat. 68° 40' N., long. 96 ° 20' W. ; Ross’s Obelisk in Jat. 69^^ 
3 1' N., long. 99° 7' W. The bearing therefore of the second from 
the first is N. 52° W., distance cighty-six English miles ; and the 
probable narrowest part of the strait, which separates the land 
called Jioothia from the continent of America, between Point Ri- 
chardson and Cape Smyth, thirty English miles. By observations 
with good needles, the line of variation taken at Back’s extreme 
point passes a little to the castw^ard of Captain James Ross’s mag- 
netic pole. 

The fact of the drift-wood at this point of North America esta- 
blishes, we think beyond a doubt^ the continuity of the coast from 
the mouth of Mackenzie’s River, and of the current by which 
alone it could have been brought ; it also proves the existence of 
a channel between the northern coast of America, and the spot 
where Captain James Ross erected his obelisk ; and this receives 
a further confirmation from the immense field of ice which broke 
away to the westward, where there must have been an open chait- 
iiei to receive it. The water and ice, and the grey sky to the 
N.E.> pointed directly to the strait of the Eury and Hecia, indi- 
cating an approach to the perpetual current which sets through 
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that strait, and which can only proceed from the western sea, 
there being none in Prince Regent’s Inlet to the northward of 
that strait. The clear sea to the eastward of Cape Hay proved 
the correctness of the Esquimaux information, and was, in all 
probability, connected with another estuary falling into Prince 
Regent’s Inlet, at the bottom of which may be the mouth of 
another river, running behind the mountains parallel to Back’s 
River ; and here will no doubt be found the place meiiti 9 fied by 
the Esquiinaiix to Parry, and subsequently to Ross, under the 
name of Accolee, supposed to be not more than forty or fifty miles 
from the head of W ager Bay. 

We have considered the drift-wood to be, as Captain Back 
does, decisive of the continuance of the current from the west- 
ward, because by no other possible means could it have reached 
the point where it w'as found. The last remains of anything like 
wood, stunted lirs and bushes, were seen in latitude 6.3“ 13' N. 
on the banks of the southern waters, or those which flowed into 
the Great Slave Luke ; not a stick of any description was seen 
on the whole extent of liack’s River ; and Hr. Richardson observes 
• that none of the rivers on this part of the coast (the eastward of 
Hearne’s River) bring down any drift-limber.’ The eastern side 
of America, through which Back’s River flow s, is composed of 
mountainous ridge.s of granite, porphyry, and slaty gneiss, with 
sandy bafrrens strewed over with large granite boulders. TIow 
dUferent is the western coast of Norw'ay, where forests of firs 
and birches are found growing as high up as the 70th parallel of 
latitude ! 

It will not be necessary for us to notice the laborious exertions 
of the party on their return. If they were severe on their descent 
of this impetuous river, how much more so must have been the 
ascent against the general current, the rapids and the portages, 
with increasing cold and stormy weather. At Garry’s Lake they 
encountered a party of Esquimaux, which might amount to sixty 
persons, but they were shy, and no communication was had with 
them ; they were supposed to have come from Wager Bay or 
Chesterfield Inlet. The whole tract w'as utter desolation; now and 
then a solitary white wolf, a wounded deer, or a musk-ox, might 
be seen sauntering near the bank of the river ; even the mosquitos 
and the sand-flies were either dead or had buried themselves till 
the resurrection to a new life the following spring; the berries had 
not ripened, but were hanging green on the bushes. For thirty- 
.six days they had tugged their boat against the stream or over tlie 
portages, making the average about fourteen miles a-day, when, on 
the SOth September, they fell in w'ith Mr. McLeod, at Sand-hill 
feyr, at the head of Aylmer Lake, where he had been waiting for 
^ r . them 
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them four days. The descent from hence to Fort Reliance occu- 
pied only a few days ; but the day previous to their arrival ihCy 
found it impossible to get their boat over the portage of Ander*- 
son’s Falls^ and were compelled to leave it behind. . 

At a short distance from Fort Reliance, and near to the mouth of 
the river which discharges the waters of the chain of large lakes-^ 
the Aylmer, the Clinton-Golden, and the Artillery — into the 
Great Slave Lake, is one of the grandest objects in nature, a tre- 
mendous waterfall, the description of which we must leave to 
Back : — 

‘ From the only point at w'hich the greater part of it was visible, 
we could distinguish the river coming sharp round a rock, and falling 
into an upper basin almost concealed by intervening rocks ; whence it 
broke in one vast sheet into a chasm between four and five hundred 
feet deep, yet in appearance so narrow that we fancied we could 
almost step across it. Out of this the spray rose in misty columns 
several hundred feet above our heads ; but as it was impossible to see 
the main fall from the side on which we were, in the following spring 
1 paid a second visit to it, approaching from the western bank. The 
road to it, which I then traversed in snow shoes, w^as fatiguing in the 
extreme, and scarcely less dangerous ; for, to say nothing of the steep 
ascents, fissures in the rocks, and deep snow in the valleys, we had 
sometimes to creep along the narrow shelves of precipices slippery 
w’ith the frozen mist that fell on them. But it was a sight which 
well repaid any risk. My first impression was of a strong resem- 
blance to an iceberg in Smeerenberg Harbour, Spitzbergen. Th^ 
whole face of the rocks forming the chasm was entirely coated with 
blue, green, and white ice, in thousands of pendent icicles ; and there 
were, moreover, caverns, fissures, and overhanging ledges in all ima- 
ginable varieties of form, so curious and beautiful as to surpass any 
thing of which I had ever heard or read. The immediate approaches 
were extremely hazardous, nor could we obtain a perfect view of the 
lower fall, in consequence of the projection of the western cliffs. At 
the lowest position which we were able to attain, we were still more 
than a hundred feet above the level of the bed of the river beneath ; 
and this, instead of being narrow enough to step across, as it had 
seemed from the opposite heights, was found to be at least two hun- 
dred feet wide. 

‘ The colour of the water varied from a very light to a very dark 
green ; and the spray, which spread a dimness above, was thrown up 
in clouds of light grey. Niagara, Wilberforce’s Falls in Hood’s 
River, the falls of Kakabikka near Lake Superior, the Swiss or Ita* 
lian falls, — although they may each “ charm the eye with dread/* 
are not to be compared to this for splendour of effect. It was the 
most imposing spectacle I had ever witnessed ; and, as its berg-like 
appearance brought to mind associations of another scene, 1 bestowed 
upon it the name of our celebrated navigator, Sir Edward Parry, and 
called it Parry’s Falls.* — p. 451 — 453. Among 
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. ; Among the many beautiful prints nhich decorate this \\rork|, 
vre siiould have been glad to see one of this extraordinary cascade^ 
but the continued volume of spray, which concealed the water, 
like that of an Iceland geyser, the difficulty of getting to any 
spot whence a view of the whole could be comprehended, and 
the horrible state of the weather, rendered it impossible to obtain 
any intelligible sketch of it. From this cataract, however, we may 
obtain a rough estimate of the whole fall of Back’s River. Taking 
Lake Aylmer at 600 feet, which is as nearly as may be on the 
sante level as Sussex Lake, the source of the Back, and Slave Lake 
at 200 feet above the level of the sea (as estimated on a former 
expedition), the whole fall of the Back, from Sussex Lake to the 
sea, will be 800 feet ; and taking the length of the river at 620 
English miles, the average fall wilt be 1*3 feet per mile. 

We must not close the book without once more expressing our 
high opinion of its general interest — as depicting artlessly and un- 
consciously the noble mind and character of its author. It is 
needless, after the extracts we have given, to add that the nar- 
rative is clearly and vigorously penned. As a literary composi- 
tion, indeed, it may perhaps rank higher than any former volume 
of that valuable library which we owe to the Marine Worthies 
engaged in the Northern expeditions. 

Whether it be ow'ing to the return of Back, or the fitting-out 
of ships of war to proceed in search of the unfortunate whalers, 
the public mind has again been turned with considerable zeal to 
the subject of northern geography and the north-west passage. 
Numerous propositions having been made to the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society on the subject, they appointed a committee to col- 
lect the opinions of those best acquainted w'ith what has been 
done and what still remains to be done. Three letters, one from 
Sir John Barrow, the President, a second from Dr. Richardson, 
and a third from Sir John Franklin, have been printed, and copies 
of them are now before us. 

Sir John Barrow sets out by stating that the honour which 
England has acquired among the continental nations of Europe 
by her successful exertions in extending our knowledge of the 
globe, both by sea and land, has very naturally created in the 
public mind an ardent desire that ffirther endeavours should 
be made to complete what has been left unfinished. He states his 
opinion that the practicability of a north-west passage, after the 
experience that has been acquired, will scarcely admit of a doubt; 
— that England would be held altogether inexcusable were she to 
suffer any other nation, by her own indifference to rob her of all 
her previous discoveries, by passing through the door which she 
bnc) herself opened -that the honour would descend upon him 

who 
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who first stepped over the threshold, and not on him who led the 
\vay to it ; just as V asco de Gama has run away with the honour of 
having discovered the Cape of Good Hope, which had been passed 
ten years before by Bartholomew Diaz. He observes, that this is 
a question which has never been lost sight of by the government ; 
that it was the favourite object of Elizabeth ; that it has met with 
encouragement from almost every succeeding sovereign; that 
rewards have been offered by Parliament for its completion ; and, 
in a word, that it has become distinctly and unequivocally a na- 
tional object. He tells us there is at the Russian settlement close 
to Behring’s Strait a bold, intelligent, and enterprising governor 
(the Baron Wrangel), whose mind is turned to geographical dis- 
covery, who has passed fifty-eight days on the Arctic Siberian 
Sen, and has two corvettes on his station — and that there is every 
reason to believe he waits only the consent of his government to 
try his fortune on an enterprise, the success of which would confer 
on his name immortal honour. 

The water communication between the Atlantic and Pacific 
being fully established, the President goes on to explain the 
causes of the failures that have hitherto occurred. He says, 
the attempts can only be considered as experimental ; that the 
proper route w'as unknown ; that to pass the winter in the frozen 
ocean was new ; that it was therefore quite natural to cling to 
some shore — and that hence originated the failures ; that the 
heavy ice grounding on the coasts, especially on those of narrow 
straits, into which it has been drifted, not only endangered the 
safety of the ships, one of which was totally wrecked, a second 
nearly so, and a third abandoned — but, after being shut up for 
nine or ten months of the year, any attempt to make progress the 
second season was utterly paralyzed. He therefore recommends 
that king’s ships, properly strengthened, should avoid the straits 
and shores, and keep to the broad and open sea, wholly free of ice 
in summer, and but partially covered in winter; he instances the 
Granville Bay whaler, as being shut up and drifted in the ice six 
hundred miles, without any material injury— and argues that a 
king’s ship has therefore little to apprehend if so shut up. 

He next asks, ' Where is this open sea to be found ?’ and 
answers the question by referring to the accounts given by Frank- 
lin, Richardson, Elsoii (the master of Beechey’s ship) and Captain 
James Ross. From these it appears, that along the whole coast 
of America no land was seen to the northward, that the sea was 
mostly free from ice, and that the few small detached masses 
offered no obstruction to the navigation even of the Esquimaux 
canoes. Captain Janies Ross proceeded along the western coast of 
what has been improperly called Boothia (for Parry had discovered 
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aifdi wintered on it), first to the northward, where he fixed the place 
of the magnetic pole, and then to the southward, where he erected 
his obelisk ; but in no part of his journey did he see any land to 
the westward, nor any impediment to the navigation of that sea : 
this officer also states his opinion that this west coast trends 
northerly to Cape Walker, where Parry has described a wide 
opening to the southward. Sir John therefore concludes, and w’e 
think reasonably enough, ^ that between the coast of America and 
the northern islands (Melville and others) there is a broad open 
sea, open enough for a ship of war to make her way through it.’ 
As it has been proved that no difliculty exists in the passage 
through Lancaster Sound and Barrow's ^Strait, that open sea, it 
may be presumed, is easily attainable ; ^ and in such case,’ says 
the President, ^ 1 do not think it too much to express a hope 
that the passage (the north-west) would be accomplished, and 
perhaps in one year.* 

The other two papers are purely geographical. Dr. Richard- 
son recommends that an expedition should be sent over the 
same ground already traversed, to take up its winter quarters at 
the eastern end of Great Bear Lake; that from hence it should 
complete the survey of the coast to the westward of the Macken- 
zie River, and after that to the eastward of Point Turnagain. He 
then lays down the plan to be pursued, the number of men and 
boats to be employed, and cuts out work enough for at least a 
three years’ expedition. He admits, however, that the eastern 
portion falls under the plan of Sir John Franklin, and that no 
better plan could be suggested. 

This plan of Sir John Franklin ij? as follows: — that a ship, 
or two small vessels, with two boats, be sent to Wager River, 
which he supposes cannot be more than forty miles from 
the extremity of Prince Regent’s Inlet ; each boat to carry eight 
persons, with two months’ provisions : the one to be employed 
in tracing the coast westward towards the part reached by Cap- 
tain Back, and thence onwards to Point Turnagain ; the other 
to follow the east shore of Prince Regent’s Inlet, up to the 
Strait of Hecia and Fury. He lays down the detail of the plan 
for regulating the proceedings of the two parties, and their return 
to the ship or ships in Wager Bay. He recommends Captain 
Janies Ross and Captain Back as the most proper officers for 
carrying his plan into execution; and adds, ^ in case of either 
of them not being at hand when the expedition ought to sail, 1 
should feel the greatest pleasure in filling his place.’ Since this, 
4iowever, Sir John Franklin has obtained a more eligible employ- 
ment, and a welbdeserved reward of his noble career, in the ap- 
pointment of governor of Van Diemen’s Land. 

^ ‘ - Captain 
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Captain Beaufort, the masterly hydrographer of the Admiralty, 
appears to have been called in to pronounce an opinion on the 
above plans. He commences by observing that ‘.every year. seems 
to bring forward some accession of interest to the great question 
of the north-west passage, and of the northern configuration of 
America.’ He says ‘ that there is an open and, at time^ a navi** 
gable sea passage between the Straits of Davis and Behring there 
can he no doubt in the mind of any person who has duly weighed 
the evidence ; and it is equally certain that it would be an in* 
toleVable disgrace to this country were the flag of any other 
nation to be borne through it before our own that he is satisfied 
that the mode proposed by Sir John Barrow is the most prudent 
that could be adopted ; that the eastern attempt by Cape Horn, 
advocated by some, would be highly imprudent, for reasons whioh 
lie states : but he thinks the Geographical Society should recom- 
mend to his Majesty’s government a humble and more temporary 
field of action, more appropriate to the nature of the institution, 
more easy and economical in its execution, and more certain and 
rapid in its result ; that to fix the proper moment for effecting the 
ambitious object of the north-west passage is solely the duty of 
government, and the resulting credit, both at home and throughout 
the world, ought to be solely theirs. He therefore recommends the 
Society to endeavour to prevail wdth the government to fit out a 
small expedition this summer for Wager Bay, according to the 
general plan of Sir John Franklin; and that it should leave Eng- 
land in May. 

This recommendation, conveyed by a deputation of the Council 
of the Society, has, we understand, been favourably received by 
the two departments concerned — ^the Colonial Office and the 
Admiralty. As regards the present year, it is obviously too late 
to make preparations for the grand object of accomplishing the 
north-west passage. But we do confidently trust it will not be 
abandoned, and that the plan and route pointed out by the Presi- 
dent of the Geographical Society, and sanctioned by the appro- 
bation of Captain 13eaiifort, will be adopted, and brought to a 
successful issue. 


NOTE 

On No. CVI . — Article ‘ English Charity' 

Wk have received a letter from a clergyman who supposes himself to be 
alluded to in page 520 of this article, which, on his partial recovery from a 
long and severe illness, had been put into bis bands by bis friends. The 
reverend gentleman states tliat * the words and sentiments imputed to him 
in that passage convey a charge contradicted by his whole ministerial life — 
are opposed to facts in the parish, which he is in a condition to prove— and 

attribute . 
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to him laii|uag^ which he unhesitatingly asserts* and undertakes 
W declare on path if necessary* he never used.* We are very sorry for 
• it* if any sut^ misrepresentation has occurred ; but we believe the author of 
the mticlft on * English Charity* quoted the ipnmma verba of a report sent 
to t|ie' New Poor Law Board one; of > their assistant-commusioners. 
We Goimnide, therefore* that if our correspondent be right in taking to his 
own parish the case alluded to, the; amistant-commissioner had — ^most pro- 
bably owing to the hastiness of his interview with an invalid — unfortunately 
mistaken the purport of the oommunkiation made to him. As to the matter 
of Ikct itself, if he really was alluded to, the reverend gentleman's solemn 
sts^taent is conclusive. 


NOTE 

On No. CIX., p. 6Q. 

Wk are informed that the Marquess of Westmjeatli thinks himself entitled 
to complain of the papsa^ jn (hisepoge; Where tre had occasion to introduce 
an idlttsion to his tordship'a evidence before the commissionm for inquiry 
into the condition of the ]^rer classes in Ireland. Lord Westmeath must 
have misunderstood the passage in question. We impugned )iis lordship’s 
doctrine that * a poor law can in no shape he levied in Ireland without an 
airociowt vivlattm vf the rights of property ' — and we put an hypothetical 
case in order to apj^ to that doctrine the logical argument called the reduc- 
Ho ad abmrdum. We had not the remotest intention of so far overstepping 
our jurisdiction as to express any opinion concerning the noble marquess's 
pnvaio oharacter^as a landlord. 


NOTE 

On No. CIX. p. 161, Article ^ Life Lord Exmouth* 

That, excellent work, the * United Service Journal/ calls our notice 
to the omiroion of the name of Lieut.-General Sir Hudson Lowe, who cer- 
tgifily ought to have been mentioned as the able coadjutor of the late Lord 
Bxttouth in the deliverance of Marseilles from the threatened violenc»a of ^ 
Marshal Brune, and as having equally participated in the honour^tle 
acknowledgment of that city's gratitude. The omission was entirely acci- 
dental : there is no case in which we should have been more unwilling to 
exhibit the slightest disrespect than in that of the worst used public servant 
of this age, Sir Hudson Lowe. 
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JUNE, 1836. 

A&t. V^CorreBpmdanM privee et inedile de Louis XVIII. 
pendant son sejour en Angleterre. Bruxelles^ 1836. 

^HESE letters are not introduced to the public by any preface 
^ or explanation whatsoever — not a word as to the person to 
whom they were addressed — ^nor whence they have been obtained — 
nor, in short, anything to attest their authenticity. We never- 
theless do not hesitate to pronounce them genuine, and to acquaint 
the public — with what the editor chooses, we know not why, to 
conceal — that the person to whom they were addressed by Louis 
XVIII. was the Count d'Avaray, who — our readers may recollect 
— (Quart. Rev. vol. xxviii. p. 467) accompanied him in his lucky 
escape from P^ris in June, 1793, and who continued attached to 
his person in all his subsequent vicissitudes — more on the footing 
of a private friend than a courtier — until 1810, when a pulmonary 
complaint obliged the count to pass the winter in Madeira, where 
he died in the ensuing year. These letters were written during this, 
we believe the only, separation which had taken place between the 
Prince and M, d’Avaray since their exile. Being only fourteen 
in number, and all written within nine months to one individual, 
they certainly do not deserve the lofty title of ^ The Correspond^ 
ence of Louis XVIIL during his residence in England;^ and being 
^ confined to the mere expression of private regard and anxiety for 
kAck friend — a little, and but a little, enlivened by the news of the 
day — they possess hardly any intrinsic importance, either historical 
or political — they tell no secrets — ^ihey open no views — nay, they 
scarcely indicate a personal interest in the great drama that was 
at the time acting in Europe. The cause of this extraordinaiy 
inanity probably was the prudence of the writer— though we were 
masters of the seas, still a packet-boat might be accidentally- 
^captured, and Louis was too discreet to expose his own dignity, 
or his own interests, or the safety of his friends on the continent, 
to the chance, however remote, of his letters being intercepted;; 
Whatever be the cause, the correpondence is exceedingly jejune. 
Buonaparte might have read it at the time without getting much 
more insight into the public or private views of his competitor 
than he might have collected from the newspapers j and the only 
interest it can now have is from whatever little light it may throw 
VOL. Lvi. NO. cxii. . X on 
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on 'the personal character of a prince whose restoration and reign 
Worded France the only portion of tranquillity and rational liberty 
which she had enjoyed since the comnaeneement of the revolution. 
They will not add much to thh King’s literary fame, nor do they 
bring out any of the higher qualities of the mind, but they exhibit 
good temper and good sense, here and there a touch of rather 
delicate humour — and throughout an easy and agreeable style, with 
more of feeling than he is generally supposed to have possessed. 

As specimens of the really familiar and confidential correspond- 
ence of kings are rare, our readers will probably thank us for pre- 
senting them with a few extracts from that of a sovereign whose 
latter life was so eminent and important. 

KHartwelh October ^ 1810. 

* As there is, no doubt, a constant communication between Portugal 
and Madeira, you will hear the news of the Peninsula direct sooner 
than from England. You will perhaps also have heard of the arrival 
of Luqien at Malta. They represent him as having escaped, but he 
had forty people in his suite. B.P, [Buonaparte^ therefore could not 
have been ignorant of it; for, at least, his agents are not fools. 
What, then, can be the object of this movement ? I cannot guess, 
All that I know is, that 1 look on M. Lucien as* another Sinon, 

But he had quarrelled^'* say they, “ with his brother,^* Mighty fine ! 
as if the quarrels of rogues who have the same interest ever lasted. 

‘ In the north, however, matters seem seriously perplexed, and 
nothing persuades me more of the probability of a war than B. P. pub- 
lishing in the Moniteur that he never was on better terms with Russia. 
Poor Alexander ! It is, indeed, high time that he should look about 
,bini. 1 hardly allow him a year before he will be reduced to the 
same extremities as his unfortunate neighbour, of whom someone said 
the other day that he was no longer the King of Prussia^ hut the 
King* — p. 18. 

At the time this was written the public was very far from sus- 

E meting the piobability of a reconciliation between Napoleon and 
ucien ; and still less that of an early rupture between Russia 
and France. 

The birth of the King of Rome, so portentous to the rest of the 
yforldf is treated by him, to whose interests it seemed the most 
irreparable and fatal blow’, with a resignation quite prophetic and 
ajlmost contemptuous^ 

* So then, we have a babe in the Napoleon family. Whether he is 
really the flesh and blood of the unhappy archduchess herself, or only 
an interloper smuggled into her bed-chamber, what care I ? Many 
pe^e look upon this event as highly important. 1 am not of that 
ppinion, and here’s my dilemma. If God has condemned us to this 
granny, B. P. can never want a successor ; if, on the other hand, 
divine wrath should pass away« all the babies in the world will 
prevent the overthrow of the edifice of iniquity,’— p. 89. 

The 
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The king seems to have looked with some degroe of suspicion 
at the attempt of the Duke of Orleans to place himself at the 
head of the Spanish insurrection— -an attempt which M. Sajrrans 
and the other disappointed patriots of July now reproach to JUotiis 
Philippe as a proof that, if, as old Lafayette boasted at the Hdtel 
de Vilie^ he had never borne arms against France, the merit was 
none of his. Louis XVlIl. tells the short issue of that affair with 
sarcastic dryness— 

• Hartwell, bth November ^ 1810. 

‘ The Duke of Orleans has been ordered off to Sicily by the Cortes; 
the motion was made in that monstrous assembly (monstrous 1 call it, 
because the annals of Spain can produce no instance of a cortes in 
which there are but three grandees) on the 28th September, and 
passed by a simple majority of five votes. The execution of the 
decree was confided to tlie regency. A member apprised the Duke 
of Orleans of what was going on, and advised him to present himself 
to the Cortes ; he hastened thither, gave them a dreadful fright, but 
was not admitted, and referred back to the executive power. On his 
return to his residence, he found waiting for him the Governor of 
Cadiz, who 'politely kept him company till he had actually put him on 
board ship.’ — p. 26. 

We see in this and the following extract the principle which in 
1823 directed his own policy with regard to the revolutionary 
Cortes of Spain — 

‘ Hartwell, February, 1811, 

‘ They say (and as the report comes from both Paris and Cadiz I 
am afraid there may he some truth in it) that B. P. has a design for 
replacing Ferdinand on the throne of Spain, on condition of his 
marrying a sister of the unhappy Marie Louise. But, on the other 
hand, the Cortes have declared — at least so I read in a Cadiz 
Gazette — that ‘‘ they would not recognize Ferdinand if he came under 
the protection of a tyrant, the usurper of the throne of Louis XVIII." 
So there they are standing up for the rights of a foreign sovereign, 
while they usurp the authority of their own. This inconsistency 
arises from the opinion which now seems to prevail of the sovereignty 
of the people, which has, it seems, a right to make what revolutions 
it pleases, provided they be not bloody. To what an extent does not 
this fatal doctrine reach ? Would you believe, my friend, that the 
King of Sweden himself, not only defends the conduct of his uncle 
tow'ards him, but even professes to regard him as the legitimate 
sovereign Y — p. 69. 

Our readers are aware that this poor king of Sweden, Gustavos 
IV. — whose spirit was too high for his political means or persoOlil 
abilities — professed a kind of romantic friendship for the exiled 
Bourbons. When he in his turn became an exile, and vUited 
England^ Louis seems to have shown him as much interest and 

X ^ attention 
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attention as his own limited circumstances would allow ; but he 
appears to have soon become fully aware that Gustavus’s mis- 
fortunes* had all been produced by the waywardness of his own 
character. 

* ‘ Hartwell^ 13t& Marche 1811. 

* The king of Sweden leaves this to-morrow before day-light, and 
England by the end of next week. He goes at first to Heligoland — 
then to Anholt, to try to open some communication with Sweden as 
to his personal property, of which he has not for a long time received 
a penny. Thence to Russia, and thence he hopes to return into 
Switzerland. Poor prince ! I fear that he has lost for ever that happiness 
of which he is really so deserving. It is not that he regrets the loss 
of his station ; on the contrary, he talks of that with an indifference 
which one could not believe without having witnessed it as I have 
done. Quiet is what he professes to want, but surely whirling about the 
world is not the means of obtaining that object. Besides, though he 
never has made me an explicit confidence on that subject, it is easy to 
see that he has some domestic annoyances. 1 now had rather he had 
not come to England. A plague upon Freemasons and their worthy 
offspring the Illuminati — they were I believe the first cause of this 
poor prince's misfortunes, and ever since he has lost his throne they 
have done and still do him a world of mischief.* — ^p. 77. 

There is more to tlie same effect, from which it is clear that 
Louis had discovered in their personal intercourse, that his friend 
was the victim not so much of a political intrigue as of a diseased 
imagination. 

The death of his wife Mary Josephine of Savoy, in November, 
181], is the only private event of any importance which occurs 
during the correspondence, and his sentiments on that occasion 
are creditable both to his head and his heart. He attended her 
with affectionate anxiety, and lamented her loss with a sober, and 
therefore the more touching sincerity. At the end of two months 
he writes — 

* Hartwell^ 7ih January^ 1811, 

* Fear nothing for my health. It has not suffered. I am already 
at the point where I believe I shall remain — “ no more tears — no more, 
pangs of sorrotvf but a sincere regret, a void in my life which I feel a 
hundred times a-day. A thought occurs to me — sad, or gay, or in- 
different — no matter, a recollection of something old, or an emotion 
at something new ; I find myself saying mechanically I must teU 
HER thiSf and then I recollect my loss, the illusion vanishes, and 1 
aay to myself, the day of those soft intercourses is gone for ever. All 
^8 does not hinder my sleeping and eating, nor taking part in the 
jSrOnversation, nor even laughing when the occasion occurs ; but the 

E ' d thought that she is gone for ever mixes itself with everything, 
id, like a drop of wormwood in food or drink, embitters the flavour 
l^thout entirely destroying it.' — ^p. 48. 

And 
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And again : two mouths later — 

* Harlwe% \Zth March^ 181L 

^ My grief has lost its sharpnessj but it does not wear oflT— ^any trifle 
awakens it afresh. A bit of paper, accidentally marked with two 
letters by which I used to desigiste Iter, has this morning painfully 
reminded me that I shall do so no more. The other day the, Duke of 
HavrtS, on coming into the room before dinner, followed by the Duchess 
of Serant, whom I did not see, stepped aside, as he used to do for ukr 
in happier times. This accident created a momentary illusion, the 
recovery from which was painful : but still more painful, and which 
I feel as an additional calamity, is that the time is come which must 
divide me from even her dear remains. Wishes, which I could not 
resist, oblige me to send them to the tomb of her ancestors in Savoy. 
The removal will take place on Tuesday. It cannot be helped— but 
I feel that I am again separated from her.’ — p. 75. 

Again : a month later — 

‘ Hartwell^ Ist Aprils 1911. 

‘ You know how much I love spring, how delighted I have always 
been with the first fine days, the first leaves, the first flowers — the 
delight is not destroyed, but that drop of wormwood mixes itself with 
it. When I breathe this genial air, 1 say, it w^ould have done her so 
much good. We have a white camelia here, which never has flowered 
so brilliantly as this year. Alas ! it reminds me that 1 had bought it 
for her on her birth-day. That birth-day has since revolved. I 
softened tlie grief it revived by prayers for the departed. But do 
not imagine that I would get rid of this drop of wormwood^ for that 
could only be by forgetting her.' — p, 80. 

If these letters had been written to any one but M. d’Avaray, 
or, in other words, if it were possible that they could have been 
intended for effect, \i'e should have thought that there was rather 
too much of this sentiment — but under the very peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, there can be no doubt that they were the sin* 
cere overflowings of Louis’s feelings; and we notice them the rather^ 
because it w'as not, wc believe, generally suspected that so much 
connubial affection had existed. 

The good Queen died with exemplary piety, courage^ and pre* 
sence of mind. The King relates one anecdote of the serenity 
with which she approached her end. So long ago as in the year 
1 769» n gentleman in the household of the Count d’Artois, of the 
name of Motle, happened to die during a very violent ^storm ; 
from this incident the royal family had been in the habit of saying 
amongst themselves, whenever they spoke of tempestuous weather 
— His the weather of MoUe's death. While the Queen was dying, 
the M^eather was very boisterous — the worst, indeed, the. King had 
ever witnessed in England. She quietly whispered him who sat 
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by her bed, — ^ You will not hereafter talk of tlio ^’eather of 
Mattes death /*’ * 

The King was a scholar, and partieularly well versed in Horace, 
M. d’Avaray had written home for some books, and amongst 
others, for a French translation Wf Horace. His royal friend 
Teplies — 

‘ Your commission about Horace was not so easy. There is a trans- 
lation by the Abbe Desfontaines, but he got no farther than the 
middle of the third book of the odes — so that would not suit you. I 
lately bought a translation by M. Darn — the tribune Daru — the Count 
Da'ru. It is in verse ; here and there happily enough executed, hut 
more frequently very poor, and sometimes it does not give the mean- 
ing at all — this again is not what you want — I have therefore fallen 
back on the old translation of Le Pere Sannazar^ Avhich is on the 
whole the least imperfect.’ — p. 111. 

Here the editor subjoins a note to prove that the King was in 
error, and for Sannazar should have written Snnadon, There is 
no doubt that Sanadon was meant, but it is much more probable 
that the copyist, who has made a multitude of blunders, has made 
this additional mistake, than the King, who certainly could hardly 
have confounded the Italian Sannazaro witlj the French Jesuit 
Sanadon, His Majesty proceeds ; — 

‘ But I fear that the good father may have only translated the opera 
e^zpurgata. That he should have omitted “ Rogare longo putidani ie 
seculo ^' — “ Quid tibi vis mulier nigris dignissima harris'^ — would be 
very right ; these two odes are really disgusting, as well as some 
scattered lines in the satires ; but there are many delicious passages 
unnecessarily cut out, which 1 should be. sorry that you should not 
have. I see but one remedy — send me the list of the odes you have, 
with their numbers, and the few first words thus — L. i. Od. i., Mce~ 
cenas atavis, &c. I shall then see what you want, and will endea- 
vour to supply the deficiency by an humble attempt of my own.’ — 
p. 111. 

We should have liked very much to have had some specimens 
of this royal version of Horace ; and Ave have reason to suspect, 
tbat, upon this hint, the Parisian booksellers are actually preparing 
io publish his Majesty’s translation — a design whicli we find it our 
duty to defeat, or at least to denounce as a fraud, by stating, first, 
t|iat we happen to know that some literary men had been requested 
to versi^ th^'odes intended to be put forth in his Majesty’s name; 
laftd, seebndjiy^ that it is next to certain, that his Majesty never 
made any such translation at all — poor M. d’Avaray having died 
before he eould avail himself of the proposed kindness of his 
Xoyal. friend. If, therefore, the work should appear, it may be 
l^fely placed on the same shelf with the fabricated Memoirs of 
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Louis XVIII*» which we exposed in a former N umberi and whicb 
are now confessed, even by the persons concerned in that pub- 
lication, to have been forgeries. ^ 

We have now done with these letters, and our readers, when 
told that we have extracted tlie^most interesting passages, will, wb 
think, agree in the opinion we stated at the outset. It is said that 
the publication was suppressed by the last ministry of Charles X. 
We can hardly guess why, — for though the letters are meagre 
enough, they are not discreditable to the King’s memory, nor, we 
should have thought, offensive to any one. We rather suspect that 
the opposition may have arisen from the mode in which the copies 
were obtained, and that the family of M. d’Avaray objected, as they 
well might, to such a piracy. 

But we have a word or two to say on another score, to the Edi^ 
tor, who appears to be one of the most ignorant and impudent of 
the tribe. The King, in the course of his letters, sometimes men- 
tions the events of the Peninsular war — as, for example — he says 
under the date of the 11th September, 1810 : — 

^ Nothing new from Spain. Lord Wellington and Massena are still 
on the qui vive. The former, with a great inferiority of forces, has 
made hitherto a very fine campaign. The Prince de Condd only yes- 
terday compared it to that of Courtray, in 1744, which did so much 
honour to Marshal Saxe.’ — p. 12. 

On this the sapient and candid Editor remarks, that ^ they 
seem to have been very ill informed in England as to the state of 
the war; for that Massena had beaten JVellington on every occa-- 
sion, and that if the Prince de Conde, who was really so good a 
Judge in military affairs, had known the truth, he never could have 
compared this campaign to that in which Marshal Saxe, with 
45,000 men, baffled Prince Charles, who had 100,000.’ Now,- 
we wish our editor — who no doubt enjoyed the advantage of ail 
that luminous publicity, and candid accuracy of intelligence, with 
which Buonaparte was in the habit of exhibiting to the French 
people and the vvorld at large, the true state of all his military 
concerns — we wish, we say, that this well-informed Frenchman had 
acquainted us poor benighted Englishmen, with the name and date 
of any one of the numerous occasions on which Massena had 
beaten Wellington. He admits the Prince de Conde was an ade- 
quate judge, if he had not been misinformed ; but he does notiftll 
US how — with an almost daily correspondence between the officers 
of the English army and their friends at home — with a free press 
— with several journals adverse to the government and to Lord Wel- 
lington, who had correspondents on the spot — it was possible fdr 
the ministry to deceive not merely the British public, (jUt the 
Prince de Cond6, an intelligent soldier moving in the circles 

of 
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q£. the best intelligence: and as to the forces on both sides^ it 
does turn out that the Prince’s analogy was a very just one— for 
W'e are told by Colonel Napier^ who will not be suspected of dimi- 
nishing the number of the French, that Massena had under his 
orders 135,000 men, while Lord Wellington had but 24,000 Bri- 
tish, with about 56,000 Portuguese— line, militia, and ordtnenza, 
or levy of peasants. Now, let tk see how these disproportionate 
forces were handled. We will itof quote any English authority — 
that might be suspicious*— but hear w^ftat the French themselves 
sayi — 

‘ Wellington now began to execute a plan of defensive warfare, 
which he had determined on soon after the battle of Talavera. After 
the fell of Ciudad Rodrigo, he began to retire, and did not finally 
stop till he reached Torres Vedras. Four months were employed in 
slowly operating this retrograde movement. Massena followed him 
close, exhausting himself by continual fatigues and by daily actionSy 
and struggling with famine, for the English carried olF or destroyed 
all the means of subsistence. Towards the end of October, Welling- 
ton halted in an inexpugnable position, where he defied the French 
general, who for months could not venture to attack him, and in this 
interval, Wellington collected his reinforcements, and placed himself 
in a condition to fall on Massena, ivhen he should be at length obliged 
to break up from a position in which he evidently could not long 
remain.’ — Esquisse d^Histoire, Paris, 1838. 

Again; the King writes — 

* 5th November, 1810. — ^Lord Wellington has obtained a great vic- 
tory over Massena.’ — p. 26. 

On this our editor observes, that 

* Here again there is a great mistake. Wellington did not obtain 
any great victory over Massena. At this epoch, the French general, 
having advanced to the very walls (sows les murs) of Lisbon, thought 
the position of the Anglo-Portuguese unattackable. The two armies 
contented themselves with observing, and remained for a long while 
in presence of each other— subsequently Massena retired on Santa- 
rem, passed the Lesere and established himself on that position ; not a 
shot was fired.’ 

Bravo ! between the date of the King’s last letter, 9th October, 
and this of the 5th November, there had been fought the battle of 
Busaco, to which his Majesty alludes, and of which this worthy 
editor seems never to have heard. But let us see what the Due 
de Rovigo, one of the boldest of Buonaparte’s apologists and flat- 
terens, says of this campaign. 

* Massena penetrated into Portugal, and arrived close behind the 
English at Busaco ; but could not reach them in time. They had 
cqllected themselves and occupied the heights in full force, and Mas- 
8ep9^ was unable to didodge them. Luckily he discovered a bye-road 

which 
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which was not defended ; by this he made a hold flank movement 
which the enemy did not molest; but to counterbalance . this, the 
French army soon found, in the lines of Torres Vedras, obstacles which 
it did not suspect and could not overcome. Massena was soon out of a 
condition to make any attempt oi^the English army. His own was 
buried as it were in a grace— {farmee de Massena fut envelojypke 
comme dans un tombeau,) The JEmperor blamed Massena for his 
failure, and he was well nigh disgraced. At last, after having ex- 
hausted all the resources of kis 'position, without being at all more 
able to beat the English, Massena retired and was closely pursued by 
Wellington, who harassed him to the frontiers of Spain,* — Mem, de 
Savary, vol. v. p. 73. 

It w^ould be idle to pursue this discussion further, but there is 
one point which so clearly shows the editor’s ridiculous ignorance 
of a subject on which he pretends to decide so authoritatively, that 
we cannot omit it. lie admits that the English won the battle of 
Albueray but he imagines that the French army was commanded 
by Marshal Suchet, and that it was from this action that he ob- 
tained his ducal title of Albufera. Now, the French marshal who 
commanded in this battle, was not Suchefy but Soult, Albuera, 
where it w^as fought, is on the western frontier of Spain, near Por- 
tugal; and Albuferay whence Suchet derived his title, is on the very 
opposite side of the Peninsula, near the Mediterranean. The 
battle of Albuera was fought in May, 1811, and the capture of Va- 
Icntia, for w hich Suchet was made Duke of Albufera, did not take 
place till the year after. 

It is only as an amusing specimen of the mixed audacity, ignor- 
ance, and falsehood, which the French Editors of the modern school 
have so shamelessly adopted, that we notice these impertinencies 
— in any other view they are utterly contemptible. 


Art. II. — 1. List of the Animals in the Gardens of the Zoological 
Society y with Notices respecting f Aem, and a Plan of the Gardens^ 
showing the Buildings and Enclosures in which the Animak 
are kept, 8vo. 

2. Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, 8vo. 1836. 

3. Transactions of the Zoological Society of London, 4to. 1836. 

^ AN OVA, when he was asked, during his visit to England, 
what struck him most forcibly ? is said to have replied— that 
the trumpery Chinese bridge, then in St. James’s Park, should be 
the production of the government, whilst that of Waterloo was the 
work of a private company. And though old recollections compel 
us to heave a sigh at the downfall of the liomoffice in bis Majesty’s 
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Tower of Lotidon, wheio our Henrys and Edwards kept their 
^Jeopards* tmses, end porpeiitineg|,' and we used to gaze with the 
fearful curiosity of childhood at Nero.and his imprisoned co-mates^ 
we are by no means sure that the observation is to be coniiiied 
either to bridges, or to other wofks of a like nature. Who can 
M'alk through the spacious garden of the Zoological Society of 
Loudon^ * tastefully laid out and well kept’ — who can view ^ the 
immense collection of animals of all kinds, from the elephant and 
the rhinoceros to rats and mice' — without agreeing with Von 
Raumer^ that ‘ it is only in the neighbourhood of such a city as 
London that such an establishment could be niaiutaiiied by volun- 
tary subscriptions and contributions?’ 

And there is yet another thought that may arise in the mind of 
the visiter. His memory may carry him back to another great 
nation«<-the masters of the world — who exhibited hundreds of the 
rarest animals, where we have only units to show ; but for what a 
different purpose 1 The conquered provinces w'ere ransacked ; 
herds of lions, thousands of wild beasts were presented to the gaze 
of the people, and 

‘ Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday.* 

Titus, who finished the amphitheatre which his father began, 
stained the arena with the blood of five thousand beasts at its 
dedication, while upw^ards of one hundred thousand Romans 
looked down upon the slaughter.*^ Trajan, at the conclusion of 
the Dacian war, gratified the popular thirst for blood by the de*- 
struction of ten thousand. The observances of a birtli>day at 
Rome differed slightly from those of a birth-day at St. James’s. 
Caligula celebrated his by giving four hundred bears and as many 
other wild beasts to be slain. ' Otherwhiles,’ says the quaint 
translator of old Montaigne, ^ a great ship was seen to conic rolling 
in, which opened and divided of itself, and having disgorged from 
the hold four or five hundred beasts for fight, closed again and 
Vanished without help.’ But enough of these bloody scenes— 

* My soul turn from them, turn we to survey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display 
where enormous wealth is expended, not as it was by the son-in- 
law of Sylla, but in applying the arts to the comforts and innocent 
enjoyments of life, in advancing science, and in spreading infor- 
mation among the people. What a contrast is there between the 
peaceful repose of these Gardens and the ferocious excitement 
awakened by 

^ Fighting beasts, and men to beasts exposed.' 

* it has been calculated that the amphitheatre would accommodate from eighty 
iQ ninety thousand persons with seats, and about twenty thousand (excuneuti) 
standing. 

For 
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For with all the profuse waste of animal life to which we have 
only alludedi natural history made hardly any progress ; and though 
under the later Cassars there were private oollecttons, the credality 
of Pliny, who fondly cherished every Thessalian fable, seems to 
have outweighed in the great majority of instances all the oppor* 
tunities of zoological inforniatioh which such a rich influx of rare 
creatures might have givesi*him. It is to the menageries of modern 
times that we must chiefly look for information as to the habits 
and organization of animals on any extensive scale ; though we 
are far from undervaluing the acute penetration and comprehensive 
labours of that great Greek observer who, seconded by Alexander, 
made such admirable use of the materials which the conqueror of 
the Kast caused to be submitted to his inspection. 

To our French neighbours we Owe the first zoological esta- 
blisiiment of any importance in our days ; and that had its origin inf 
the menagerie founded by Louis XI at Versailles. It was to 
Buffon, however, that the Jardin du Roi owed its value as a col- 
lection of animals; and tliough the political explosion which shook 
all Europe lore his remains from the tomb with circumstances of 
the most disgusting and degrading indignity, it spared the avenue 
of lime-trees with their sweet blossoms, ‘ the delight of bees,* 
which he had planted in the garden, and which still bears his name. 
But if the avenue was left untouched, the establishment itself was 
in the most imminent danger in when every vestige of the 

monarchy was threatened — and how was it saved? Fiincipally 
because it was believed that it w'as destined for the culture of 
medicinal plants, and that the laboratory of chemistry was a 
manufactory of saltpetre ; it w'as ^ respected,* accordingly, by the 
sovereign people. Here was gunpowder to wound — here were 
drugs to heal — reasons for salvation worthy of ‘ the republic one 
and indivisible.’ But though the Jardin des Plantes, as it was 
then called — it now, if we mistake not, again rejoices in a royal 
title, though the name has been so often changed, that we would 
not vouch for that of next year — survived the revolution ; and 
though the animals which had been left in a starving state at Ver« 
sailles were placed, together with others, in the garden in 1794, 
its prosperity was but very meagre for many years. Thus, in 
1800, such was the general distress, that M. Delaunay, then su- 
perintendent of the menagerie, was authorized to kill the least 
valuable animals to provide food for the remainder ; nor w'as it till 
that extraordinary man, ^ that setter up and puller down of kings,* 
who cherished science even amid the din of arms, became lord 
undisputed in all things, that the menagerie began steadily to 
improve, and finally, under the immediate auspices of Cuvier, to 
flourish. 


We 
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, We well remember the first public meeting for forming such an 
establishm^t . in England. It seems but yesterday-— how the 
fugaeee anni have sped along ! — that Davy drew attention to the 
subject^ and Raffles so > powerfully seconded the proposition. 
These great men have since passed away to the house appointed 
for alUiving, but the Garden and Museum of the Zoological Society 
of London are not to be forgotten in the catalogue of their public 
services* The rapidity with w'hich the institution shot up almost 
at once into a flourishing condition may ber|pHihered from the 
statement of one well qualified to speak on the subject — * Within 
the first two or three years of the existence of the Zoological 
Society’s Garden in the Regent’s Park, there were exhibited more 
species of living animals than are recorded to have been possessed 
by any similar institution on the continent in ten times the same 
number of years.’ * 

It is our intention to take a cursory view of this Garden ; but, 
before we enter its precincts, w^e must not omit to notice the 
Museum and the publications of the Society, now in the eleventh 
year of its existence. The former, thanks to a host of contributors, 
among whose names those of Sir Stamford Raffles and Mr. Vigors 
stand distinguished, is now very rich, especially in the department 
of ornithology. This noble collection, we are happy to observe, 
is now placed in a building worthy of it. The council have 
secured the spacious premises in Leicester Square which once 
held the museum of the celebrated John Hunter; and they have 
done well. It is classical ground. There is the very room 
wherein he wrote those physiological .papers which have spread 
his name over civilized Europe ; and, if the spirits of the departed 
be permitted to cast a lingering look at the scene of their former 
probation, how must his be soothed at the sight of his own grand 
and greatly increased physiological treasures enshrined in the 
temple which the President and Eellovvs of the Royal College of 
Surgeons have dedicated to them ; while the locality where that 
museum formerly stood is enriched by one of the finest zoological 
collections in existence. That we do not say too much of the 
latter, will be readily granted by those who are conversant with 
the subject; and we refer those who may be disposed to think 
that we look upon it with too favourable an eye, to the testimony 
of witnesses who are beyond the reach of prejudices which we, as 
Englishmen, might be supposed to entertain. By the Annales des 
Sciences for I^ovember, 183o, it will be seen that the Museum of 
the Zoological Society possesses many specimens which are wanting 
in the French collections, and are so described in the instructions 

* Mr. Gray, in his evidence given before the select committee on the condition, 
management, and aflairs of the British Museum. 

of 
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of M. de Blainville for the * Voyage de circumnavigadon de la 
Bonite/ That these materials have not been neglected is proved 
by the five volumes of ^ Proceedings’ already published^ containing 
the descriptions of hundreds of new species, and a vast miscellany 
of ^zoological and physiological information set forth by some of our 
ablest pens. Of the quarto volume of ‘ Transactions,’ which owe 
30 much to the superintendence of Mr. Bennett, the secretary, we 
leave our generoAIHitids the French to speak. They characterize 
the ' Premier dW Transactions de la Societe Zoologique 

de Londres' as a ^ recueil egalement remarquable par Tinter^t des 
memoires qui s’y publient et par le luxe avec lequel il est im- 
prim^ and, indeed, if it contained nothing besides Mr. Owen’s 
papers on the osteology of the chimpanzee, on the Ornithorhynchus, 
and on the comparative anatomy of the Brachiopoda, it would 
deserve this praise. 

But the Garden. — As we walk along the terrace commanding 
one of the finest suburban views to be anywhere seen, let us pause 
for a moment while ^ the sweet south* is wafted over the flowery 
bank musical with bees, whose hum is mingled with the distant 
roar of the great city. Look at the richness and beauty of the 
scene. We do not set ourselves up as eulogists of Nash, who 
had hi& faults ; but let his enemies — aye, and his friends too, for 
there are many that worshipped him when living who do not spare 
his memory now that he is laid in the narrow house — say what 
they will, if Nash had never done anything beyond laying out St. 
James’s Park and the picturesque ground before us, he would, in 
our opinion, have atoned for a multitude of sins. 

We must not, however, forget the bears. There they are, with 
their uncouth gestures and clumsy activity, living together amicably 
enough, save when an occasional growl proclaims a difterence of 
opinion, arising from the monopoly by some crafty aspirant more 
ambitious than his neighbours of the head of the pole — a monopoly 
the more irritating, inasmuch as that elevation generally leads to 
the acquisition of the good things in the power of a generous 
public to bestow. Even the cunning chisel of the Baron of 
Bradwardine’s sculptor could not have represented a greater 
variety of attitudes ; their ^ postures,’ indeed, are ^ stranger’ and 
‘ more than ever Herald drew ’em.’ Mark, too, the shrewd ex- 
pression of their ^ pinky eyes,’ justifying the assertion repeated 
from the days of Aristotle down to those of Washington Irving’s 
ranger, that ^ the bears is the knowiiigest varmint for finding out a 
bee tree in the world. — ^They’ll gnaw for a day together at the 
trunk, till they make a hole big enough to get in their paws, and 
then they’ll haul out honey, bees and all.’ We have heard some 

* Annoles des Sciences, Juin, 1835, 
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complain that the grisly bear* in the den below has no pole to 
climb ; hat if he had one he would not climb^ if all tales be true, 
for that accomplishment, it is asserted, leaves him with his early 
youth. The gigantic species here confined has been known in its 
ifative wilds to kill and drag away a full grown bison bull,i* 
weighing upwards of a thousand pounds. 

Descending the slope that skirts the lawn on which the black 
swan,;}; no longer a rara avis^ has twice m^de her nest, and now 
fejoices in her two cygnets; and where the New Holland goose § 
has hatched and brought up her young ; let us — after a glance at 
the wild fowl with which its green carpet is dotted, and the little 
lake where they float at rest, enjoying the artificial fountain rain 
that rolls like pearl from their water-proof plumage — pause at 
the aviary fronting it. For among these are the lordly crowned 
cranes, II the graceful demoiselles.lf the elegant Stanley cranes,** 
the comely Curassow birds, the melancholy-looking herons and 
bitterns that seem to pine for the whispering of reeds, the gro- 
tesque spoonbills, the solitary storks, Jl both black and white, 
the Marabou stork, with his adjutant-like stalk, and * the secre- 
tary.’^^ This last IS a character; and his official air, with his 
velvet snorts and slender legs, brings reminiscences of the tenant 
of some bureau in la vieille France. There is an air of dignity and 
diplomacy about him ; and, though not without courage after his 
hind, he evidently considers discretion to be the better part of 
valour. Observe him when a common snake is introduced into 
his inclosure. Though in a state of the greatest excitement he is 
collected. His bright eye, terrible as Vathek’s, never quits the 
serpent ; but he keeps aloof, till, watching his opportunity, he 
darts at it, his foot strikes it near the neck, and with his beak he 
deals a murderous blow on the head of the writhing reptile, which 
is very often the coup de grace. But whether it be so or no, the 
bird recoils — still keeping his eye on the snake, whose least motion, 
if it be still alive, causes a renewal of the attack, retreat, and 
watching — till no doubt exists as to the death of the victim : the 
bird then cautiously approaches, and begins to devour it. Such 
is the secretanfs mode of dealing with a common snake in cap- 
tivity ; and his caution evidently arises from the instinct implanted 
in him against those poisonous serpents which are his appointed 
prey in the south of Africa. His form is admirably adapted to 

* Unius ferox. 

I Bison Americanus, the buffalo of the Americans, 
t Cygnua atratus. $ Cereopsis Nova) HoUandia}. 

II Balearica Pavoiiina. ^ Anthropoides Virgo. 

Anthropoidea paradisoeus, Bechsteia. Anthropoi’des Stanley anus. Vigors. 

ft Platalea leiicorodia. tt Ciconia alba, and C. nigra. 

Ciconia Marabou. Gypogeranus serpentarius. 

his 
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bis hnbitsi and his length of limb^ protected far upwards hf scales 
impervious to a serpent’s tooth, secures his more vulnerable parts 
in great measure from the dj^ing desperation of the enemy ; while 
the bony prominences of liis wings and his powerful falcon^beak 
complete his offensive armour: for, in a state of nature, be is 
said, when the serpent raises itself against him, to give it stunning 
blows with one wiiig‘%hile he shields his body with the other ; 
and, ever and anon, h^ will soar with the half crushed snake into 
the air, consigning it to the paralysis of a heavy fall, till finally he 
splits the skull with his tomahawk of a beak. We never, how- 
ever, have seen any of these feats performed in corifinement. 

But just look at that ancient, the Marabou stork, and only 
fancy him standing behind his master's chair at the dining table, 
expectant of his share of the feast. In such a situation Smeathman 
saw one in Africa, which had been quite domesticated. From bis 
high roost on the silk-cotton trees, he would, even at the distance 
of two or three miles, descry the servants carrying the dishes 
across the yard, and as they entered the hall, down would he dash 
among them, and take his place at the head of the table. They 
had some difliculty in making our friend, the Marabou, respect 
the dishes before the arrival of the guests; and in spite of their 
surveillance and their switclies, which they carried in terrorem, a 
boiled fowl or two would suddenly disappear every now and then ; 
one snatch of that enormous beak, one gulp of that barathrum of 
a throat, and the pullet was gone. 

Leaving the pelicans,* with their capacious pouches, and the 
emeus with their drumming note and little family of striped 
young, we come, retracing our steps, to the small retired umbra- 
geous basin where swans and geese live on equal terms. That 
worthy * in russet mantle clad’ is the wild goose — the original 
stock from which our poultry yards derived their denizens; and, 
goose as he is, he carries iis back to no mean dreams of the days 
of yore. The feathers of his ancestors winged the cloth-yard 
shafts that, loosed from a yeoman’s bow, pierced through the iron 
coat of a inan-at-arms * an as if it had been silk or seiidal for 
• Never did armourer temper steel on stithy, 

That made sure fence against an English arrow. 

A cobweb gossamer were guard as good 
Against a wasp- sting.* 

But wc must bend our steps to the eagle-house, and we confess 
vie never pass it by without a pang. Eagles, laemmergyers. con- 
dors, creatures of the element, born to soar over Alps and Andes, 

* Pelecaniis onocrotalus. 

f Diomaius Novae HollandisD. Their flesh, says P4ron, is ' exquisite, and 
intermediate, as it were, between that of a turkey and a sucking pig,' 
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in helpless, hopeless imprisonment. Observe the upward glance 
of tbat golden eagle — aye, look upon the glorious orb — ^it shines 
wooingly: how impossible is it to annihilate hope I — he spreads 
his ample wings, springs towards the fountain of light, strikes the 
netting, and flaps heavily down : — ^ Lasciate ogni speranza, voi 
ch’entrate.’ We know not what their worships would say or do to us 
if we were to work our wicked will ; but we never see these unfortu- 
nates without an indescribable longing to break their bonds, and 
let the whole bevy of these 

^ Souls made of fire and children of the sun* 

wander free. 

What a collection it is ! what a proof that our commerce is 
pushed to the ends of the earth ! Look at the localities ; look at 
that condor,* the child of fable but a few years since^ and then 
remember that Sir Francis Head saw a Cornish miner wrestling 
with one on the Andes. There too is the wedge-tailed eagle 
of New Holland, f of whose brethren is said to liave made a 
swoop at Flinders, the able and gallant circumnavigator, now at 
rest from his labours, mistaking, \vc suppose, the captain, in his 
solitary w'alks, for a kangaroo. Further on, in lonely majesty, is 
another eagle, J the destroyer^ from South America. He was sent 
from Maranbam, by Mr. Hesketh, to Mr. Sabine, then secretary 
of the Horticultural Society, together with ^ a king of the vul- 
tures but, soitditen passant, he ate up liis majesty during 
the voyage. You should see him when, excited and with dis- 
turbed crest, he displays 

• The terror of his beak and lightnings of Iii.3 c/e.* 

His legs, or, as the ornithologists more correctly term them, his 
feet, are immense. While in the garden of the Horticultural So- 
ciety a large male cat was once put into his cage. He flew at it, 
and, with one stamp of his intolerable foot, broke its back ; then, 
springing with it in his claws to his perch, and cowering over it 
with his enormous wings, he screamed its dirge. The death of 
the quadruped was instantaneous. 

The vulture’s cry has awakened the doleful chorus of the gaunt 
W'olves. The face of the country is somewhat changed since 
our first Edward issued his mandate to Peter Corbet, to super- 
intend their destruction in the counties of Gloucester, Worces- 
ter, Hereford, Salop, and Staflbrd. We need hardly say that 
these are imported ; for there are few who have not heard that 
the last indigenous wolf fell about the year 1680, by the hand 
of Sir Ewen Cameron. Who can see or hear them without be- 

• Sarcoram^us Gryphus, f Aquila fucosa. 

t Hafpyift Destructor. { Sarcoramphus Papa. 
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lioUiog: in his mind^s eyt their untiring and inflexible pursuit of 
Ma^eppa? 

One. glance at the leopards and other force, which are lodged 
near the bears, and we come upon the desert ships. What visions 
of * the boundless waste’ do tliey not conjure up ! Observe their 
elastic feet, so admirably contrived for supporting them upon the 
arid sands of iho desert. Hence their noiseless tread. 

* What always struck me,’ says Macfarlane, ‘ as something ex* 
tremely romantic and mysterious, was the noiseless step of the came), 
from the spongy nature of his foot.^ Whatever be the substance of the 
ground — sand, or rock, or turf, or paved stories, you hear no footfall ; 
you see an immense animal approaching you, stilly as a cloud floating 
on air ; and, unless he wear a bell, your sense of hearing, acute as it 
may be, will give you no intimation of his presence.’ 

These are the Arabian species, and to them belongs the va- 
riety called the swift dromedary (el heirie), a variety which bears 
about the same relation to the more heavy-going species that Bay 
Middleton does to a brewer’s horse. 

* Talking with an Arab of Suse,’ says another traveller, t ‘ on the 
subject of these fleet camels, he assured me that he knew a young 
man who was passionately fond of a lovely girl, whom nothing would 
satisfy but some oranges ; these were not to be procured at Moga- 
dorc, and, as the lady wanted the best fruit, nothing less than the 
Marocco oiaiiges would satisfy her. The Arab mounted his heirie at 
dawn of day, went to Marocco (about one hundred miles from Moga- 
dore), purchased the oranges, and returned that night after the gates 
were shut, but sent the oranges to the lady by a guard of one of the 
batteries.* 

Vathek’s mother appears to have known the value of tliis swift 
breed ; that Eclipse of camels, Alboufahi, clearly belonged to it. 
The llamas, the form of the family allotted to the New World, were 
formerly placed where the camels are now ; — and here we may be 
permitted to say a word upon subjects which have already called 
forth some remarks from the fellows of the Society, viz., arrange- 
ment — proper dens for the carnivora — and the alleged number of 
deaths among the animals, especially in the class last mentioned. 
With regard to the first and second, there is no doubt that if the 
different families could be so classed as to radiate as it were up 
to a common centre, where the carnivora could be well lodged 
and exhibited in a building like that at Schbnbrunn, for instance^ 
such a classification would be most desirable, both on the ground 
of general effect and as a zoological lesson ; but the nature of the 
territory occupied by the Society, and the conditions of its tenure. 


* Camelus Dromedarius. Tlic Arabian camel — Africa and Asia : domesticated at 
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lipth present obstacles, and those insurmountable, we fear, to a 
plan of this nature* The south garden is the only undivided por- 
tion of the land held by the Society where such a plan could be 
carried into execution ; and they are forbidden to r^ise any build- 
ing. above a certain height in that part of their grounds* Even 
hxed sheds for the ruminants in the paddocks have been objected 
to, and abandoned in consequence. We state this that the fellows 
in general may form some idea of the difficulties with which the 
president and council have to contend. Still much might be done; 
and, above all, no temporary building of any magnitude should 
ever henceforth be creeled. While the all’air was in its infancy; 
while the Garden was a mere experiment, and it was impossible 
to foretell whether the Society w'ould rise or fall, wooden huts 
w^ere all very well ; but now that it is fairly established, and sup- 
ported by a noble income, which we trust will not retrograde, we 
own we view with no feelings of complacency any building not 
made of durable materials, however picturesque il may be. The 
quantity of money muddled away in restoring or repairing such 
frail erections is incredible. There -was one plan which, if it had 
not been considered as impracticable, on account of tlie health of 
the animals, would liave iiad a grand cfVect. It was proposed by 
the architect to continue the terrace entirely along the southern 
line, and to build beneath it the carnivora dens: it would have 
been the finest terrace in Europe. 

The losses among the animals have been considerable, although 
W'e believe that their relative proportion has been greatly over- 
stated. We think it very probable iliat death may do his work on 
some of the creatures here noticed before these lines printed, 
but there will always be disease in menageries; and it should be 
recollected, that in some other establishments which have been 
quoted, to the disparagement of the one before us, no hills of 
mortality are kept, as they are in this. Some exceptions there 
may be ; the Tower of London was undoubtedly one, and the 
place agreed well with the lions, which lived there a very long 
time. But here the Society have to contend with the London 
clay, which holds W'ater like a dish, and which, in spite of all the 
drainage done, continues to hold it; so that, after much rain, the 
garden is an absolute pond in some places, and dampness per- 
vades every spot. To say nothing, however, of such a cold and 
■humid atmosphere as the evaporation of so much niofeture must 
produce, the total alteration of life, the entire disorgjrtiization of 
system which must arise in the case of an animal destined by 
nature for the most uncontrolled freedom, and to be supported 
by contingent supplies, few and far between — purchased more- 
over by laborious roamings, huntings, and watchings, — should be 

taken 
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taken into the account. The difference between the desert or the 
wilderness^ and the cage — between the casual prey and the regu- 
lar supply of beef^ would be sufficient to produce disease. We 
remember observing in the museum of the late Mr. Brookes, who 
obtained most of his skeletons of carnivorous animals from mena- 
geries, that there was hardly a specimen of the great cats* whose 
bones w'cre not in a state of disease in some part or other of their 
frames. Still, larger and drier dens, well elevated from the soil, 
and, above all, well ventilated, (this ventilation, or rather want of 
ventilation, by the by, is the besetting sin of our modern archi- 
tecture, and is not confined to menageries,) would enable the 
animals to take some exercise, and amuse themselves instead of 
dosing away the monotonous lethargic life to which they are now 
doomed. In short, the diseases of which the animals die in the 
Garden arc generally intlammutory, and the result of plethora. 
A tiger that died there lately was comparable to nothing more 
aptly than to a fat sheep at Christmas. The remedy for this is 
obviously a restricted diet. Among other difficulties, that of 
administering remedies and performing operations — bleeding, for 
instance — is often great ; moreover, the disorders of many of the 
animals are very obscurely known, and the symptoms, in the pre- 
sent state of the science, are liable to be mistaken. Every atten- 
tion, how ever, is paid to his patients by the learned and expe- 
rienced medical attendant, wlio sends in regular reports of the 
slate of each animal on the sick list ; and wc see with pleasure, 
that the council arc now taking up this branch of ihc subject in 
earnest. The same cause, in a less degree, operates upon many 
of the ruminants, wliicli, in a state of nature, have often to travel 
miles froili one pasture to another, and arc always ready to bound 
away upon the least alarm. But with all the faults imputed to 
it, good judges have expressed their approbation of the establish- 
ment ; and Cuvier, when here, asked for and obtained a plan of 
the inonkey-honsc, which he considered superior to the French 
building, though we think, notwithstanding, that ours might be 
improved. 

\Ve return from tliis digression to the antelopes, with their 
* languishingly dark eyes,’ and the pheasants, with their gorgeous 
plumage. Hereabouts there is generally a black cock, a prisoner 
that we pity from our very souls. A coop instead of the wide- 
spreading moor, and the soiled and trampled turf instead of the 
fresh wild heather ! Better, far better for him to roam, with the 
chance of being 

‘ Whistled down with a slug in his wing,’ 


* Felib, lious, tigeis, &c. 
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tbifl. lo linger wtrJk dieerle$ei unnatural life thus* We musl|«in« 
lo bb fate and visit the otter, after paying our respects 
4iat respeetable animal the pkoca^ of the same brotberhoo^rwith 
the sealgli * that overthrew the gallant Captain M^Intjire>;'end 
carried away Mr. Oldbuck’s stick as spolia opima. 

But they, have thrown in the fish and-^there^ the otter takes his 
firat plunge. How rapidly he makes .way under the water with . 
liii$ oarjr feet, rising ever and anon to the surface^ and, with gr^t 
ful curvature, diving down again in pursuit ! He glides 
towards the bottom, for his eyes are set, as it were, on the ♦f^'ould 
his head} to enable him, with upward look, to take ad*-? i*na*icy ; 
his prey as it swims above Uin. Mark that quick tu itupossible 
taken his fish, and leaves the water to devour it 
But, it may Jbe said, this, however curious and in^^? 
ungentle, and thd|e is cruelty in i|^ Almost every 
to the tablh of the fair creature who condemns iK^^'^hiing not 
suifei-s much more; for such fish, with few exccptions*jy 
the fishermen to flounce and linger in agonies. TliostY**!*®. ! 
rate flounders Mcaping alive/ as they may be seeii^* 
mongers’ stalls by the side of lobsters struggling for exisil^^" 
with their desiccated branchup^ have more to answer for than 
otter. We say nothing of the tenderness shown to cels, and leave 
that subject lo the live coals and apologetic eloquence of M, Ude. 
Now our otter, though cruel, as we have heard him called, is yet 
merciful. The moment he has taken a fish he leaves the water, 
and with one powerful bite crushes the head and deprives it 
of sensation. If it is exciting to watch him in pursuit of the 
small fry here provided for him, what must it be to see him grap- 
pling with one of the great Thames trouts, a nine or ten-pounder! 

a fish. Sir Francis Chantrey, as snatches your bait in 
foam produced by the downward rush of the river, and wlnt^i 
out fifty yards of line before you know where you are, leavt.^’ 
you high on the unsteady footing of the weir-beam, with iiotluv.^ 
except the butt io give him.f 

Without visiting the gnus and the other antelopes in the pad- 
docks, we now proceed to the north gaidcn, passing in our way to 
the tunnel the dove-cote, with its murmuring inmates; the armadillo, 
trotting about with a gait that reminds us of one of Mr. Maelzcl’s 
automatons ; the beaver ; the falcons ; the little basins, where gay 
<jhick8 are floating; the lordly Brahmin bull, that bears a 'charmed 
in his,own country; and^the huge American bison, with its 
enormous head andF heavy fore-hand, formed to push and throw 
. down. We are now in the north garden, and not sufFering either 


/yit* -Wo aUttrte to a clover wood-cut of the great sculptor, iu an amusing little 
vnbua^ lately published, entitled * Hints to A^glen/ 
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squi^rek^ ostriches^ wapitis,' elks, of aebras to detain qs^ we bqrry 
on to tbe elephants’ paddock. These are Asiatics. The twenty 
elephants which Julius Caesar opposed to five hundied* tneft^Opr 
foot for the gratification of the Roman ladies and gentlemen were^' 
Jii all probability, African, as well as the twenty that Pompey^ 
the dedicatiion of the temple of Venus Victrix, exposed to the 
javelins of a host of Getulians ; but the people wete not yet hard- 
ened in blood, and, on this last occasion, the gallantry of the ele- 
phants in charging to the rescue of a wounded companion, their 
reiierai sagacity, and the agony which was ponrtrayed in their 
htoks and gestures, so affected the stern Romans, that the whole 
ai tphitheatre rose and insisted, with enrses against the consul, that 
dositii^te^ould cease. 

dootf^lp^l^ from lliis scene of laughter to the well-accommodated 
GardcSo^^f this little domainl^He is more at|bis ease, we sus- 
A tir than the suniptnously-clad elephants who parmok of the 
ap'iours of the splendid public iriclmia. Only observe him 
making bis toilette in the iiiiid, and going thence to the bath. 
He now ini getting beyond his deptli. Look at the all^-over^ation 
of tlia«»Lcitisfaclory dip — the abandonment of that luxurious tliiid 
roll— 

‘ TjO, from his trunl^upturn’d aloft he flings 
The grateful shower;* 

listen to that ecstatic squeak, and confess that the Society have 
succeeded in making one animal, at least, happ}. But he is 
coming out; there lie goes to his mud-toilette again: bow lie 
revels in the slough ! Presently he will collect dust and grass 
with his trunk, and scatter it over his back by way of being 
poudr6. All this is of the greatest consequence to his comfort. 
The pachydermatous animals generally affect miry situations, 
and the adhesive mud keeps their skins in a healthy state. The 
cuticle of the elephant is very sensible — he is kept, you sec, in 
subjection by the terrors of a very light whip — and it is, moreover, 
very liable, when too dry, to break and split dpen.* For this 
reason the skin of the captive animal is anointed to keep it supple; 
and here we caution our fair friends to abstain from patting Jaa^ 
(for in that name our elephant rejoices), especially when hrs cijiii 
looks most glossy and debonnairCy or their ‘ lily-white’ gloves will 
undergo the contamination of train-oil. And, though he is pecu« 
liarly amiable on a Sunday, in the hope of wiling apples and bisCu}^ 
from liis admirers— (for in the Zoological G^dens, at least,, <lm 

£-‘ ■■ ■ I 7 

* A spear is always at hanil, in case more pungent control should he reqidre^, 
and, as the animal has much increased in sice and power, its apj^iication may ^ 
sometimes necessary ; but it produces a wound which does not readi^heal, and the 
less it is used the better. 

. Andrew 
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dtedi^ew Ag»evp*d bill is law, the day being kept by the carrtitora 
ag a general fast, to their great edifidation, and the absence of the 
cake and fruit- wonien producing a eompkrative abstinence on the 
part of the other aninials)~\i’e entreat, fair ladies, that you will 
not approacb4oo near, or he may pay an undesired compliment 
4o the skill of the artificial florist, by making prize of the well- 
siiinflated'bouqdbt^of wheat ^nd flowers, Leghorn and all. We 
saW oii(b lady, * herself a fairer. flower/ who had a narrow escape 
of.thus contributing her head-dress as an entree; and another 
beauty, redolent of eau de Portugal^ upon whom he fairly laid 
trunk, evidently taking her for the delicious personification of an 
Orangery. No ! feed him at a respectful distance, and beware 
that the moisture from his trunk does not fall on your ** 
it wilt not improve the lustre of ^ler silk or satin. M 

The sagacity, Obedience, and^cility of the eleph^t are well 
known. Without dwelling on a point which would fill^a volume, 
we may recall to the recollection of our readers that the ancients 
even made him a rope-dancer. Pliny, iElian, Seneca, .Suetonius, 
Dion, all bear witness to tlicir feats. To say nothing'^*'*' Galba’s 
rope-dancing elephants mentioned by Suetonius, what y;e to 
think of the performance recorded by Pliny (it must have been 
executed on the double rope)^ wh<f states that four of these un- 
wieldy funambulists advanced along the cord beating a litior, 
wherein lay one of their companions feigning an interesting state 
of indisposition. I'iiese and other such feats throw the acting of 
Mademoiselle Djeck at the Adelphi, the observed of all observers 
in hei* day, quite into the shade. 

The strong, we had almost said, the sentimental attachments of 
which the huge creature is capable have been remarked in all ages. 
Who does not remember the fond beast recorded by iElian, and 
alluded to in Athenaeus, whose very existence seemed wrapped up 
in the child that it loved ? Never would it cat unless its favourite 
was present ; and, when the innocent slept, the nfl'ectionate monster 
employed itselP in driving away the flies from the pillow. We 
could come nearer home and relate multitudes of instances 
. which have occurred even in our own times in verification of the 
ancient stories of the amiable, docile, and grateful disposition of 
tile animal ; and we might also add, of its tenacity in treasuring 
up a wrong till the proper moment^ for vengeance arrived. 13ut 
we must be brief. Before;^ however, we quit the subject, we shall 
bo pardoned, we Jj^ust, fo^ gi^ng an anecdote or two of Cliuny, of 
Bxeter Change niftmory-^poor Ciiuny, who was obedient even 
^ death, for amid the shower of balls that struck him, he knelt 
li|Dwm,~even in bis mortal agony he knelt down at the well-known 
contoand of his^ keeper,— to present' a more vulnerable point to 
' . ' - his 
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his murderevs. We can imagine what sort of a prayer My Uacle 
Toby,— albeit by no means given to profaneness,— would have 
offered up for all the actors in that tragedy^ The rage, for which 
poor Chuny paid the forfeit of his life, was, there is little doiibt> 
brought on by the tooth-ache, — ^yes, a tooth-ache, gentle reader,-^ 
originating in local injury, and exasperated by the cold blasts of 
the early year."** Chuny, the living mountain, was kept in awe by 
a small lerrier dog that had been trained to walk up and down the 
bottom beam or ledge in which the great uprights of his den 
were fixed, in the absence of his keeper, in order to prevent die 
elephant from knocking violently against the barrier with his trunk, 
as he would do, so as to shake all around him if he was not watched. 
This was whcii his don opened upon the window that looked 
eastwarcHnto the Strand. One blow of his trunk — that tremen- 
dous and wonderful engine whirewitli the elepl^nt can tear down 
trees, remove artillery, or pick up a sixpence — would have rid 
him of liis fear ; but there he stood, hiiddl^ up in a corner of his 
den, gazing in horror at the pigmy that made him tremble, re- 
minding us of the merchant in the fairy tale under the visitation of 
the night-hag. And yet his sagacity was great. The late Dr. 
Wollaston visited him one day, taking with him a quantity of nuts, 
a considerable portion of which were bad, and selected for the 
purpose; these wcie kept separate from the rest. The Doctor 
gave Cliniiy one good nut after another, and now and then a bad 
oi*c ; by-and-by he increased the proportion of bad, and at last 
gave him a handful of bad ones at once. T he dust and ashes that 
flew forth as lie crunched them made an impression on Chuny; 
for nl)cn, after this dose of bad ones, the Doctor continued his 
ofi’ers of single nuts, Chuny took every nut with his trunk, laid it 
on the floor, set his enormous foot on it just heavy enough to 
break the shell, and, if the nut was a good one, picked the kernel 
up and conveyed it to his mouth. Dr. Wollaston saw him do this 
again and again, without crushing a single kernel, and was charmed 
with the delicate adjustment of such an overwhelming weight, and 
the nice adaptation of such a seeming unwieldy power. But we 
must leave our elephant for his massive brother the rhinoceros, f 
the personification of clumsy brute force; and looking, as w'e 
lieaid it facetiously rcmaiked, as if his clothes were not.made fcp 
fit him ; — observing, by the way, that those who wish to have a 
clear and correct view of the mode of catching and subduing wild 

* A large quantity of matter was found in the jaw near the base of one of tod 
tusks, on dissection. Lest it may be supposed that the vascular pulp was mistakeh- 
fur pus, we beg to state that we have the most unquestionable authority for the dis- 
eased state of the parts. 

t Rhinoceros unicornis, an Asiatic species, 

elephants 
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^pfaants in India have only to visit Mr. Daniell’s panorama^ 
where the whole process is admirably depicted. 

The mutual hatred between the rhinoceros and elephant has 
been the theme of many a tale, from Sinbad’s description of the 
fight, so characteristically terminated by the roc carrying off both 
combatants in her claws, to the less questionable relations of 
modern travellers and historians. When the rhinoceros before ns 
first arrived, the elephant certainly showed no good will towards 
him ; but there was a reason for this. The crowds that used to 
suribund the elephant, and reward him with cakes and fruit, de- 
serted him for the new comer, and we have seen poor Jack, at 
such times, go through all his tricks without a single spectator, in 
the hope of regaining the popularity which his rival was taking 
from him before his face. When these two animals were con- 
ducted to their new abode a sce^ occurred which may peihaps 
throw some light on their alleged mutual aversion. They were 
lodged close together, but so that one could not be seen by the 
other. The apartmenwbf the rhinoceros vvas separated from tliat 
of the elephant by two doors ; the door nearest to the rhinoceros 
being of oak, and that next to the elephant of deal. Ihc elepliant: 1 
one day broke the deal door whh his tusks, and then made a push 
at the exposed oak-door, which carried it off its hinges. What 
happened before the keepers came they of course knew not ; but 
when they arrived, they found the rhinoceros in the apartment of 
the elephant, standing at right angles with him, and with his head 
under the elephant’s belly : the latter, to use the expression the 
keeper, was ‘ all of a tremble.^ The young female elephant, wlilch 
was at that time confined in the same apartment with the large 
one, had apparently escaped from the scene of action by entering 
the rhinoceros’s apartment, where she was discovered, standing 
quietly. The large elephant and rhinoceros w'ere then separated 
by the keepers, the rencontre not having produced the slightest 
iigury to either. 

The relative sagacity of the two animals was well shown, soon 
after they took possession of the house from w'hich they are now 
excluded. The rhinoceros was one day observed pushing his 
straw to the side of his apartment within reach of the elephant’s 
trunk, who protruded that organ round the end of the partition, 
and from time to time bore off the litter. Trunkful after trunkful 
was abstracted, but still the Itmrd rhinoceros continued to push 
. the straw towards the place whence it disappeared : the twinkle 
in the elephant’s e^e, as he enriched his own bed at the expense 
of his simple neighbour, was capital. 

; Few contrasts are greater than that between these heavy masses 
6%^ flesh and bone, and the light, the elegant giraffes, vvith their 
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sleeki ricb, dappled coats, towering swan-like necks, lofty beads, 
and large brilliant eyes, worthy of Juno herself, and full of a noble 
expression, such as Edwin Landseer alone could give. The sweep 
of their vision is most extensive ; for they can see before them, 
below them, and behind them, without turning the head. What 
an idea does it convey of the power of modification, when we re- 
collect that the number of neck-bones in the elephant and in the 
giraiie are exactly similar ! Can w'c wonder at the emotion with 
which Le Vaillant saw the first traces of a giraffe, or at the ecstacy 
— was it not mingled wdth pity — with w'hich he was possessed when 
the first lay extended at his feet? He had before him an animal 
whose very existence was at that time questioned and treated by 
many ns a fable. What a magnificent spectacle must it be to see 
a herd of these splendid creatures (and we know those who have 
seen them by forties and fifties at a time) browsing on the mimosas 
with their long flexible tongues so beautifully adapted for the pur- 
pose. We had not intended to give any extracts from cither ‘ The 
Transactions’ or 'The Proceedings,’ biil^'e cannot deny our i 
readers a sight of the little memoir addressed to the Secretary by I 
iM. Thibaut, w'ho thus describes the mode in which he became | 
possessed of these beautiful specimens : — 

w ‘ Having learnt, on my arrival at Malta, that you were desirous of 
*5nforniation on the subject of the four giraffes which you have in- 
trusted to my care, 1 regard it as a duty to transmit to you a short 
statement, by which you will become aware of the difiicultiels that I 
eiiCouTjtered in obtaining and preserving for the Society these inte- 
resting animals, which are now, I hope, altogether out of danger. 

* Instructed by Colonel Campbell, His Majesty’s Consul General 
in the J^evant, and desirous of rendering available for the purposes of 
the Zoological Society the knowledge which I had acquired by twelve 
years* experience in travelling in the interior of Africa, I quitted 
Cairo on the lath of April, 1834. After sailing up the Nile as far 
as Wadi Haifa (the second cataract), I took camels, and proceeded 
to Dehbat, a province of Dongolah, where, on the 14th of July, I 
started for the descent of Kordofan. 

‘ Being perfectly acquainted with the locality, and on friendly terms 
with the Arabs of the country, 1 attached them to me still more by 
the desire of profit. All were desirous of accompanying me in my 
pursuit of the giraffes, \vhich, up to that time, they had hunted solely 
for the sake of its flesh, which they eat, and of its skin, from which 
they make bucklers and sandals. I availed myself of the emulatioa 
which prevailed among the Arabs, and as the season was far udvane^. 
and favourable, 1 proceeded immediately to the/'&outh-west of Koi:>% 
dofan. 

‘ It was on the 15th of August that 1 saw the first two giraffes. A 
rapid chase, on horses accustomed to the fatigues of the desert, put 

us 
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nt in possession! at the end of , three hoars, of the largest of the two : 
the mother of one of those now in tnjr charge. Unable to take her 
alive, the Arabs killed her with blows of the sabre, and, cutting her 
to pieces, carried the meat to the head-quarters, which we had esta- 
blished in a wooded situation ; an arrangement necessary for our own 
comforts and to secure pasturage for the camels of both sexes which 
we had brought with us in aid of the object of our chase. We deferred 
until the morrow the pursuit of the young giraffe, which my com-i' 
panions assured me they would have no difficulty in again discovering. 
The Arabs are very fond of the flesh of this animal. I partook of their 
repast. The live embers were quickly covered with slices of the 
meat, which I found to be excellent eating. 

* On the following day, the 16th of August, the Arabs started, at 

daybreak in search of the young one, of which we had lost sight not 
far from our camp. The sandy soil of the desert is well adapted to 
afford indications to a hunter, and in a very short time we were on 
the track. We followed with rapidity and in silence, cautious to avoid 
alarming the creature while it was yet at a distance from us. Un- 
wearied myself, and aifl|bus to act in the same manner as the Arabs, ^ 
1 followed them impatiently, and at nine o’clock in the morning I had 
the happiness to find myself in possession of the giraffe. A premium ^ 
'was given to the hunter whose horse had first come ii]) with the ani- ^ 
mal, and this reward is the more merited as the laborious chase is j 
pursued id the midst of brambles and thorny trees. | 

‘ Possessed of this giraffe, it was necessary to rest for tliree or four 
days, in order to render it sufficiently tame. During this period an 
Arab constantly holds it at the end of a long cord. By degrees it 
becomes accustomed to the presence of man, and takes a little nourish- 
ment: To furnish milk for it I liad brought witli me female camels. 

It became gradually reconciled to- its condition, and was soon Avilliiig 
to follow, in short stages, the route of our caravan. 

* This first giraffe, captured at four days’ journey to the south-W'est 
of Kordofan, will enable us to form some judgment as to its probable 
age at present, as I have observed its growth and its mode of life. 
When it first came into my hands, it was necessary to insert a finger 
into its mouth in order to deceive it into"" a belief that the nipple of its 
dam was there : then it sucked freely. According to the opinion of 
the Arabs, and to the length of time that 1 have had it, this first 
giraffe cannot, at the utmost, be more than nineteen months old. 
Since I have had it, its size has fully doubled. 

* The first run of the giraffe is exceedingly rapid. The swiftest 
horse, if unaccustomed to the desert, could not come up with it unless 

j^with extreme difficulty. The Arabs accustom their coursers to liunger 
^Und to fatigue ; milk generally serves them for food, and gives them 
power to continue their exertion during a very long run. If the 
giraffe reaches a mountain, it passes it with rapidity; its feet, which 
llTre like those of a goat, endow it with the dexterity of that animal ; 

It bounds over ravines with incredible power ; horses cannot, in such 
situations, compete with it. ’ ‘ The 
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^ The giraffe is fond of a wooded country. The leaves of^lKi^es are 
its principal food. Its conformation allows of its reaching their tops. 
The one of which I have previously spoken as having been killed by 
the Arabs measured twenty-one French feet in height from the. ears 
to the hoofs. Green herbs are also very agreeable to this animal ; 
but its structure does not admit of its feeding on them in the same 
manner as our domestic animals, such as the ox and the horse. It is 
obliged to straddle widely ; its two fore -feet are gradually stretched 
widely apart from each other, and its neck being then bent into a 
semicircular form, the animal is thus enabled to collect the grass. 
But on the instant that any noise, interrupts its repast, it raises 
itself with rapidity, and has recourse to immediate flight. 

* The giraffe eats with great delicacy, and takes its food leaf by 

leaf, collecting them from the trees by means of its long tongue. It 
rejects the thorns, and in this respect differs from the camel. As the 
grass on which it is now fed is cut for it, it takes the upper part 
only, and chews it until it perceives that the stem is too coarse for it. 
Great care is required for its preservation, and especially great clean- 
liness. i||^ 

‘ It is extremely fond of society, and is very sensible. I have ob- 
served one of them shed tears when it no longer saw its companions 
or the persons w'ho were in the habit of attending to it. 

‘ 1 was so fortunate as to collect five individuals at Kordofan ; but 
the cold weather of December, 1834, killed four of them imthe desert 
on tlie route to Dongolah, my point of departure for Bebbah. One 
only was preserved ; this was the first specimen that I obtained, arid 
the one of which I have already spoken. After twenty-two days in 
the desert, I reached Dongolah on the 6th of January, 1835. 

‘ Unwilling to return to Cairo without being really useful to the 
Society, and being actually at Dongolah, I determined on resuming 
the pursuit of giraffes. I remained for three months in the desert, 
crossing it in all directions. Arabs in “whom I could confide accom- 
panied me, and our course was through districts destitute of every- 
thing. We had to dread the Arabs of Darfour, of which country I 
saw the first mountain. We were successful in our researches. I 
obtained three giraffes, snihller than the one I already possessed. 
Experience suggested to me the means of preserving tliem. 

* Another trial was reserved for me; that of transporting the ani- 
mals, by bark, from Wadi Haifa to Cairo, Alexandria, and Malta. 
Providence has enabled me to surmount all diificultics. The most 
that they suffered was at sea, during their passage, which lasted 
twenty-four days, with the weather very tempestuous. 

* I arrived at Malta on the 21st of November. We were there de- 
tained in quarantine for twenty-five days, after which, through th^ 
kind care of Mr. Bourchier, these valuable animals w'ere placed in a 
good situation, where nothing is wanting for their comfort. With the 
view of preparing them for the temperature of tJie country to which 
they will eventually be removed, 1 have not thought it advisable that 

they 
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they sh^ljuld be clothed. During the last week the cold has been 
much greater than they have hitherto experienced ; but they have, 
thanks to the kindness of Mr. Bourchier, everything that can be de- 
sired, # 

^ These four giraffes, three males and one female, are so interesting 
and so beautiful, that I shall exert myself to the utmost to be of use 
to them. It possible that they may breed; already 1 observe iu 
them some tendency towards mutual attachment. They are capable 
of walking for six hours a day without the slightest fatigue.* 

This letter was written at Malta some months ago ; and now 
here they are, all alive and well, with their attendant Nubians. 
If that in the possession of our French neighbours should die, an 
event, we regret to find, not unlikely to happen, the Zoological 
Society will be the sole European proprietors of living specimens 
of this rare and delicate species. The council deserve credit for 
the judgment and liberality manifested in the attainment of this 
difficult object, nor is less praise due to M. Thibaut for the zeal, 
skill, and perseverant^ with which he has seconded their views. 
Our limits will not permit us to enter into any antiquarian details 
on the subject of the giraffe or xariff’a. The first shown at Rome 
seems to have made its appearance in the dictatorship of Cmsar * 
But afterwards the animal was exhibited in the Roman circus. 
The thiril Gordian possessed ten at one time. It seems to have 
disappeared from Europe for some centuries; and fable, as 
is usual in such cases, was busy with it. It is pleasant to look 
upon these, the realities, after turning to some of the old books 
of travels. Thus, in Purchas, the animal is described as ^ a 
beas^ not often scene, yet very tame^ and of a strange compo- 
sition, mixed of alibard, harte, buffe, and camell ; and by rea- 
son of his long legs before and shorter behind, not able to graze 
without difficultie, but with his high head which he caii stretch 
forth half a pike’s length in height, feeds on the leaves and boughs 
of trees.’ + Belon in his ^Portraits de quclques animaux, &c., 
d* Arabic, Egypte, et Asie,’}: gives no very bad cut of the giraffe, 
with the following superscription : ' Protrait de la giraffe, nommde 
en latin, Camelopardalis : les Arabes I’appellent Zurnapa.’ Be- 
neath the figure is this quatrain : — 

Belles de corps les giraffes, et doulces, 

Ont en maintien du chameau la maniere. 

Leurs pieds sont haults devant et has derriere ; 

Poil blanc et roux : comes courtes et mousses.* 

* RoselUni, in bis great work on Egypt, gives the representation of a led giraffe 
with a monkey climbing up its neck as if it had formed part of a procession or 
mmjpa, 

t BookyitC. i. % 

Pas 
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Pas si bete for such early times; but the legs, as is correctly 
observed by Le Vaillant, have, in general, the proportion of those 
of other quadrupeds, the difference between the fore and hind 
parts lying in the height of the withers. 

Leaving the tapirs coolly taking their bath while all the world is 
melting around them, we enter the limbus of maca^cos, squirrels, 
mice, and ^ such small deer,’ nor must we crmit the chinchilla 
whose spoils so well adorn and protect our fair countrywomen. 
The door opposite to the entrance leads to the apartment where 
lived — alas ! that we must write lived — the most amiable of Qua-- 
simodos, the chimpanzee ! 

Quando ullam inveniet parem ? 

Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit, 

Nulli flebilior quamtibi — Theodore! 

Peace to his manes ! We must take a turn amid the Reeves’s 
pheasants, the peacocks, the curassows, and the other liyely deni- 
zens of the north aviary, to calm our feelings. How varied are 
the poultry : both the Indies have contributed their share ; and 
the jungle- fowls, from which some of the best zoologists insist 
that all the varieties have proceeded, shine pre-eminent. The 
discrepancy between these, especially Sonnerat’s jungle-fowl, 
ilio Gallus Bankiva, and their alleged descendants, i^ strongly 
marked, and has made many hesitate to adopt the opinion of 
Temmiiick and others ; but those familiar with the consequences 
of a long series of years passed under the improving eye of man 
will be less startled at the proposition.* That well-known per- 
former who is to be found gaged in every house where the inmates 
are fond of song-birds is so changed by domestication, that, like 
the dog, it has assumed varieties almost endless, and, in some in- 
stances, so different from the original stock, that the captive 
would now be hardly recognized as a descendant of the ^ birds 
singing free ’ in the happy valleys of the Canary Islands. 

* The forest monarch’s roar’ reminds us that the great reposi- 
tory and the dogs arc still unvisited ; but we must return through 
the tunuel and view the finest collection of parrots ever assembled. 
Open your eyes and shut your ears — was there ever such an assem- 
blage of rainbow colours — was there ever such a distracting din 1 
We should have thought it indescribable, had not Aristophanes in 
a chorus of ^ the Birds ’ hit it off to a nicety. 

Topo'topotoporoiioi'opo'riy ^ — 

TopotoporopQtoXt?^xiy^ 


* Sonnerat considered that his jungle-fowl, Gultus Sonneratii, was the Origin of 
our domestic poultry ; hut Temminck denies this, and makes Gal^ua BanAiva the 
common patriarch. 

which 
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'which being interpreted mewv^- 

Torotorotorotorotoi^nx ! 

Kickabaw! Kictebaw! 

Torotof^rotolilHinx S ! I 

Mark that elegant parylSeet with its pure golden plunoiage. It is 
a var^ty^of PaZ^eornts torquaim which is placed beside it« Ob- 
serve it on die handLof its favourite keeper, expressing its fondness 
by a thousaitd winning ways. It is formed to be the delicia of 
some beauty. Ita delicate shape and hue would well grace her 
fair hand, and the murmuring caresses of its cbral beak would 
be better lavished on her sweet lip than our worthy friend’s bristly 
chin. ... 

.Quitting the parrot-house we ^me upon the breeding ponds, 
where may be seen, side by side, two lovely forms, one from the 
east and the. otliei; from the far west. The gorgc^gus mandarin 
drake* — but he is h^diy worthy of a look now. It is jn the very 
early spring when he appears full-dressed in his plumaq^ di ndces, 
that he throws all other ducks, or rather drakes, into the 
not excepting the beautiful Amencanf — the ‘ summer duck ’ — 
that swims near him. 

Now to the palace of the monkeys, ever active, prying, and 
mischievous, lliose of about the same size engaged in a scuffling 
fight for a nut — the larger tyrannizing over the smaller — some 
swinging by their tails — others by their hands — all busy, all chat- 
tering, except that silent little group m the corner, looking on 
with philosophic melancholy, but still unable to repress a sigh at 
their own nutless condition ; they have so often had their nuts, 
when fortune has thrown them perchance in their way, abstracted 
by the strong hand, witli a cuff and a bite in lien of them, that 
they have at last retired from the scramble, hopeless, and resigned. 
If any visitor be disposed to refresh .their, spirits, let him tender 
his snuff-box, and keep off the stronger boys with his cane. 

.But who can look at apes' when' ' monkey green" is crowded 
with England's richest beauty. Here is every variety of clear 
^mplexioii-^ce hem sang, as we once heard an impassioned 
Frenchman ejaculate in his admiration at the scene, with such an 
etnphasis^on the beau, as none but a Frenchman can give — every 
hue of flowing hair, from the gold sunshine of the delicate blonde, 
with ^ a skin like paper before the priest has stained it with his 
black unguent,’ to the intense darkness of the raven tresses that 
arch the brent brow ifiotn beneath VKhich shoot the penetrating 
glances of the bonnie black ee. We, being sober and cautious 
Tories, must tear ourselves away from these * breathing roses,’ and 

proceed to the flower-garden ; for a very.pretty flower-garden it is. 

, .. “ .!» — 

Anas galericulata. t Dendronessa sponsa. 

Those 
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Those who know that it was only commenced in 1835> and re- 
member the show of dahlias in the laat autumn, the star of cro- 
cuses this spring, and the general well-kept-iip succession of 
bloom, will be inclined to think that My* Sabine possesses, the 
lamp of Aladdin, " We give him our hearty thanks for this treat, 
and we only wish , that he could have heard the praises that many 
a fair creature, ^ caiididior cycnis,’ has bestowed upon the work. 
If we might venture on a hint^ we would suggesr some leafy 
screen to the southwt^rd, which might be so managed as not to 
shut out the view ; fdr we have seen the hue collection of dahlias 
suffering greatly from blustering autumnal winds. A flower 
border to the so«ui«wai^ of the great walk would be also an im- 
provement. But it is very bcaujtifiil as itr is, and we can hardly 
account for the jaundiced eye with which some — they are not 
many — look upon everything belonging to the Society. Not that 
we object to a little grumbling — it is the Englishman’s privilege, 
ana^^tiiauS.Ues to improvementp— but there has been rather too 
mi^unscrupulous assertion, and a spirit has been exhibited that 
bodes the Society no good. 

We trust that there will be an end to these disturbances, which 
do not seem to have reflected much credit on the promoters. We 
should remember that it is the gale of fashion, more flckle than any 
* i’ the sliipman’s card/ that has hitherto borne the Society so 
prospciously along: if it become adverse, all will go tp wreck; 
and we do hope that the fellows will cOrdidlly co-operate to sus- 
tain, in its present commanding position, one of the first establish- 
ments in Europe ; an cstablislnnent which has done more for 
zoology in England, during the few years of its existence, than had 
been effected in a cenUiry before. With correspond&nts in every 
part of the world, sending lipfne Jrare animals and interesting pa- 
pers, the Zoological Society may fearlessly sayj with her geolo^ 
gical and geographical sisters, 

‘ Quae regip in terris nbstri non plena laboris.’ 

Already the provinces ^ exhibit * the influence of the parent 
society. To say nothing of ^'The Sufrey,’ one of the prettiest 
lounges in the neighboiimood of libndon, and surpassingly rich in 
carnivora,* the societies of Liverpool,. Dublin, and Bristol have 
all sprung up. The more the better. These are the recreations 
worthy of a reflecting peoplef and the more widely they are clisse- 
minated, the wiser and the more civili:;ed will the people become^ ' 
No observer can look upon -the endless variety of forms pre^ , 

* These animals seem to thrive so mueb better on the Surrey side than In the 
Kegent’s Park, that we cannot but' think the di^Teiences in the mddee of feedio'i^, 
&c., should be narrowly inquired intcH-but we fear the great evil is ihe landon 

sented 



settted in such estaUisha^n^ being, struck with the won> 

derful adaptation of means to an ifehdimanifested in each; imd the 
deeper he goes into the science, , the' mord ‘vnll he be cMiged to 
confess that all are * fearfully and >vqnderfully made.' 

But the aubject is inexhaustible, and we *are apprehensive, 
g««tie reader, that, in our afTecttoii for a'fa«epi>ito hobby, 'we have 
been riding 4nm' about a little too much at 3 |ooi\expense— ^ough 
Vte..have passed by. many, many living Kwities enurely unheeded, 
^tiring, then, by themsoutheni gate^ whidj lets qs. into what wilfe- 
irhen the trees are Italt eneugh to f^e instead of receivin'" - 
from Glu’istians, be the finest majl ih all, '.F -j iiiend'| Sfielicr 
Garden.— but not wiUiout. * a longicg, lii’.. ouit the 
-Floreat! ’ " hid’' 
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Ciesar, Cicero^ und ihre Qei0s8en^vd€h Geschi^hteur \ 
genedlogheketi, Tabellen. Von W. Drumatin, Professor dei 
Geschichte zu'^Kuiiigsberg. Konigsbefg, 1834-5, 1 et iheiL 
— The History of Rome during its Transition from a Repub- 
lican to a Monarchical Constitution; or Pompey, C<rsar, Cicero^ 
and their Contemporaries, according to their Races, with Ge- 
nealogical Tables^ ^ IJy W; Driimuniiy Professor of History 
at Kbiii^sberg. 

^T^HESIS volumes will be of greatservice to the writer who shall 
, attempt tp accomplish; ia a..i^imcr - worthy of the subject, 
the wh^ch we Ventared Id suggest in a former .Number — a 
his^ry of Rqme^ to/cdniKect Niebi^jr aud‘ Gibbon ; — the " Gran- 
ct Decadence’ .of the tloiiian republic* The singular form 
iq which professor Drumaun has cast his laborious and pro- 
found reseaVchea^ however valuable' and, indeed, intrinsically in- 
teresting to. the scKblar or the wiiter of jhistory, will prevent its 
general popularity, aiu^ limit- its usefulness among the ordinary 
cl^ss pf readers, — It, is \i legitimate and frequently successful 
:arufjce in historical paintiqg, to 'selecit sonic commanding repre- 
sentative of poriod wbipb we would describe— as the central 
iigure of the design ; to group aroi^d it aj( the subordinate cha- 
,racters of the time in thiEfir, proporti^dPte size and relief^ and to 
arr^ge all the events, ami even ^oloafa tlip opinions ^f the day, in 
their relation to this main subject;;^ no nece^ity to sacri- 

fice either the truth or lhe fuhieli| ^)f the ft^ratiyp to this bearing on 
ipne particular character of the" period, ^he historian may main- 
the most rigid impartiality hot Quty iq^tliQ general judgment. 

‘ on 
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on the other personals who compose i^th'i^ picture, but in the just 
disUibntion of the importance which each bu«ht t j nssunio; every 
separate figure wiil till its proper sphere, though they may ail 
stand in their hartnonious circle around the principal orb qf the 
aystenh Mr, Drumami^s work is composed ou a very difterent 
principle. It is tbej&ame history disposed as it were iu. parallel 
coliitu^s, from one to the other of which we must be constantly 
jpassing, or comparing two separate narratives, in order to obtain 
‘4 connected or cq^ntinuous' view of>4he life, and actions of an indi- 
» ’ hial. The lur® are arranged alphabetically according to the 
families greatly i. subjects belong: tjuis I.epidus appears 
under to the so* under . the Csecilii. Tire » two 
most '’/iji[»ortaut charactoj^ Miistrated in tlie volumes before 
us are unquestionably Sylla and,.,Cieero. The article on Sylla, 
as he appears early, in the Cornelian family, gives us a continuous' 
we object i. ‘{^gted h)|g||Hi^phy of that wortdeiiul man ; but we find 
,jf tin ’.v'cqnnV of Cicero in the long and minute 
mlWr imr (among the Antonii in the first volume), 

iiiicl ugain encounter the great orator at an earlier period of his 
life in the article devoted to Clodiiis (among the Claiidii). We 
obtaitr some furllier illustration of the former period of Cicero's 
life under the heads of Cassius (the Cassii) and of Dolabeila, a 
Coineliir?; but \ve must wait for his reappearance as the adver- 
sary of Catiline and the saviour of tlie republic, we know not 
whellier for the letter under which the family of Catiline may rank, 
or for tue plebeian Tullii, to which Cicero himself belonged. 

Hut, jiovvever embarrassing and unsatisfactory this work may 
appear as a history ol’ the great* Roman revolution- — ^yet as a 
genealogical biogiaphy of the Uines, which\tlie author intended', 
or as a storehouse of materfals for a coTiiiplete and systematic 
edifice, it has peculiar and undeniable advantJiges. ft places in 
a very clear light much of that underworking of private con- 
nexion and relationship which has often so gr^t an infiuence 
on public affairs. Wc trace each individual up to his onginal 
patrician or plebeian stock ; we follow out the various ramifica* 
tions of kindred or iiiteimajria^e. which unite him to either of ' the 
leading interests of jhd We^Ce how, in one case, the andenl 

heirloom of nobifity has descended u^on the patrician, binding 
him in the indissofublc fettef# of prouef reminiscences and anceen* 
tral glories to the ca^se^^of jiNs order ^T^in another, how the 
lible attachnient to popula^ 4 gh |^9 hf 'no less "ancient date,.hud^^^ 
less consecrated in the faiJnlyT ai^i&ls oi: images, has beeu handed . 
down from sire to sou frpm the first days of the republic. \ye ilios 
obtain a much clearer iinsigltt into the state of affairs, .a^eectainihg 
how’faf the influence an indi^dual may be>scribed to faiifily/ 
voi^. Lvi. NO. cxn. * z connexiorf" 
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^i^nexion or inherited wealthy or to bis personal distinction in arts 
or arms* Tim elaborate * Peerage and Commonalty - of Rome 
becomes not merely an inestimable book of reference, but in itself 
is worthy of the most careful and profound stu^y by alt who wish 
to obtain a full and compreiiensive acquaintance with the history 
of this unrivalled age of human and vigour^ * 

The author of this work, vre musthonestly forewarn our readers, 
is an avowed and ardent admirer of monarchy. His device is 
oux 0^7a6oy : sTf H 0 tp»iK>s 2<rrai, 

eff /SaffiXsis-. 

No subject of tl»e present king of Prussfa, he asserts, can doubt 
that monarchy is the best form of government., Ho\vc\ei we may 
admire tlie frank loyalty of Professor Drum'ann, and fully concur in 
his estimation at least of constitutional monarchy, yet we doubt 
whether the Roman empire is the happiest illustration of this 
great political truth. If we could overleap the space I"t;tweeu 
Augustus and IVajaii, we might consider ihe splendid, but tur- 
bulent days of the later republic well exchanged for the peaeff?! 
and patemak sovereignty of the empire. But even if wx form our 
notions on the Republican provincial government from the Ver- 
rina of Cicero, and of the manners and habits of the ruling 
aristocracy from the Philippics, yet to continue the history of 
Rome we iiiiist open the pages of Tacitus. Mr. Drumann may, 
indeed^ be considered to admit Uiis evident conclusion, in his 
strong expressions as to the misery of a Stale which only reaches 
the haven of monarchy as a refuge from the horrors and exhaus- 
tion of civil w^ar ; still the zealous partisan of a monarchical 
government will show his wisdom by awakening the recol- 
lection of Tiberias, ^ero, and Domitian. 

Continental writers have described one class of modern histo- 
rians as the Paylist school. According to the views avowed by 
or ascribed to these waiters (some of them of acknowledged 
ability), mankind is developed upon certain fixed and unchange- 
able principles; irreversible laws govern the course of events. 
£ach generation blindly and inevitjibly follow's an impulse which 
is from.behind, discharges its ajppointed task in the great unbroken 
chain of causes aijid eti'ejjjts, tmd transmits the same irresistible* 
, force to operate with equal power on the succeeding race. On 
this system individual will is annihilated ; individual character is as 
well the creature ^ the slave of circtimslahce ; the events which 
are to take place always iind the machinery which is to w'ork 
them out ready, as it were^ an^ at hand ; the minds which are 
:^pable of , great exertion or influence are already prepared and 
.^kposed for the part which they are to- fulfil. Without involving 
in this historicai predestinariabism, it is difficult to con- 
ceive 
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ceive in what manner the great drama of the Romani history could 
have been expected to close, except in the tierce strife for pre- 
eminence among the mighty and ambitious minds which the con- 
quest of the world had formed ; and at length in the tinal mastery 
of one, if not the greatest, the subtlest, the most politic, and the 
most favoured by circumstances. The contest of the orders in 
the slate was followed, as Mr. Dromann observes, by the contest 
for the dominion of the world; this in turn by the contest for the 
dominion of Rome : it was first the strife of parties, and as these 
were exhausted, of the heads of parties ; hence Sylla could only 
be the head of u .>>'"ty, and dictator — Caesar became, in fact, king, 
only vvi/..OLii the diadem. 

It is easy to expose and to inveigh against the universal defec- 
tion from the ancient simplicity, the stern morals, the frugal 
virtues of the older republic ; but with the progress of the Roman 
arms, ^he growth of a diti'erent state of civilization was inevitable. 
Would :he lords of Greece and Asia be content with their Sabine 
their Oscan farces, or their coarse woollen dress? Cincin- 
iiatus might return to the plough after his triumph over a rude 
Volscian or Samnite tribe ; even Scipio might fiiaintain a digni- 
fied moderation in his retirement. But would the conqueror of 
Syria or the pi'Setor of Asia Minor endure these homely enjoy- 
ments and rustic occupations ? The conquests of Rome led in- 
evitably to the formation of a military aristocracy, the leading 
members of which, notwithstanding the short tenure of their com- 
mand according to the original constitution of the republic, and 
their dependence on the people for their re^^ection to offices of 
military trust, could not but obtain a fornaidable hold on the 
attachment of the soldiery; the governmtiit. of the provinces, 
with the universal practice of farming the public revenues, could 
not but constitute an aristocracy of riches, to which the most 
splendid fortunes made in our great days of J^ndian nabobism 
w'ere, in comparison witlrthe general wealth, poor and insignifi- 
cant. When their clients were only the artisans who supplied their 
wants with the most necessary '"articles of trade, or men who or 
whose fathers had been released from slavery, tfie iEmilii and the 
Claudii might stand above the geiieralrjevel of society, solely from 
the antiquity of their families oi^ th^r patrician descent ; but wkeiv 
the most famous cities of Greece and Asia Minor, and even kifigs, 
solicited the pafronage of the Roman consulars, and humbly 
boasted themselves their clients, would these sink down agahi iitto 
the ordinary mass of Roman citizens, or even blend undistinguished 
with their own order ? Such an aristocracy could not remain an 
aristocracy ; bound together by no bonds of order, of rank, of 
party, of sect, it was impossible ^btit that the eagles should con« 
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tend for tho larger share of the prey; the class of distinguished 
men who had obtained liigh milkafy honours^ or accumulated 
immense fortunes, must gradually become narrower arid more 
exclusive, until they would range under the banner of one or two 
of the most eminent; and then would ensue the strife for individual 
mastery — for the sole dominion of the world — 

‘ Nec Caesar ferre priorem, 

Pompeiusve parem.* 

Whatever names might fill up the verse, the event could not be 
otherwise. In fact, according to the just observation of our 
thor, which we have quoted, the contest between the parties gave 
place to the contest between individuals. The senate and the 
people were mere watchwords to the conflicting armies of Marius 
and Sylla — of Cscsar and Pompey, Marius and Sylla were desig- 
nated by their birth as the heads of their respective parties ; bill 
CaBsar was the head of the popular, only because Pompey was 
that of the patrician, faction. 

Revolutions, it is said, produce great minds, Tho^^* only 
ride on the stormy sea who can buffet witli the waves. The 
barriers either of rank or of wealth, which in peaceful times 
restrain the more adventurous spirits, are thrown down, /lil 
parties are anxiously expecting and eageily hailing the appear- 
ance of those qualifications of vigour, decision, and daring 
which they want to secure their own triumph. Their vital exist- 
ence depends on the moral and intellectual greatness of their 
Jiead, and jealousy and even suspicion give place to the more 
absorbing feeling of self-advantage. Whoever best serves their 
cause, is recognized by the fears and the interests as well as by pride 
and attachment, as the leader. The later history of Rome is one 
long revolution. Both abroad and at home gr^at things were to 
be achieved — great conquests won — great dangers averted — great 
wealth amassed — great men rivalled or eclipsed ; only minds of 
the first magnitude could survive the collision, or force their way 
to eminence. The course of events by which Rome arrived at 
this apogee at once of its greatness and of its liberties lies beyond 
the sphere of the present discussion. Tiie republic is already 
arrived, at the point in whieh the individual has ceased to be the 
representative of the faction ; the faction is rather the power 
wielded by the' individual for his personal aggrandizement. We 
should regret this the more, if the materials were more ample for 
the full and complete investigation of the elements \vhich at this 
period constituted the Roman people. But it is reninrk^le that of 
the period in question there is no ancient and continuous history — 
* none, indeed, of any description better than an' epitome like those of 
Patetculus or Florus. Our best guides, as far as the general 
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course of events, are Greeks — Plutarcb and Appian and Dio 
Cassius, wbo wrote during the reigns of Trajan and Antoninus. 
The brief but pregnant histories of Sallust, and the invaluable 
notices scattered ii^the works of Cicero, are our only unquestioned 
authorities. To judge on the policy, the power, the wisdom, and 
even the patriotism of these heads of parties, it is indispensable to 
know how the parties themselves were formed. We see the sena- 
torial, or patrician, and the plebeian parly in array against each 
other. Each of the masters of bis age is the champion of one of 
these causes. When the victorious army of either leader threw its 
sword into the scale, we see at once the cause of the preponde- 
rance. But the causes of the civil weight and authority of this 
new patriciate — the’ predominance in the popular assemblies — 
the secret of the senatorial inhueuce, so obstinately and long so 
successfully maintained, — this internal and most important, as 
well ci3 interesting, » »"t of the history can only be laboriously col- 
lected from the scat' -(ed notices in many authors. The works 
of Cicero furnish, \ve have said, the most valuable and authori- 
tative portions of this incidental information • the rest is to be 
wrought out from poets and dramatists, anecdote-collectors, like 
Valerius Maximus, writers on rural affairs, or even grammarians 
— from every quarter, in short, which can throw any accidental 
light on the manners and habits of the people. 

Like all great i evolutions, that of Rome was the result of many 
conspiring causes. These were connected together, and mutually 
operated upon each other. The external policy of the republic 
reacted upon the civil v^ight and relative position of the internal 
orders of the state ; the altered condition of,the people conlinned 
the system of external policy. The result, as we have stated, was 
the disproportionate and dangerous aggrandizement of individuals. 
The foreign wars brought about ibis state of things, and not merely 
by the direct effects of the fame and the wealth obtained in bar- 
barian or Asiatic conquests ; they acted in many more remote and 
indirect channels on the republic. 

Rome, it must be remembered, (we suspect that this first prin- 
ciple of the Roman constitution is rarely seen in its true light by 
the ordinary reader of history,) the ,(^ty of Rome, was not the 
governing pow'er during the more ffourisliing days of the rjspublic. 
It was merely the place of assembly for a considerable district, 
of country situated around it» walls. The rural tribes, who 
resided on their estates, were th^ ruling and influential body. 
The pleijs urbana, which constituted only four out of the thirty- 
five tribes who voted in the Comitia, were considered the lowest 
and most contemptible part ojF the Roman peoplei. They were 
the mechanics, the artisaqs, the traders, — a class held in disre- 
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puta^priiicipally freedmeii or diesceiidants of freedmen^ who^ ac^ 
cording to the original principles of the constitution, could only be 
enrolled in these tribes. The senators themselves chie% resided 
on their country estates ; the citiisena of Rome cultivated their par 
trimonial possessions. The elections to the great offices of state 
were almost entirely at the command of this sounder^ more vir« 
tuoiis, more independent class of plebeians. They assembled in 
the capital for the comiiia, and the capital followed instead of 
taking the lead ; whether the votes were according to centuries or 
tribes, the viatores, the summoning officers of the consul, or the 
prsetor, passed rapidly through the whole district, which had the 
right of suffrage, and convened the electors to the Forum or the 
Campus Martius. Roman poll-books for different periods would 
furnish a moiTe clear and accurate insight into the politics of the 
republic than an elaborate history. From them we should see in 
what part of the state resided the real dominant influence ^ and 
we are inclined to believe that, as the state of Rome verged 
nearer to anarchy, and to a narrower and constantly conflicting 
oligarchy, we shall find the influence of the city itself perpe- 
tually on the increase. The theory of the constitution was the 
same ; the practice experienced a gradual but very important 
change. 

Many causes contributed to diminish the weight and the nnnibers 
of the true plebeian order, the genuine Roman people. Tho city, 
from its base and mechanical populace, furnished no part of the old 
Roman army ; the whole native strength of the legions was from 
the country districts. This, in the incessant and sometimes destruc- 
tive warfare waged in every part of tlie world, was of itself a con- 
^ slant drain on a limited population. Tlie evil which constantly 
preyed upon the internal energy of the Roman people, the debt 
incurred by the cultivators of the soil during their absence from 
their farms on military service, increased, of course, in proportion 
’with the means possessed by the moneyed aristocracy of profltiikg 
by the embarrassment of their poorer neighbours. The equality of 
right or of privilege was constantly disturbed ; these new and 
artificial distinctions between the wealthy and the indigent were 
rendered more marked and invidious. The usurer (the feenerator) 
was constantly at hand, usually in the proper person, at least in 
that of the agent, of a senator or patriciam The wealthy had 
already obtained possession of the public domain ; the usufruct of 
which had gradually grown so completely into property, that the 
mention of an agrarian law for the fesumption of the public lands, 
and paTtitioning them among the poorer citizens, was resisted 
even, by men of high principle and moderation among the privi- 
leged class. It is clear, from Livy and from Appiau^ that a large 
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part o( the Koiiian territory was in the possession of .a few great 
proprietor^, who cultivated it by their slaves. The old race of 
the sturdy and frugal Roman legionaries was becoming rapidly 
extinct ; and this change in the state of the people, whether the. 
free peasantry were forced into the city, or absorbed by the foreign 
wars, must have increased the influence of the city populace in 
the public assemblies. The right of sufirage, extorted at the 
point of the sword by the Italian allies, during the bloody and 
obstinate Social war, no doubt tended to counterbalance this in- 
crease in the city electors. But the remedy was i» some respects 
worse than the disease. Strangers poured into Rome from all 
quarters, the Comitia became a scene of confusion and open 
violence. Even the remoter parts of Italy began to have great 
weight in the assemblies. Cicero, in his first epistle to Atticus» 
ex pi esses his intention of setting out upon a canvassing tour in 
Cisalpine Gaul, — ‘ Qiioniam videtur in suffrages multuni posse 
Gallia.’ Still the J\i} electors, always at hand, must have pos- 
sessed a great advantage. JJuring the republic the plan of col- 
lecting the votes in the confederated cities, or of appointing local 
polling-places, was unknown, and diametrically contrary to the 
first piinciples of the constitution. The system of representation 
in this sense never appears to have occurred to the free states of 
antiquity. 

From these various and conflicting causes, the public assemblies 
l^cA' the election of magistrates, and the voting on public affairs, 
liad lost all their sober dignity, and even decency. Rigid laws 
were passed against employing an armed force, against intrigue 
and bribery, against associations to influence the electors, (de vi, 
(le ambiui, de sodaliliis ;) but the very magistrates who introduced 
uiesc severe edicts, as usual, when themselves in a minority, weie 
the first to violate them. Candidates appeared not only encircled 
by their armed partizans, but by troops of gladiators: bribery was 
so shameless and uiiblusliiiig that the strong lines of Lucan were 
fully borne out by the events of every year, — 

‘ Hinc rapti pretio fasces, sectorque favoris 
Ipse sui populus; lethalisque ambitus urbi 
Annua lethali referens certamina campo/ 

The associations, the clubs for the purpose of influencing electors, 
were more and more extensively organized, until the legions took 
their place, and the sodalitium of the dictator or triumvir was bis 
army in battle-array. Thus conquest drained the republic of its 
more valuable citizens, and in return imported into the city 
dinate individual wealth. Wealth not merely corrupted the morals 
and introduced a more elegant luxury, which, however in itself 
tending to peace, order, and civilization, was too foreign to the 
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old Sabine virtue, and the homely simplicity of the peoplje^ to har. 
monize with it and by slow degrees to soften it down into a more 
polite system of social intercourse; u^ealth in the hands • of the 
aristocracy ruled imperiously over a poor and debased populace, 
who, since they bestowed thd^power of amassing, sometimes in 
one campaign, these enormous fortunes, as they were virtually the 
masters, expected to participate in the spoils of the world. 

The populace of lloine, in fact, lived in a kind of imperial 
pauperism ; it was maintained by a sort of poor-rate, levied on 
the general wealth of the conquered provinces. The regular dis- 
tribution of corn, and the largesses made for their support or their 
amusements, by those who were at once their masters and their 
slaves, maintained them in dangerous and debauched indolence ; 
while, being, alw^ays on the spot, they could not but, on tlie whole, 
maintain, or at least occasionally seize, as it were by surprise, a 
preponderance in the elections. The complete command exer- 
cised over this class of voters by the most profligate demagogues 
is evinced by the attempts made by some of tiie worst, particu- 
larly by Clodius, to spread the suffrages of the four city tribes 
over the thirty-one rural ones^ in order to secure a ready majority 
in all. 

So completely was the Nvliole polity shattered by these abuses, 
and by the consequences of the social war, that iiotliing less than 
the strong hand of military despotism could avert anarchy and dis- 
solution from the state. Whether that despotism was wisely ex- 
ercised by Sylla may be doubted ; whether it could have been, 
before the period of inevitable monarchy had arrived, may be 
doubted still more ; but it was quite clear that the abolition of the 
popular power, and the investiture of the whole authority, the 
judicial and elective franchise, in the privileged order, could only 
last, until some successful gcneial, at the head of an army devoted 
to his service, should restore the popular cause. That cause could 
not long want a head, for he whose ambition soared to the lirst 
place in the republic, if the post of leader to the arislocralical fac- 
tion was already occupied, would seize that of the democratic ; 
the factions were the instruments of the men, not the men tlie re- 
presentatives of the factions. 

The life of Sylla will illustrate this stale of affairs, and enable 
us to develope, not merely *the course of events, but the political 
causes of those events, at once in the most intelligible and in- 
structive manner. We shall sec by what steps men of ability rose 
from obscurity to distinction, how distinction led to power, power 
to wealth, while weafth aggrandized and perpetuated that to which 
it owed its origin. In the vigorous but premature attempt of 
Sjlla tp restore social order by the legal establisbmeiit of an aris- 
tocracy, 
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tocracyj yve shall discover how inevitable was the monarchy, 
found^. m fact by the transcendent abilities and ambition of the 
first* Cittsar, —-established on its permanent basis by the arts and 
policy :of the second^. 

Sylla sprung from a decayed branch of the great Cornelian 
race.* Almost the first of his immediate ancestors, the Kufini, 
who had obtained distinction, had been degraded from his sena- 
torial rank, although he had been twice consul and dictator, — 
had ended the war against the Samnitcs, and distinguished him- 
self in that against Pyri bus. His degradation by the sumptuary 
authority of the censor, on account of his possessing ten pounds of 
silver plate, is ascribed to the enmity of C. Fabricius. But the 
military glory of Rufinus was said to be tarnished by his avarice. 
Still what a contrast with the envied and unrebiiked wealth of the 
descendant ! The grandson of this Rufinus was the first of the 
family who took the name of Sylla — it is said, because under his 
auspices the Sibyl (Sibylla) was consulted during the war with 
Hannibal. This etymology is absurd enough, but it is difficult to 
find a better. Sylla then by no means commanded the first place 
in the republic by the glory of bis ancestors. He sprung (in the 
pregnant language of Sallust) ^ fuinilia prope jam extiucta majo- 
rum ignaviii.' The avarice of Rufinus had produced as little advan- 
tage to the family as liis glory ; for Sylla was so poor that he lived 
111 a hired lodging, below a freedman, who, being in danger of 
exfcutiou for concealing one of those proscribed by the dictator, 
reminded him of their former dose neighbourhood, when the pa- 
trician payed only 1000 sesterces (about SL) more rent than the 
fiecdmau. His circumstances were in some degree improved by 
a bequest from his step-iiiollier, and the less creditable liberality 
ot a wealthy mistress. The youth of Sylla was not trained to 
great actions by the old severe Roman discipline, nor in those 
honourable accomplishments of oratory and attention to public 
business \>hicli recommended the young patricians to the favour 
of the people. His associates were actors and buffoons; his more 
elegant study, that, on which old Cato looked as the bane of 
sober Roman virtue, the literature of Gteece. In short, he was 
gay, dissolute, and prodigal. But the lust for glory and power 
succeeded to that of pleasure. * He stood fbr the quaestorship, and 
obtaining that honourable office, he was despatched with a strong 
power of horse to join the army employed against Jugurtha. He 
had seen no service ; and this is one of the most extraordinstry 
parts of the Roman character, that untried youths were suddenly 


* The Cornelii comprehended as branches of their stock the patrician families of 
the Syllas, the Lentiili, the Cethegi, the Dolabellas, and the Cinnas ; the plebeian 
(by an error of the press /)a/riruin),Balbi, and those Corneliiwho bad no family name. 
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invested with high military comm^nds^ and almost immediately dis-* 
played the '^skill as well as the courage of consummatp^^enerals. 
The rude Marius scorned the delicate man of pleasur^^ wh^ had 
never seen an enemy^ the companion of actors and singing girls* At 
the close of the campaign his jialousy could scarcely help ^dteteoting 
in this unknown quaestor a dangerous rival to his own established 
military reputation — the future competitor for the sovereignty of 
Rome. To Marius was awarded the triumph, but all eyes were 
turned on the captor of Jugurtha. Still there was as yet nothing 
like an open breach between them. Sylla acted in Gaul as lieu- 
tenant^ and as military tribune, under Maiius. The good under* 
standing was fiist disturbed in the year n. c: 102. Sylla left the 
army of Marius to command in Cisalpine Gaul. Yet they again 
served together the next year against the Cimbri. Plutarch assigns 
— it should seem, on the authority of Sylla’s own Commentaries — a 
strange but characteristic reason for Sylla’s rejection when he first 
aspired to the praetorship. The people were determined that he 
should first serve as aedile ; for the intimate friend of tlie African 
king Bocchus would have it in his power to procure such noble 
wild beasts for the public spectacles, that they were determined not 
to dispense with his filling that ofiice. Professor Dnimann thinks 
that Plutarch accuses iiiylla without justice of (iissenibling the real 
cause of his rejection ; but we conceive that his grounds for this 
suspicion are not very convincing, bis success, namely, in obtain- 
ing the praetorship the next year ; for he admits that Sylla em- 
ployed the intermediate time in purchasing as well as canvassing 
the^suflVages of the people. To us the cause assigned in the Dic- 
tators Commentaries sounds like a bitter sarcasm against the party 
which he hated ; containing some truth, hut pointed and enve- 
nomed by contemptuous resentment. 

The indigent and prodigal patrician was now in a condition to 
buy a majority. The old jest was ascribed to this election of 
The office is yours, for you bought it.’ Nor did the pur- 
chase of the praetorship exhaust the wealth of Sylla. The prsetor, 
either from generosity or from policy, surpassed all that could be 
expected from the aediioi At the games of Apollo, a hundred 
unchained lions, with native African spearmen, enchanted the 
populace of Rome, Africa and Gaul had witnessed the military 
prowess, of Syjla ; in the East be was equally successful ; and the 
star of Marius began still to wear a more sickly, and therefore a 
more hostile^ hue. The king of Parthia for the first time ap- 
proached a Roman commander, and submissively requested the 
alliance of the repul^Iic. The prietor sat in his curule chair, with 
the king of Cappadocia on one hqnd, and the king of Parthia on 
the other. But to Marius, the homage of Bocchus to his rival 
was still more galling. Bocchus dedicated, in the Capitol, a 
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stfttua of ga\d reprasantitig Jagurtha surrendering himself to 
SjnUa^ - "iUl indictment for receiving enormous and illegal gifts 
froin^^ sovereign in alliance with Rome was instituted against 
Sylla by tfa&orator Censorinus, but the accuser shrunk from main* 
taining bis impeachment. The abahdonmeiit of the charge. how«* 
ever^ is no proof of its injusticei and we are thus easily enabled 
to account for the vast wealth lavished by Sylla on his political 
objects. An eastern command was always the great harvest 
of a Roman general. The more dangerous social war, which 
brought the noise of battle almost within the hearing of Rome, 
placed the rival generals in more immediate and manifest compe- 
tition. But the social w^ar added no glory to the arms of Marius, 
while the trembling citizens heard with admiration and gratitude 
the successes of Sylla. The conduct of Sylla, whether aiising out 
of his natural character, or the ciicuinstances of the times, was 
exactly that calculated to command at once the awe and the at- 
tachment of the soldiery. Professor Drumann has scarcely noticed 
this point. Avidity for plunder is not unfrequcntly united with pro- 
digality to the instruments of ambition ; but Sylla w'as equally un- 
certain in his distribution of honouis and of insults \ no one could 
calculate on his approbation or his contempt ; he could pay servile 
court to those w'hose assistance he w^anted, and disdain the servility 
of 'hose who paid court to him ; savagely barbarous at times to 
those who were guilty of smaller oll’ences, he could endure great 
crimes with patient inugnaniinity ; at times a stern disciplinarian, 
at another time he overlooked the stoning his own lieutenant iu a 
iijiitinous uproar; thus a kind of awful mysteriousness collected 
mound his character; he was equally secure, from bis incalculable 
versatility, of the fear and the attachment of the soldiery. In- 
stead of attributing his successes to his own ability and conduct, 
he took the surer way of securing the confidence of his troops 
by announcing himself as the favoured child of fortune. An in- 
ward impulse, a midnight suggestion of the divinity, prompted his 
most successful actions. He could dexterously seize on every oc- 
casion, to profit, we will not say by the wanipg religion, but by 
the still dominant superstition of the day. A tall column of fire 
rose up from a volcanic chasm near Laveriia. The soothsayers 
interpreted the sign, that some eminent man would put an end 
to the prevailing anarchy of the stite. Sylla, according to Plu- 
tarch, appropriated the omen, not merely as referring hi general 
to his military distinction, but that the yellow hue of the fire desig- 
nated his own golden hair. 

Sylla’s prophetic sagacity had no doubt discerned that the 
sovereignty of Rome, through the triumph of his own party, no 
longer depended on the suffrages ^of the Campus Martius ; the 
^ swords 
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swords of the legiouariesi if they once could be indissolubly at- 
tached by their own interests to the ambition of their leslderi would 
henceforth decide the victory. In fact an ambitious man might 
delude himself into the complacent conviction that his army con- 
tained more genuine Roman citizens than the city itself that it was 
a better representative of ike people than the sordid and purchased 
populace. The command in the Milhridatic war was the great 
prize which was to decide the mastery in Rome. Whatever might 
take place^ during the interval of his absence^ at Rohie^ the wealth 
gained in a campaign in the East (for no Roman general doubted 
of victory) would reinstate his cause, and buy back from the venal 
voters all that he might have lost by being withdrawn from the 
popular sight. The command against Mitbridates was more than 
a governor-generalship of India, during the great days when Rajahs 
and Nizams possessed still unexhausted treasures — while^ instead 
of purchasing a few close boroughs, the triumphant Roman 
general had almost the whole constituency at his feet. Even if 
Marius should command Rome, as he ^actually did by sneans of 
the daring and unprincipled Sulpicius, and rescind any vote iavour- 
able to the claims of Sylla, the latter possessed a counterpoise in the 
common interest established between tlie aimy and himself. The 
army could be disbanded by another general, and new levies 
enjoy the glory and the plunder of Eastern conquest. This no 
doubt, no less than the influence of his personal character, was 
the great hold on the army, by which Sylla was enabled to lead 
the first Roman legions which had ever ventured to approach the 
capital in hostile array, against the walls of the city, tie pro- 
claimed himself, as all leaders in civil wars must do, the champion of 
the genuine liberties of his country ; he accused Marius of tyranniz- 
hy means of his instrument the tribune Sulpicius, over the real 
will of the Roman people. And this act of Sylla at once trans- 
ferred the government of Rome and of the world to the army ; the 
strife was yet for a certain time, at intervals, to be conducted, ap- 
parently, on the old constitutional principles — in the arena of the 
Campus Martius — not on a foreign battle-field ; but the venerable 
image of the republic, however replaced on its tottering pedestal, 
only now awaited a more vigorous hand to cast it down for ever, 
until an acknowledged despot should set bis foot upon its neck. 
Professor Drumanu has well described the position of affairs ; the 
yet inherent vigour of the ancient constitution, with the inevitable 
elements of decay and dissolution working within it ; the causes of 
Sylla’s advancement Jo the proud yet fatal pre-eminence — the im- 
possibility of his advancing higher in the scale of power. After an 
appalling, yet too faithful description of the ambition and rapacity 
of the nobles, the venality and other vices of the populace, our 
aothor thus proceeds : — ‘ Such 
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• Sach were the aristocracy and the people, which sought to wrest 
from each other the rudder of the state ; they wanted leaders, and 
found them at once in Sylla and Marius. These men aimed not at 
monarchy ; their object was the pi^ovince of Asia and the Mithridatic 
war' — [we almost doubt whether the sagacious ambition of Sylla might 
not look farther]—* but the factions, overjoyed to see men of such 
eminence at their head, formed themselves around their leaders. The 
heads of parties, therefore, might change — the contest continued : still 
these heads had it not in their power to found a monarchy. Rome 
was yet too strong to surrender her liberties to one man. The aris- 
tocracy endured Sylla’s compulsory dominion, because they considered 
it the condition of tlie preservation of tlie new constitution, which he 
founded in tjieir favour, since that dominion could be but temporaiy, 
and he was only the first among his peers ; a crown would have de- 
graded them into subjects, and the first attempt to substitute a directly 
personal interest for that of a party, would have deprived the leader of 
the support of his own faction, and united the whole of Rome to avert 
the more imminent and urgent danger. Sylla did not overstep these 
limits, and it inevitably followed, that his administration and legisla- 
tion were in the interests of one party ; while he separated still more 
widely the hostile elements by the predominance which he gave to 
one of them. It was not the republic but the aristocracy which re- 
newed its yo’:th ; and even this, only apparently ; a rotten building 
was ceT'iented wdth rotten mortar. It should be admitted, indeed, in 
justification of Sylla, however serious in other respects may be the 
charges against him, that he had not the power by any other means to 
lij'^tore peace and order ; as a mediator between the parties he would 
i.av t been abandoned by one and rejected by tlie other. The parties 
could only now alternately exercise tlie sovereignty ; a common use 
or a division of power could no longer be thought of; the subjuga- 
tion ot both was as yet impossible.’ — vol. ii. p. 431 

Of the great evils whicli ensued, Sylla was partly guilty, partly 
innocent. The knot in the civil union was cut asunder by the 
sw'ord : the factions were transplanted into the camp, and the 
soldier felt his importance. Almost uninterrupted campaigns had 
estranged him from civil life; lie received whatever was given 
him, even if only an assignation on the property of the vanquished. 
Military colonies of a new description became the terror of Rome, 
and a military officer was their governor. As Sylla soon felt his 
dependence on the army, he directed his attention to the Italian 
allies. As new citizens, these were by no means acceptable to 
the older ones, particularly to the aristocracy. They were con* 
scions of this, and made advances to tWpopular leaders. 

‘ Their demands were just, hut Sylla thought himself by no means 
called upon, as head of the aristocracy, to recognise them. By such 
an extension of the rights of citizenship, the ground on which he built 
would be shaken, and Rome cease to be Rome. Yet after his return 
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from Asia he reconciled himself, from necessity, i;rith part of the 
Italians; against the rest, panicukrly against the heroio Samnitss, 
he waged a war of extermination/*— vol. il« p. 495. 

It is far from our intention to pursue, at length, even th^ per- 
sonal history of Sylla. We pass over his flight from Rome, when 
Marius and the popular party obtained the ascendancy in the 
capital ; his appearance in the army when they stoned the mes- 
sengers from Marius and the Roman people, who commanded 
the legions to submit to the decree transferring to Marius the 
command in the Mithridatic war. Nor shall we follow his 
advance^ with six legions^ though abandoned by all the oflicers, 
with the exception of a quaestor, against Rome — his storming 
of the city — bis assumption of the command, and conduct in the 
Mithridatic war — his victories — his reconquest of Italy and of 
Rome — and finally the proscriptions. The wealth of Greece and 
of Asia, as well as his victories, secured the affections of the 
array ; the victorious army of the East won the conquest of Italy, 
and thus Sylla, for the first time after the lapse of one hundred 
and twenty years, renewed the office of dictator, and for a season, 
at least, became sole master of the world, the arbiter of the liber- 
ties and of the lives of tlie Roman people. Yet the fine stanza 
of Byron is less true than spirited — 

‘ The Roman, when his burning heart 
Was slaked with blood of Rome, 

Threw down the dagger, dared depart, 

In savage grandeur, home — 

He dared depart in utter scorn 
Of men that such a yoke had borne, 

Yet left him such a doom ; • 

His only glory was that hour 
Of self-upheld abandon’d power.’ 

Sylla, before he laid down the dictatorship, secured, as far as 
possible, the permanence, not of his own power, but that of his 
party; he entirely remodelled the Roman constitution. He trans- 
formed it into the government of an aristocracy. The most dis- 
tinguished men of tlie time, Pompey and Lucullus, belonged to 
the dominant party, and gave some promise of durability to the 
new republic. The aristocracy were his heirs, when he abdicated 
the sovereignty^ bound, both by their interests and their attach- 
ments, to maintain the existing order of things. However extra- 
ordinary his voluntary, bts almost disdainful abandonment of the 
supreme sway, he left it in the hands of his own party, and that 
party strengthened by the legal investiture in powers as extensive 
the patriciate had enjoyed in the older days of the republic, and 
with his army, like himself, reposing in the satiety of blood and of 

plunder. 
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plunder* The ^atitude of a triiiinphant faction mighty indeed^ 
be but ft precarious security for the peace or even the life of an 
abdicated tyrant, yet the awe which must still have attached to the 
name of Syila, even while he was revelling out the remainder of 
his life in his luxurious villa near Piiteoli, wa^j of loo great im* 
portance to the triumphant patriciate, not to hallow his life against 
every attempt unless that of private revenge. The peace of Italy 
was secured by a line, as it wwe, of military citadels, occupied 
by the victorious troops. He had deprived the hostilely-disposed 
miinicipia and other cities of their right to Roman citizenship 
(which they had won in the social war at the point of the sword), 
and assigned tlieir houses^ their iields, their waters, and all their 
property, to his soldiery, as a rew'aid for their services, and to 
secure a support to the constitution, on the preservation of which 
their own fortunes depended. ‘ 'J'hiis arose military colonies of a new 
kind; the population of a great part of the peninsula w^as changed; 
there w ere 120,000 settlers, not colonists in the sense of the word 
as hitherto understood, but in full possession of the rights of 
citizenship, which had been extorted by the Italians in the social 
war, and which passed over to them.** The out-voters (if w^e may 
so call them) were lliiis attached to the interests of the new con- 
stitution. Noi w'iifi this the only transfer of the right of suf- 
frage : — 

‘ Since the Marian w^ar, unqualified persons, strangers, and slaves, 
liad frequently voted in the Comitia ; a rigid scrutiny was impossible, 
and ambitious and factious men availed themselves of this abuse, to 
influence the edicts by means of liired bands. Sylla increased this 
evil, by bestowing the freedom and privileges of citizenslnp on Gauls 
and Spaniards, and even on 10,000 slaves, who were called Cornelii, 
after their patron, in order that he might have a faction among the 
people at his command. With the same view he enriched a Chryso- 
gonus, a Tarrula, and a Scyrrus, with the property of those who were 
put to death during the proscriptions.* — vol. ii. p. 481. 

It w'as by this tampering with the popular suffrage, so fatal to 
the vigorous and independent character of the Roman people, 
that Sylla gave real strength, for a lime at least, to his new con- 
stitution. The privileges by which he fenced in his aristocracy 
from the rest of the people w'ould be sw'ept away directly the 
popular party recovered their strength ; the laws, by which he 
secured their authority, would be reversed ; for laws, when they 
have the venerable dignity of antiquity, may exist for a time though 
they no longer harmonize with the character and the sentiments of 
the people; but, in general, manners must 'support laws, or they will 
speedily either be legally abrogated, violently infringed, or allowed 
tacitly to fall into disuse. Sylla filled up the ranks of the senate, 

which 
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i^ich had been thinned by and proscription, and thus wisely 
enlarged the basis of his aristocracy. He reinvested them in the 
judicial authority — he limited the tribunician power, so danger- 
ously and so often misused, and deprived it of the right of inter- 
cession in legislative enactments. He attempted to regulate the 
succession to the great public offices according to the anbient 
gradations, from the qusBstorship up to the consufate. He enacted 
severe criminal statutes, particularly that against high treason 
(lex majestatis), which comprehended with stern sagacity ail pos- 
sible attempts, either by intrigue or violence, against the constitu- 
tion. 

But thoiigli order was restored, or at least anarchy rebuked, by 
this redintegration of the republic on the aristocratic form, it was 
beyond the power of Sylla, if he culild l^give thrown off the pas- 
sions and the party Staf^ with as great ease as 

he laid down his Ifclier«^hty7 lo* remedy any one of the domestic 
evils of the slate of society — to counteract the tierce elements of 
disorganization and dissolution, which were ready to mingle again 
in implacable strife. His patriciate wanted at last those endow- 
ments which can alone establish or render permanent an aristo- 
cratical government. It was not an ancient order, a venerable 
caste, whose claims to superiority were dimly tiaced througli long 
unbroken lines of ancestors up to the foiindation of the city, ami 
sanctiiicd by that noble superstition which hallows the names of 
families constantly distinguished in the annals of a coiint . The 
necessity for recruiting the exhausted senate liad introduced new 
men, selected by the caprice of the dictator, or by no less capri- 
cious popular nomination. It w'as an aristocracy ot territori*** 
domain, a landed aristocracy ; but its enorinous landed posses- 
sions were held on tlic most invidious and questionable tenure. 
The agrarian laws, as now understood, w'ere so manifestly grounded 
on justice; the original title of the proprietors so little sanctioned 
the permanent and exclusive possession of the public domain ; the 
usurpation on the reserved rights of the state was so manifest; the 
impolicy of substituting a slave population for a race of free cul- 
tivators, on so large a part of the soil, was so undeniable ; that we 
cannot but wonder that men of the high character of Scipio 
Nasicashpuld be either so infatuated with the spirit of party, or so 
obstinately .d^tehninea to maintain prescriptive rights, as to resist, 
even lo the death of their opponents, the resumption, or at least 
the regulation, of the self-appropriafcd public estates. The other 
sources of the wealth of the aristocracy, the plunder and the 
exactions from conquered provinces, though Stey commanded the 
public suffrages; would by no means secufe popular respect; they 
would be looked on with jealousy by those who thought themselves 
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equally worthy of such good fortune, and those who were' con* 
sciously unequal to attain eminence by the same means. 

After all, the instability of affairs at Rome was the inevitable 
consequence of the greatness of her sons. Had she ceased to be 
prolific of master minds, had she exhausted all her productive 
energy in her Marius, and her Sylla, she might possibly have sub* 
sided into a regular form of government. But the conquest of 
the world and internal peace were irreconcilable. ' The causes of 
contention, the military command-^, w'ere too honourable, too 
tempting, to be pursued only by peaceful and legitimate means ; 
and though a Liicullus might be content to surpass all his fellow- 
citizens ill luxury and magiiiliccnrc, a Crassus in wealth, there 
would inevitably arise a Ciesar who would aim at the same pre- 
eminence in power. It almost seems that events could not but 
move in an irrevcrsiblfe cycle; war^ w;eaIUi, power confined to a 
triumphant party ; w'ar again, wTaliii jafei’* jiow'er more and more 
concentered, till at last absoibed in the ddrhinioo of one. 

Yet Sylla’s constitution, seconded by the inherent strength of 
the old republican institutions, at least delayed the inevitable hour 
of transition into monarchy. The battle was fought for some 
years longer on l!ic civil arena, instead of being decided at once 
at a Pharsaliacr an Actiiim. Above all, it afforded an opportunity 
for the civil greatness of Marcus Tullius Cicero to compete with 
the Pompeii and the Caesars. As long as Rome itself was the scene 
ofc<^‘ ‘ (vicero might preserve the venerable republic from a 
^.^atiliue .1 Clodius : he was at length obliged to yield, but it 
w as to th.. legions of Cae.sar and of Antony, and because the fate 
of llie rep ab lie was to be sealed in a foreign battle-field. 

Cicc ^ is the second distinguished character w'hose life is 
developed in the volumes at present before us. We are not 
blind to the weaknesses, or to the vanity of this extraordinary 
man ; but while his faults arose chiefly out of his very pecu- 
liar position, his greatness, we conceive, was his own. His want 
of military distinction and ability only places in stronger relief 
his commanding powers in civil life. Without this he stood on 
a level with the Luculli, the Pompeys, the Ciesars. It is a strong 
testimony to the vitality of the Roman institutions and the old 
Roman virtue, that, in the final collision w'hich dashed (he republic 
to pieces, tw'O men, who possessed the one only eloquence, the 
other only the rude old Sabine independence of character, Cicero 
and Cato, maintained their place and their influence. At present 
we have before us only one episode in Cicero’s public life, that of 
his strife w'ith Clodius, and the catastrophe, through the revenge 
of Antony. Mr. Diumanii is at least sternly impartial to the 
failings — in our opinion he docs not do justice to the character of 

VOL..LVI. NO. cxii. 12 A Ciceio. 
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Ci^cero. We will not 9 ccuise him of a lurking bias in favour of 
the monarchical Mark Antony, but the embarrassments of Cicero's 
position, his necessarily less commanding attitude os a man of peace, 
among rivals at the head of their respective armies, might have 
excused more vacillation and uncertainty than can fairly be charged 
on the great orator. Cicero, like the rest of his contemporaries, 
may be accused of introducing foreign habits, opinions, and tastes 
into the genuine Roman character ; but could that character be 
preserved after it had included Crcece and the East within its 
empire ; w'as it worth preserving, notwithstanding its rude and 
barbarous dignity ? It i» dillicult to define that term, which is at 
present so constantly used in historical discussion, civilization; but 
if civilization be the hoiglit of moral peifeclion and greatness in a 
slate, wc can by no means assign a pre-eminent place in the com- 
parative estimate of the ditl’crent races of mankind to the old re- 
publican of Rome. 11c was a noble, a splendid savage, but still 
he was a savage. Nothing could be more imposing llian his as- 
sertion of his own liberties, but nothing more bai baric than his 
constant and reckless aggression on the liberties of otheis. ’'riie 
civil constitution was, we will not say a skilfidly and boldly con- 
structed model, for, like all other constitutions, it grew up out of 
the exigencies of the times and the charru'tcr of diti people, hn<, 
tlioiigh founded and maintained by the stiife of conflicting parties’, 
vet as a happy balance of forces, which conduced lo a concenleied 
strength, as a fortunate combination of constituent elements which 
worked together to produce most extraoi dinary energy and duia- 
bility, it cannot but command the highest admiration. Still its 
day was passed ; it could not conform itself to the exigencies of 
the time and maintain its primitive vigour; it was the constitution 
of a city, a district, a province, but not of au empire. It might 
be admirably adapted for a free people, but not for a great one. 
Its glories were fatal to its peace; its foreign conquests hied up 
conquerors of its ow n liberties. 

Kut if the reaction of tlie conquered East upon Rome was in- 
evitable, bow nobly docs Ciceio contrast with the rest of bis 
contemporaiies in the maimer in which he directed that reaction ! 
While others imported the wealth of the East to corrupt the suf- 
frages of the people, its sensual luxuries to debase their morals, 
even its superstitions to infect their religion, Cicero transplantecl 
into Rome the wisdom, the taste, the philosophy of Greece. The 
treasures which he accumulated from captive provinces weie the 
books, the works of art, the teachers of oratory or of pliilosophy. 
If he did not neglect his golden opportunities in the more bar- 
barous provinces of Asia which he administered, he laid out his 
Wealth tor the intellectual, and therefore, at such a period, the 
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moral advancement of his country. Who was ever so great in the 
double character of the statesman and the man of letters ? The 
man of letters never repressed the energy, or enthralled the activity 
ot the slalesinau ; the public man, excepting in the orations^ which, 
in fact, are the literature of the public man, and the letters which 
lay open lus public sentiinenis and conduct as well as his private 
feelings, the busy political loader docs not disturb the serene 
dignity of the man of letters. Notwithstanding the sarcasm per- 
petuated by Juvenal, wc could quote pa'ssages to show that Cicero 
might have heen a poet of a voiy high order; as a Koiiian orator 
standing alone ; as a philosopher, if neither very profound nor 
original, condensing all the wisdom of the different schools of 
Giecce in his perspicuous and vivid Latinitv ; at the same time 
he was the main support of the senatorial or constitutional party 
against all opponents, — against Catiline, Clodiiis, Antony. The 
following sentence issuiely exempt from the charge of unwarrant- 
able ('golisni : — ‘ Me nec reipublicai, iicc amicls unqiiaiii defuisse, 
et lanien onini genere nionunicntonini nioormn poifecisse operis 
subsecivis., ut ineie \igiliie, ineicqiie litcrie, ct juventuti utilitatis, 
et noiuini Hoinano laiulis aliqnid alferrenl.’ 

"I'iie earliest period of Ciceio's career, wlilcii is developed at 
Jengtii in iiie »>iil)lls|ied volumes of Mr. Drumami, is his coiitentioii 
with Cloduis. riio nichl dangerous demagogue is the renegade 
fiom his own oi.ier. '1 he man who no .v <Jistmbcd the peace of 
liomc\ am! ilir new conslitnlioii of SvHa, by bis tuibulciit exaspe- 
Kiliou of the populace, was a descendant of the Claudii ; a scion 
of that race which in its lianghtiness had constantly trampled 
on the liberties eJ tlie ])cople. profligate and ruined noble 

lakes lefiige ill jiatriotism, and to the disgrace of the popular party 
is in general leccived with blind acclamation. The conduct of 
(aceio at the commencement of the atfair of Clodius has embar- 
lassed iiis admirers and perplexed bis adversaries. At liist he is 
said to have stood aloof, and, even at a later period, engaged but 
lukewarmly in the prosecution of Clodius for his sacrilegious 
violation of the riles of the Bona Dca. J^lutaich assigns, as the 
cause of the implacable animosity which broke out during the 
progress of this affair, one of those scandalous anecdotes which 
are repeated till they arc believed. Cicero, it is said, was wrought 
up by the instigation of bis wife Tcrentia. Tcreiilia suspected 
a design on his part to divorce her and to marry the sister of 
Clodius. Clodia, according to Mr. Drumann, upon Cicero's own 
acknowledgment, had made some advances to the orator. But 
this depends upon the interpretation of a very obscure repartee 
of Cicero’s in a subsequent altercation with Clodius, — ‘Narra, 
iiiquam, patrono tuo, qui Arpinates aquas coiicupivit.’ Notwitb- 
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standing Casaubon’s authority, we cannot understand how the 
* patroiius ’ is referred to the sister of Clodius, or the ^ Arpinates 
aquas ’ to the proposed marriage. Mr. Drumann’s passages from 
Ovid and Vopisciis, especially the first from Ovid, a line which 
we cannot venture to quote (Amor. iii. 7, y. 84), are nothing 
to the purpose. Whether or not T^iistall be right, in his Epistle 
to Middleton, iu suggesting M, Crassus, who bought otf all 
the judges at the trial in favour of Clodius, as the patronusy 
we cannot think that this domestic intrigue receives the least 
confirmation from this passage.* Mr. Drumanii’s other reasons 
for rejecting this gossiping story are of some weight. Cicero 
stood too much mi his own dignity, and paid too much respect to 
public estimation, to marry a loose and disreputable woman. 
There appears no trace of any design of separation between him 
and Terentia, and if there had been, she would hardly have re- 
tained influence enough to guide him iu so important a transac- 
tion. Our author attributes the internecine feud between Clodius 
and Cicero to a bitter sarcasm of the former. After inveighing 
against the rest of his opponents, ^ As for Cicero/ he said, Mie 
has discovered the whole.' I'his was the mysterious expression, 
me comperisse omnia, \\hicli Cicero constantly used, beloie iic 
had completed his evidence on the Catilinariaii conspiriiey 

‘ It placed the Consular in a ridiculous light on that very .subject 
on which he considered himself immeasurably great and worthy of all 
admiration ; threw a doubt on the guilt of Catiline’s party i insinuated 
a charge of murder, a public accusation against the author of their 
death, who already trembled at the consequences of hii consulship,* — 
Drumann^ vol. ii. p. 209. 

This last drop of bitterness may have made the cup overflow, 
and no doubt Cicero was tremblingly sensitive to any allusion of 
this kind. But we do not trace the extraordinary effect produced, 
according to Mr. Driimann, by this single expression. J"hc error 
of the whole consular party seems to have been their groundless 
supposition that the enormity of the crime, and its offeiisiveness to 
the public feeling, would of itself crush Clodius. They had to learn 
that there is no crime which a successful demagogue may not com- 
mit with impunity. It is remarkable that all the great men of 
the day in some degree or other displayed their peculiar character 
in this transaction, Caesar, Crassus, Pompey, Cato, llortensius, 
Cicero. It was Cajsar’s wife who was implicated in the violati 9 ii 
of the rites of the Bona Dca. It was in her house, it was appa- 
rently not without her connivance, that Clodius had perpetrated 

• According to a note of Anfrclo Alai's on one of the fragments of the Oratio in 
Clodinm, which he discovered in a palimpsest MS., Curio was the 'piitronus libidiiiis 
Kiiae/ and Curio had bought an estate at Arpiuum which had belonged to Marius. 
But the point of the sarcasm is not very clear even with this interpretation, 
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this crime. ClodiiiS; unless secure of a favourable reception^ 
would hardly have ventured at such a season into the private 
chambers of a Roman matron. The subsequent greatness of 
Ca3sar gives greater dignity to his memorable saying on the repu- 
diation of his wife — ‘ CjEsar’s wife must be above suspicion 
it mny be doubted if it soiiuded quite magnunimously to the 
ears of liis coiitcmporaiies. *Wc suspect tliat the scandalous chro- 
nicle of Rome was not so ca.sily silenced ; wliiietbe more sagacious 
must have seen in the conduct of Caesar a deep'^aid determination 
to raise the popular paity at any cost, even of personal character. 
Cmsar, however injured and insulted by the ciimc of Clodius^ 
would not alienate so useful an instrument as the demagogue 
might hereafter prove. Crassiis threw himself at once into the 
interest of Clodius — his uealth bought the judges. Rompey, 
who letiiriicd to Rome during the transaction, as usual, vacillated 
between the parlies, and lost the confidence of both. The stern 
Cato resolutely urged on the punishment of an offence against the 
morals and religion of the slate. The easy Hoitensins allowed 
himself to be deluded by the superior managemoiit of the Clodiaii 
party. Cicero, who had just emerged in Itiumph from the perils 
of the alilinarian conspiracy, may have been reluctant unneces- 
sarily Lo v‘-anmit himself at such a period against a new antago- 
nisL Ci’ cio never charges Clodius, as implicated with Catiline; 
Ills sih'U. r is conclusive. As to the crime itself, the philosophic 
rai diiilioi ot the work on the Nature of the Gods, and of the 
book on J)ivinafion, would look upon the sacrilege of Clodius 
JMlier wi;h lirj decent reprobation of a statesman, than the devout 
inclignatiun of leligioiis man. lie would condemn the iude- 
cenc 3 % I he impolicy of an insult on the established faith, but he 
would not feel the impiety. His own expression is very remark- 
able : after stating that the entreaties of Clodius had induced many 
of the higher oideis to withdraw from the affair; that his band.s 
of slaves were in readiness to support him ; he adds, that himself, 
who should ha\e displayed the proverbial severity of the Athenian 
orator, every day becunic more moderate — ‘ Qui Lycurgei a priii- 
cipio fuissemus, quotidic demitigamur.' This certainly .sounds 
as if some secret inlhience w'as exercised on his mind. Rut though 
he had some apprehension, he does not seem to have had a very 
clear view of the extent of the danger. * Vereor ne hiec neglecla 
a bonis, defensa ab improbis, magnorum reipiiblicie malorum causa 
sint.’ Is this the expression of misgiving that he was himself im- 
plicated in this charge of negligence ? 

At this juncture all depended on the union and firmness of the 
senate, and all seemed to promise fairly for the cause of order. 
Cicero might consider that by his private influence with the leading 
men, rather than by active interference, the same cud might be 

attained. 
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attained. In the senate he electrified Pompey by his eloquence, 
conciliated, as he supposed, the favour of Crassus, by his courtesy; 
and as Caesar, on account of his domestic interest in the transac- 
tion, dared not openly espouse the cause of Clodins, the dema- 
gogue might seem abandoned, without any support from the groat 
leaders of parties, to the just penalty of his otfonce. The senate 
decided against him, voting 400 to 15. The actual question 
before them was, whether the offence should be tried by the ordi- 
nary judges, or by a more impartial tribunal, nominated by the 
praetor — in our technical language, by a common or a special Jury. 
Hortensius, falsely estimating the strength of Clodins, and the 
evidence of his guilt, induced the senate to yield this point. Cras- 
sns then threw his purse into the scale ; all kinds of bribery, 
even the charms of beautiful women, were cmplovcd, and at last 
a verdict of acquittal was extoited from a majority of ‘31 over 125 
judges. Cicero appeared as a witness on the liiul — his evidence 
completely disproved the alibi set up by Clodins. Yet lie gave 
it, as be stales, with the utmost calmness and impartiality. 

Troni the lime of his acquittal, l!ie malignant star of C'lo- 
dins was in the ascendant, that of Cicero began to wane. Dining 
the progress of the affair a deadly aniuK^sily Iiad grown up be- 
tween them, and Clodins was not a man to negi<u:t any favourable 
opportunity of revenge. It iniglil almost seem that lie plaNeai the 
turbulent demagogue, and aimed at political power, sob iy to 
wreak his resentment against Ciceio, to retaliate for llie. Iiemcn- 
dous eloquence, the williering sarcasms with which tlie orator had 
altemj)ted to keep him dowm. 

Dining the first Irinmvirate, a sovereignty established by indi- 
vidual power in direct violation of all the laws of the repuhlic, the 
man who trampled on all law was too valuable an instriimenc not 
to be courted on all sides, though Clodins, openly associating him- 
self with the plebeian party, was in fact the ally of Ciesar, Cn eio 
kept as much as possible aloof in bis comilry rctiiemcnt; during 
the abeyance of llie constitution, the function of the constitutional 
leader was at an end. lint the elevation of the plebeian paity, 
through the instrumentality of Clodins, was effected by means of 
far greater impoi lance, and produced an unobserved, but even 
moie total change in the state, than was contemplated by those 
who only soiiglit the immediate ad\anceinent of llieir own party. 
It was not that the head of the Claudian family voluntarily de- 
graded himself from his rank, and contrived a iictive atloplion 
into a plebeian house. Nor was it that as tribune (’lodins steadily 
pursued his' combined objects, the humiliation of the aristocracy, 
and his vengeance against Cicero, the head of the senatoiial 
party, till at length he drove him into exile. 13y the effect of his 
laws, the city of Rome still moie entirely absorbed the govern- 
ment 
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iwent of the state^ while at the same time it became more unfit to 
exercise it. The right of sulTrage, indeed, was not alteied ; Rome, 
ill appearance, was still the head, and the place of assemblage of 
a gicat federal republic, which comprehended almost the whole of 
Italy; but the real power passed into the liands of the populace 
— whenever, at least, there was not an army to control their tur- 
bulence. At the same time a complete system of pauperism 
swelled the mini hers of this class, both by its natural etfccts, and 
by alluring to tlie capital the loose and idle fioni all quarters. 
Tor the ill St rogation of Clodius ^Yas a great poor-law w hich con- 
sumed onedifth of the public revenue, d'he distribution of corn, 
which up to this lime had only been furnished at low' jirices, be- 
came regular and giatuitons. This law of Clodius may be con- 
sidered at once an art of homage to the incieasing influence of 
llic popiihue, ami a means of still fmllier increasing that inllu- 
eiice, which he sliovo to propitiate. This soil of paiipciisin W'as 
no disrjualilication for the exercise of the liglit of siitliagc; and 
in the <iistracted state of Italy, not yet recoveicd from the social 
war, and ojipresseil by S}lla\s military colonies, it is scarcely 
to be doubted, that voteis, properly belonging to the rural tribes, 
would swarm into the city, wheie they couhl live without labour, 
awd maintain the dignity and privilege of lioinan citizenship, 
/'ppi wi, accordingly, states the effect of the law to have been 
the f f'»!h»»ciice of Kile and disordcily persons to live at fice quar- 
uis in the metiopolis; — and during all this pcaiod the city con- 
tinued to increase in si/e. Tlie other two laws of CModlus struck 
moie directly at the ai i^tocratical influence. One deprived the 
patiJcians of their virUial veto — that is’, of the power of inter- 
rupting llic popular assemblies, when affairs seemed likely to turn 
against lheiiisel\es, by declaring tlie auspices, which lliey alone 
had tin', j)rivilcge of (jbscrviiig, to be unfavourable. 'The other 
anniliilated the ccnsoiial autliority, by icquiringa public trial before 
any man could be degrailed from bis rank. Jkit the fourth w'as 
manifestly, and almost avowedly, intended to augment and to com- 
mand the preponderance of the actual iuhubitants of the city. 
Clodius re-establislied the trading guilds or fralei nilies of the city. 
Some of these were of great antiquity, but, independent of the 
general jealousy which pi availed in Itome against all separate 
coipoialions or associations, the univcisal diseslecin in w hich trade 
was held would have been siiflicieiit to prevent their attaining any 
formidable iiilluenoe. \V here llic state existed, as it were, on corn- 
nicice, the I'loientinc or the TIemish guilds would represent the 
wealth and ihe pow'er of the republic ; but at Koine commerce, until 
the knights were tempted to turn wholesale merchants by the 
enormous profits of fanning the revenues, and other commercial 
adventures, was in the hands of the lowest, if not the servile class. 
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that just above servitude. The existing corporations had been in 
former times confirmed by the laws of the twelve tables ; but they 
were watched with jealous vigilance. Decrees of the senate and 
edicts forbade the incorporation of new ones, without the permis- 
sion of the state ; and in the year n. c. 68^ during the consulship of 
L. Metellus and Marcius Kcx, those were suppressed which were 
considered dangerous. By the new law, in the strong language 
of the orator, not only were the ancient colleges reorganized, but 
countless other new ones incorporated by that single gladiator. 
As Mr. Druinanii observes — 

• the names of these new ones (those of the older are preserved in his- 
tory) are unknown, but trades might easily be found from which he 
could borrow them ; for the object was not to combine artisans into a 
corporation, but to organize bands of armed men. Clodius had now 
an apparent pretext for taking into his service, openly before the Au- 
relian tribunal, slaves, and other rabble, the most indigent and des- 
perate, for they were bound to Ins support against the senate, against 
whose will their union was formed. Through their presidents (the 
heads of the guilds or fraternities) he could easily set the companies 
in motion, distribute money or promises among them, and unite them 
to strike any great blow ; he had an organized army ready for tlie 
combat. As long as Caesar wished to shake the constitution, ht 
favoured everything w'hich tended to that end; as dictator he su;>- 
pressed the new companies, and allowed only the old ones to subsist . 
Augustus found himself immediately compelled to a similar measure*. 
Caligula restored tlie suppressed companies, and Claudius again abo» 
lished them.* — vol. ii. p. 242. 

The inttiience of this ‘ reign of terror’ would be nnich greatery 
than the mere command of the actual siiflrages — it would tend to^ 
keep away the sounder part of the community from these turbu- 
lent and perilous assemblies ; and thus, though the constitution 
still appeared to vest the majority of votes in the property and 
solid weight of the better classes, the real predominance in the 
Comitia would be exercised by a low and indigent rabble. The 
system of slavery and the ruffian amusements of Rome began at 
the same time to make reprisals on the liberties of the republic. 
Slaves embruted by their degraded state, and gladiators by their 
venal profession, were the willing instruments of the demagogue ; 
and might fairly be supposed to feel a revengeful satisfaction in 
being employed to wrest their freedom from their tyrannical mas- 
ters, or to make the Campus Martius an arena for their mercenary 
combats. Spartacus might have reaped, if vengeance had been 
his only object, a better harvest under the banner of Clodius, 
within the city, than abroad in the battle-field. The liberties of 
Rome, for a certain period, hung on the conflict between tlie 
sirmed banditti of Clodius and of Milo. Tor the aristocratical 
parties would have been compelled, had compulsion been neces- 
sary, 
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sary^ to employ the same weapons with their antagonists. Con* 
sercative clubs were organized in opposition to radical clubs ; and 
Milo’s troops of gladiators protected the senate and the voters for 
the constitution, against those of the populace, until the murder 
of Clodius by Milo suspended for a time the desperate collision 
of the factious, it is the one great truths that, in every popular 
form of government, political unions are fatal to liberty, 

Wlien once the popular assemblies were thus overawed and 
coiiti oiled by aimed dependents on the candidates, the republic 
was at an end. The only possible way to emancipate them from 
this tyranny was by a worse, because more permanent supremacy. 
The regular soldiery must be called in to suppress this civic ban* 
ditti. Tiie only alternative lay between mob rule and military 
rule. Hut diiectly the army interfcied, despotism was inevitable. 
The legions from the dilferent provinces might be arrayed against 
each other ; but one at last must come off victorious, and the 
victor was the master of the woild. 

The death of Cajsar (we pass over the whole intermediate period 
of confusion, almost of anarchy, except when the triumvirate as- 
serted its tiiple despotism) showed that the constitution of Sylla 
liad no inherent vitality : it had no strength to rally — it awaited 
in trembling inaction the success of those intrigues and the event 
of those battles which were to decide the future destiny of Rome. 
Uuring this juncture Cicero again appears as the one great civil 
ciiaractei, amid the generals at the head of their legions ; the sole 
distinguished representative of the constitutional party, among 
■^^.he Antonii, the Lepidi, the Younger Pompeii, the Octaviani, 
were only contending among themselves for autocracy. 
Cicero has been reproached for his want of resolution and energy—* 
but \Hhat could he do, unseconded by any power capable of con- 
tending against armies — 

‘ When Brutus rose 

Refulgent from the stroke of Cresar’s fate 
Amid the crowd of patriots — and his arm 
Aloft extending, like eternal fire 
When guilt brings down the thunder, call’d aloud 
Oil Tiilly’s name, and shook his crimson steel, 

And bade the father of his country hail! 

For lo the tyrant prostrate in the dust. 

And Rome again is free !’ — Akmside., 

This is noble poetry, but sober history penetrates wdth more 
searching sagacity into the real state of things. Caesar might be 
a glorious sacrifice on the altar of the expiring liberty of Rome; 
but did Rome or could Rome become free by the extinction of 
one despot? ^ The tyrant,’ said Tally himself, Ms dead: the 
tyranny lives.’ ‘ The father of his country ’ might attempt to avert 
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the danger of an immediate successor to Caesar — he might advise 
that vigorous measures should instantly be taken against Antony 
— he mighty during the whole crisis^ fulminate his most inspirit- 
ing and appalling oratory against the enemy who was at the gates 
or in the city itself — he mighty during the long negotiation, and the 
campaign which ended in the battle of Modena^ continue to press 
upon the vacillating senate and passive people the necessity of 
union, energy, and boldness— he might attempt the perilous mea- 
sure of reorganizing the old Pompeian party under the son of 
Pompey ; but with a senate that had ceased to command, and 
armies which had ceased to obey, a populace which must be fed, 
a vast slave population at the command of their master to violate 
the public peace, where were the principles of social order; where 
the controlling power of opinion, of authority, of respect for 
ancient institutions, of property, which, at the bidding of Cicero, 
could compel the universal anarchy into lasting peace ? Tlie old 
patriciate had lost its weight; the genuine plebs had lost its inde* 
pendence, or rather had been absorbed into tlie mingled populace of 
the city ; the monied class, the knights, in a community o])pressetl 
with debt, were unpopular in proportion to their weald?, "lliere 
was no substantial middle order interested in the security of pi<;- 
perty, and thendbre in the stability of the existing state of tilings. 
The vessel of the state had no ballast, and was at the mei cy of the 
stoim from whatever quarter it might blow. 

And after all, in our schoolboy admiration for llic mighty repub- 
lic, ^ in the great and swelling’ sentiments of liberty with winch 
w'e read tlic verses of Lucan and Corneille, we lose sight of tins 
important fact, that the freedom of Rome only mac^e the servitude 
of the world more oppressive. If the constitution liad remaiiud 
on its llrmest basis — if the utmost liberality had been shown in 
admitting all orders in the community to their due share in the 
elections, and in the right of attaining to the public dignities — if 
Roman citizenship, instead of being extoited by the rebellion of 
llie allied cities, liad been freely communicated and orderly exer- 
cised by the whole of Italy, still it was only a more or less exten- 
sive oligaicliy in comparison w’ith the subject provinces. Oppies- 
sivc as the provincial government was under the empire, it hud 
been inlinitely worse under the republic. Wc may remember the 
shrewd sarcasm of old Tiberius, who allowed the goveiiiors of 
provinces to retain their offices for a considerable perioil. ^ A 
Roman province was like the poor w-ouiided man in the fable, 
who lay by the wayside covered with flies ; but declined the service 
of a kind-hearted traveller who oflered to drive them away, as 
those were already glutted, and would only be relieved by a moie 
hungry swarm.’ Every year the popular nouiinatioii sent a con- 
stant 
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stant succession of iinglutted bloodsuckers to drain the treasury 
and the private resources. 

Scpvi proxirnis ingruunt. It is no new observation that tyranny 
sometimes confines its oppressions to the small circle around the 
couit; the remoter districts of a large empire may be tloiirish- 
ing in profound peace, while the executioner is daily tliiiming 
the aristocracy of the capital. It may be doubted whether the 
rapid advancement of the Roman world in civilization, in pio- 
diictiveiK'ss, in prosperity, could have taken place if Rome had 
retained her lepublican government. The servitude of the me- 
troj)olis maintained the comparative freedom of the provinces. 
The death of Cx'sar only coininenced a new period of anarchy 
and civil war, during which the whole Roman world was tiodden 
dow n and desolated and exhausted by contlicting armies ; it ex- 
])eiienceil all the evils of a rapid and continual change of masters; 
but after the establishment of the empire, a quiet succession of 
tMants, as tyianny was the inevitable tloom, either that of one or 
of many, at least, excepting when some violent change of dynasty 
look place, left the provinces in peace. 

These general and desultory r(3marks, we are aware, by no 
iiKans do justice to a woik, the chief excellence of which consists 
in us iiiiiiute and laborious acciiiacy of detail. Rut this is ]ne- 
cisely the merit which it is liic most ditlicult to illustrate in a 
jomnal like ours. \\ c will, liowever, select one of the most im- 
poitanl and well-known events in ancient history to show' the 
nnpoitant results of our author’s patient investigation. On tlio 
circumstances of the death of Ctesar, or rather those wliich imuie- 
dlalelv followed his death (a suhject w'hi<-h many might suppose, 
familiar to the most youthful reader of history), Driiniann appears 
to have thrown new light, bv carefully woiking out in succession 
th(^ meideiils of each da}. In tins inquiry the conduct of the old 
coll^titutional paity, and of Cicero in particular, is deeply im[)li- 
cated. Nothing can be more striking than the impotence of the 
]rarty which struck ihc gieat blow — their total inability to piolil 
by llie advantage wbicli they liad obtained — the want of anv pie- 
conceiteil plan — the neglect of all previous understanding with 
those who might have seized the reins of government as they 
slippc'd from the hands of the falling Caesar, and might at least 
have attempted to icconsti net the republic. VN'as there then any 
strength which they might have summoned to their assistance— 
any available force llirougb which the constitution might have re- 
sumed its commandiug position P Would Caesar's veterans, even 
if these constitutional leaders had disclaimed all connexion w ith 
his murderers, or all vindictive insult upon his memory, have ac- 
knowledged the lawful authority? Would either of the armies 

have 
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have obeyed the senate if it had resolutely asserted its dignity ? 
Would the aristocracy have united in one compact body ? Above 
all, would the people have hailed the watchword of liberty, and 
rallied round any civil leader — around Cicero, if he had boldly, 
and without hesitation, proclaimed himself the champion of fiee- 
dom ? The only answer, unsatisfactory, indeed, as it may be, to 
these questions is, the calm survey of the events which followed 
in hasty succession on this crisis of the destiny of Rome. Wc 
translate from Mr. Drumann, vol. i., p. 80. 

‘ The muederers stood deserted around the body. For the speech 
which Avas to have crowned their deed they found no liearers ; the 
deed itself spoke* and so appUlliiigly, that Rome shrunk away from 
them : first .the senate, who had little inclination to participate in the 
curs« pttendant on their crime — the solitude around them showed 
this; then the people likewise. It made no niowmenl wheja, like a 
gang of runaway slaves, with the cap, the symbol of irccdom^. before 
them, protected by their bloody daggers and by gladiators, they 
marched through the forum and demanded support, on the assurance 
that no life w^as in danger after that of the tyrant. Least of all did 
Cicero appear, whom M. lirutus had called upon by name as the fathei* 
of his country. Under the pretext of rendering thanksgiving to the 
gods, they withdrew to the Ciipitol.’ 

In the arrangement of the following incidents, Mr. Driimanr 
justly complains of the extreme paucity of date.s furnislicd by the 
ancients. Appian he considers as superior to Dio and to Fin- 
tarch, both in the vigour with which he has diawn the characters 
of the time, and the sagacity with which he has developed their 
motives ; but he has misplaced the events. Assistance is some - 
limes, but rarely, to be obtained from iiisciiptions. Even as to 
the medals, Eckhel, who has reproached his predecessors Medio- 
burbus, Vaillant, Morell, and Ilaveicanip with want of histoiical 
criticism, has, in Mr. Diumaim’s opinion, arranged the coins 
according to false principles. 

The first panic rapidly passed away ; the conspiratois, it was 
soon generally seen, had neither the inclination nor the pow'er to 
secure the mastery of the city by plunder and massacre. Nothing 
had been preconcerted or prepared. Men began to choose their 
sides. ' Those who were too weak to stand forward alone, dis- 
played their zeal for liberty and the republic — that is, for the 
aristocracy re-established by Sylla; whoever hoped to take the 
place of Caesar, joined himself to his avenger.’ Who were the 
Homans who, on the evening of the 15lh March, were assembled 
with the liberators in the Capitol ? Cicero, in bis ardent desire 
to rule again in the forum by his eloquence, in the senate by his 
reputation — and others, who were not thought worthy by the inur- 

deiers 
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derei*s themselves to be admitted into their ranks^ but were now 
eager to pass for their accomplices^ to share their honours and 
rewards. Among these Urumann names from Appian, and 
briefly characterizes, Lentulus Spiniher, Favonius, M. Aquinas, 
C. Octavius, Balbiis, Marcus Patiscus, and others. That even 
Dolabella appeared there, and that he was willing to secure a 
dignity conferred on him by Ceesar by means of the murderers 
of Caesar, is clear and signifleant; but as certainly he appeared 
there for the Fist time on the following day: if with Appian 
and Dio we overlook this fact, what followed become^ unintelli- 
gible. 

‘ For after a part of the precious time had been wasted in congra- 
tulations and thanksgivings, Cicero proposed that M. Brutus and 
Cassius, a.s pra'tors, should on tho instant summon the senate to the 
Capitol^; tljoy ipu^^t avail themselves at once of the confident courage 
of the weli-disposed, and the consternation of their adversaries, to 
^ct; that is to say, to repeal all the ordinances of the dictator, and 
bestow the lioriours of the state on those who would protect them. 
The Consul Aiitonius kept liimself concealed, and Dolabella had as yet 
done nothing to maintain liis rights, whatever they might he, as his 
colleague:, he was mot yet confirmed. J5ut Cicero availed himself of 
til is plan only to avoid measures tending to anarchy. Antonins was 
neither deposed froin his ollice, nor had abdicated it; bis sentiments, 
however, were known, and, notwithstanding his hostility to Aiitonius, 
J)olal)ella could not he tlie friend of the liberator; for tliis reason 
Cicero intended to cvclude him. Cicero thought, with justice, tliat 
all was not ended with the murder ; that an union with the adherents 
of the murdered man was impossible ; as tliey had spared their lives, no 
time .should be lost in altogether depriving tliem of power. But he 
was mistaken when he expected this result from decrees of the senate ; 
when he dignified by the name of acting anything less than purchas- 
ing the vena) people, satisfying tlie veterans* thirst for gold, which 
overpowered their love for Cicsar ; and above all, witliout form or 
ceremony, seizing upon tlie treasure ; in a word arraying might against 
might, and so commanding the peace which was equally desirable to 
tlie people and tlie soldiery.’ — Dnimann^ vol. i. p. 83. 

It is singular to see the reverence for constitutional forms 
paralyzing the measures of the conspirators, and of Cicero him- 
self. Jn the consul alone resided the legal aulhority to reinstate 
aflTairs ; and they fondly thought, or deluded themselves into the 
belief, that Antony, b^iig consul, would use his powers with 
moderation, sacrifice at once his revenge and his personal ninbi- 
lion, and act in peaceful harmony with the imirdeiers of Csesar. 

‘ From this point the ancients lead ns into a labyrinth, from whicli 
we find no way of escape, unless we can fix the precise' time of the 
meeting of the senate in the temple of Tellus, a^d with the help of a 
few slight indications reckon backwards and forwards from that point. 

The 
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The senate assembled, as we shall presently see, on the 17th of March. 
During the nights of the l;jth and 16th Brutus and his colleagues 
remained in the Capitol, while Antony gained the advantage by ob- 
taining possession of tlie treasures and papers of Caesar. Aj)piiiii 
dates tills the night before the meeting of the senate, therefore imme- 
diately after the murder. In a speech in the Forum, Brutus com- 
plains of the administration of Caesar’s effects, for he already knew 
that the treasury was empty, but not, as he did later, when he made 
that which is ciilled his Capitoline speech, how it became so. The 
observation of Cicero, that, during his stay at Rome, he was an eye- 
witness of the plunder, and that Antony had paid his debts between 
the t5tli March and the 1st of April, is by no means decisive; but 
nothing speaks more strongly than that Calpurnia, only in her first 
panic, wliile she was apprehensive of persecution and of the plunder- 
ing of her house, could have taken the perilous step of intrusting the 
wealth her husband had left behind to another, and that a notorious 
spendthrift; and that Antony no sooner saw the field open than he 
seized likewise the public treasure .’ — DrumanUt vol. i. p. 81. 

lie took it out of the temple of Ops, according to the accounts, 
to the amount of 700 million sesterces (betwceii ;),()()0,000^ and 
6,000,000 Z.) ; but he subsequently maintained to Octavian, that he 
found the repositories empty, and himself [)r()posod an inqni'v, so 
that the senate oll’ered a reward of a tenth of the whole for iiifoima- 
tioii what had become of the money. It was not merely expended 
by the consul in loose extiavagaiice, and the payment of Ills cre- 
ditors ; but v?8ii likewise to his party Dolabcila, and other iuilu- 
ential men, the veterans and the people. Neither the aniinosit^^nor 
the witticisms of Cicero, nor the menaces of his nephew^ of an in- 
dictment for peculation, could wrest from Antony this advantage. 

Fioin llie private treasure of Ca?sar, winch Calpurnia allowed 
to be moved to his house for greater security, lie obtained 
millions of denaiii, about 4000 talents, (between 700,000?. and 
800,000/.,} as W'ell as many articles of value. But the ine.xhaus- 
liblc source of wealth, as well as the most effective means of 
beating his adversaries beneath his feet, was the possession of the 
Dictator’s papers, his mcmoranduiii-book, wiiicli contained, or 
miglit contain, his designs and plans for the future, and wdiicli at 
the same lime was given up by the wddow to the consul. 

By this arrangeniejit of the events, Antony’s superiority is im- 
mediately explained. '^I’he meeting of the senate in the temple 
of Tellus, on the l7lh, took place at bis summons as Consul; 
but, already in possession of the treasure, Antony commanded as 
the master, rather than obeyed as the servant of the republic. The 
other consul, Dolabcila, was secured to bis interests. Thus llie 
plunder of the provinces again, as it w'ere, revenged itself on the 
liberties of .Rome. VVliat could the constitutional party effect, 

after 
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jjfter the first false step, llie abandonment of the ^ sinews of the 
war ’ to the adversary ? The subservience of Lepidus to the view's 
of Antony may be ascribed more perhaps to the arts by which he 
worked on the vanity and ambition of that weak man, llian to the 
dazzling influence of his wealth. Lepidus, who, on the night of 
tlie murder, marched his troops into the city and occupied the 
Campus Martins, was at that crisis the arbiter of the Roman des- 
tinies. Rut the same irresolution, the same astonishment, which 
seemed to oppress llie minds of the tyrannicides with the gran- 
deur of the act which they had achieved, — the same rigid ad- 
licrence to constiliitional proceedings, while the constilutiofi was 
nianil'eslly in abeyance, which allowed Antony to anticipate tliem 
in the seizure of tlie treasure — left Lepidus open to his nego- 
eiations, apparently without any counteracting exertions on their 
part. The lival, hoiight by the hand of Antonyms daughter for his 
son, and by the vacant liigh-pricsthooil, sank into the tool of An- 
tony. '^J'hc aclixily displayed by Antony in this negocialion is a 
further probability in faxour of bis boltl precipitancy i]i mastering 
the treasiiie. 

Notwithstanding the dark colouring of the Philippics, the vices 
and piodigalities of liis youth, and the impressions of weakness 
and irrosuliition wliich remain upon the mind from the final fate 
of the ' soft triunuir’ after the battle of Actinm, it is impossible 
not to admire the addiess and the vigour which were displaced by 
Mark Antony throughout this trying crisis. Auldny must have 
felt that, in sparing bis life, the conspirators bad connnilted an 
irreparable fault; in lenxing him in jiossession of the consular 
po\v<n*, in submitting to bis official authority, in treating him as a 
person of whom it was possible to suppose, from liis position, Ids 
character, his very virtues, bis gratitude, and bis attach meut to 
Ciesar.lhat he could be oilier than llicir deadly enemy. He must be 
all or nothing ; and ail he might have been — butfor llie appeal ance 
of a new conii>elitor, whose extiaoniinary and peculiar abilities 
no political wisdom could have anticipated. IJis only formidable 
rival was the boy Octa\iaii, with more than the coolness, the 
subtlety, the lelentless determination of purpose, which belongs to 
the age and experience of the most practisiul veteran. Antony 
availed himself with equal skill of all his advantages, his office, his 
wealth, his influence with the veterans; he steadily pursued the 
course of his ambition through the bye-paths of crafty negocialion, 
and the bloody tracks of civil war. At first he succeeded almost 
in convincing Cicero of his patriotic designs, while all the lime he 
was weaving Ids toils around one adversaiy after another. Cicero 
and Antony were now tlie real heads of their respective parties ; 
Cicero of that of the constitution, of tlie aristocracy, of the goveiii- 

inent 
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ment by the civil authority — Antony of that of monarchy, however 
disguised, of the people, as far as an alliance against the patrician 
party, of government by the army. Could Cicero have done more 
ill his position, and with the means at his command ? lie was 
weighed down in the first place by the imbecility and misconduct 
of the conspirators. Drumanii has w^ell described the insigniii- 
cance into which they at once fell. 

‘ The lot of the deliverers was by no means enviable. They could 
only submit, while their enemies built up what they had cast down, 
and remodelled what they had thrown out of joint. Their hand was 
strong enough to point the dagger, but not to wield the destinies of 
Rome. Instead of being objects of w'ondcr, they were forced to seek 
an asylum with the gods, and congratulated themselves when — they 
were pardoned. They found no sympathy ; neither with the multi- 
tude, who only spared tliem from tlie desire of peace ; nor with their 
enemies — for it is courage and subtlety, noi cowardly murder, which 
commands the respect of our adversaries — nor even with their own fac- 
tion, who began to esteem them very lightly as incapable instruments. 
No one in the meantime appeared, as Octavian did at a later period, 
to make a forward movement ; and on the other side there was no- 
thing left but to receive them wdth open arms, since their punishment 
had been remitted. According to Appian, on the ISth of March they 
came down from the Capitol, but this took place on the 17tli ; for, in 
fact, it was necessary as soon as possible to give an assurance to the 
people that th^yjneed not fear a civil war in the city. In a numerous 
assembly the decrees of the senate were read by the command of the 
consuls, with the approbation of Cicero. For the first time on this 
day, Cicero raised his voice again as a free republican, and doubtless 
in his joy he spoke with the greatest spirit. The multitude listened 
with delight, sind were anxious to see tlie conspirators, whom they 
had taken into their favour. But conscience still made them cowards; 
though these advances were made to them, they demanded hostages 
for their security.* — Drumanih vol. i. p. 96. 

Antony, the restorer of peace, consummated his work ; he sent 
Ills young son, with the son of Lepidus, and so lured them out of 
their hiding-places, the more easily to drive them out of Rome. 
When they reached the Forum, they were received with clamours 
of joy by the multitude, and by their command they were em- 
braced by the consuls as a token of sincere reconciliation. 

‘ Lepidus was the host of M. Brutus, the bi'-other of his wife j and 
Antony invited Cassius, for whom, as a ready man of tlie world, he 
expressed the most profound contempt, both in his jest, “ You have 
not still another little dagger under your arm ?” and in the smile 
with which, well aware of tlie simplicity, the egotism, and the help- 
lessness of the, murderers, he received his answer, “ I have still a 
dagger for you, if you are ambitious of being a tyrant.*’ * 


Yet 
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Yet the ' spare Cassius/ 

* Who seldom smiled, and smiled in such a sort^ 

As if he mocked himself, and scorned his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at anything,’ 
was the most dangerous of the whol^ party to jest withal, and the 
least deserving of contempt. We confess, with all due reverence 
for the name, and for the ^ deadly stroke* dealt by Brutus, his 
character always reminds us of Mirabeau's clever soubriquet for 
Lafayette-^the Cromwell- Grandison. Brutus was a kuid of phi- 
losopher-patriot, who affected to preserve his stoic impassive ness 
while he was addressing an exasperated mob. Nothing can be 
more amusing, or at the same time less calculated to raise our 
respect for Brutus, than the vanity of authorship, which induced 
him to submit his famous speech to the people, on which hung 
the destiny of Rome, to Cicero, to be touched up previous to its 
publication ; which speech, however, Cicero found so flat and 
lifeless that he declined meddling wdth it. Yet such were the 
best confederates whom Cicero could command to fight tlie battle 
for the liberties of Rome. It w'as, in fact, from the first, and 
could not but eventually be — a contest between the unarmed and 
the armed, of eloquence against power, of the orator who exer- 
cised a doubtful sway over a feeble and timid audience, and one 
who gave the word of command to legions of veterans. 

The Philippics, whether they w'ere all publicly spoken or not, 
contain the genuine expression of Cicero’s- feelidgs ; and they 
have always read to us as the elaborate invectives of an orator, 
conscious that bis cause is desperate. There is none of that bold 
superiority, that forcible thundering from on high, which animates 
the Catiliiiarians and some of his otlrer orations — the confidence 
of success, the anticipated ovation, the trampling on the neck of 
a prostrate adversary. It is the death-struggle of fierce animosity 
— the hopeless determination of wreaking all the vengeance yet in 
his power — to perish, as it were, with his talons deep in the blood 
of his antagonist. Bven when affairs appear to brighten, when 
Decimus Brutus seems to be nijister of Gaul, and Octaviaiiiis Cassar 
is still true to the senate, a sudden misgiving, a dark despondency, 
comes over the exultation of the orator’s spirit; if we fall, let 
us fall like noble gladiators, with diguity^^ quod gladiatores 
nobiles faciunt, ut honeste decumbaiit, faciamus nos, principes 
orbis terrarum gentiumque omnium, ut cum dignitate potius 
cadamus, quam cum ignomini^ serviamus.*^ 

It is manifest that Cicero had a prophetic consciousness of the 
peril, though he did not or could not shrink from the responsibility 
of his position. The * conspicuae diviua Philippica famae/ were 
nothing against the ^ swords of Antony.* 
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In the treaty of union, or rather of the division of the empire 
;bistween Lepidus, Antony, and Octavius, what respect was paid 
to the leader of the constitutional party ? The triumvirate was 
formed of those who had armies, not votes, at their command. 
He was only not forgotten, because revenge has a memory which 
nothing can escape. With Cicero^ it may be said, fell the liberties 
of Rome ; y€t it was not so much the danger which the whole 
triumvirate apprehended from his abilities, or his patriotism, — it 
W'as the personal vindictiveness of Antony which demanded the 
victim. He might have been safely left to enjoy the philosophic 
repose of his Tusculan retreat; the throne of Augustus would 
not have been endangered by the orator. Cicero himself, no 
doubt, conscious, from melancholy experience, of the hopeless 
decay of the republic, would have acquiesced in the inevitable 
destiny. The republic had passed away ; the empire of the world 
remained — and that empire, to eudure, must become a monaj^chy. 

We thus conclude our notice of a work, which, we rep^iif, 
cannot but be imperfectly judged by the examination of any par- 
ticular passage or insulated fact. Our object has not been so 
much to expose our own opinions on this period of the Roman 
annals, as to make known to the Knglish reader a work, which 
in the dood of new publications annually poured forth on the 
continent, more particularly in Germany, might not com- 
mand, even among our scholars, the attention which it merits. 
Europe is becomiiijj more and more one great literary commu- 
nity. That which in former times was called the ‘ Republic of 
Letters’ was after all but a narrow oligarchy ; it maintained its in- 
tercourse chiefly through a language foreign to all, the Latin ; it 
is now, however, growing, we trust, into a- real federal union. We 
know no service more valuable to the cause of letters, than to pro- 
mote, and still more, to direct the movements of this amicable 
commerce. We gladly avail ourselves, therefore, of every oppor- 
tunity, which our limits w ill allow', of directing our readers to the 
more distinguished productions of the continent. In so doing, we 
are but making an inadequate return for the extiaordinary vigilance 
and activity with which English literature is Ijailed and welcomed 
and disseminated throughout Europe by the journals of France 
and Germany. We only regret, crowded as w'earc with sub- 
jects of immediate, dr of English interest, Ujiat w e have not more 
space to devote to this nationalization of foreign literature ; that 
we cannot hope, that it is in fact almost impossible, to keep pace 
with the rapidity of production throiiglioiit luirope. The facts 
of science may be communicated with almost telegraphic celerity, 
from one part of the world to the other, particularly since each 
department has its peculiar votaries, constantly on the look out 
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for every new discovery, or original view of admitted truths ; but 
the boundless range of literature, comprehending works of imagi- 
nation, of history, antiquities, classical learning, theology, while 
it impresses us with the impossibility of keeping up a complete 
account even of the most eminent of the continental writers, at 
the same time enforces the expediency of neglecting no opportu- 
nity to introduce a name, deserving of reputation, to the readers 
of our Journal. While we regret that we can do no more, w^e 
feel satisfaction hi doing all that we ,can~in promoting at once 
the general interests of literature, and gathering, as it were, into 
one familiar circle, tlie most intelligent, imaginative, and learned 
writers of all countries ; and the more co-operators we find start- 
ing up around us, the greater, we can sincerely say, will be our 
satisfaction. 

IV. — 1. y4 Commmffiry on the Memoirs of Theobald Wolfe 
Tone, ^'C. Ily Colonel Philip Roche Permoy, Paris, 1828. 

2. Life of Theobald IKolfe Tone, Founder of the United Irish 
Society, A new edition. Washington, 1820. 

3. Full and Accurate Report of Debates in the Parliament of 
Ireland, S^^c, Dublin, 1793. 

4. Ireland : the Policy of reducing the Established Church, and 
paying the Roman Catholic Priests, By J. C. Colquhoun, 
Esq., of Killermont. Glasgow, 1830. 

^T^lIERE were in Ireland, of late years, two societies, not simul- 
tnneous but successive — one denominated the Comet Club, 
the other the Irish Brigade ; both instituted, it was said, for the 
accomplishment of the same great work — ^ national indepen- 
dence both suspected of having been concerned iii some occu- 
pations which shunned the light, and each know n to have exhibited 
public proofs that its labours were iidt frivolous or unproductive. 
The ^ Comet/ a weekly iiew^spapcr, was llie visible presence in 
which the spirit of the former w’as discernible — the manifestations 
of the other were monthly. When we say ^ the other,’ we are 
not to be understood as intimating that the second apparition was 
substantially different from its predecessor. The ‘ Comet ^ had 
shaken ^ from its horrid hair ’ a too portentous and too significant 
monition ; vulgar minds interpreted it into an adviefe to the Irish 
peasantry to massacre the Protestant clergy, — the enterprising and 
judicious discovered tliat the advice w'as given ratlu r prematurely, 
— and a couit of law was illiberal enough to pronounce it a sedi- 
tious libel. The rebuked ‘ Comet’ withdrew^ and the Comet 
Club dissolved. But, if we may borrow' the expression from 
well-known optical illusions, it dissolved itself into a new society ; 
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and, with an altered name, and its periodic time extended, ' alter 
et idem ’ the eclipsed lumina^ came forth from temporary occul- 
tation, to lighten, as the * Irish ’ or the ^ Catholic Magazine ’ we 
believe, the same projects and purposes over which, when bearing 
a bolder name, it had shed a disserviceable, because too full and 
threatening an illumination. 

Of the private proceeding of the societies which dispensed 
light through these organs, little is known, and of that little the 
matter of most consequence, and most pertinent to our purpose, 
is, that the ordinary business of some stated meetings included the 
reading a lecture wbicli comprised or consisted of a portion of 
commentaries of Colonel Roche Fermoy. A few brief extracts 
will show the objects and tendency of this production. 

* The publication, by his son, of General Tone’s Memoirs will form 
an era in the civil and military departments of international policy. 
The subject of the book rises into an almost universal interest. The 
object of Tone’s labour and of his life was the dismemberment of a 
great empire, which, in all its extent, he considered as having op- 
pressed the energies and corrupted the morals of a large portion of 
the human race. One effort of his was eminently near to success — 
baffled only by the opposition of the elements, an opposition which 
human wisdom could not have foreseen, and human means could not 
have overcome. The means which Tone applied was a direction, 
towards his native country, of the military power of a mighty people 
then at war with and overpowering the rest of Europe. His influence 
in directing that power arose from his intercourse with some of the 
towering spirits which then, in the fulness of their energy, had over- 
turned the most ancient and, in appearance, the most solidly-founded 
governments of the world.’ — lioche Fermoy, p. 1. 

* From the book of Tone one awful lesson may be learned, and 
Ought to be inculcated to all nations that may be desirous of seeking 
relief from oppression either real or supposed. I say to all nations, 
because 1 wish to frame the rule generally ^ and without any particular 
reference to Ireland. If any nation think itself aggrieved, and seek 
relief, let it look at home for the cultivation of those powers which may 
be equal to the end — let it not repose upon foreign assistance. The 
elements, which human sagacity or human force cannot direct or 
control, — the winds and the waves — fire, or, by its absence, frost, 
may destroy the best calculated hope. Foreign expeditions are ever 
precarious ; — ^the Spanish armada — Deus affiavit, ei dissipantur — 
Charles XII. — Napoleon arrested by frost — Gambyses and his million 
buried in burning sand— 

** ■ ■— awhile the living hill ’ 

Heaved with convulvLve throes, then all was still I” 

Let oppressed nations therefore look at home. Tone, when he sailed 
from Brest, had all human means in his favour.’ — Ibid. p. 7. 

* Tone, in his life-time, asserted the capability of his native country 

to 
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to preserve an independent station, and to sustain a domestic govern- 
ment. Sir James Mackintosh, in the speech attributed to him, in 
1825, throws out an assertion directly the reverse of that which 
Tone had published* Both are me^e assertions. Sir James, however, 
seems to offer at something more. Toqe declined — and, for reasons 
very w^ell known to himself, purposely declined — any explanation. 
Sir James commenced with a flourish of trumpets, which seemed to 
announce that a mass of force was to he deployed on the stage 
** Small in extent, feeble in means, Ireland could look for no higher 
destiny among surrounding nations,” &c. (hear, hear, hear !)’ — Ibid, 
p. 14. . . • 

‘ In the situation and with the designs of Tone, in 1791, it w»as his 
policy to be well acquainted with all his means, but to conceal them 
carefully from others. To disclose means w'oiild have been to furnish 
instruction for counteraction. But, in 1825, the object of Sir James 
was directly the reverse. Sir James wished to discourage in Ireland 
aiw attempt at her liberation. Such an object would have been well 
followed by a complete disclosure of how the smallness of her extent 
contributed to injure her strength, and to show by what other circum- 
stances her means of resistance must be enfeebled. Sir James de- 
clined this disclosure. He could have been so guided by one of two 
reasons. Either he was profoundly ignorant of the particular facts 
necessary to support the opinion he had pronounced, or he was appre- 
hensive that a resort to facts would not have supported him. The 
first is suspected as the real reason.' — Ibid. p. 17. 

‘ An attempt at a solution of the important question of the powers 
of Ireland having been, by Tone and Sir James, declined or avoided, 
has become, from the state of public feeling, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, of paramount necessity. The speech of Sir James was, in 
the year 1825, received by repeated cheers of “ hear, hear !’* The 
book* of Tone has been received, in North America and in Europe, 
by a public feeling as encouraging to the author as the sound of 
“ hear, hear !” was to the speaker, Sir James. The subject should be 
entered into with fairness, hut it ought to be searched with boldness. 
The smallness of the extent of Ireland is alleged as a cause of her 
weakness. This proposition is announced by Sir James in a positive, 
not in a relative, form. A mere smattering of the knowledge of an 
engineer would have shown to Sir James the absurdity of his propo- 
sition.* — Ibid. p. 18. . . . . 1 • 1 . 

‘ To a calm investigation of it, the following divisions of the subject 
seem to be necessary : — ^ , . . , . 

‘ 1st. Whether Ireland, in her physical capacities of position and 
of form, exterior and interior, be not a natural fortress of the first 


order. 


* 2nd. Whether Ireland, in her moral capacity, conjunctly with her 
physical powers, possess not a garrison of the first order of military 
population, of sufticient number to man all her defences, together with 
a power within herself of perpetually recruiting and maintaining such 
a garrison. ^ 
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^ Srd. Whether in every country there be not a distinction neces-^ 
sary to be taken bet^en a •military and a numerical population?-— 
and whether it be not necessary to examine j^uch a distinction nega- 
tively as well as affirmatively ? 

‘ 4th. Whether it be not necessary to examine the powers of Ire- 
land relatively to the power of other nations/— Ibid. p. SI. 

The above extracts exhibit the purpose and design of this 
chosen counsellor of the Hiberniaif associations. The following 
will serve to show the temper and spirit in which lie is disposed 
to regard the concern which England iS likely to feel in the issue 
of the separation and independence for which the people of Ire- 
land are stimulated to contend. 

* Abroad, the proceedings during the French revolution show the 
domestic system of England, extending its profligacy in all external 
relations — by a system of bribery called subsidizing, engaging most 
of the powers of Europe in a conspiracy against France, — not so 
much against Franck in its existing substance, as against its supposed 
moral principles — the sword against the thoughts of the human mind 
— like the absurdity of Milton’s swords, in his battle of the angels, 
cutting through immortal essences. But this system of foreign bribery 
produced the ruin of the parties bribed. There is not one European 
power that received the money of England, that did not sink under 
the contagion of her alliance. The nations remained, but the go- 
vernments were all overcome, and some of them annihilated. 

‘ If from Europe we look to the east, not a single prince will be 
found, who put his trust in English protection, that was not, ruined-;- 
not a treaty that was not broken. If one lover should perish in the 
embraces of a venal beauty, she might gain credit for an assertion of 
accident or misfortune ; but if not merely one, but two, three, seven, 
or ten should successively die, with the same contact, it would require 
more than the impudence of a prostitute to assert, that the world must 
attribute their destruction, not to the taint of her embraces, but to the 
unlucky course of existing circumstances. 

* Yet THIS is the nation, with which a certain class in Ireland is 
seeking to confirm a mere legal, by a moral, and therefore a binding 
union — by humbly petitioning to be admitted to a full participation 
of the benefits of that constitution which has produced upon the sub- 
jects now panting for existence within its exhausted receiver, such 
effects, as the truths disclosed by- England’s own historians have put 
beyond denial or ev6n controversy.’j^-Ibid. p. 92. 

These passages make the object of Colonel Roche Fermoy’s 
commentaries clear, and supply a fair specimen of his style and 
spirit. We do not think it necessary to follow out the full develop- 
ment of his principles, or to examine tlie grounds of his assurance. 
The reader who is curious in such matters may examine for himself 
|be strength of the fortress-island, which has ocean, as the * Com- 
mentaries’ inform us, for its ditch^ and may trace out and explore 

the 
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the lines and posts and parallels, the rivers, and chains of moun- 
tains, and dangerdus morasses by which an invading army could 
be harassed and impeded ; he may consider also the capabilities 
of the soil to furnish a perinanenl^nd abundant supply of provision^ 
and the various felicities of condition for having the garrison per- 
petually recruited. The curious in strategics may consult the 
diagrams by which Colonel Roche Fermoy illustrates his plans. 
They are not for our purpose,^ We consider nothing more than 
the fact, that his ^Commentaries* were written with a view to 
prove that Ireland could subsist and defend itself in separation 
from Great Britain, and that his opinions on this subject are un- 
derstood to have been diligently studied by societies in that country, 
which have taken a leading part in the movement to effect a repeal 
of the legislative union. Tha< our information in this matter is 
correct may be disputed. We have good reason to believe it 
cannot be disproved ; and at all events it amounts to no more than 
what Irish agitation substantially confirms, namely, that the office 
tvhich Wolfe Tone is confessed to have held, or the influence 
rather which he exercised in the patriot societies of the last cen- 
tury, has been^traiisferred, in this our day, to persons who find a 
sympathetic guide and counsellor in the exiled commentator on 
his Memoirs. 

But, it must be acknowledged, the information which conveys 
%ily thus much cannot be regarded as unimportant. It intimates 
the fruit^essness of all endeavours which have been hazarded to 
reconcile Ireland to a patient acquiescence in her connexion with 
this country, and it suggests thoughts which impart a character of 
almost ho})elessness to the elTorls by which our laggard and de- 
sultory legislation would correct the erroi*s of the past, or supply 
remaining deficiencies. To be reminded that concession, and in- 
dulgence, and immunity have provoked no answers but those of 
complaint and defiance, have awakened no feeling but discon- 
tent, and seem to have com mended views of enlarged and more 
alarming ambition, is certainly not to be encouraged in the ex- 
pectation of a good result from further concession ; and it does 
, not mend matters much to be told, that, however unwillingly, you 
must still continue to concede, because, little as there remains for 
England to grant, her powers io resist are still more limited. It 
may be not uninstriictive to seek out a cause for those painful and 
repeated disappointments. A series of disasters such as have 
marred the various attempts of Great Britain to legislate for 
Ireland, no man would pronounce fortuitous or causeless. 

The root of the evil seems to be a premature application of the 
forms of the British constitutioii to a country which had not the 
capabilities necessary for receiving them with advantage. It must 

be 
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be acknowledged tb|d mious compensations and corrections were 
^vised to prbvide^A^iitst, or to remedy the evils attendant on this 
experiment. The province of legislation was narrowly limited^ 
and jealously guarded ; and thevfd^inistration of justice, as well 
as the execution of the IawS| wiiir'^tched over with a carefulness 
which betrayed the influence of fear and suspicion. But all this 
was of evil. The constitution which demanded such guards or 
corrections was not fit for Ireland. ^The attempt to impose it on 
a society or a country for which it was not adapted, involved of 
necessity an evil for which there w^as no compensation, namely, a 
contrast between the professed principle of government and the 
details by which it was to be rendered effectual ; the prospect of a 
freedom such as has attracted universal admiration, surrounded by 
jealous and irritating exclusions, the policy of which, considered in 
reference to a population like that of Ireland, could not be de* 
fended, except by an argument which assumed the unsuitablenes^ 
of the constitution they protected. 

From a state of things like this, discontent was inseparable. 
Th^ ambitious, the disaffected, the generous, all beheld incon-* 
sistencies at which some were offended, and which spme employed 
for purposes of agitation and excitement. Even the wise and far-* 
seeing were embarrassed. They could not accommodate to the 
shows of a free constitution measures necessary to preserve sub- 
stantial good, which, under other circumstances, would have been 
constitutionally guarded ; and, in prosecuting disinterested labours 
for the public advantage, they were forced to renounce all popular 
topics, and abandon all hope and efibrt to guide the mind of the 
multitude. 

The objections to the project of governing Ireland agreeably to 
the spirit as well as the forms of die British constitution were 
mainly of two kinds^ — national and religious. The colony aspired 
to become a nation ; the church of the majority fomented intestine 
disorder, and introduced foreign influence. England had to guard 
against both dangers. The direct course would have been the 
wisest she could adopt, that of framing a constitution which should 
be, in principle and in detail, adapted to the state of society for 
which it was designed. The readier and the more popular, but 
the more dangerous, course was to govern by British law, and to 
provide against attendant inconveniences, by adopting the precau- 
tions which indirectness rendei^ necessary. Restrictions were 
imposed on the exercise of colonial power — Roman Catholics were 
excluded from all situations in which it was thought they could 
have become formidable ; and thus, by a successive application of 
stimulants and correctives, colonial jealousy was quickened, and 
mw bitterness infused into religious rancour. It is only by its 
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evil consequences the absurdity of such a aystem is hidden. Were 
it not for the acrimony perpetuated and the. disasters provoked, the 
attempt to force British law on a country to which it was not 
adapted would be lyierely ludi^finis. Under the ostent and en- 
cumbrance of the British consikutlon^ trusting altogether to other 
support, and obedient to other influences, Ireland might be not 
unaptly represented by her brawny son in the caricature, his feet 
in the mud, bis face visible from the skeleton of a sedan chair^ 
within which he is seen in an erect position, and out of his mouth 
the words, ^ If it were not for the honour of the thing, a man 
might as well be walking/ But the experiment of Hibernian 
rule has supplied us with matter more engrossing than its absur- 
dities. 

A history of the eighteen years’ independence, as the epoch 
might be termed in which Ireland enacted a nation, would be a 
valuable addition to our political literature. If the exhibition of 
high qualities and endowments could render a period illustrious, 
and overcome the disadvantage of circumstances, Grattan’s meta- 
phor was scarcely exaggeration when he said of his country that 
she had arisen, and was brought nearer to the sun. But during 
that brief period of excitement, everything was uncertain and 
everything was dangerous. Extravagancy was rendered more 
formidable by the genius w'hich exalted and adorned it. The 
legal majority of the nation anticipated the physical one ; and the 
consequences were such as might have been looked for. The 
freaks and excesses which "followed upon a premature liberation 
from custody and restraint were calculated to occasion serious 
embarrassment and alarm — the general state of afiaiis in Europe 
caused both the difiiculties and the apprehensions to be very greatly 
increased — and the inevitable conclusion followed, in a sanguinary 
insurrection, and in the act of legislative union, to which disas- 
trous and boding events had reconciled, through the medium of 
their fears, many who could not have been brought to acquiesce 
in it by the consideratipns of a comprehensive policy. 

The Act of Union simplified the difiiculties to be overcome in 
the good government of Ireland. The Protestant population of 
that country became very speedily convinced that their interests 
were the same with those of England, and W'ere best secured by 
British connexion. It remained to satisfy, or * conciliate,’ as it 
was called, the Roman Catholic portion of the people. Hie labor I 
Hoc opus ! Strange as it may seem, we believe that, even at this 
day, the peculiar character of this difficulty — the combination 
which rendered it formidable— the means by which the resistance 
it offered could best be weakened or overcome — are matters with 
which the * working politicians’ of highest reputation are very im- 
perfectly acquainted. The 
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The Church of Rome is well known to comprise among its 
members— ^or, assome say^ to divide the whole body of its members 
into— two classes ; the one consisting of those who hold the doc- 
trine of papal infallibility and ail the offensive dogmas of the 
ultra-montane school ; the other of the more moderate party, 
wiiich^vill not consent to leave all matters of faith and morals 
thus dependent on the will of a finite individual. It has ever 
been the policy of the Church of Rome in this kingdom to keep 
these two classes midivided. Some few British statesmen appear 
to have been aware of the importance of discriminating between 
them* James L understood it ; — the great Duke of Ormond in- 
curred much hatred and vituperation by endeavouring to effect a 
division ; but, since the days of ihai illustiious statesman, the ex- 
istem^e of two classes of believers in the Church of Home appears 
to have been practically disregarded by any but those who took 
good care that the distinction between them should never become 
so marked as to constitute a barrier, of separation. Ciicuui- 
stances, however, were against these wily politicians. The pro- 
gress of light and knowledge was beginning to produce its natural 
effect, and to render the distinctions conspicuous. The moderate 
Roman Catholics in England began to form themselves into a 
party. They assumed the name of * Roman Catholic Dissenters.’ 
They formed a ^ Cisalpine Club.* But these were matters be- 
neath the attention of British statesmen, and Mr. Pitt was greeted 
with the very equivocal praise of having by his liberal policy 
arrested the progress of discussions ^hicli would have ended in 
the. division of British Roman Catholics into two parties, and 
would have rendered their opinions known in ail matters in which 
the state had a direct concern 

A single 


• Mr, Charles Butler, in "^his ‘ Historical Memoirs of the English Catholics,* 
c. Ixvi. lect. 10, says, ‘ Dr. Curry (in his Review, h. ix, c. 14) cites a letter written 
by the Earl of Cork to the Duke of Ormond, in 1666, the year of the meeting, in 
which his lon^iship suggests to the duke’s consideration, whether it were not a fit 
season to mal[a^%at schism which you (says his lordship, addressing himself to the 
duke) have been sowing among the popisli clergy ; so as to set them at open differ- 
ence, as we may reap some practicable advantage thereby.’ The duke himself seems 
to have ezpliciUy! avowed that this was his object in permitting the meeting. Carte 
informs!, us, that when some of the political adversaries of his grace reproached him 
with favouring the Catholics during his administration, and instuiiced, in proof of 
it, his permission synodical meeting of the Catholic clergy, the duke frankly 
declared, that ^ his aim in permitting that meeting was to work a division of tho 
Romish clergy.’ How very different was the conduct of Mr. I’ltt, who, in 
1791, when a division had broken out in the Catholic body, ' then petitioners to 
parliament for relief, nohiy composed the differencCi and annihilated the subject of 
intention.’ Thus is the pretended unity of the Church of Rome protected against 
inriuiry j and men who hold opinions opposite as loyalty and treason, as moral truth 
and vitiating error, are enabl^, by the endeavours of those who should discrmiiiiHte 
b^weenthem, to remain united; or rather thus arc the designing and deadly enemies 
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A single example will serve to explain the advantage derivable 
from such a facility. It is, naturally, a matter of consequence to 
understand whether a subject, in all moral questions, submits him- 
self blindly to the dictation of a foreign potentate, or reserves a 
right of self-determination. But the matter of importance is 
respective, altogether and exclusively, of the individual’s belief. 
The State is concerned to know, not whether its subjects are or 
are not required by their religion to believe that Jf a foreign prince 
commanded them as an act of duty to commit niurder, or protect 
a murderer from justice, they are bound to obey, — but whether it 
is the belief of the individual, no matter how required or com- 
manded, that he should render the iniquitous obedience. Had it 
been proposed as a test of eligibility to office or power, that each 
individual should declare his ow'ii belief, the result would have 
been a division in the Church of Home, and the State would have 
ascertained, so far as declarations could testify, the alien and the 
subject ; — but by the dexterity with which a profession was made, 
ii respective for the most part of individual opinion, and pro- 
nouncing chiefly on a dogma of the Church, ffie Roman Catholic 
parties were preserved ‘at one,’ and the .^tate was left without 
information.*^ 

Tlie advantages to the secret movers of Homan Catholic affairs 
were great. They were able to reconcile the favour which modera- 
tion won for them, with the strength which they derived from feel- 
ings of rancour and superstition. They were able to gain the 
good will of men like Witberforce and Knox, by representing 
theirs as the religion of Feiielon and Pascal and pious priests not 
unworthy to be named with them; and they were enabled to con- 
solidate a strong power among the mass of the people by dis- 
seminating the principles of Dominic and Dens, and of the com- 
mentators who abused the Doiiay auif Uhemish version of the 
Bible. Those who associated wdih Roman Catholics in the 
higher classes of society could not be persuaded to think very 
ill of a system to which they belonged — the knowledge which 

of Proti'.stantisin oiitibled to avail themaclvos of tho services of honourable men in 
ciirrvinf? on their iiitrij^ues. Air. Pitt’s conduct was certainly tnore to be commended 
for simplicity than wisdom. The followint; passage is taken from tho minutes of 
evidence of a parliamentary committee in itllGi — ‘June 24, 1816. Charles Butler, 
Esq., called in and examined. — Q. It is understood that in tho year 1788, you drew up, 
at tbe desire of the late Mr. Pitt, a case and certain queries, for the purpose of takiug 
upon them the opinion of the foreign universities, will you state to the committee 
whether you did so ? — A. Yes, 1 drew up that case ; and the documents I now preseht 
to the committee are the original uoswers received from those universities,’ The 
vagueness of the answers is tluis explained. Tho man who would abide by ,fho 
opinion of counsel should not allow his adversary’s lawyer to state the case ott which 
the opinion is lo be taken. 

Ei^pecially in the Irish oath of allegiance, a. 1 )« 1793. It is to be observed that 
the English oath was more explicit. 

humbler 
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humbler Frotestants, acnuired of Roman Catholics in their con- 
dition was little inouired for or regarded ; and thus it happened 
that the vigilance of Protestants belonging to the aristocracy was 
abated, and their opposition disarmed, and even their favourable 
opinion gained, by liberal, and ^ it may be sincere professions-— 
at the very time when a strong force was in process of being col- 
lected and prepared against them, thoroughly imbued with feel- 
ings of religious rancour and intolerance. 

It is not the mo^ agreeable, nor is it a very creditable office, to 
censure the mistakes of politicians, when they have been con- 
demned in their results, A slight and unobserved alteration in 
circumstances may often occasion the discrepancy of judgment 
which prevails between the contriver of a measure and him who 
examines it in the effects : but it demands much caution and 
abstinence not to pronounce, that the course of legislation adopted 
with respect to affairs in Ireland was of that kind which most 
favouied the hostile purposes of the Roman Catholic party — and 
which, indeed, seemed almost as if it were designed for their ad- 
' vantage. In considering the concessions which were successively 
made of power and privilege, it is impossible to discern the 
guidance of any principle, or to reduce the separated acts to any 
intelligible system ; Mobile, looking upon the proceedings of the 
Legislature as they might be thought calculated to affect the pro- 
jects of the Roman Catholics, a fitness is discernible — but a 
fitness directly the opposite of that which the State appears to have 
contemplated. 

Take as an example the grant of the elective franchise in 179^, 
It is difficult now to imagine, and in the debates of that day it is 
impossible to discover, the principle upon nliicli that (it would 
scarcely be too much to say * revolutionary ’) measure was pro- 
fessedly founded. W6re it not for our acquaintance with the 
habiioal scepticism wilii ^hich the warnings of rational men are 
disregarded, w'e should be at loss to account for the indifference 
with which 'the Irish Bouse of Commons put aside the prescient 
deductions of Sir Laurence Parsons. Time and events have con- 
verted his anticipations into history : but it is not at all wonderful 
that those “projihecies which are only, as they have been described, 
the germinations of a principle, are not those which are surest to 
meet general acceptance. Passion and prejudice can conjure up 
a phantom of belief which shall exercise influence over practice, — 
the warnings of truth have frequently no other effect than that of 
disquieting the spirit upon which, for all purposes of practical good, 
they are inoperative. 

We offer no apology — we think none is necessary — for present- 
ing our readers with the following pfophetic warnings : we need 
not say they were disregarded : — ‘ Some 
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^ Some, I know, think that these inferior Catholics would be so 
dependent on their landlords, who are mostly Protestants, that they 
might be admitted to the franchise without any danger. To this I 
say, that though they might vote with their landlords, they might 
also vote against them — ^interest might lead them one way, but bigotry 
might lead them another; for though 1 believe, the higher class of 
Catholics to be as liberal as any men, the lower class we know are 
not so. They are too ignorant to be so. • 

* By granting franchise, then, to the inferior Ct^olics, what do you 
do ? You give franchise to a body of men in great poverty, in great 
^norance ; bigoted to their sect and their altars ; repelled hy ancient 
prejudices from you ; and, at least, four times the number of you. 
You give them all at once the elective franchise, by which they will, 
almost in every county, in three provinces out of the four, be the 
majority of electors, — controlling you, overwhelming you, resisting 
and irresistible. I cannot conceive a frenzy much greater than this. 
Allow them every virtue that elevates man — still this is a trial that 
no body of men, that are or ever were, should be put to. . 

‘ I think as well of the Catholics as I do of any body of men in 
this country or any other, hut still I would not trust so much to any 
body of men in such circumstances. Not to the Protestants, to whom 
I belong, — not to the Dissenters, whom I highly respect. 1 can only 
consider the Catholics as men, and they must be more than men, if, 
in such a-situation, they could be safely entrusted with such a power. 

* But still some men think that the inferior Catholics would not 
abuse this power. 1 do not say that it is certain that they would ; 
neither can you say that it is certain they would not ; and this is a 
case in v/hich nothing should be left to uncertainty, because upon this 
everything else depends. Suppose you gave the inferior Catholics 
franchise, and that they should meet in all their parishes to determine 
on the exercise of it — as they lately did, to determine on the attain- 
ment of it; and that they should nominate in theit chapels their 
representatives to the Parliament, as they lately did their delegates 
to the Convention, — what would theivl be to stop them ? The power 
of their landlords might do much, but the powdfr of religion might do 
much more. How mucli might these people be wrought upon by 
their priests, at their altars, working upon their superstition and 
poverty ? How easily might they be per&uaded, that their temporal 
as well as their eternal felicity depended upon their uniting together 
in the exercise of their franchise 1 I do not say that all this would 
follow ; but 1 say that all this, and more might follow : and, therefore, 
that we should not wantonly risk it. ... • 

‘ The next consideration is, whether being thus superior to you in 
number of votes, they would exercise this superiority to your exclu- 
sion ? 1 ask, then, which are, the Protestants or the Catholics, the 
more prejudiced? Perhaps yon \yill say.the Catholics; biit I will 
suppose them to be equally so ; and theiK t ask, if the Catholics were 
allowed to be representatives, but not electors, what (Chance could any 

Catholic 
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Cetholic candidate ]^aye,4|| wy eounty in the kingdom? None, If 
the Catholics, theQ| ther ^great majority of electors in any 

county, what any Protestant candidate have in such 

county? Non^.'>^|ve, then, the 40s. franchise to the Catholics, 
and they will be<f(!^ the majority of electota ,in three provinces of 
this kingdom ; and, consequently, will elect Catholic representatives 
for every county in those three provinces. Add a parliamentary 
reform to this, by throwing borough representation into the counties, 
collectively or divisionally, and then you will have all Catholic repre- 
sentatives for these provinces, and most probably also for some of the 
counties even in the fourth; and thus the ^representatives of three 
provinces being Catholics, the great majority of the House of Com^ 
mons will be Catholics ; and all this only supposing the Catholics not 
to be a jot more prejudiced against you, than you must admit the 
Protestants to be against them. Is there anything unreasonable, 
then, in this supposition ? 

‘ If you say this cannot happen, for Catholics are to be excluded 
from sitting in Parliament, observe the consequence. The great 
objection to give the 40^. frjxnchise to the Catholics rests upon tliis, 
that they would not give their suffrages indifferently as other electors, 
but that they would give them as a Catholic party, and to such repre- 
sentatives as would be, not the best representatives for the nation, 
but the best representatives for promoting the views of their party. 
Now the exclusion of Catholic representatives from sitting in Parlia- 
ment, as well as every other remaining Catholic restriction, instead of 
being a security against Catholics combining their suffrages, will be 
an additional inducement to them to do so ; for the more points they 
Lave to gain, the more inducements they will have to enter into such 
combination. And even if you were certain that they never would 
aspire to an ascendency over you, as you have hitherto over them, 
still you must be certain that they would aspire to an equality ; and 
therefore combine to obtain it. 13ut further, were they to associate 
to choose representatives, do you think they could long want can- 
didates even among Protestants, or nominal Protestants, fit for their 
piirijose ? Could they' not easily get in every county enough of can- 
^lidates who would offer to take their tests, and promise to obey them, 
and the first object of whose mission to parliament would be to repeal 
those oaths which you now take at that table, and admit the Catholics 
to sit here indiscriminately^ Such would be the representatives of 
three provinces out of four in the next parliament. What, then, 
\vould be the representatives in the parliament the next after ? Would 
they have even the name or semblance of Protestants ? 

^ I do not expect of the House of Commons of Ireland that it should 
be wiser than any assembly in the world, but 1 only implore it, that 
it may not immortalize itself for its folly. If you, a Protestant House 
of Commons, mean to give up your power to the Catholics, do so ; 

I shall acquiesce but do it openly. It may be a magnanimous act 
—-then, take the credit for your magnanimity ; avpw it to the whole 
* world. 
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world, ^ Many and great heroes hav^ resigned the ensigns of their 
authority, ^nd sunk into the vale of private i^totion ; kings have laid 
down their sceptres ; you may depose youiselves^—do so ; but say 
80, and let the world know that you are not ignorant of what you are 
about, and that it is a work of your free volition, and not of a fatuitous 
ignorance and imbecility. 

* But to show you the weakness of your sitnation, should you give 
the forty- shilling franchise to the- Catholics, and how much weaker 
it will be than I have even yet stated it to be, consider this. The 
Catholics, I say, in every county in three provinces, will unite to 
choose representatives in their interest, in opposition to those in the 
Protestant interest, and this against the will of their landlords. Now, 
how you will ask, can this be done ? 1 will tell you. It is evident, 

in the first place, that the Catholics will be the majority of three pro- 
vinces out of the four, and that in any fair plan of reform, being the 
majority of freeholders, if they act together, they must return the re- 
presentatives for these three provinces. If they do this, they get a 
majority in the House of Commons ; and a majority of the House 
of Commons in our constitution, we, know, is everything ; that is, a 
majority of the House of Commons has the control over the supplies, 
and the supplies give them a control over other powers in the stato.' 
Here, then, is the prize to tempt the Catholics to unite in their suf- 
frages, — all the wealth, and all the power in the land. Will this 
produce no exertion? Will this make no men, or will it not make 
multitudes of men among them active and intriguing ? What, then, 
are men to do ? Merely to tell them this ; merely to tell them their 
situation, and say to them, — “ You arc now the majority of electors, 
and you may therefore return the majoiity of the House of Commons, 
and if you do so, the Catholic interest is omnipotent ; we only ask 
you to do what you did the other day ; to meet in your chapels, and 
determine who should be the representatives of every county or dis- 
trict, as the reform may be.’*'’ They may say, — “ Your landlords will 
want you to vote othervj^ise, but unite together this once, aid w’e will 
soon put you out of the powei^Of your landlords.’’ They may tell 
them ; “ By uniting tlius in the last summer to choose repre*- 
sentatives to the Convention, you got relieved from the hearth-money- 
tax, and even got this very benefit of voting, which we now call on 
you to exercise;” and from thence they may persuade them that- 
if they unite again in the same way to chJ^se their representatives to 
parliament they may be sure of obtaining still greater benefits. 

‘ They may talk to thecn of tithes, and even 6 f rents, and at last 
proceed to tiilk to them of Religion, and tell them, “ if you will unite 
in j^our suffrages, your anCiettt religion which has been prostrated in 
the dust for a century, atid humiliated and reviled, may once more 
raise its head and appear in all its pristine magnificence ; and after 
the wrongs of a century, you may now do an act of great justice to 
your priests, your altars, and your God, which shall shower down 
wealth and power upon you in this world, and eternal glory in the 
next.” ‘ Whal 
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^ ^ What influence^mldvA.IiEi^ to coyntervail this 1 Yet all 

this, and much IP^ght be do^^e to make. them co-op$|^ in their 

suffrages, W3I you, mn, after 'this, will you transfer power 

to men who are subject to such aainfluei^e.? . Will you be your own 
executioners, and commit this desperate suicide? / 

. * Neither is^it merely a surrender of power ; you cannot tell what 
iise would lie made of that power by those to whom you would sur- 
render it.{ Pne party thinks the Catholics are friends to high kingly 
government, and would, therefore, make them a counterpoise fo the 
idvetleirs;: another party thinks they have caught the InAuence of 
- French politics, and would co-operate with them in their democratibal 
i^eculations. But the truth is, that no man knows, nor can any man 
make a well-founded conjecture, what would be the conduct' of such 
a body of representatives ; nor even can they know, individually, what 
they might do themselves when they should be thus collected; — 
lyhether they might not sink into servile compliance to preserve the 
ascendency which they had thus obtained, or whether they might not 
spread their depredations into all the widest excesses of democratic 
licentiousness. 

‘Is all this to be risked ? Are we, living under the best constitu- 
tion that wisdom or accident haa yet conferred upon man — in one of 
the finest islands,— and in a state, but the other day of the most rapid 
prosperity, — are we to risk all this ? "And for what ? — In order to 
give a liberty to the lower Catholics ; and which, if they had, their 
best friends tell you^ they would only exercise as slaves to their 
landlords. — Insanity!* — Full Report^ he. Dublin. 1793. pp. 165, &c. 

Insanity it was indeed ; but the madness by which Irish affairs 
have been ruled was not without method. The prescient sagacity 
of Sir Laurence Parsons was contemned. A compendious pro- 
cess of concession was held preferable to hiii wise counsels. A 
temporary convenience was purcliased^^lo the minister of the day, — 
a larger market, a more vicious competition was opened to some 
sordid proprietors of Irish acres ; afftd while, for present gain and 
ease, power was relinquished and agitation was encouraged, peace 
^as spoken to and from doubting hearts, in assurances that Roman 
Catholics \Vould become so satisfied by the facility given them for 
' obtaining further advantage that they would be sure to make no 
iise of it. The act was to be final, and would in no respect alter 
the relative position of the Roman Catholic and Protestant pro- 
prietvy and people. 

Whether useful or not, it is curious to compare with the deli- 
^ berations and results of legislative wisdom, the proceedings of the 
meii whom hasty politicians thought they were conciliating, or 
perhaps overreaching. The Memoirs and the Journal of Wolfe 
Tone afford some very instructive occasions of comparison. They 
^en enable the reader to compare the designs with the pretexts 
of treason; they show the contriver of noxious potions at work 

in 
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ill his labor^ory, mincing poisonsi and they exhibit him then on the 
stage, vetl||mg his preparations as medicine ; they show tiiat cla- 
morous protestations of loyalty were sent forth as the manifestoes 
of assemblies occupied in holding . traitorous correspondence with 
a foreign enemy ; and they show, also, how decidedly opposed to 
ihe^ deductions of parliamentary wisdom, and to the views with 
which it granted important privileges, were the expectations, and 
views, and feelings, in which those privileges were received. The 
following passage from the discussions of the Catholic Committee, 
as reported by Wolfe Tone, forms a remarkable commentary on. 
llie extracts we have given from the speech of Sir Laurence 
Parsons, a!iJ on the political discretion which rejected his ad-? 
vice : — 

‘ Those who argued in the afHrmative, stated that the people out of 
doors would disown them if they were, after bringing the question 
thus far prosperously, now to refuse purchasing a bill conveying such 
solid benefits at so cheap a price. That the minister did not say the 
Catholics w^re to acquiesce for ever' under the measures intended, 
but only that the public mind should not be controlled ; that every 
accession of strength enabled them the better to secure Uie remainder ; 
that what was now offered might be accepted, and under the terms 
of the stipulation, application might, in two or three years, be made 
for what was withheld ; that no man could deny that the present bill 
afforded substantial relief; that the members who might suffer by 
what was refused were very few in comparison with those who would 
be satisfied with what was granted ; that, taking the bench as an 
example, few Catholic lawyers could be, even in point of standing, fit 
for that station in many years — long before which time, it was pre- 
sumed, all distinctions would be done away ; that, as to seats in par* 
liament, if all distinctions between the sects were at that moment 
abolished, no Catholic gentleman was prepared, by freeholders or 
otherwise, for an immediate contest ; so that, in case of a general 
election, immediately, the Protestant gentry must come in without op- 
position ; but that a few years would alter this, and enable the Catho- 
lics to make their arrangements so as to engage in the contest on 
equal terms ; — that what was given by the bill, and particularly the 
right of elective franchise, was an infallible means of obtaining all 
that remained behind. It was again and again j^ressed, and relied on, 
that the people would not be with them who would reject it ; and 
finally, it was asked, under those circumstances, were they prepared 
for the consequences of a refusal, that is, “ Were they ready to take 
the tented field ? ’ — Memoirs of Wolfe Tone, vol. i. p. 25. 

The employment of arguments «uch as these, corroborated by 
so remarkable a coincidence, renders the opinion probable that, 
had Englund, in inverted the order of concession, the result 
might have been prosperous. Had a few Komaii CiUholic gen- 
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tleinen been introduced into parliailleiit, the introduction of many 
into society might have followed ; they would have imbibed freely 
the sentiments of those with whom tiiey freely associated ; they 
would have felt all sectarian aims ^and principles put to shame, 
and would either Have drawn up to them the people and liberalized 
the priesthood^ or would hav^ become so widely estranged from 
them in habit and belief^ that they wodld have been absorbed into 
the mass of Protestantism, to which all sympathies attracted them. 
This, however, is mere matter of speculation, and of speculation 
which takes only one view of the case to be considered. But such, 
in truth, is the approved mode of viewing political matters in 
Irelandi A scheme of government, or legislation, or concession, 
is proposed, and adopted, and defeated. It is then discovered that, 
had a different method been adopted, success would have bei^n 
ensured ; and it is forgotten in the latter, as it was in the former 
case, that either might have prospered had it been fully and fairly 
tried ; and that each is exposed to hostile and disturbing inihiences, 
which aie not exerted or exposed until the occasion presents itself 
which seems to call for their appearance. 

Had privileges fallen on the gentry, if docs not follow that con- 
trivances might not have been adopted to render the concession 
unprofitable. It might have been represented that eligibility to a 
.scat in parliament was a mockery, unles^s the elective franchise 
were eqnally comprehensive ; and the agitation, commencing among 
the gentry, might have been roiiductecl doltpwards with as sine 
effect as that with which the disturbed depths have, in modern 
times, propagated their commotions up to the surface of society. 

But whatever might have been the policy .adopted in an imagi- 
nary case, the course pursued was ill adapted to the actual slate 
of tilings. Power was bestowed on the poorer classes of Ivoman 
Catholics. Left to themselves they might have been merely llie 
instruments through which power^was rendered subsiiliarv to the 
views of the gentry. They wer^ 691 left to themselves. As soon 
as they could be useful to the purposes of their paity, airangements 
were devised to make their power available. 'I he priesthood of 
their communion received insliuctions suited to the season; and, 
from the time when the elective franthi.sc was conferred on forty- 
shilling freeholders, the character of the Homan Catholic com- 
munity in Ireland began to experience a change, to adopt new 
maxims, and be guided by new advisers — until in the end the 
power of the people, and of those ^\ho advocated democratic prin- 
ciples, was the only power acknowledged. 

At the present clay, however, endeavours to ascertain the cha- 
racter and tendency of past experiments in legislation are of little 
value^ unless they assist in determining the course which it would 

now 
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now be most prudent to follow. Without the forms, but with 
more than the confidence of an accredited ambassador, Mr. 
O’Connell, on behalf of his constituents, has expressed a willing- 
ness to postpone or give up the question of ' repeal,’ provided he 
obtain such measures as it shall please him to demand, or as he 
thinks necessary for securing to him. the government of the muni- 
cipal corporations in Ireland, and the overthrow of the church 
establishment. It docs not appear that his terms have been ac- 
cepted. At ieast, the House of Lords have modified the new 
reform bill into a shape somewhat different from that in which it 
was presented to them. Whether the alterations proposed and 
adopted in the upper house are calculated to defeat the purposes of 
those who framed the bill it would be rash to pronounce. The 
c\il likely to arise out of the measure will not come so dirpclly, 
or perhaps be of such magnitude, as if the municipal corporations 
had been given up to !Mr. O’ConiicH, and he had W'oii the prize 
\vliich would have inevitably waited on his success, in an enlarge- 
ment of his party in the 1 louse of Commons to the amount of 
at least eighty mcmbeis. '^J o that extent, had the party which 
Mr. O'Connell represents been successful, it could have imme- 
diately commanded the returns ; and none can entertain a doubt 
that well-directed efforts oir^-lhe part of llie more powerful body, 
their concert, and correspondence, and the confidence generated 
by success, brought to bear on desponding and discountenanced 
Protestants, would vei’y speedily still i'mlher change the character 
of the Irish representation, until, peihaps, finally, it was all adverse 
to !lic iiuiintenunce of Hrilisb connexion. 

It is not difficult to imagine the result, if there w^cre one hun- 
dred Irish members in the House of Commons who acknowledged 
Mr. O’Connell as their leader. While paitics continue to divide 
j)oiitical power according to its present disti ibiitiou, there can be 
no doubt that the iiiteiest aim,|^our of the country would liaye 
ri most precarious dept-udence^'Well may Mr. O'Connell consent 
to abandon the * w ild Irbsh cry ' for repeal, if he can thus provide 
himself the means of coming down at any time upon England 
with a force sufficient to extort from her a wHder and a piteous 
cry lliat he would release her and depart in peace. Ear belter 
w'ould it be, dreadful as all must confess llie alternative, to adjust 
articles of separation now, than, in the course of a few' years, w hen 
some sudden emergency had arisen, and the power of the anti- 
Anglicaii party had been increased by concessions for which they 
are now contending, to ha\c terms of repeal and independence 
dictated, such as should amply avenge the ‘ six centuries of mis- 
government.’ 

Let it not be supposed that wc arc insensible to the injury, 

« c ‘2 little 
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little short of ritm» \rhicli England must sustain; if separation were 
rlfectcd between countries which nature and necessity appear to 
have united. We have a painful and a plain forecast of the train 
of woes which would follow : — wanton aggression on tlie part of 
fbreigu pow*ers — repeated experiments to discover where wc were 
most vulnerable — the slights and wrongs which would be surely 
visited oh a nation wliich had provoked the jealousy of all lands, 
and was protected against the common manifestations of jealousy 
by the notoriety of its power to maintain the reputation it had 
earned. We cannot be blind to the evidences which teach us that 
on all sides there would be a forwardness to put the courage of 
England to the test, and to bow down her spirit, if it were per- 
mitted -to cherish the expectation tliat her strength had beeti 
broken. But with all these foiebodings at our heart, wc cannot 
be shaken from the conviction that it would be better to run the 
risk of all difficulties and perils, and adjust now the terms of dis- 
comfitiire and weakness, — better openly to confess that England 
has descended from the post whidi slie had once gloriously oc- 
cupied, and that she is no longer ‘ the champion,’ — than that 
she should, in order to preserve the appearaiice of strongtii, 
give up powers which place her at the mercy of circumstances, or 
caprice, or passion, — powers Mhich, in fact, will enable a hostile 
party to declare, in the hour of sorest trouble, that slrcugth has 
gone from her. In a word, we look upon a compact such as has 
been proposed with respect to the municipal corporations as 
neither less nor more than giving up to Mr. O’Conneirs party the 
power to establish the independence of Ireland, in return for wliich 
surrender that party lends Great Britain permission to use, for u 
period of unceitain duration, the style and title to which she has 
been accustomed, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

This matter is too plain to admit of being argued. Give Mr. 
O'Connell the corporations, with their tnunicipnl jiowers — thei»’ 
• normal schools of agitation’ — ^their police and iinauce — their 
habits of cprrespondeiice and discipline, -^give him the prepon- 
derating power wliich would thus be secured to him in Parlia- 
ment — render effectual for him the plan he has devised of assem- 
bling his members in Dublin, and instructing them in conclave, be- 
fore the opening of every parliamentary campaign ; — and having 
given him this, deny him anything he pleases to demand — who is 
so weak as to doubt that, at the moment vilicn desertion is most 
fatal — an Irish parliament will again be assembled in Dublin, that 
protests will be entered against the measures of the imperial legis- 
lature, and that the enemies of England will be encouraged, and 
those who love her glory embarrassed and dispirited, by anticipa- 
tions 
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tions of a shock and separation of which the conseqitences would 
be most disastrous ? How much would surrendeied in order to 
prevent a collision ? How much w^ould be dared from reliance on 
the dread of it? Assuredly to give power to any party to ruin £ng^ 
land, in an expectation that thus you may mitigate the will to do 
her harm, is not wisdom of that kind by w'hich she has acquired, 
or has so long retained^ her greatness. 

VV’^e are free, however, to confess, that* the question of muni* 
cipal reform in Ireland has not been fully and fairly discussed in 
either House of Parliament. One party insists on its right to 
demand for Ireland a measure similar to that which has been 
adopted for England. Opponents reply, that the circumstances 
qf the iw/p countries are sncli as to require measures which shall 
be essentially different. What arc these circumstances ? What 
constitutes their diversity? Is the principle N\luch discriminates 
llieiii one which may not be changed ? Arc the distinctions of-a 
character %vhich might disappear under the operation of ameliorat- 
ing influences? I'hese arc questions, which vve should wish to 
have found thought worthy pf attention, and to which we should 
very earnestly desire an answer. The corporations, cry out the 
Conservative members, must be destroyed, else they will become 
the exclusive possession of Roman Catholics. Why should they 
MO< ? cry out some of the bolder promoters of the movement. 
Why should not the ‘ Catholics,’ who are so much more nume- 
rous than the Protestants, have the full benefit of their numbers, 
and retaliate on their rivals the exclusion from which they had 
themselves so long been suflerers ? Why, they say, will England 
lather raise up a subject of contention between herself and the 
Irish lioinan Catholics, than give them the triumph which they 
claim over the more limited niinibers of the Protestants ? These 
are questions which, wc confess, seem to us to deserve an answer, 
and Nihich, wc are persuaded, nothing but those anomalies arising 
out of the condition of Ireland, to which we have already adverted, 
prevented Conservative members in both Houses of Parliament 
from noticing as lliey deserved. ” . 

The question whether England is called upon to interpose in 
the domestic conflicts in Ireland, so as to prevent Protestants 
from being deprived of the power to which property entitles them, 
may be considered in two points of view — is England bound by 
any honourable engagement? — is it for her interest to interfere ? 
Into the former consideration we do not enter. The history 
of the legislative union, the responsibility which Great Britain 
has since incurred by the repeal of penal disabilities affecting 
Roman Catholics, by the Reform Act, the Jury Bill, and the long 
* etcfPtera 
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efteatera of measures which ‘ have materially changed the relative 
condition of Pr<)testants and Roman Catholics in Ireland, require 
on our part little notice. The other question — is it for the inte- 
rest of Great Britain to maintain a Protestant power in Ireland ? 
— may even yet repay a brief consideration. 

It has been abundantly proved that Roman Catholics in Ireland 
arc, for all political purposes, under the control of their priests, 
and are wielded by these reverend Agitators for the detriment of 
the friends of British connexion. It is rcmembeied that, when 
declarations favourable to the principle ot a legislative union were 
circulated through the country — when it was supposed Romati 
Catholics would gladly prove their gratitude at so easy a rate as 
subscription to a document, which, seemingly, was devised tor 
their personal advantage, the priests declined to sign. Too many 
demonstrations have since been made on tlicir part to allow of an 
idea that, allhoiigli they wouhl not openly defend the political 
principle involved in the legislative union, they were at heart 
favourable to it. It is lemcmbered — indeed none w'ho have taken 
any interest in Irish atfairs can liavc lorgotlcn the circumstance — 
that, immediately after the gieat measure o1 the biahops 

and clergy of the Church of Rome in Irclaml KMiounced all inte- 
rest in party contentions ; and, in some instances, ionnallv with- 
drew from the arena of political lite. Or. Doyle’s memorable 
letter was much vaunted at the time as proving the wisdom and 
the happy effects of concession. Times soon changed, and tem- 
pers were discovered. Lord Grey came into power. The Reform 
Bill came in sight, and the Romish priests, omens of the approach- 
ing storm, came forth from tem])orary rctieat, and resumed the 
activities in which it had become tree and iavou ruble for them to 
engage. None of tlic advocates of their parly have denied their 
passionate and enterprising efforts to win political victory. It 
has, indeed, been urged, that J^rolestant clergy have assisted 
in the endeavours by whicli the Conservative party strove to obtain 
its due share of power in the legislature. It lias been urged, but 
with so obvious unfairness as not to have been thought worthy of 
contradiction or rebuke, that the proceedings of Romish priests arc 
justified, because Protestant clergy have not been supine or indif- 
ferent. No member of Parljament has condescended to notice 
this flippant sophism, or to reprove the adventureis who were not 
asliamed to hazard the employment of it. The ex!bitions of 
Romish priests have been reprehended, not because their object 
was political merely, but because they were of a censurable cha- 
racter, The exertions of the Romish priests were blamed, be- 
cause they were without justification either in the motives which 
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incited them or in their own nature. The Romish priests had 
obtained^ as they declared^ all the objects of their desire. That 
they had no design to possess themselves of the church revenues^ 
that they had no hostility to them^ and no feeling that they were 
based in injustice, was evidenced in their solemn oath to maintain 
all property (ecclesiastical not excluded), and their abjuration of 
any intention to subvert or injure the church establishment. It 
was after swearing this oatlt~it was in opposition to this esta- 
blishment — they came back again to the tumult of political con- 
tention. Under what circumstances did Protestant clergy take 
part in public affairs? It is needless to answer. The benevo- 
lence of England has in part given the reply. The inability of 
the British government to vindicate the law — the rules of Life- 
assurance companies complete the distressing answer. In a word, 
the Romish priests engaged themsehes in a political enterprise, 
of 'vliich one object seemed to be the extinction of the Protestant 
Church — the destruction of Protestant ministers, is it necessary to 
defend these crnelly pr isecuted men from a charge advanced by 
individuals who cr'iidnct the war against them, amounting to thus 
much, that they have not been contented to perish in silence? 

But this is an imperfect statement. Tlie Romish priests are 
accused not merely for exercising the privileges of citizens, but for 
abusing what they term spiritual authority to promote the ends 
of their party. It is not because their activity is political, but 
because it is in its nature censurable, that they are condemned. Let 
it be shown that Protestant clergy have had recourse to any base 
arts, to fiaud or foice or liypocusy, and even the sore straits in 
'vhich they are placed shall not excuse them. What can excuse 
priests of the Roman Clmrcli for such practices as these? — We 
quote from ^ The Policy of Reducing the Established Church, 
itc., by .T. C. Colquhouii, Esq.^ The cases stated in his text are 
found in Parliamentary Reports, principally in that of the ^ Inti- 
midation Committee,’ and references are given by him to the 
number of each answer cited. — 

‘ Priest Falvery threatened that he would neither baptize, nor 
christen, nor perform the rites of the church to a man named Connor, 
who had j>romised to vote for the Knight of Kerry. ( 1 1 ,S 52 .) Father 
Walsh said at Borris chapel, “ that any one who voted for Kavanagh 
and Bruen should be refused all religious rites, and so run the risk of 
everlasting punishment.” (11,094.) Father John O’Sullivan said at 
tlie altar, “ that any one w’ho would vote for the Knight of Kerry he 
would not prepare him for death, but he would let him die like a beast; 
neither would he baptize his children.” (11,990.) He told them 
“ they would be under moral excommunication ; lie vowed to heaven 
lie would look upon that person who would become an apostate to his 

religion 
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religion in a milder light than he would that traitor who would vote 
for the Knight of Kerry.” (12,013.) In every chapel in County 
Kerry, except ihrec^ the priests warned the people to vote for the 
popular candidate, on pain of being held as enemies to their religion. 
(4639.) In County Carlow, Bishop Nolan addressed a circular to 
his clergy, calling on them to exert themselves Jn behalf of the 
Catholic candidates. (5050 and 11,587.) At Clonmel one of the 
priests went to an elector and aske^ihim, Would he not vote for 
his God and liis religion — would he not vote for his priest, who on 
his death-bed would administer to him the rites of his church ?” 
(5977.) In County Waterford Bishop Abraham encouraged his clergy 
to promote the opposition to the Protestant candidates. (5347>8.) 
At Cashel the priest threatened Mr. PennefathePs tenants “ with 
the deprivation of the rites of their religion; that he would melt 
them off the face of the earth; that he would put the sickness on 
them; that they should not dare to vote as they liked, but as he 
liked ; that if they did the grass should grow at their door,” wiping 
his boots there at the same time. (5451.) At Clonmei, “ not only,” 
says Mr. Willcock, “ did the priests of tho town iiiicrfere, but all 
the priests from the adjacent parishes; one of them stated that he 
would turn any of his flock who voted for Mr, into ft ser- 
pent.” (5525.) “ In Meath, Monaghan, anr, T.ontl»/’ Mr. 

Mullen, an agitator, “ the Roman Catholic priests were rnmibert. of 
the political clubs.” (8450.) Mr, Lalor tells us he was hi the 
habit of addressing the people in the chapel-yard or, o inday, accom- 
panied by the priest, (p. 32*).) In County Carlow, at the hustings, 
“ every priest in the county,” says a witness, “ was cohosted; as the 
electors did not know Mr. Wallace, they would point tlieir attention 
to him, and to the placard mentioning his name and Blackucy ; and 
1 have seen many of them in the booths, making unseemly gestures 
towards those who voted against them. On many occt'isions iln3 
deputy-sheriff threatened to call the attention of the sheriff to their 
conduct in the booths.** (11,161.) Father Maher sent for Mrs. 
Burgess to the vestry-room in the chapel, and there used all his spi- 
ritual power to induce her to work upon her husband (a Protestant) 
to make him vote for Mr. Vigors. This is stated by Mr. Burgess, in 
a letter to the Roman Catholic Bishop Nolan, who did not condemn 
Father Maher, (p. 642.) Priest Kehoe addressed the people from 
the altar of his chapel ; said every man who did not vote with them 
he should denounce ” as a renegade and apostate;” held up one who 
voted against them as a hypocritical apostate seduced by Satan, 
who bad bartered his soul, his country, and his God for money ; told 
them not to do this, hut to be true to their souls, their country, and 
their God.” (11,315.) “ In Carlow, the Roman Catholic priests of 

each parish brought in the freeholders in procession.” (11,456.) 

‘ “ Whatever the priest says from the altar,’* says an intelligent 
witness (5540), “ is attended to with the utmost respect by the lower 
orders of Roman Catholics. The priest stands there clothed wdth 
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spiritual authority, backed by his spiritual penalties. He speaks from 
the altar as from his judgment-seat, and he speaks to a submissive 
audience. We observe the use made of this engine of power not 
ouce, but habitually over Ireland.” 

‘ Speaker Onslow’s threat to a refractory member of the House of 
Commons was, “ If j'’ou don’t obey I will name you, Sir.” On being 
asked what would happen if he named the member, he said, “ Heaven 
knows.” The priest’s threat|^, “I will mark you;” what results 
from that marking, Heaven, indeed, knows ; but man also knows fear- 
fully, and to his cost, I shall give proofs that this was the usual 
threat against all who disobeyed the priests, and I shall show the 
effects of that tlireat.’ 

Mr. Colqiihouu has redeemed this promise in the sequel of a 
tract which ought to be in the bands of all who desire to know the 
state of IreUmd. Is coiidnct such as it describes, on evidence, be 
it observed, all unsuspicious, well sifted, and taken from parlia- 
mentaiy reports, to be looked upon without feelings of reprobation 
and alarm ? Hut tlii^ a question we need not ask. The conduct 
of Itomisli priests lias been observed and commented on in a spirit 
Mbicb proves it lias startled even the supine and the strongly 
prejudiced. U has not, however, }ct received that discriminative 
considei ition tu which alone it can yield useful instruction. 

The qi’eslicn is yet to be not merely decided but proposed, 
wlieihtr the otravagancics and irregularities of the Irish priests 
are a'^^Tlbahie to ihc anomaly of their position, or to the iiiHiicnce 
/ a system wliich is not likely to be ameliorated. Arc they ac- 
cidciUal, or is the principle which produces them essential ? 
Wtjiiid the Romish piiests become the friends of good order if 
were eoncllratcd by establishing their religion ; or', would they 
employ the advantages of a more favourable position to the same 
purposes as they have uniformly hitherto dedicated all facilities 
conceded to them for enlarging their dominion? These are grave 
questions. We have little hope that they will be proposed, until 
it is found, by fatal experience, that a false answer has been pi'C- 
supposed. \Vc have faint hope that our legislature, rather than 
be guilty of the indelicacy of proposing such inquiries, nill not 
commit the sin and the indiscretion of acting as if they had had an 
answer, and will not assume an answer er roneous and iiiiscliicvous. 
We shall, at all events, acquit our conscience, and, by offering 
some brief remarks on the character and condition of the Romish 
priesthood in Ireland, will endeavour to assist those who may be 
disposed to pause before determining a question on which such 
mighty consequences may be dependent. 

It has been observed by Bishop Jebb, in his most interesting 
Memoir of Dr. Phelan’s Life, that the aspirations after priestly 
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office cherished in the hearts of the humbler classes in Ireland 
are not altogether religious, but arise, in many cases, out of a 
sense of disparity between the condition and the claims of what are 
called ^ the ancient gentry’ of the land. The peasantry in many 
instances retain traditionary remembrances of the station from 
which they have descended^ and their children are frequently des- 
tined for the priesthood, as being the solitary avenue through whicli 
they can hope to emerge from humble life into a condition more 
consonant to their ambition than their estate. Thus, the moving 
cause which launches the young student on his theological course 
of study is mingled with a sense of British cruelty and injustice. 
His ancestors have been wronged, and his family brought low ; 
the attendant remembrances may naturally be supposed to impart 
bitterness even to his hopes of winning his way back to power and 
distinction. It would appear as if the iniluence of such thoughts is 
well understood by those who can turn them to most account. In 
that Memoir of Bishop Jebb to which wc have already adverted 
there is mention of the effect which an allusion to such topics 
produced upon the sensitive mind of Hr. Phelan. W hen very 
young, (but even when very young the inquisiiivcneh;^ of a miiid 
like his must have caused trouble and anxiety to his sacerdotal 
instructors,) he was coiidncted by a friar to a point of view from 
which a fair and fertile country spread out iu gieat beauty before 
him. ‘ Look,’ said the friar, ‘ look out to the distance, and look 
around you , — all you cun see is yours!* ^ Por the moment/ said the 
subject of this treacherous experiment, ‘ I was a lebel.’ Thus, it 
may be, in various instances, hatred to the British govenuiient is 
made to pre-occupy young hearts against- the captivations of iho 
Protestant religion. It would be difficult to answer, and perhaps 
impossible to prevent, a recuiTence of questions indicating theolo- 
gical doubt, but if the mind can be diverted by political disaffec- 
tion, the interest of spiritual topics may decline, and by depriving 
England of her subject Rome may retain her slave. 

With, very probably, feelings of discontent and disaffection of 
this character, the candidate for orders enters upon his preparatory 
studies. In many, perhaps in most instances, he removes from the 
parental roof in order to seek opportunities of instruction. Some 
are so favourably circumstauced that they may indulge in the 
dignity of being admitted as boarders in public schools, but the 
majority prosecute their studies as day-scholars, and frequently 
find lodging at a considerable distance from their own homes, iu the 
neighbourhood of the school they prefer. It is iieccssaiy only to 
remember the present condition of Ireland, — the wide-spread con- 
spiracy, — the systematic and incessant repetitions of disorder and 

outrage, — 
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outrage^ — to feel persuaded that, wherever the student is domici- 
liated he is exposed to danger, which deanauds the vigilance of 
parental affection and alann. 

While in this probationary state, he is looking up for the patron- 
age of the benefactor who is to grant him a nomination to May- 
nooth. He lias entered on his studies in faith, perhaps, that he 
may procure such a friend, or in reliance on a promise that Ins 
claims shall not be neglected. But there is uncertainty in the 
matter, and it often happens tliat several aspirants are in a state of 
clientage to the same patron, and that by a proper management 
of the one pri/e he holds at his disposal, he retains many in 
liis service obedient to all his commands. The various offices 
to which young men so circumstanced may be put, in the de- 
partments of espionage or tinance, what skill they may acquire 
in the arts by which revenue is raised, what discoveries they may 
make by which priestly rule shall be conlirmed or extended, it 
seems unii(jej:vsaiy to detail, — they may be left to the iniagi- 
iiarion. We will suppose this probationary condition ended, 'riie 
young aspirant has been approved and rewarded ; he has obtained 
his nomination for Maynooth. 

It appears that each stndcnt, at entrance into that seminary, is 
rcquire<i to make a declaration, we believe on oath, that he is not 
a member of any seciet society.*^ Tliis is looked upon as suffi- 
cient security for the soundness of his political morals, Jliit the 
mere foimal admission into, or exclusion from, a society is a matter 
of but little moment. There is the participation of S}mpathy as 
well as of convention; and the inmate of a house where Whilefeetor 
iilaekfeet or Itibboiunen congregate, may, without being required 
to itike any one of their oaths, imbibe, if he has had a predisposition 
for sucli inoculation, all the virnleucc of their sentinienls. Let us 


■5' * llev. iMiehai'l Moiitaj'ue. — Can you state whether the provisions of the statute 
which reiiimes the oath of allcj^iance to be taken ])y the professors and students of 
the lioiise aie stiictly complied with? — ^Tliat statute is complied w'lth by the profes- 
hois who come fiom the coutmciit in a short time after their appointment, and by 
the stiuloiils at the next tpiauter-sessioiis aftef* coininj^ to Colleg^, They generally 
airive ill Seplemher, and comply with that statute at the (purfer-ses.'-ioiis Jicld Jii 
JVr.iynoolh in the heginiiing ot the Itdlowiiig January. Tliey cannot comply with it 
sooner without ccuisiderable iiicunvenieiice. 

‘ They lake the oath at the eiiMiing (|iiaiter-scssions It is possible that some 
may not take the oath at the next quarter-sessions. The sessions are held (luting 
the Christmas vacation ; and some of the Dublin students who go home during 
that vacation, cither take the oath in Dublin, or afterwards in M.iyuooth the follow- 
iiig year, 1 know no student there who has not complied witii the statute.' — 

Ahvjnoutfi Imiun'tj^^AW. 

Thus, accoiding to the difficulties of the case, three or six months may intervene 
between the entrance of the student into the Iloyal College of Maynooth and his 
swearing allegiance to the sovereign. The ciicuinstances which explain and vitiate 
an oath are not suddenly comprehended. ‘ Nemo repentc.’ 
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suppose^ then, the young man w^ho, when a boy, and under his 
father’s roof, had been taught to think himself and his ancestors 
cruelly wronged, and the reign of England unjust; who had then, 
perhaps, his awakened discontent sharpened by an infusion of more 
vindictive sentiment, and deepened by a more enlarged acquaint- 
ance with powers collecting on his side;-!— let us suppose him 
taken away from the associations he had formed during his studies 
to win the priest’s favour, and to learn the people’s plans and 
dispositions, — and to master the reqtiisite portion of ^ the huma- 
nities,’ and transferred to Maynoolh ; — is the system to which he 
is introduce^ hi that seminary calculated to correct the irregula- 
rities of his preceding life, and to complete a virtuous education? 

We are \ery much disposed to believe that the most sanguine 
and the most superficial of our politicians will now admit that the 
establishment of Mavnoolh must rank among our legislative dclin- 
qiicncies. It was instituted with a view to protect the clergy who 
should minister to Irish Roman Catholics “frWP+hftnences \Vhich, 
in continental seminaries, might impair their loyalty ; its effect has 
been to subject them to the more alienating influences with \^hi( h 
the moral atmosphere of their own country was and is saturated. It 
was instituted in a hope of conciliating Homan Catholics : it has 
proved a new source of iiritation. It was instituted in a hope lliat 
the studies of Romish priests might become liberalized ; it enu- 
merates in the foreground of its works of instruction, Dolahogue 
de Ecclesii, and llie Secmida Seciindaj of the * Angelic Doctor ; 
it assigns an honoured place in its ' most frequented crypts* to 
Burgh’s ^ Hibernia Dominicana,’ and the ‘ Complete ’J^hcology oT 
Dens.’ Every expectation entertained respecting this College has 
been disappointed : every expectation deserved lo meet dist.ppoini- 
inclit. The purposes of the parties engaged in the establishment 
of the seminary were not fair or open. They experienced only 
iheir natural fate when they ended in confusi5n.’ ;The following 
passage from an admirable speech of Mr. Colquhoun is pregnant 
with instruction : — 

‘ It may be laid down as a fact, wdiich the history of Ireland in the 
pages, not of a Protestant, but of the Roman Catholic historian, Plow- 
den, will establish, that the Roman Catholic bishops never issued a 
manifesto of loyalty, except when they had some political end to com- 
pass, or when they wished to cover some secret treason against Eng- 
land, which was not ripe for explosion. Of this I shall give you fur- 
ther proof, but in the meantime I beg you to note the conduct of Dr. 
TrOy and his brother bisliops in 1793. Besides these two manifestos, 
-however, Dr. Troy issued a third that year — an address to the Defend- 
,ers. , The Defenders were, in that period, the same class of confe- 
deracies, secret and murderous confederacies, which have passed since 
under the different names of Ribbonmen, Rockites, Wbitefeet, and 

Whiteboys. 
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Whiteboys. They were all exclnsively Roman Catholics. They all 
took an path to destroy the Protestant and support the Romish Church, 
and they were all in secret connexion with the priesthood. Their 
common work, except when some combined movement of treason was 
on foot, was, and is, robbery, murder, and pillage ; but they were, 
and are, always ready to enter into s^ny general scheme of rebellion, 
wldch of course presents to them a \nder field for destruction. At 
this time the Roman Catholic committee, at Mr, Tone’s suggestion, 
proposed a general plan of treason, which was to unite the disaf- 
fected among the ProtestJints as well as the Roman Catholics, This 
Mr. Tone called the Union of the United Irishmen. The designs of 
this union he states in his journal with the utmost frarikness. Vio- 
lence, alliance with France, a general rising, were the means ; the 
ends were to murder ail the aristocracy (thUt lie thought must follow), 
to confiscate all the property, both landed and mercantile, of tlie Pro- 
testants, to root out tlio Protestants from the country, and to establish 
a republic, >vith, JJJU^ha same time, a strong military force ; a repub- 
lican alliance with %i>J)irectoiy of France, and a war with England. 
It was desirable, then, for the purposes of this union, to efface the 
exclusive character of the societies of Defenders, and to draw them 
into tills new confederacy of the United Irishmen. Dr, Troy’s pen, 
therefore, was resorted to, and in 1793 he published his address to the 
Defenders, conjuring them to dissolve. Tlie Defenders were most 
obedient. Defenderisrn malted away over the fiice of the country. 
The Englisli government, who knew nothing of the secret movement, 
were delightod, and looked on Dr. IVoy as the most loyal of men. 
In the inean while the Defenders only passed into the deeper conspi- 
racy of the United Irishmen, and Dr. M‘Neviii tc-lls us that “ the 
Roman Catliolic clergy w«irmly embraced and became active members 
of the union.” One of them, indeed, who took rather too active a 
part, J, Coigley, was hanged for treasonable correspondence with 
Fra*\ru. The person — I here come to a remarkable fact as connected 
with Maynootli— this jidrson who recommended the bishops and priests 
to enter into tkis.aqiwe association with the United Irishmen, was the- 
very person whom Mr. Pitt made his channel of communication with 
the Roman Catholic bisliops ; who was sent over, as Dr. M‘Nevin 
says, “ to organize and fiame the plaa of education at Maynooth;'’ 
and who was so much trusted by Mr. Pitt, that he Avas appointed First 
President of Maynooth. Yet this man, Dr. Hussey, was the first to 
recommend the bishops to join heart and hand with the Roman Catho- 
lic committee: or, to use Mr. Shell’s words in a speech at the Roman 
Catholic Association, “ ha was the Jlrst to trace the progress of that 
spirit xohich has pursued the rapid course which he daringly pointed 
out.'* The Union, then, as I have said, spread rapidly over Ireland; 
the conspiracy thickened and advanced; Ulster was organized, Lein- 
ster and Connaught. “ Munster alone,” says Mr. Wyse, “ had not 
been accomplished, and 100,000 men were ready to rise in arms ; the 
peasantry were gained — the militia had been seduced ; all that re- 
mained 
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ihalned was to gain the Roman Catholic eoWiery.'* At this time Dr. 
Hussey was moved from the sedentary laisohiof of his station at May 
nooth to the more active post* of Bi^op of Wajgsrford ; and the first 
thing which Dr. Hussey does is to publish .ai^^jPress to his priests, 
instigating them to inflame their people agmin^r^j^ Protestants, and 
to use means to seduce th^ CathoH|'^^^s from their alle- 

giance to the king, by remiciding, thena of iheir superior allegiance to 
their Church, At this moment, when the plahs were all laid — when 
the train w^as scattered over all Ireland, and it only wanted the touch 
for the explosion, Dr. Hussey uttered a remarkable sentence. I will 
give it you in the words of Mr. Sheil ; speaking of Dr. Hussey, he 
says, “ ‘ The rock is loosened from the mountain's brow,’ \vas a sen- 
tence of his that attracted universal notice at the period %ohcn the 
nation stood on the verge of those sanguinary events xvhich followed.^* 
For several years Dr. Hussey and his brother bishops had been 
working by every art to wrencli the affections of the Irish from 
England, and to prepare them for rebellion ; and now tliat the catas- 
trophe was near. Dr. Hussey comes forward with that prophetic sen- 
tence which Mr. Sheil announces. But still, though the catastroplic 
was approaching, it was necessary to conceal it, and, true to their 
system, the priests again come forward to blind the government; and 
in the beginning of 1798, the very year of the rebellion, wlien the 
materials were all laid, and the train was about to be fired ( 3 'on will 
find this fact in Plowdeii), out comes a loyal address from almost 
every parish in Ireland, expressive of the attachment of the Catholics 
to Great Britain; and this address was signed hy the 2 >riesl of every 
parish. Then follows the rebellion.* 

Mr. ShiePs notice of Dr. Hussey, to which Rfr. Colqiihouii 
alludes, contains a most remarkable reference to the judgment 
pronounced by Cumberland on the character of that eminent 
divine. Mr. Cumberland had opportunities of forming a coned 
opinion of his dispositimis in the iiitcrcouiac to vvhich the cirnmi- 
stances of his residence at Madrid afibrded frcquenl occasion. 
‘ VVlien Spain joined France,* Charles Duller informs us, * during 
the American war, Dr. Hussey was chaplain to the Spanisli em- 
bassy. The Spanish ambassador quilted Fngland on a sudden ; 
and left some unsettled concerns to the doctor’s management. 
Thi.*^ circumstance occasioned communications between him and 
the ministers, and these availed themselves of the intercourse to sot 
on foot, through him, a negociatioii to detach the court of Spain 
from the French alliance. In order to effect this, the doctor, at 
the desire of the ministry, made two journeys to Madrid. *l’he 
negociaiion indeed failed, but the ministers were satisfied with his 
conduct.’ * The establishment of Maynootli college,’ Mr. Butler 
also affirms, ‘ was principally due’ to .Dr. Hussey, who ^ was 
appointed its first President.’ He was, we believe, but two years 
engaged in the duties of the important trust thus confided to him, 

before 
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before he was promoted to a bishopric. How his educational 
labours were conducted^ may perhaps be inferred from the fact, 
that when his success at Maynooth^ Dr. Flood, in the year 
1797 or 1798, at t^h^di^edtion of government, proposed to admi- 
nister an oath to"^4"students, in which' they should declare that 
they were not members of a treasonable "society, eighteen left the 
institution rather than take the oath. In 1795, the number of 
.students was fifty ; it was augniented afferwards, but not to such 
an extent as that eighteen was not rather too large a proportion to 
have shrunk from such a declaration. We cannot, of course, un- 
dertake to say what number may have understood the art to re- 
concile engagements to the United Irish or Defender Society with 
the official di.sclaimer which Ciovernment demanded. But all this 
leads us rather from that character of Dr. Hussey sketched by 
Cumberland, to which Mr. Shiel has so significantly alluded. 
^ lh\ Hussey/ Cumberland says, * did vot eaacily want io siir up 
petty insiirrcctinns in his native country of Ireland ; but to head 
a revolution that should overturn the church established, and 
enthrone himself prim ate in the Cathedral of A rmayh, %vould have 
been his hiyhesi yhry and supreme felicity ; and^ in truth, he tons 
a man, by talents, nerves, ambition, and int repddity , fitted for the 
boldest enter jyrhe.^ 

Such was the individual who, as Mr. Sliiel exullingly proclaims, 
^ f raced out* for the Komish priests and people in Ireland ^ the 
course which they have since pursued/ Sucli is the character to 
which the eloquent and learned gentleman directed attention, 
when he challenged praises for the right reverend traitor, and en- 
couraged hope in his predictions. 

It is difficult to repress a feeling of indignation and amazement 
while reflecting on such a disclosure as this, and on the apathy 
with which the statesmen of England have regarded it. The edu- 
cation of Romish priests is provided for at the public expense. It 
is confided to the care of an individual whose highest ambition it 
would be to organise and cairy into jpfl’ect an extended rebellion. 
'^I’hc college over which he is appointed to preside gives speedy 
proofs that the instructions he communicated were not uiipro-. 
iitable or unproductive. The slate of Ireland and the conduct of 
llic Uomish clergy at this moment, e\en without the decisive testi- 
mony of Mr. Shiel’s annotation, leave it impossible for a reflecting 
mind to doubt that Dr. Hussey, when he left Mayiioolb, left an 
ample portion of his spirit bcliiiul him ; and yet England continues 
to uphold and maintain the evil, and no man in cither House of 
Farliamcnt has called for a full and deliberate investigation into 
the system which w'as planned by one against whom, as a contriver 
of treason,. England was warned in times past, and on whose con- 
trivances 
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tri^ailces and. plans the i^volutionary party in Ireland are at this 
day boastfully taught to place entu*e reliance. Had Niebuhr re- 
flected on a state of things like tiiis^ he would have spared himself 
some of bis ot^ectious against the veracity of tlie Roman historian. 
When Mr,.§hnel can direct the Irish jpeop^lQ delight themselves 
in Cumberland’s character of Dr. Httss^^ and England remains 
nninstructed and indifferent^ it is not diiHcul^ to believe that Roman 
soldiers may have sboutefl across the drowsy camp of their enemies, 
and left its sluggards unawak’ened. 

And yet we cannot altogether acquiesce in the persuasion that 
warnings like those which the Bishop of Exeter has addressed to 
the nation, illustrated as they have been by the fearful aspect of 
the times, can be suffered to pass unheeded into forgetfulness. It 
is a most criminal liberality which dictates the sentiments now 
called popular in England. Revolution puts on the mask of a false 
religion, and, so long as it appears in this affectation of disguise, it 
may dispose its combustibles without let or liiiidrance. A disci- 
pUiic sensual and devilish is contrived for the debasement of human 
minds, and it is fiee to insinuate into the most innocent heat ts 
pollutions unutterable, into .the tenderest natures principles of the 
most cruel intoleruncc, into all impurity, treachery, treason ; and 
because tlie name of nligion is abused to cover these enormities, 
the discipline for evil is left iinwatclicd, unrestricted. And further, 
when the secret iniquities of the Romish church have been brought 
to light — when the nation is warned against influences which 
threaten public security, and operate to the destruction of those 
moral sentiments uii wliicii all the dependance of public and private 
justice is placed — when parents, husbands, fii'eiids, are warned tli^t 
the priests, who arc to acquire boundless confidence over those in 
whom they are most tenderly interested, are men who have been 
prepared for their delicate oflicc in studies more polluting than 
the abominations which were depicted in the shameless caves of 
Caprcie — with one voice the liberal politicians cry out, that it is 
wrong to make such inconvenient disclosures — that Rotiianisni is 
religion — and that the iniquities it recommends and practises arc 
privileged. 

We will not allow ourselves to believe that, iiiMier such a pre- 
text, the careful inquiry for wliicli events call can long be 
denied. It is very proper to affirm that religionlp^o sacred a 
thing to be subjected to rude and profane investigations. But it 
is always assumed that religion, however diversifled in outward 
forms, however discriminated by peculiar inodiflcations of belief, 
lends a solemn and effectual sanction ^ the precept that God is 
to be worshipped in holiness, and that man is to be regarded with 
seutiments of affection and good-will. It is from an appieliensioii 
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of doing 111)0)7 to the feelings of pure humane affec- 

tion, by scrutinizing indiscreetly flhe pri^^wlis which secure their 
permanence, that wise men al^^in troiK^iiivestigaling the pecu- 
liarities of religious opinion, when it is said that, under the 
clonk of religion, monstrous vicc^^are. taught — when it is said that 
religion is only a form of treason — when It is said that profligacy 
the most disgusting, malignity the most intolerant, are the prevail*- 
ing and animating spirits by which a system misnamed religion 
strives to acquire an ascendency over hearts, — it is the duty of every 
man who desires well to his country and his kind to call for inquiry 
— it is the duty of every man who possesses power in the legisla- 
ture to assist him in procuring it. 

Such charges have been made against the Church of Rome. 
They have not been wantonly pieferred or lightly supported. The 
testimonies on which their iriilli is based are testimonies which 
Rome herself has supplied. The corroborations they have re- 
ceived are from the reluctant confession of the Church of Rome 
herself, or from her embarrassed ami humiliating silence. Advo- 
cates of that church have made in this country an unsuccessful 
effoit to refute charges brought against her priests in another; but 
as to what she has been doing and teaching in Ireland, ^ tacent — 
clamant/ Is it true that intolerant and seditious and obscene 
books foim the study of Romish priests ? The state has a right 
to ascertain — the people should be instructed. Pagan Rome 
inquired into the profligacy of JJacchanaliaii orgies, and checked 
the plague. Even Papal Rome, in better da}s, exerted herself to 
correct the evils produced by the propagation of cornipliug prin- 
ciples. It is not creditable to England that such reports as have 
been spread respecting the Church of Rome in Ireland should not 
awaken her attention. It is the less creditable, inasmuch as Rome 
has found it her most eligible couisc to remain silent under accu- 
sation. The church with which England has entered into any 
species of relation should be in morals beyond attaint. If the 
charges against Romish doctrine arc mere aspersions, they should 
be examined and w'iped away ; if Rome does not offer evidence 
of their falsehood, the state which owes protection to its subjects 
is bound to secur^theni against the most formidable of all dangers. 
But we retiirnj^. our subject. 

Prepared training of habits and associations such as we 
have described, the lioman Catholic students in divinity enter into 
a college instituted under such ausj)iccs, — and imbued with such a 
spirit,— as from the character of its first promoters it is reasonable 
to apprehend. They leave its walls to return to the localities 
of their early lives, and to exercise sacerdotal functions, perhaps, 
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ailtong the parties Mfhd had in former times reposed in them dan- 
gerous confidences* 

It is part of the systeilif or the taotiqiie of the Church of Rome 
in Ireland, that the priests are located in the diocese, and often in 
the neighbourhood, where they have hs^ni. They are by 

birth * subjects’ to their diocesan, are ais^: his subjects to the 
place of their collegiate education, and "iPetbrn to incur the two- 
fold obligation devolving on those who- are Subjects by birth and 
by professional engagements. The policy of this system has 
been questioned. It has been s^id that, if priests came from a 
distance, their admonitions would have greater weight than when 
coming from persons whose fathers and brothers the people knew. 

- The objection is not valid. Many great advantages attend on this 
system of domestic appointment, and inasmuch as towns and 
places of public resort are objects of special consideration, the in- 
conveniences are rather specious than rfeal. It is true that gentry 
of the Roman Catholic conniiunion have nuinnured and remon- 
strated against the elevation to the episcopal rank of one whom 
they regarded from the habits of his early life unfitted for high sta- 
tion. But the people saw one of their order thus elevated — one, 
too, it may be, whom they thought only restored to the condition 
which, in right of ancestry, belonged to liim, and they were not 
less favourably disposed to submit to his commands. Advantages, 
if religion was only a collateral subject of attention, great and 
manifold, result from the policy according to which the priests 
dwell with their owai people. The college education only inter- 
rupts, it does not break the confidences of early life. People and 
priest know each other; they have mutual guaVantees for mutual 
dependance: their interests, their affections, their animosities, 
have the same object and direction : they are one party, suscep- 
tible to the same influences from recollections of antiquity, and 
freed from all difficulties in taking counsel together, and framing 
plans by which ancient things may be restored. 

Here we pause ; although the question perpetually recurs, what 
is to be done ? We are told, that if English institutions arc applied 
without any change to the state of Ireland, the people of that 
country will be left at peace by the agitator, and will be con- 
tented with their condition. We^ask in reply, i&|f|faeir condition 
good', are their agitators honest? We ask, hav™hey been so 
taught as that they entertain no more extravagant ambitions than 
sober cbmpetened' can gratify? Have their agitators manifested 
Such dispositions, or become so secured in the objects of their 
'^desire, that from their hearts or their circumstances we should be 
justified in auguring tranquillity ? How many millions of acres, 

profitable 
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profitable acres, would be thrown into the lottery of indigenous 
competition, if the projects for repeal of the union became Suc- 
cessful? How many timid, or needy, or unwise proprietors of 
estates in Ireland might be persecuted to their ruin by vexatious 
law-snits, if Roman Cadiolic corporations enabled every crafty and 
ambitious suitor id ^Vdil himself of machinery which, with Irish 
courts, and juries, and ^itnessea, might afford him uiiimagiiiabli^ 
opportunities and facilities of legaf enterprize ? To what uses 
might the corporation, police, and constabulary be applied ? If 
questions are to be arguments^ in the deliberations on the state 
and prospects of Irelaiul, we are very sure that, in the battery 
from which our opponents are to be assailed, they are to be found 
not scantily provided. Hut the question is ill-put which inquires 
what is to be done, unless it accept as an answer that which is 
wisest and best. We arc told that there will be disorder in Ireland 
until the demands of its people arc granted. We answer, that if 
the demands are just and reasonable, they ought to be granted, 
but that they should not have their authority increased by the 
disorder which forbids a patient consideration of them. We 
answer, that Ireland is now iti a state of disobedience to the law, 
which has become moic daiiiig and outiageous in proportion to 
the extent of the concessions which .were hazarded in the hope of 
appeasing it. We affirm that the Church of Rome has imparted 
a piinciple of permanence to the disorders by which that country 

has lon<r been convulsed. We affiini that Romanism in Ireland 
• ® • • . • • • ' 
is not religion ; that it is only the mask worn by the anti- Anglican 

feeling of partizaiis, who aie slowly carrviiig out a safe rebellion. 
We say that England ougl»t to delibeiate before she determines 
w hat it is liglit to do ; and w'c affirm, that if slic made her decision 
known, and made the nature of that system known against which 
she is forced to adopt defences and precautions, the results would 
justify her : at least she would be spared the disgrace of hearing, in 
her senate, the atrocities wliicli attempts at conciliation have induced, 
advanced, w'ithout rebuke, as arguments for further concession. 

We do not say that mere denial of what is boldly demanded 
can long prove serviceable. The question which is lost in debate 
and principle will soon be lost in the division. If in the legislature 
the votes and^peeches do not square — if an orator determine his 
vole by one argument, and ofler another in its justification, he 
may rely on it that the contribution he oflers to the support of lii$ 
cause will not very materially promote it. Itie question now to 
be determined in the legislature is, whether Roman Catholics shaTI 
have all authority in Ireland, or whether the government of that 
country shall become possessed of powders for the exercise of which 
it shall be responsible. If the Roman Catholics are not gratified, 
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they threaten agitation to effect a repeal of the legislative union — 
if they are gratitied, they viH be placed in a condition eminently 
calculated to render the project for repeal successful. In point of 
expediency, is it better to give them power, or to encounter wliat 
would be now their (comparatively) impotent agitation? In point 
of expediency, would it be better to encour^^'aiid strengthen the 
Roman Catholic party by continued concession^ or to make a 
stand against violence, and expose to the honourable and unin- 
formed members of the party the real character of the Church they 
countenance and strengthen ? Aiylf in point of expediency, is it 
better to abandon a million and a half, or perhaps two millions of 
Protestants, tried friends of England, to persecution which must 
waste or change them, or to give them the protection which in the 
year 1 799 we solemnly promised ? 

But we have done with questions, and conclude with a counsel 
from a speech which we have already quoted — 

* Again it is asked, “ Will the Catholics be content with a limited 
franchise ?’’ But 1 say, it is not what will content them, but what ou^/it 
to content them, that we ought to consider. I am willing to give 
them everything, except what will terminate in our own destruction. 
In some things I would even go farther than tlie bill, though in the 
franchise I would not go so far. TJie misfortune is, that the right 
honourable gentleman who^has iiegociated it does not understand the 
internal state of the country, and is ignorant of its interests.’ 

This was tlie advice of Sir T^anrence Parsons. We wish the truth 
of his prediction, the wisdom of his warning, so painfully con- 
firmed, could ensure its adoption. 


Art. V. — 1. TVincheater^ and a few other ComposifionSf in 
Prose and Verse. By ilie Rev. Charles Townsend. Winches- 
ter. 4to. 183.5. 

2. Epistle to the Right Honourable John Hookham Frere in 
Malta. By William Stewart Rose, ibightoii. 8vo, 1834. 

^T'HE circulation of Mr. Townsend’s Miscellanies has, we be- 
Jieve, been liitiierto coniined to Wincliesler and his own 
intimate;^: Mr. Rose’s Epistle to 3^1r. Trere has been only pri- 
vately printed ; but we are happy in being allowed^ to consider it 
as publici juris^ both because we regard it as among the best of 
his compositions, a^nd because Mr. Townsend may be said to be 
its hero. Few persons of literary taste, who have had occasion 
to visit Brighton of late years, caii have failed to hear something 
of that gentleman : there is, wet believe, no settled inhabitant of 
that neighbourhood who will not acknowledge the discriminating 

accuracy 
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accuracy of his friend’s description of hiin ; and so well do the 
Miscellanies of 1835 illustrate and coudroi the Epistle of 1834, 
that vve are glad of this opportunity to place them together, as 
the materials of one complete and charming portraiture. 

We heartily wish Rose would write many such rhyming let- 
ters as this to Mr. Frere. It is very lightly and elegantly versified ; 
its transitions are at once easy and rapid; and with much know- 
ledge of society, and playful sarcasm on its follies, there are mixed 
up a thorough candour and goo^* sense, and here and there such 
a vein of true feeling for the ileauties of externail nature, that, on 
the whole, our moral and critical tastes have been equally grati- 
fied in the perusal. It is delightful to find the poet surviving to 
grace the retirement, and mellow the retrospect, of the man of the 
world. The Epistle opens thus : — • 

* That bound like bold Prometheus on a rock, O 
Self-banished man, you reek in a SciroccOj 
Save when a Maesirale makes you shiver, 

While worse than vulture pecks and pines your liver ; — 

Where neither lake nor river glads the eye 
Seared with the glare of “ hot and copper sky 
Where dwindled tree o’ershadows withered sward. 

Where green blade grows not; where the ground is charred : — 
Where, If from withered turf and dirVindlcd tree 
You turn to look upon a summer sea^ 

And Speronaros sail oi snowy hue. 

Whitening and brightening on that field of blue ; 

Or eye the palace, rich in tapestried liall, 

The Moorish window and the massive wall ; 

Or mark the many loitering in its shade, 

In many-colourcd garb and guise arraid ; 

Long-haired Sclavonian skipper, with the red 
And scanty cap, which ill protects his head ; 

White-kilted Suliot, gay and gilded Greek, 

Grave, turbarined Turk, and Moor of swarthy cheek ; 

Or sainted John’s contiguous pile explore, 

Gemmed altar, gilded beam, and gorgeous floor. 

Where you imblazoned in mosaic see 
The symbols of a monkish chivalry; 

The vaulted roof, impervious to the bomb, 

7^he voliVo tablet, and the victor’s tomb. 

Where vanquished Moslem, captive to his sword, 

Upholds the trophies of his conquering lord.;: — 

Where if, while clouds from hallowed censers ream, 

You muse, and fall into a mid-day dream, 

And hear the pealing chaunt, and sacriiig bell, 

’Mid the drum’s larum and the burst of shell. 

Short lime to mark those many sights which I 
Have sung, short time to dream of days gone-by. 


Forced 



, Forced alms must purohase from a greedy crowds 
Of lazy beggars, filthy, fierce, and loud, 

Who landing-place, street, stair, and temple crowd : — 

Where on the sultry wind for ever swells 
The thunder of ten thousand tuneless bells. 

While priestly drones in hourly pageant pass, 

Hived in their several cells by spund of brass ; — 

Where merry England’s merriest month looks sorry, 

And your waste island seems but one wide quarry; — 

I muse : — and think you might nrefer my town, 

Its pensile pier, dry beafch, andoreezy down.’ — Rose, pp. 1 — 3, 

A description of a ride bV the .pemVs Dyke introduces to 
Mr, Frere the usual companion of Mr. Rose’s rambles on the 
Brighton downs— the same to whom he once sent, by post, a 
letter, with this epigraph — 

‘ The Reverend Charles Townsend^ [best on 
The list of Sussex parsons,) Pueston.* 

These ‘ breezy downs/ with their endless variety of sea-view and 
land view, constitute the great chaim of a residence at Brighton; 
but no visitant can have forgotten the delightful contrast afforded, 
on descending from their heights to the rich soft pastures, the 
ancient groves, and the modest little hamlet of Preston. All this 
Mr. Rose paints with a ti^h and lightness pf touch which recalls 
the belter day of Knglisli myme. 

‘ Upon this rumpled bed of thyme and turf 
1 loiter, listening to the rumbling surf ; 

Or idly mark the sliadows as tliey fly, • 

While green Earth maps the changes of the sky ; 

When, at the passing of the summer cloud, 

The frighted wlieatear runs in haste, to shroud 
Its body in some sheltering bole ; and there 
(Poor fool !) is prisoned in the fowler’s snare. 

So may not 1 — to moralize my verse — 

Shun paltry perils, and eiieoiihter worse ! 

Here, gladdened by pure air and savour sweet 
Of w’ild herb crushed beneath my pony's feet, 

I rove, when, warmed by softer wind and shower, 

They show their little blue or cirimsoned flower. 

Here, when the sun is low, and air is still. 

And silence is upon the sea and hill, 

Well pleased 1 view the rampant lambs unite 
To race, or match themselves in mimic fight. 

Or through' the pric kly furze adventurous roam ; 

Till by the milky mothers summoned home. 

They quit their game, and ply their nimble feet, 

In quick obedience to the peevish bleat. 


« Here 
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^ Here oft, descending through Rouble 
I dive into a little wooded dell, ^ » 

Embosoming a hamlet, church and yard, 

Wliose graves, except some few of more regard 
(Where wood a record of the dead preserves, 

Or harder stone) are ridged with humble turves. 
O’ergrown with greenwood is the curate's rest ; 

So screened, it might be calljd the parson e nest. 

The chancel of the church iiTochry^stain 
Shows Becket’s death, before the altar slain: 

And here, in red and yellow lines we trace. 

As in Greek fictile vase, an odd, wild grace ; 

Though in the knightly murderers* mail we read 
The painter’s toil coeval with the deed*. 

Much joys THE CURATE to liavc first displaid 
This rude design, with roughcast overlaid. 

Simple are all his joys ; books, garden, spaniel ! 

Yet lions he for Truth would dare like Daniel. 

Keen in the cause of altar and of throne. 

My peerless parson, careless in his own, 

Says in his*'heart, (wliat poets do but sing) 

“ That a glad poverty’s an honest thing.** 

Dear is his dog, whom moutli of darkest dye 
Makes dearer in a tory master’s eye. 

Such is the pair; f to the man dcmu% 

But on one point ; w'ljich is, he calls me Sir. 

* This priest and beast oft jpin me, where no harrow 
Has raked the ground, by bottom, hill or barrow ; 

Or, since new’ path and }>lace new pleasure yield, 

We rove by sheep-walk wn*de, and open field, 

Where the red poppy and pale wheaten spike 
Are mingled, to that ridge miscall^ ihc dyke^ 

Deemed by our c lowns a labour of the devil ; 

A height \vhose frowning brow o’erliangs a level, 
Where the glad eye field, farm, and forest secs, 

And grey smoke curling through the greenwood trees: 
Or measures coast w'hic’h fronts the middle day. 

Walled witli w’hite cliffs that rise from beach, by bay 
And bight indented, with arms opening wide, 

As if to woo or welcome back the tide. 

Here busy boats are seen: some overhawl 
Their loaded nets : some shoot the lightened trawl ; 
And while their drags the slimy bottom sweep. 
Stealthily o’er the. face o’ the ^vaters creep 


^ * Though phite-armoiir had soon after that event been introduced, we do not 
find any admixture of it — not even in the helmets of the assassins — while we may 
conclude from their rank and station that they would have adopted it if already 
used.’ 

While 
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While some make sail and singly or together, 

Furrow the sea with merry wind and weather. 

* 1 love smooth water and blue sky ; vext sea, 

Loud wind, and scowling heaven, delight not me. 

In spite of painter’s and of poet’s spell; , 

Yea, his who gilds a selfish thought so*' mil: 

Who says that, “ looking from the land, ’tis sweet 
To view the labouring barque by billows beat; 

Not that we’r^ pleased by others* pain ; but see , 

With pleasure ills from which c^rselves are free.’’ 

My gallant friend and I need no sucli measure 
Wherewith to guage a doubtful good or pleasure.* — Rose, p. 7. 
The evening scene is not unworthy of the inoniing one. We 
are sorry to omit some line lines on Mr. Freie’s literary character 
which the passage introduces — but must adhere to the Brighton 
friends. 

‘ Often this ready friend with whom I roam, 

— Our morning ramble done — escorts me home ; 

And sometimes (would I oftener were his- host !) 

Partakes of my rice-pottage and my roast: 

When rambling table-talk, not tuned to one key, 

Huns on chace, race, horse, mare ; fair, bear, and monk'^jy ; 

Or shifts from fields and pheasants, fens and snipes, 

To the wise Samian s^world of anti-types : 

And, when my friend’s in his Platonic lunes, 

Although I lose his words, I like his tunes ; 

And sometimes think 1 must have ass’s ears, 

Who cannot learn the music of the spheres. 

But oft we pass to Epicurean theme, 

Waking from mystic Plato’s morning dream ; 

And prosing o’er some Greek or Gascon wine, 

Praise the rich vintage of the Rhone and Rhine ; 

Gay Garonne’s growth ; the liquid ruby, Tavel ; 

The juice of paler grape which loves the gravel ; f 
Or that which runs in purer stream, which gushed 
From clusters richer, riper, and uncrushed ; J 
Or what the Florentine’s light flagon fills, 

. Cheap but choice produce of Etrurian hills ; 

Which Avarmed him with the lyric fire of Flaccus, 

That tells the praises of the Tuscan Bacchus ; 

Whose godhead, while the gadding vine shall climb 
Those sunny hills, will live in Redi’s rhyme. 

‘ Yet that old saw, ^reat talkers do the least. 

Is proved in me and in my sober priest ; 


‘ ♦ Pythagoras.’ * f Vin de grave, or gravel wine.’ 

‘ X Vin de paille, so called fiom the juice of which it is made running spontane- 
ously from grapes laid upon hurdles and straw.* 

Who 
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Who, taught hy a wise teacher of times, tenses 

And moods, and manners, wine should please four senses ; 

Eye with its colour, nostril with its savour, 

Ear with its faine, and palate with its flavour,” * 

No more soothe palate than ear, nose, or eye, 

And seldom drain withal the wine-cup dry. — 

Would you were here ! we might fulfil our task ; 

We then might fathom Plato, and the fia.s]s„*r-Rose, pp. 8-9. 

Having thus formed acquaintance with ^ My peerless Parson,* 
our readers will not be sorry tdf^have himself as their Cicerone lor 
the hamlet, churchyard, and church of Preston. Mr. Rose has 
already told us, that the recent unveiling ol the old paintings in 
the chancel was the result of Mr. T'ownsend*s zeal and en- 
thusiasm. The Curate thus blends his own impressions on first 
seeing the place^ with his present feelings, as a long attached in- 
habitant ; and the whole desciiption is beautifully chaiaclerislic, 
both of the scene and of the penman. 

‘ In a valley of the South-downs, embedded in trees, stands the 
village of Preston. As you look down upon it from the unclothed 
and exposed hills that surround it, it presents all that nestling snug- 
ness and fjocial comjiactness that render every collection of dwellings, 
so sitUi-‘ed, picturesque to the eye, soothing and comfortable to the 
heart. The wide separation of the objects upon the hills around 
continually tends to disperse the attentian, to prevent it fixing and 
resting for a moment, while the bright masses of light thrown about 
l)v the broad mirror of the ocean keep the feelings in an undefined 
and vagrant cheerfulness. But this brisk and lively state of spirits is 
altogether changed when, witli startling surprise, you come upon a 
village like this, and have, as it were, the scattered objects of the 
landscape brought together at once, settling in a focus, uniting their 
cold separatiorTs into a warm fraternity of noble trees, and collected 
groups of neighbourly cottages, the village church in the midst, as if 
it were the great magnet that had drawn them all together, — tho 
nucleus around whicli tliey had clung and crystallized. 

‘ With something of this concentrated and social feeling upon me, 
1 descended the steep chalky road into the village of Preston on a 
Sabbath morning while the three small hells from the church towei 
Avere calling the villagers to prayer, with the gentlest notes of invita- 
tion and persuasion ; not like the vehement and authoritative power 
of address thrown from the steeple over the streets of some populous 
town, but rather Avith notes affectionate and almost colloquial. A 
green field, with its calm and soothing surface, le d to the church- 

* f Sunt cceujiticaB philosophiac cum priinis periti qui nogaut viiiuin esse probandum, 
nisi placeat quatiiot sensibus; oculis culore; naribus odore; piilato sapore, auribus 
fainS tt nomine. Erasmus m Colloquies. A more precise mode of judging of 
wine by the car is piactised in Italy; where soiiiul wine is distinguished from un- 
sound by the noise of its run ; precisely as with us good coin is distinguished from 

counterfeit by tliat of its ring.’ , 

yard, 
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yard, where the white-frocked pedants wer^ gradually assembling. 
The church and all around it displayed the purest simplicity of taste 
and character. The building was of that beautiful style in use in the 
thirteenth century, when a delicacy almost feminine produced the 
slim lofty window terminating in a gently-^pointed arch. The door- 
way of entrance was in the same character, reeeivipg only a stronger 
form, and a little nmre of weight and dignity, from the few rovys of 
simple and plain mouldings by which its arch was surrounded.i^ The 
small tower at the western end arose but little above the roof, and 
\yjl)ile it claimed a decided pre-eminence over the other buildings in 
tne valley, yet seemed to evade any Competition with the greater ele- 
vation of the hilfs around it, leaving it to them “ to raise the eye and 
fix the upward thought.” For our ancestors were ever careful to 
appropriate the form of churehes to their situations, using the lofty 
spire only where the flat continuing line of earth called for some 
object to excite elevation and sublimity of feeling. A small chancel 
terminated the eastern end of tlie building, and the whole was one of 
those humble edifices for worship which are so common in Sussex, and 
which possess, from their mze and familiar style of architecture, very 
much of a domestic character, a private chapelry for the villagers con- 
sidered as one fixed and resident family. This feeling, no doubt the 
true and proper one, is sensibly possessed and enjoyed in places like 
this that retain their early and patriarchal aspect, /end by this hai)it 
of a limited number, well known to each, other, domcsticaliiig thmn 
selves once a week, friendship and mutual interests and attachments 
are, no doubt, gently and imperceptibly produced and preserved among 
them. The cliurchyard was in perfect harmony with the edifice. 
Removed from all approach of noise and occupation, it seemed to 
retain the same character as the fields around it, differing only ip its 
holy purpose and consecration, as being “ the field of God, sown witfrl 
the seeds of the Resurrection.’* The lofty aspen poplars, and elfti- ‘ 
trees surrounding it, gave it that proper gravity and seclusion which, 
while they afforded the pleasure arising from beautiful objects of 
nature, brought gently to mind the serious appropriation of the spot. 
Among the recording notices upon the grave-stones were some 
pleasing declarations of p'arent.il faith in the promises of the Gospel ; 
and, on the other hand, of affectionate honour expressed by children 
towards their departed parents. The following .strong and Iiappy 
appropriation of Scripture words to himself and his own case imnst 
sjirely have been a cure even for a father’s sorrow: — 

“ And Jesus said unto lii?n, Thy son livci/i.'* — St. John iv, /JO. 

While, in another quarter, the son erects the grave-stone to his father 
and his rhother, and calls upon himself to preserve by night and by 
day, in action and in rest, the moral beauty of their living example — 

My son, keep thy father's commandment^ and forsake not the law of 
thy mother. 

Uind them coiitinually upon thine hearty tie them about thy neck, 

“ When 
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* When thou goesi^ it shall lead thee ; when thou sleepest^ il eMl 
thee ; and when thou aivakest, it shall tcifk with thee** 

Prov, chap. vi. 

How strongly and profitably must well-chosen epitaphs like these 
speak the duty of faith and obedience to the reader, and “ teach the 
rustic moralist to die.*’ 

‘ The interior of the church preserved all the characteristic sim- ^ 
plicity%nd repose that reigned without. It had no side aisles or any 
architectural display, save an arch of stone leading into the chancel. 
The lettered pavement of the nave recorded, as usual, people various, 
in years and in station ; and as I advanced towards the chancel, on a" 
plain slab of Sussex marble, I found the following foot-worn inscrip- 
tion : — “ Here lyelh the Body of Francis Cheyrel DocV" in Divinity 
who deceased May 22^‘‘ an: dom : 16G5.” 

‘ How much at variance with my feelings, and with the spot where 
1 stood, were the rceollections that came to me of the times and cha- 
racter of this extraordinary man, the most leading and violent of the 
Presbyterian clergy ! After a life in which bis mind became over- 
wrought and disordered by furious engagements and fanatic contro- 
versy, he retired, it seems, to this quiet village on the Restoration. 
Stripped of his lucrative preferments, and Avithout any scene for the 
exercise of liis excited passions, he sinks to rest in this most peaceful 
spot. As the la^L nays of Chillingworth were harassed by the irrita- 
tions and unfeeling importunities of (’hcyriel, and tlie quiet of his 
grave broken by CheynePs violent behaviour, so, in seeming contrast, 
did the kindness of Providence alToid a retreat so remarkably undis- 
turbed as this village in which to pass the serious and sorrowing days 
of his last sickness, and gave to his graA^e that peacefulness and still- 
Avhich he had so sadly violated at another’s. 

“ Here, to his cure, did liealing Nature bring 
TJiis restless spirit of a fevered age, 

Whose fiery mind, o'erwrought with zealot rage, 

Had need of all her gentlest quieting ; 

She strove his closing life from pain to save, 

And j)laced tlie i)eace lie wanted round his grave.” 

‘ The chance] of a church is always the spot that makes ns ac- 
quainted Avith the ancient and lordly possessors of the manor, the 
mysterious devices of their lieraldry, and the rich memorials of their 
sepulture. On tlie northern side, Avitliiii the rails of the altar, stands 
the tonih of one of the Shirley family, tliL? possessors first of this pro- 
perty in the age of Elizabeth, and the more ancient possessors of 
other and more ample domains in another part of this county, inhe- 
rited by marriage from the Lords de Braose, to Avliom the Conqueror 
gave sucli rich possessions in Sussex. In them the lofty and coura- 
geous spirit of noble ancestry shone forth in the romantic lives of the 
“ Three Brothers,” Avhose travels and adventures in the reign of 
James I. are remarkable even in the history of the times, and in the 
history of Sussex should form a little Odyssey, to which all the poetic 
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and distinguished spirits of the county might well look up, and be 
proud of. The next descendant of their house, in the succeeding 
reign of Charles, was also first and foremost to sacrifice his estate in 
the cause of loyal and boble feeling; while , this smaller portion of 
their property only remained to them afl^r ihose turbulent and dis- 
tressing scenes were over, and the fate, of the then possessor, on 
viewing the wasted strength of his ancient patrimony, is still pre- 
served in a rustic distich : — 

Shirley of Preston 
- Died for the loss of JVislon'' 

* At the Restoration they received a baronetcy, as a testimony of 
royal gratitude, but only two Shirleys afterwards lived to endure the 
enfeebled splendour of the liouse, when the male branch and the 
baronetage became extinct. The tomb in the chancel is that of the 
uncle of the three travellers, where, in tlie centres of rich quatre- 
foils, are the shields of the family and its alliances. The monument 
is simple and elegant in its construction ; and it is impossible to see it, 
as it is placed in the church, without feeling it to be a symbol of that 
union of the church and state, of that gentility and noble bearing, 
connected with religious obedience, against which fanatic vehemence 
and vulgar error cherished such a hatred, and waged so destructive a 
warfare. The graves of Cheynel and the Shirleys, indeed, so near tc 
each other, are constant and striking souvenirs of the history of the 
respective parties, and of the dispositions which they represent. 

‘ On the southern side of the communion-table, and opposite to this 
tomb, are three beautiful stone seats placed in the wall, separated by 
slender shafts, and canopied with mouldings, used by the officiating 
Catholic clergy as places of rest during the inttrval of the services 
or when particular anthems were singing, or for those wliose turn 
duties at the altar Avere not required. Their varying heights mark 
their appropriation to the differing dignities of the priests — namely, 
the celebrant^ deacon^ and sub-deacon; and their number, as well as 
graceful construction, implies how well provided this little village was 
with ministers of religion. This, indeed, its name (Priest-ton), as 
well as its history, would lead us to expect ; for it was always attached 
to the monastery at Chichester, and, in ancient writings, is named 

Preston Episcopi,'* or Bishop’s Preston, and, no doubt, received 
many liberalities and benefits beyond other churches, from belonging 
to a rich' establishment, and having ecclesiastical proprietors and 
patrons. The- same connexion will lead us, perhaps, to account for 
the origin of another decoration Avhich this village church was lately 
found to possess. In removing some Avhitewash and plaster from the 
eastern wall in the nave, the whole of it was found to be covered with 
various paintings of an early character, Avhich, from costume of dress, 
and from other minute but explicit indications, have been ascertained 
Jto be of the reign of Edward I.’*' They stand, therefore, among the 

* See ‘ The Archieoloj^ia,’ vul. xxiii., No. XVII., for a letter from Mr. Townsend 

tp Mr. Hallain, in which he gives a fuller description of these interesting paintings, 
with coloured engravings. earliest 
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earliest works of English art, and display all the characteristics pecu*i 
liar to that style and period, when the artists, uninstructed in the 
mechanical part of drawing, displayed stiffly and imperfectly that 
beautiful simplicity and graceful conception of form which their ima* 
ginations so richly possessed. Their works have, therefore, an excess 
of ideal character about them, which is not fairly criticised by com- 
paring it with designs of the present day, in which an accurate adhe- 
rence to the actual forms of life is the object and the praise. Unsup- 
ported by such considerations, these paintings would be open to 
criticism and commonplace objections. Yet is the principal subject, 
namely, the murder of “ Thomas h Beckett,” very well composed^ * 
and with exact historic accuracy ; the four knights — Tracy, Fitzurse, 
Morville, and Brito, in tlieir proper order and attitudes. The latter, 
turning his head away, and reluctantly drawing his sword, is quite 
conformable to the declaration of a contemporary writer, as he seems 
to have been unable to strike his blow, without first quieting his 
reproving conscience, by finding out some remote excuse for it — 
namely, that Becket had done an iinkindness to the king*s brother, 
in whose service the kriiglit was, or once had been retained. The 
priest, whose arm is extended to protect the archbishop, is a very 
graceful figure ; and there is an expression of submission and resig- 
Jiatiori in his opposition very happily expressed. The other figures 
.are tliose of Christ, St. Catherine, St. Margaret, and St. Michael, 
with his scales, weighing the souls of tlie departed. ITcnv impres- 
sively must all this variety of imagery, thus displayed to the gaze 
and imagination of the common people, have instilled into them the 
various lessons they were adapted to teach ! How especially power- 
ful this public and pictorial record of Bccket’s martyrdom was for 
preserving a spirit of firmness against all regal and civil encroach- 
ments upon the cliurch, was manifest from the long proclamation 
issued by Henry Vlll., defaming the cliaracter and motives of the 
prelate, and commanding all pictures of him to be erased from the 
walls of every church and chapel throughout the kingdom. The sove- 
reign knew well that wliile Becket’s intrejiid character was held up to 
their view, new champions would he continually called up by it to 
resist his unjust spoliations of the church. 

‘ AVhile reflecting upon these amusing methods of appeal to the 
senses and feelings of former worsliippers, I prepared to take my 
leave of this village church ; and as 1 g.ave a last view, and my eye 
ranged around the other walls of the building, I was delighted to find 
that they also were not altogether bereft of ornament, and that tlie 
hand of more recent piety had not left them hare and neglected. 
With a simplicity and humility of power, they held up in unobtrusive 
gentleness the admonitory words of Holy Scripture ; each text, within 
its little ornamental scroll, dedicating and sanctifying most appro- 
priately the spot where it was placed. Over tlie door was advice for 
the consideration of those who had entered thoughtlessly and irreve- 
rently ; — 


Keep 
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' " Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of God, 

And be nioTe. ready to hear than to give the sacrifice of fools. 

For they consider not that they do eviU* — Eccles. v. 1. 

And over the pulpit were the words of delig^ht and thanksgiving for 
its cheering proclamations: — 

“ How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the 

Gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of good ihings .^^ — 

.^^Romans X. 15. 

These intellectual and inward addresses to the reason and under- 
,.8tanding of the people, allhough making a less striking appeal than 
their ancient pictorial neighbours, yet came upon me with a touching 
simplicity, and a more enduring strength, in character with the hour 
that cometh and now is, when the worshippers shall worship in spirit 
and in truth.* — Townsend, pp. 3G — 44. 

The verses, on the grave 6f Clieynel are, \ve suppose^ Mr. 
Townsend's own ; — but if he had never written a line of verse, 
tire passage which we shall next extract would have proved him 
to be a poet as W'eli as a plnlosopher. Wc transcribe it, however, 
chiefly from our hope that it may chance to catch the eye of some 
of those persons not indiftereiit to the vital interests of religion, 
who have allowed themselves to imbibe the suspicion that the 
parochial clergy of the cliurch of England are incapacitated by the 
very elegance of their tastes and attainments for carrying a hearty 
sympathy into their every-day ministrations among the humblest 
of the people. The essay from which we quote is entitled ‘ The 
Sabbath ;* — 

‘ That business and labour almost unceasing are characteristic oi 
every class of society in England cannot, I believe, be gainsaid. We 
are all very busy, enterprising, full of engagements and occiipationfs ; 
the spirit oftiade has drawn into its never-resting course every temper 
of mind and every order of the people — the over- wrought statesman, 
lawyer, author — the long and severe day of the mechanic — and raged, 
even unto death of body and soul, among the poor of the factories. 
This aspect of the nation, everywhere intruding its restless energies 
upon our notice, leads the mind to consider and to feel strongly the 
virtue and blessedness of iip:st, and the wisdoih of the Jewish polity 
which so remarkably commanded and enforced it. That this precipi- 
tancy of life among us is a great cause and consequence of unsound 
knowledge, mediocrity of arc and character, and of vulgar and unhappy 
feeling, I am well persuaded.’ — ibid,, p. 63. 

‘ Could some moral atmosphere be spread about Christian England 
that would uplift and retain the holy and refreshing dews of her sab- 
bath days, so that they might fall and shed some little sprinklings of 
coolness upon the restlessness and fever that absorb so exclusively 
all the intervening ones, how gradually then would there find its way 
' among us, in the place of our own multiscience, that simpler and 
^ietd* wisdom whose nature is pure and peaceful,’* and which 

imposes 
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imposes upon its servants “ a light burden’* and an “ easy yoke.** 
Health and joy would he seen in the infant prisons, or rather la^ar* 
houses, of our manufactories ; and a more cheerful and happy spirit 
soon enliven the exhausted sensibilities of our agricultural poor, The 
attainment of this blessing among our once healthful and wairn-t 
hearted peasantry, by easing a little the shoulder from the burden, 
has been but little spoken of, though felt to be desirable by those 
who are dwelling among them. I would gently advocate it by select- 
ing a remote and pleasing, rather than a near and more painful pic- 
ture in illustration. 

‘ The village churches in which my lot has appointed me to be the 
weekly instructor are about two miles apart; and, as I journey on 
the sabbath from the one to the other, many of iny flock usually pre- 
cede their shepherd to the neighbouring edifice of prayer and in- 
struction. It was on a stormy and unquiet morning in July that I 
started from the jiiirsonage to j)erform Jirst service in the adjoin- 
ing parish; and, having ascended a hill which overlooks the open 
country directly to the village, I was surprised to observe not one 
rustic pilgrim travelling the road before me, wliich the gloomy and 
untranquil character of the dgy might in jiart, though hardly without 
one exception, have accoimtecl for. As 1 arrived at a barn, a abort 
distance from the chinch, I belield, on a bed of clean straw, snugly 
sheltered from the wind, tw’o peasant hoys of my village, the one 
about ten, the otlier fourteen years of age, w’ho, liaving waited awliile 
for my arrival, had hotli fallen aAvay into a mo'-t profound and all- 
absorbing sleep. The spirit had been willing and obedient to tlie 
duties of the day, but the body weak; and, as I was gazing on llie 
simple and innocent expression written upon their tliin, labour-worn 
faces, I bethought me of the many hours of tlieir occupations — their 
poor fare — their iinafTectionate task-masters ; how' great was the stock 
of piety, patience, contentment, and submission, that would be needful 
to recruit them for another six days of servitude. I A the myste- 
rious aspect of sleep, it seemed tome as if they had been sensible how 
inadequate, in their weakened condition, the spiritual support must 
be that any human ministration could aftbrd, and had, therefore, re- 
signed their whole and enfeebled being at once and totally into the 
hands of its great Creator, to re-animate it wdth freshened powders of 
hope and cheerful endurance ; thus receiving from the Almighty ap- 
poiiiter of sabbatic rest himself, the recovery of their worn and weary 
nature. They appeared removed from all sympathy with this world/ 
its ever-pressing burdens and its unvarying toil, and to be taken 
awhile to abide in tranquillity and ease, as if the soul were carried 
away in order to be baptized, refresbehed, and strengthened, in the first 
and mysterious fount of life and happiness ; and, as I gently uttered 
my blessing over them, I could "not but feel they bad not neglected 
the sabbath of the Lord their God, but that with Him they bad 
rested and kept it holy.* — ibid.^ pp. 65 — 67 . 

Mr, Townsend's essays, entitled ‘ Winchester/ ^ The Manor 

House/ 
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House/ ‘Cathedrals,’ ^Tlie Holidays,’ *The Speeches at St. Paul’s 
School/ and ‘ Eton against Winchester/ are written in the same 
chaste and flowing style, and illustrate, with equal eflect,the breadth 
and softness of this amiable man’s benevolent sympathies with young 
and old, high and low, rich and poor, and the modest contentment 
of spirit in which he has devoted a richly cultivated mind to the ill- 
paid labonri' of an obscure situation. But' we must, not, by going 
more largely into his prose, leave ourselves no I'ooj^ for any spe- 
cimens of his very graceful verse. It all bears the stkmp of strong 
natural feelingj and, that our paper may be throughout biogra^ 
phiculf we select a few pieces in which the gentle recluse has, 
however unconsciously, fixed his own features. 

‘ Jacob and Racuel. 

‘ “ Seven years of toil Rachel thou shalt pay ! ” 

The, Patriarch Jacob cheerfully complies, 

Andlfears the frost hy night, the sun by day, 

** With sle?p' Jwarce resting on his weary eyes. 

• Still, blest with Rachel’s presence, there was joy, 

“ As a few days” the exacted period jiass’d, 

Hopes less remote each closing year employ, 

And sweet possession was to crown the last. 

‘ “ 'j'ho* few and evil were the Patriarch’s days/’ 

Yet here did care one softened grief impose, 

For love requited many ills repays, 

And promised comfort soothes his present woes. 

‘ Full many a breast lovo^s deeper pains in fold^ 

On them nfflictiotds heavier hand is laid, 

Loving that heauhj they must ne'er behold. 

With all the heart's affections ilnrepaidJ — p. 34, 

‘ Sonnet. 

‘ Dismissed from all that favoured love enjoys, 

And hope of fond return for ever fled, 

Now sinks the heart to human interest dead, 

And solitude her ivitliering power employs ; 

Since then my home bereaved is of joys, 

^ These prisoned ring-doves through my bower shall spread 

The voice of true affection, that shall wed 

The thought to love, thaf never change annoys ! — 

, Vain was the wish — awhile they cheer the sight, 

But soon my lone unsocial state descry ; 

Then like to flower that feels '^ngedial blight, 

* Their joy and beauty lost, they droop and die ; 

E’en as the meek and virtuous soul, opprest 

By ruder natures, finds the grave its rest.’ — p. 35 . 


‘ Sonnet. 
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‘ Sonnet, 

Wfitten on the Doions^ near Brighton. 

* Dimmed by the distance and the hazy sky. 

On ocean’s furthest verge a vessel lay ; 

Long had I watched it on its gentle way, 

Till now, scarce seen, it faded on the eye : 

Wedded in thought and varying sympathy, 

^ I bpmniuned with the souls it did convey. 

And kind affection’s and hope’s cheering ray 
Sen^ o’er the waters, with compassion’s sigh.— 

How little thought the solitary crew, 

’Mid the lone ocean, of a friendly care, 

Whose eye and heart still held them in its view. 

And breathed for^them a supplicating prayer : 

Nor knoweth man what love his steps attend, 

What unseen being is his guardian friend.' ^ 

It is not too much to say that the fore||^ing sonnet would have 
done honour to Mr. Wordsworth; nor arc we* afraid to say the 
same of the following one — 

* On vimiiig St, PauPs from Blackfr tars' Bridge, 

* Rising o’er smoke, like wreaths from altars sent, 

God’s glorious temple meets the aue-struck gaze, 

And o’er the boundless city fiee conveys 
Feelings sublime of power pre-eminent ; 

Nor in transcendent loftiness content, 

But wide and massive its bold form displays. 

Like a dark mountain’s strength, which evening’s rays 
Of clouded twilight blacken and augment ; 

While, from its western turret, o’er the stream, 

Time sends his solemnly impulsive sound, 

In bursts of murmuring grandeur floating round, 

Awakening folly from her fevered dream ; 

And o’er the sinful city, towering high, 

Speaks the bright cross in silent majesty.’ — Towtisend, p, 81. 

With this noble sonnet we leave Mr. Townsend, who (as we 
have just heard with a regret in which our readers will partici- 
pate) is no longer curate of his dear Preston; but we must not, 
close our paper without one quotation more from Mr. Rose’s 
Epistle to Mr. Frere. It shall be from the latter part, in which 
he gives us a Brighton winter-piece^ — 

‘ Speaking of hills and nibbling flocks that graze 
Their russet lawns, 1 spoke of halcyon days ; 

When the sloop rides without the rocky ledge, 

Or safely sails on ocean’s utmost edge ; 

When his quick song the mounting skylark sings, 

And marks its merry time with quivering wings. 
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But even when this music of mid sky 
Is mute, and inland screaming sea-fowl fly; 

Who, shrieking pitifully, seem to call 
For help, and shelter from the coming squall, 

Which overtakes them, wheeling left and right. 

And blots heaven, sea and land, with sudden night ; 

Even when hollow winds are howling, when 
The city pleases and the hum of men, 

Our streets are warm; and neighbouring woodland weald 
Choice fuel for the cheerful hearthstone yield, 

Birch, beech, the “ sailing pine,” or builder oak;” 

And, flying greasy fog and sea-coal smoke, 

We oftentimes may count among our lodgers 
A Holland, Ryder, Hallam, or a Rogers. 

‘ Asses succeed (’tis true) and we've a fresh rush 
Of fools in summer ; yet they're but a flesh -brush ; 

And (if I know you well) would do you good; 

Would goad your spirits, stir your stagnant blood : 

And you and I might groan from dawn to dusk 
At mothers drapedln pink and drugged with musk : 

At her that for a turban leaves her cap, 

And looks like Asia Minor on the map : 

At him that gives — priest, layman, saint, or sinner — 

A chitter- chatter, clitter-clatter dinner; 

And thinks that noise and numbers, port and sherry, 

Might soothe the sad and make the moody merry; 

Whose hireling waiter from hotel or inn 
Grazes your shoulder with cod's tail or fin 
Crude and uncrimped, more flaccid than a roach. 

And sick with sitting backwards in the coach: 

At guests that come to such Amphitryon’s call. 

Whose talk is not of bullocks, but Bengal : 

At non-descripts delivered by steam-packets : 

At fools of fifty with white hats and jackets : 

At men that whistle, and hail those they follow 
Or meet by steyne or street, with whoop and hollo ; 

At male and female Hottentots that block 
Your path, to look at Punch, print, coach, or clock ; 
Mooncalves, whose thumbs are in their breeches* pockets. 
Who stare with eye-balls starting from their sockets : 

At mounted matron in red toque: M. D.’s 
That sip raw shrub and Sfup on toasted cheese : 

• At bawling girls that baiy'the patient moon 
To hoarse piano, pummelled out of tune ; 

• And shameless men that shuffle cards at noon. 

‘ Sometimes (’tis strange ; and I’m at my wit’s end 
To find the cause) things please us which offend ; 

And seeking what offends, a devious path 

Many have trod. In Cambridgeshire or Bath To 
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To fix his home you would think Ansty loth, 

From his Bath-guide ; and yet he lived in both 
Gray too took earth at Granta, though a hater 
Of the dry studies of his alma mater^ 

To endure the sober seniors’ scorn, the noise, 

Nonsense and naughty pranks of drunken boys ; — 

And thus, at strife with the retreat he chose, 

At Brighton dwells your faithful William Rose ; 

Who sings the pleasures and the pains — as best 
He can — of his selected place of rest. 

Nor think it strange if he that home commend 
For pains as well as pleasures, to his friend. 

A preacher* (and he, like a saint of old, 

Deserves the title of the mouth ofgold)\ 

Says, that it steads not body more than soul 
To infuse some bitter in the festive bowl ; 

Which makes the cup so seasoned, when ’tis quaffed, 

A sounder, if less palatable draught ; — 

So I into tlie beverage which I brew. 

Like that brave preacher, cast a branch of rue.* — Rose, p. 14. 

There is much of the Horaiian in this last extract — but perhaps 
more to remind one of the lighter style of Ariosto’s Epistolary 
Satires. Now that Mr. Rose has finished his long labours on the 
Orlando, we wish he would enrich our literature by a translation 
of such of those charming compositions as liave not been so for- 
tunate as to engage the services of his friend Lord Holland. Such 
a task might help to occupy the hours of an invalid — but we hope 
neither it nor any other undertaking will wean him entirely from 
the habit of original composition, more especially in verse. 


Art. VI. — Ilerinneringen nit Japan. Van Hendrik DoefF, oiid 
Opperhoofd der Nedei landers in Japan, op het Eiland Decima. 
Haarlem, J835. Quarto. 

{Recollections of Jaj)an. By Hendrik Doeff', formerly President 
of the Dutch Factory at Decima.) 


A LTHOUGH two 
recently brought 


works upon the Japanese empire have been 
under the notice of our readers, we think 


ourselves warranted in drawing for their use some further infor- 
mation on tlie same subject from; that source which alone can 
supply it, — the contemporary literature of our Dutch neighbours. 
Reviewing Mr. Fischer’s narrative, we made some allusion to 
his account of the Japanese and Dutch Lexicon of the writer now 
before us : — 


‘It 
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• It was (says Fischer) Mr. Doeff's chief employment in the solitary 
Decima, during the war in Europe^ and the occupation of the Dutch 
colonies by the English. For several years, thus separated from the 
rest of the world, without the sight of a sail or the receipt of a dispatch 
from Europe, he devoted to this undertaking his long experience, his 
talents, and his diligence. A combination of circumstances could 
alone make such a task feasible : tlie friendship of the natives, a 
knowledge of their manners and usages, and an advanced instruction 
in the language, all were necessary, and all were his. Above all, 
however, patience and assiduity were requisite, as must appear, when 
we consider that this work, following the Dutch and French dictionary 
of Halma, is illustrated by examples wherever a word of double 
meaning occurs, and comprises an amount of 2500 pages. The ori- 
ginal exists in Japan, but the copy privately written out by Mr. DoefF 
was lost on his return to Europe, by the foundering of the ship in 
which he had sailed. An accident led me to discover the traces of 
this work in 1823, and procured me opportunity for making a copy, 
which, in 1829, 1 brought to a close — but which is less complete tlian 
the original. It is now in the library of the Royal Institution at 
Amsterdam.’ 

'Returning to Europe after nineteen years of arduous service in 
a distant region, during which he appears to have laboured in the 
cause of his country’s political interests, as well as that of literature, 
under circumstances of painful difficulty, Mr. Doeff saw the results 
of his studies, and the curiosities collected during his exile, go 
down ill the Admiral Evcrtseii, from which vessel he had scarcely 
time to save himself and a wife, who survived the catastrophe only 
four days, and carried a promised offspring to the grave. Such 
nave been the labours and the lot of the author of the volume 
now before us, in which, under the title of Reminiscences of 
Japan, he has endeavoured to repair, in some degree, the loss of 
submerged diaries, journals, and other materials for works of 
greater magnitude. We have to regret, not merely as English- 
men, but as labourers in the wide vineyard of literature, that so 
great a proportion of it is devoted to the subject of certain colli- 
sions W'ith our own countrymen. Jt is some consolation for the 
scantiness of his positive additions to our knowledge of Japan, 
that liis opus magnum has been saved to Europe by Mr. Fischer’s 
exertions ; for we can hardly hope that the imperial Library of 
Jeddo will, in our time, become accessible to foreigners, or that 
its rules of admission will appear in the Report of the British 
Museum Committee. Could we even look forward to the time 
which our wise men anticipate, w'hen the beds of existing oceans 
shall have effected an amicable exchange with present continents, 
and when fossil seventy-fours shall engage the attention of future 
Coles and Murebisons, wc could hardly hope that even a semi- 

Dutch 
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Dutch manuscript dictionary, \vhatever might be its propensity 
to descend to ocean’s quietest depths, iirould remain legible to our 
posterity, and we echo Mr. Fischer’s wish for an early edition 
of the treasure he claims to have saved. 

Mr. Doeff^s remarks on the constitution and practice of the 
Japanese government would lead us to attribute to the Sjogfoen 
(or reigning Emperor) more influence and more of persoi:al 
ference in the affairs of administration than was conceded to him 
in the works w'hich we formerly reviewed. He also supplies an 
important defect in those two works, by giving us some information 
as to the mode by which the members of the great council of state 
are elevated to their seat in that assembly. It may be difficult to 
ascertain to what extent the measures and decisions of that assem- 
bly originate with, or are controlled by the sovereign ; but as in that 
body are concentrated all the executive powers of government, as 
every imperial order goes forth under their countersignature, it is 
important to know that they are selected by the sovereign from a 
particular race of the nobility, viz., the descendants of the principal 
supporters of the usurper Jjegos or Daifoesama, on whom the 
title of Gouge was conferred after his death, and from the date of 
whose prosperous usurpation the peace of the empire has been un- 
interrupted. The descendants of those who opposed the establish- 
ment of his power are, on the contrary, excluded from the council. 

The hereditary principle which pervades the institutions of 
Japan is strongly apparent in this mode of organizing the moving 
power of the executive machinery. Investigation, however, usually 
modifies general conclusions. Mr. O’Connell has elicited the fact 
that the Crown of England is elective ; we learn from Mr. DoefF 
that ill Japan a parent may select a successor to office from his 
«:lii]dren, or, being childless, may adopt and invest with his own 
family name the scion of another liousc^ the cliild of such 
adoption being prohibited thenceforth from addressing his real 
parents by that title on any public occasion. The present sove- 
reign has afforded a curious illustration of this practice. His pre- 
decessor had the misfortune to lose his only son, in consequence 
of a fall from a wild Persian horse, an unlucky gift from the gen- 
tlemen of the factory. The prince now flourishing was adopted 
by the bereaved Sjogfoen during his own father^s lifetime. On an 
occasion subsequent to his accession, he addressed his parent in 
public by the accustomed, but forbidden title. The president of 
the council, Matsoe Dairi Isoe no Garni, instantly remonstrated, 
and in so doing was himself guilty of a violation of the rule which 
forbids any one to gainsay or rebuke his superior in rank. He 
immediately quitted the council, placed himself in arrest in his 
own house, and besought his associates in writing to lay the case 
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hef6re the emperor. The latter, by acknowledging his error, fol- 
lowed without hesitation the example of submission to usage thus 
set him by his minister, and soon released the president from his 
voluntary confinement. 

However the powers of government may, in practice, be ap- 
portioned, from the emperor dotvn to the humblest functionary, 
all are subject to that rigid code of usage and precedent which at- 
tained its nnal establishment under the Gonge. Two officers are 
resident at the Court of Jeddo, whose functions would be better 
expressed perhaps by the title of grand inquisitors than that of 
directors of police, which Mr. Doeff applies to them. They are 
charged to watch over, and report the minutest infraction of the 
sacred code even on the part of the emperor himself. Their 
agents are spread through the empire, and especially at the courts 
of the sixty-eight provincial sovereigns, who are under constant 
suspicion of an aspiration to independence, only attainable by re- 
volution. The mode of operation is curious. The spy, usually 
of an inferior class, is dispatched to his post, to remain there till 
he receives a signal of recall, which consists in a report of sonic 
extraordinary occurrence set in circulation by his appointed suc- 
cessor. Whether these posts arc coveted in Japan on the prin- 
ciple which ill our service procures candidates for forlorn hopes 
and judges and governors for Sierra Leone, we do not learn, but 
certain assassination awaits the delected spy. From the province 
of Satsoema, in particular, it is said that none have been known to 
return. The invariable impunity of these murders exhibits a sin- 
gular feature of weakness in the central government and indepen- 
dence in the provincial, but the despotism of usage overrules both. 
A further and formidable check on this independence of the 
governors is, however, to be found in their own compulsory resi- 
dence at Jeddo each alternate year, and the perpetual confinement 
of their wives and children, natural and legitimate, in that city. 
Governors suspected of undue accumulation of wealth are mulcted 
by an ingenious process. The Dairie (or spiritual Emperor) is 
employed to bestow on such a title of honour, accompanied by fees 
of installation, which speedily reduce the means of the receiver of 
the Japanese Garter or Guelph to proper limits. The slightest 
demur would, as Mr. Doeff states, be immediately overruled by 
the assistance of the neighbouring princes, whose mutual jealousies 
he considers as, after all, the main security for that general sub- 
mission which for two centuries has secured the peace of so vast 
an empire. 

Mr. Doeff spends a good many pages on the defence of his 
countrymen from the old imputation, so wittily adverted to by 
Swift in his Laputa, of submitting to trample on the emblem of 

the 
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the Christiao faith. The falsity of the accusation has^ we believe* 
long been acknowledged.^ We think our author less successful 
in relieving his countrymen from all participation in the struggle 
which ended in the extirpation of the last remnant of the votaries 
of Christianity in Japan. That the Contest, indeed* was not a 
purely religious one he shows ; but it is equally clear that the 
Christian remnant was engaged on the side of the revoltei's in the 
bay of Simabarra* and that the Dutch Captain Koekebakkor did, 
in obedience* doubtless, to a very significant request from the 
reigning powers, fire from his vessel some four hundred and 
twenty-five shots on the stronghold of the revolters. To these 
the Zumalacarreguy of the period replied by an arrow, with a 
letter attached, containing the not unnatural interrogatory, whether 
native soldiers were not to be found to subdue him, and whether 
his countrymen were not ashamed to call in the assistance of 
strangers. Koekebakker was allowed hereupon to retire, and 
exempt himself from any share in the final and bloody catastrophe* 
It appears, however, that the ceremony of trampling on the 
cross is still exacted from the Chinese who visit Japan, the Jesuits 
having diffused originally among the traders of that nation a large 
assortment of crucifixes, rosaries, &c. and with their usual zeal 
and ingenuity endeavoured to introduce their missionaries in 
Cliiiiese vessels, liven in the Dutch ships careful search is made 
for all such emblems of Christianity, and books on religious sub- 
jects, Nvhich are taken possession of by the authorities, and only 
restored on the departure of the vessel. The important exception* 
however, is made of bibles and psalm-books. 

Mr. Doeff describes the journey to the capital, which he has. 
performed more than once* in his capacity of president, the only 
individual who is admitted for the one minute's audience to the 
presence of the emperor. The appointment of a Japanese trea- 
surer or purse-bearer for the expenses of the journey, rendered 
necessary by the extortion of the purveyors of horses, proves that 
the family features of the tribe of postmasters are similar over the 
world* wherever unmodified by competition, and that human 
nature is the same on the road from Nangasaki to Jeddo as on 
that between Calais and Paris. The following passage will afford 
some notion of Japanese commercial opulence, and the extent of 
the loss to which it is sometimes subject by fire. Speaking of 
his residence at Jeddo, our author says — 

‘ There is here an extensive dealer in silks, by name Itsigoja, who 
has large establishments besides in all the other great cities of the' 

* >Sir Stamford Kafllus rc|)reseiita the Dutch as themselves the authors of this uii- 
foundUd allegation. Sec his dispatch to Lord Alinto, included in Lad;^ llafiles's very 
interesting Memoir. The three works we have noticed repel it with indignation. 

empire. 
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empire. Any customer who conTeys his purchase to another of these 
cities, Nangasaki, for example, and there tires of his acquisition, may 
give it back and receive the price in full. The wealth of this man 
must be enormous, as the follQiidng will show : During my residence 
at Jeddo there occurred a vast hre, which consumed everything 
within, a space three leagues in length and a mile and a half in 
breadth ; among the rest our lodging. Itsigoja lost his entire shop, 
and a warehouse containing more than one hundred thousand bales 
of silk thread, which loss was unmitigated, for the Japanese know 
nothing of insurance. He nevertheless sent to our assistance forty 
of his servants, who stood us in great stead ^ and on the second day 
he was already actively engaged in rebuilding his premises, paying 
every carpenter six florins per diem.’ 

Mr. DoefF proceeds thus to describe this conflagration : — 

*On April 22, 1806, at about ten in the morning, we heard that a 
fire had broken out about two leagues from our lodging. tVe payed 
little attention to the intelligence, the inhabitants of Jeddo being so 
practised in the extinction of fires ; in fine weather there is generally 
a Are every night, and as this happens seldomer in rainy weather, the 
citizens generally wish one another joy of a wet evening. In this 
instance, however, the Are made rapid approaches, and towards three 
in the afternoon the flame, excited by a strong breeze, broke out in 
four places in our neighbourhood. We had, since one o*clock, em- 
ployed ourselves in packing up our effects, so that we were able to 
take immediate flight, for the danger was pressing. On issuing into 
the street, we saw everything in flames ; there was great danger in 
endeavouring to escape before the wind, and in the same direction 
with the Are. We therefore took a slanting direction through a street 
already burning, and thus succeeded, by following the flame, in gaining 
an open field called Hara. It was studded over with the standards of 
princes, whose palaces had been destroyed, and whose wives and 
children had fled thither for refuge. We followed their example, and 
marked out a spot with our Dutch flags which we had used on our 
journey. We had now a full view of the fire, and never have I seen 
anything so terrific. The terrors of this ocean of flame were en- 
hanced by the heart-rending cries of the fugitivq women and children.* 

This fire, after raging for twelve hours^ was extinguished by 
rain. Fifty-seven palaces of princes were destroyed, and 1200 
persons (among whom was a daughter of the Prince of Awa) 
either burnt or drowned. The young lady met this fate by the 
giving way of the Nipon Bas, a famous bridge in Jeddo, under the 
weight of the flying multitude. * Thin walls of clay, timbers and 
partitions of deal, matted floors, and roofs of shingle, sufiiciently 
account for catastrophes which must far exceed in frequency and 
violence even those of ew York or Constantinople. We cannot 
help thinking that a fire-engine would be the most appromiate 
present the Dutch could make to the government which sets store 

by 
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by their gifts.* It would certainly deserve a better reception than 
the wild Persian horse which broke the neck of an heir to the 
throne, or the elephant, which was once brought to Nagasaki, but 
not being transportable in a litter to Jeddo, was wisely declined 
by the Japanese. 

The relief which such an incident afforded to the monotony 
of a residence at Jeddo, and this emancipation from their state of 
imp^onment, however brief, must have repaid the Dutch for 
some fright and danger, more especially as their new temporary 
residence afforded them a more extended prospect than that from 
the usual abode of the mission. Tliey seem to have received much 
attention and kindness from the authorities. The Governor of 
Jeddo, however, took alarm at the opportunities for observation, 
though not extending to intercourse, which their position afforded 
them. From an outbuilding attached to their residence, they 
could see and be seen by the multitude vriiich, equally curious 
with themselves, was speedily attracted to the spot, and the 
governor sent orders through an interpreter to prohibit any further 
exhibition of their persons. Here Mr. Doefl s knowledge of the 
Japanese code stood him in good stead. The governor had out- 
stepped his province. Tlic Dutch party were in all respects under 
the orders, noi of the Governor of Jeddo, but of him of Naga- 
saki, who altends the mission to the capital, and during its entire 
progress, residence, and return, has the exclusive control of its 
motions. The laws of Japanese etiquette are as impartial as they 
arc strict. Doeff’s appeal to usage was as effectual as if preferred 
hy a native. I'he prohibition was instantly pronounced invalid, 
and their friend of Nagasaki, pleased with their assertion of his 
right and dignity, not only continued to them the enjoyment of 
their interesting prospect, but caused an eminence W'hich impeded 
it to be levelled for their convenience. 

Our author’s description of his audience of the emperor con- 
tains no new particulars. The days which intervened between his 
reception at court and the departure of the mission were made 
fatiguing by the visits of the curious, and the inquiries of the 
savans of Jeddo, especially the physicians and astronomers, who 
during this limited interval of three or four days have access to 
the strangers. The burthen of the former nalurally fell on the 
physician of the embassy, and as the questions had been carefully 
prepared in anticipation, his task w^as not a light one. Mr. Doeff ’s 
situation, however, w'as more embarrassing, for albeit no astror 
iiomer, he had the choice of confessing his ignorance, or of ino- 

* Oxilookinp^ into Abel*s account of Lord Amherst’s Embassy to China, we find ' 
that twQ of these machines were among the presents offered by the British govern-' 
mont t^lhe Chinese sovereign on that occasion. 
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Renting answers to the questions of men able to calculate eclipses, 
and who possess and use a translation of Lalande’s astronomy. 
That eminent man, when from his observatory in the ancient 
H6tel de Cluny at Paris he ^ outwatched the Bear/ little thought 
that his labours would enable his brother sages of Japan to per- 
plex an unfortunate Dutchman. The knowledge of this exten- 
sion of celebrity would not have been ungrateful to the man who 
pronounced himself a ^ ioile ciredpoUr les injures et une epon^^pour 
la louange.^ These visits generally lasted from two till nightfall, 
and were relieved by an active circulation of liqueurs and comfits. 
Mr. DoefF speaks with much affection and regard of the chief 
astronomer, Takahaso Sampei, whose friendship he had subse- 
quent occasion to cultivate, and on whom he bestowed at his 
earnest request the name of Olobius^ as mentioned in our review of 
Mr. Fischer’s work. This person was held in such estimation by 
the government for other qualifications besides those of science, 
that he was sent as commissioner to Matzinai in the affair of Go- 
lowiiin. The first physician of the emperor received in like man- 
ner from our author the name of Johannes Botanicus, under which 
appellation he held for some time a correspondence with the 
learned Mynheer Reinvvardt, then resident at Batavia. This man’s 
grandfather had held an intercourse of the same nature with Thuu- 
berg. It is not unpleasing to trace these links, however slender, 
in the intercoui*se of human intellect, which connects nations so 
distant, and communicates some of the advantages of Eutopeaii 
cultivation to those who repel with contempt from their coasts the 
material products of our industry, and the dangerous benefits of 
oUr commerce. Mr. DoefF positively contradicts the assertion of 
Golownin, that a Dutchman of the name of Laxman had been en- 
couraged or permitted to establish himself at Jeddo. In his three 
visits to the capital Mr. Doeff never heard mention of such a name 
or occurrence, and the whole tenor of Japanese policy, in our 
judgment, sufficiently proves the negative in the case of an alleged 
infraction of law and usage so gross and pal^ble. 

On his return from Jeddo, in 1806, Mr. Doeff, suffering under 
a cholic, underwent the operation of acupuncturation described 
by Koempfer and others as commonly practised in Japan. The 
pain was trifling ; but a slight and temporary alleviation of the 
malady,. how far attributable to imagination it might be perhaps 
hard to decide, was the only result. 

The remaining portion of Mr. Doeff’s volume is almost exclu- 
sively a narrative of events which took place at Nagasaki during 
his residence as president of the factory. Those who peruse it 
will be little surprised at the strong tone of hostility to England 
which pervades its pages. There is one passage in particular, of 
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the conduct of our countrymen^ of which we, on every ground^ 
lament the tragical consequences, and specially on that ground 
which we suspect has supplied a topic of consolation to Mr. Doeff, 
— to wit, that those results have tended to place at further distance 
than ever the prospect of opening. an intercourse between our 
Indian dependencies and Japan. We believe that, from the 
period of 1814, when Sir Stamford Raffles made an attempt of 
this nature on which Mr. DoefF throws some curious lights, no 
actual experiment has been revived in that quarter. We know, 
however, that with that able and excellent man, whose spirit of 
enterprise and talent for execution we should be the last to depre- 
ciate, the project was a favourite one ; his authority is high * and 
the report on the coasting voyage of the Amherst printed for the 
House of Commons in 183^ leads us to suppose that his plan has 
again been contemplated. ^Ve think it a hopeless and dangerous 
one ; and as the ground of this conclusion is borrowed from works 
which in their present shape and language are little likely to 
engage attention in England, we have no scruple in briefly laying 
the principal facts before our readers. 

'riie views of Sir Stamford Raflles, and those who have shared 
them, with regard to Japan, have been founded on circumstances 
not unworthy, we admit, of due consideration. Our accounts of 
that nation haM? been gathered exclusively from the Dutch, whose 
interest it might be supposed would lead them to magnify every 
difficulty and to interpose every obstacle in the way of a nation 
long their enemy and ever their rival in the eastern seas. Various 
circumstances, and especially the recent voyage of the Amherst, 
have satisfied certain persons that something in the way of 
smuggling, bullying, and bribing may be effected on the coasts of 
an empire which in many respects, bears great affinity to that of 
Japan. The failure of the Russian attempt under ResanofF might 
be accounted for by the sanguine on the supposition that the 
neighbourhood of the Kurile Islands and Kainschatka, in this in- 
stance, had induced a^fleculiar jealousy on the part of the Japanese. 
We are satisfied, however, that these considerations are overruled 
by others which, however founded on partial testimony, are borne 
out by all the probabilities of the case, and by every actual occur- 
rence which has come to our knowledge. 

That the English should rank next at least to the Portuguese, 
and equally with the Russians, among the least favoured nations 
in the Japanese code of restriction, or rather exclusion, is but too 
probable. The rumour of our vast Eastern power, and Dutch 
descriptions of the mode in which we had extended and exercised it, 
would justify superabundant caution. The Dutch, during the war 
in which their subjection to France involved them with this coun- 
try, 



try^ were compelled to prosecute , their usual intercourse in Arne-* 
rican hired vessels. . It might at first appear that an incident 
'U'hich accustomed the Japanese to the sound of the English Ian** 
guage^ and some acquaintance with English customsi would be 
favourabler to intercourse vritb the mother country. . The Dutch, 
however, would have risked the continuance of their privileges by 
the expedient, if they had not succeeded in making the Japanese 
comprehend the distinction between the English proper, and the 
English (as they are called in China) of the second chop^stick. 
Once impressed with the distinction between King Jefierson and 
King George, they made no difficulty in admitting American ves- 
sels and crews under the Dutch flag and the usual regulations. 
An American, however, attempting to trade on his own account 
in 1807 was instantly repulsed. The failure of the Russian enter- 
prise in 1804 is well known. 

In 1808 occurred, in the harbour of Nagasaki, that act on the 
part of an English frigate to which we adverted in our former article, 
and of which we must now state our conviction that, if the pro- 
ject of opening a British intercourse with Japan had ever been 
feasible, this incident alone would have blasted it, perhaps for 
centuries to come. We also greatly fear, with reference to the 
future^ that, should any English crew fall into tlie hands of the 
Japanese, they would find themselves, as Englishmen, exempted 
from the benefit of that code of mercy and hospitality in which 
these sturdy rebutters of intrusion embrace the visiters whom 
shipwreck or starvation drives upon their coast, and w'hich has not 
yet we believe been violated, even where that plea of necessity 
was doubtful, Mr, Doeft', bringing under the notice of his rea- 
ders, perhaps under his own, only those circumstances of the case 
which national prejudice and commercial hostility would select, 
endeavours to stamp with the impression of deliberate criminality 
an act, on the part of a British officer, which we consider as a ca- 
sual accident of naval service, creditable to that officer’s zeal and 
courage, and involving no real impeachment of his humanity or 
discretion, though it led to consequences which humanity must 
deplore, and which calm discretion, assisted by an acquaintance 
with Japanese usages, might perhaps have obviated. 

It -was in the October of 1808 that an European vessel under 
Dutch colouis appeared off the coast. The usual Dutch trader 
was expected ; and when the governor of N agasaki requested Mr. 
Doeff, then president, to send as usual two of his subordinates 
with the banjoosts, (the accustomed Japanese officers,) on board, he 
complied without suspicion. The Dutchmen preceding the Ja- 
panese were met by a boat from the vessel. A petty officer of the 
letter desired them in their own knguage to come into their boat. 
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and the Dutchnieti requesting time to Wait for the Japanese officer 
^o' was following, the strangers boarded them with drttwii cut- 
lasses, and forced them on board an English frigate, the Phaeton. 
The Japanese rowed back, and communicated the strange occnr- 
rence which he had witnessed to the authorities. Mr. DoefF thus 
describes the effect of the intelligence:— 

^ In the town everything was in frightful embarrassment and con- 
fusion. The governor especially was in a state of indescribable 
wrath, which fell in the first instance on the two upper banjoosts 
because they had returned without our countrymen, and without 
having learnt, on their own knowledge, to what nation the ship be- 
longed. Before I could ask him a question, he said to me with fury 
in his countenance — “ Be quiet, Mr. President; I shall take care that 
your people are restored.*' The interpreters also assured me of his 
determination in this particular, even at the cost of breaking through 
some law or usage. 1 saw everything was preparing for defence, and 
even for attack, if necessary. The governor now learnt to his con- 
sternation that at the imperial guard-house (situated between the 
Papenberg island and Nagasaki, and at which one thousand men are 
by regulation stationed) only sixty or seventy were forthcoming, and 
the commanders absent. The governor shuddered at the intelligence, 
for he foresaw liis inevitable lot— ;-the knife. Towards twelve came a 
letter Avritten on board by my assistant, Schimel, whose writing I 
recognized, with these words only — A ship is arrived from Bengal. 
The captain’s* name is Pellew ; he asks for water and provisions.” ' 
The president was consulted as to compliance with tins request, 
which he declined to sanction. It was midnight,” he pursues, 
” before I heard again from the governor. His first secretary then 
visited me, and informed me that he had orders to rescue the 
Hollanders. On my questioning him as to the mode, he replied, 
^^Your countrymen have been seized by treachery; I shall therefore 
go alone, obtain admission on board by every demonstration of 
friendship ; seek an interview with the captain, and on his refusal 
to deliver his prisoners, stab him first, and then myself.** The 
president naturally dissuaded him from an enterprise hopeless in 
itself, and dangerous to those he proposed to liberate. The 
governor, adopting the same view, was obliged to interfere to 
prevent the attempt. 

The plan now adopted was to detain the ship till all the vessels 
and forces of the neighbouring princes should be collected for 
attack, and the night passed away in military preparation which, 
as Mr. Doeif says, bore some marks of a want of practice of 
two centuries duration. In the afternoon of the following day, 
Gozeman, one of the detenus, was landed. His report W'as that 
he had been treated with gross insult, andf threatened with death if 
it should turn out that he had violated truth in denying the presence 
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of Butch wsob iu Ibe baitN^r./ The £ugli^.Captaini hoM^eter^ 
having verified hb statement, hy personal inspection in his ovrii 
boat; ultimately sent him on shorO vt^ith the following epistle : 

have ordered my o#n boat tO tet Oozeman on shore, tq procure 
me water and provisions ; if he' dooa not return with such before 
evening, I will sail in to-morrow early and burn the Japanese and 
Chinese vessels in the harbour.’ 

Doeff states that a threat, was added, that unless Gozeman 
should return on board in the evening, witli the provisions, the 
other Dutch prisoner, Schimel, should be hanged without mercy. 
We have vei^ strong doubts as to the accuracy of these statements, 
but none at all that the Japanese were made to believe tiiat such 
threats had been uttered. The governor was unwilling to allow of 
Gozeman’s return to the vessel ; but was persuaded by the presi- 
dent, who considered that measure the only means of securing the 
iiafety of both. He did return on board with the provisions, and 
shortly afterwards the Japanese authorities were enraptured by the 
appearance of both the detenus, which to some of themselves, alas 
not to all ! was a release from the choice between honourable 
suicide, and the lasting infamy of public execution. The Dutch- 
men admitted that, after the arrival of the provisions, they had been 
treated with every civility by the l^glish captain. 

It w^as now the object of the governor to execute, if possible, to 
tlie letter, that passage of his commission which enjoins him to 
detain, till the pleasure of the Provincial Government be known, 
any vessel which commits any act of violence or illegality on the 
coast. The president was again consulted : — 

* I considered,’ he said, ‘ the Japanese as not strong enough to detain 

by force a frigate well armed and prepared, and told them so plainly ; 
but 1 advised them to detain the vessel by other means, long enough 
to permit a number of vessels laden with stones to be sunk in the nar- 
rowest part of the passage, between the Papenberg and the Caballes. 
In thfe course of the next day these might be got ready, and the 
scheme might be executed in the night following. The Japanese 
harbour-master, present at the discussion, demonstrated the feasibility 
of the scheme, and received orders to make all the preparations. I 
warned the governor that the east wind, which had blown for some 
hours, was fair for the Englishman’s escape ; but it was expected that 
he would wait for a further jupply of fresh water, which had been 
promised him. ^ 

* About daylight arrived the Prisce of Omura, at the head of his 
troops, and proposed to the governor to endeavour, with three hun- 
dred boats, riich manned with three rowers, and filled with straw and 
reeds, to burn the frigate. The men were to escape by swimming. 
He bftered to lead the enterprise in person. During this consultation 
the frigate weighed, and sailed out of the harbour with a fresh breeze.’ 

Thus 
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T\m far w pursued tl^e Dutchman’s narratife t, wd .did it 

end here, some of our readers, and' specially those yfhoj Ijlce our* 
selves, take pleasure in the mirthful pages of Marryatt, Cbamier, 
and Glasscock, might think that Uttle harin was done. A. fright- 
ened Dutchman, and an outmt|pd ^governor in petticoats, might 
be considered as excellent dramatis persome for a marine farce ; 
and we might smile at the credulity of the men, who really be- 
lieved that an English officer would execute on their persons a 
threat, for the performance of which be would himself have been 
liable to capital punishment at home. The consequences, how- 
ever, were such as undoubtedly the captain of the Phaeton could 
not have anticipated, and such as he, or any British officer, would 
deplore. Within half an hour of the Phaeton’s departure, the 
governor had redeemed himself from impending disgrace, and bis 
family from an inheritance of infamy, by the terrible expedient 
which Japanese custom dictates on such occasions. The officers 
of the neglected post, to the number we believe of six or seven,, 
follow^ed his example, and at once stabbed themselves in the abdo- 
men. These men w ere under the orders, not of the governor of 
Nagasaki, but of the governor of the province of Fizen, then resi- 
dent at Jeddo ; and that high functionary expiated the delinquency 
of his subordinates by an impri^umGiit of one hundred days. 

Before we dismiss this subject it may be well to advert to the 
circumstances under which the British dag appeared in these 
unfrequented seas. That we were at war with Holland; then a 
dependency of France, it is hardly necessary to mention. Cap- 
tain Pellew of the Phaeton (the second Lord Exmouth), was 
ordered by Admiral Drury, coiiimaiider of our fleets in the 
Eastern seas, to cruise ofl' the Japanese islands, for the purpose 
of intercepting the Dutch traders to Nagasaki. 

Whether a nation which, like Japan, refuses all intercourse with 
the rest of the world may claim all those privileges of neutrality 
for its harbours, which otlier civilized nations have sanctioned for 
their mutual convenience, is a point of international law which we 
are not aware has been formally mooted or decided. We have 
reason at least to believe that Captain Pellew’s instructions con- 
tained no direction on this head, nor any information as to the 
peculiar usages of the people with whom lits mission might bring 
him into contact. With reference to the Dutch, that mission was 
of course couched in the usual formula — take, burn, or destroy. 
After cruising in vain for a montli in tliosd tempestuous seas, the 
captain, thinking that the Dutch traders h^'d probably reached the 
4iarbour, determined to look for them there. The skill and bold- 
ness with which this was accomplished is evident from the Dcitch 
accounts, which also throw light on its hazard and difficulty. 

We 
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those, passage winch id^pate loMm^fai^Ue demeanotir'dlr ex^S'^ 
sions with regard to the Ja^n^j^ vwith w no actuahcoHision 
or iutercouirae took place^^^ On authority wc can further 

state, that the captain, failing to discover Jhe enemydie looked for, 
derir^ the Dutch factors who boarded him, end whom he claimed 
the right to consider as prisoners of war, to represent his vessel to 
the Japanese as an English liulianian, IHie consequences of a 
more accuratevdesignation iiiust therefore rest, lamentable as they 
* were, with those who communicated it to the native authorities. ^ 

Our readers, hov^ever, may[^make what allowance they please for 
Dutch, misi^presentation or exaggeration of the occurrence in its 
details, and we suspect our author’s narrative is not free from either ; 
the facts stated of its^consp^quences have never been denied or 
doubted, and, .are alluded to as notorious in the passage of Sir 
Stamford Raffles’ Memoirs, which contain a brief and imperfect 
.account of his own sii|^sequeiit proceedings in the same quarter — 
’'^hi which ^e ^ball have occasion presently to adveit. Tlie prelude 
was If Messrs. Mcylan and Fischer had 

^iteldils thaf tR' Japafiese #erc |he most forgiving and forgetful 
‘ lAtion of their acquaiuttncc^ we^who know how seldom those 
qualities belong to nations professing a religion which enjoins 
them, might doubt the veracity of these authors. They do tell us 
that viudictivedes^ is a striking feature of their character; and that 
the forgiveness of an injury is considered as a specimen of dis- 
graceful pusillanimity. 

From this period up to 1810, in the spring of which year Mr. 
Doeff made one of his journeys to the capital^ as president of the 
factory, intercourse between Batavia and Nangasaki was 
punctual. It was now destined to a total, injerruption of more 
than three years, the consequence of ina^lm^ war, and our occu- 
pation of the Dutch East Indian posscssidlb ; — 

* No one/ says Mr...DoefF, ‘but a resident of this period at the 
factory can form a conception of our state of mind. Separated from 
all intercourse, close prisoners in a spot which ships scarcely ever 
pass, much less touch at, knowing nothing, guessing nothing of 
events in the remainder bf the globe ; uncertain whether for the next 
. ten or.twenty years, or to tl^ end of our lives, a ship of our country 
would* ever greet our sight; living under the constant inspection of a 
suspicious nation, whichf treating' us it is true with kindness, and 
allowing us to want Tar Nothing which they could supply, could yet 
never consider us as countrymen : this was a sad lot, and sadder 
prospect.’ 

In 1811, the capture and detention of Golownin occurred, and 

the 
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this JftpanesejBiutiiorities paid Mr. 0oeff the .complimeAf df calling 
for hia opinion on the. circumstoncies- of Aat transaction. He 
seems to have done'fais best to recommend merciful counsels, and 
. to smooth the way for the release of the Russian. 

•Our hope/ he continues, ^ Whs how fixed on the year 1812, but alas! 
it passed away without relief, and without intelligence either from 
Europe or Batavia 1 All our provision froin Java was by this time 
consumed;,. butter VWe had not seen since ,1807, (for th^^. ship, the 
Gcede Frouw, had brought us none in 1809.) To the houour;of the 
Japanese, I must acknowl|dge that they. did everything in their power 
to jupply our particular fdeficiencies. .... The police agent or in- 
spector, Sige Dennozen, among others, gave himself much trouble to 
distil gin for us, for which purpose I supplied him with a still-kettle 
and a tin worm which I chanced to possess. He had ,tole**ab]e sue-, 
cess, but could not remove tlie resinous flavour of th^'T^per; the 
corn spirit, however, which he also managed to di&<-'h>(Ss produced 
in perfection. As we had been depriveefof wine since 1807,^with the* 

, exception of a small quantity b/'ought by the Gcede Frouw, he like- 
wise endeavoured to press it for us from the wiW grape of the country, 
but with less succass. He obtained, indeed, a red and.^fehnentea , 
liquid, but it was not wine. I, for my wn part, make^ 

beer. With the help of the domestic di Jftonariea of Chahel and Buys,' 

I got so far as to produce a whitish liquor; with something of the * 
flavour of the white beer (mol) of Haerlem, but Avhich would not keep«. 
above four days ; seeing that I could not make it work sufficiently, 
nor liad I any hope of imparting to it its due bitter, so as tO remain 
longer drinkable.’ 

We sympathize with this unaffected narrative of a Hollander’s 
distresses, liis hopes, and his resources, and we are cheered by the 
picture of Japanese good nature, while we lament over the pitchy 
flavour of the Schiedam of I^agasaki and the perishable excel- 
lence of Doeff’s Eutirer«d)ut further privations and embarrass- 
ments equally nationa^miiiain — 

‘ Our greatest deficiency was in the articles of shoes and winter 
clothing; we procured Japanese slippers of straw, and covered the 
instep with undressed leather, and thus ^draggled along the street. 
Long breeches made we with an old carpet which 1 had by me. 
Thus we provided for our wants as well as we could contrive. There 
was no distinction among us. Every one wbo had saved anything 
threw it into the common stock, and w'Sr thus lived under a literkl 
community of goods.* * 

With the spring of 1813 began the fourth year of their separa- 
tion from the world, and great was their delight in July to witness 
the approach of two vessels bearing the Dutch flag, and hoisting 
a private signal agreed upon in 1809. A letter was brought on 
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shoret announcing the arrivlil of Mt. W. Waardenaar^ forlnerly 
president of the factory^ as commissaryi and Mr. Cassa appointed 
to replace Mr. Doeff as president^ with three assistants or clerks 
on board the second vessel. No suspicion crossed the mind of 
our author I he had himself exceeded by many years the usual 
period of service ; — the reinforcement of clerks was greatly required ; 
Mn Waardenaar was an old acquaintance, friend, and protector. 
.iAn officer clerk of the factory were sent on j^oard; the former 
returned, saying ihat he had recognised Waardenaar and the 
captain, Voortpan, but that appearanc^ were strange on board 
the vessel, and Waardenaar had informed him that he could only 
deliver the papers with which he was charged to Mr. DoetF in 
jiersQii. It was remarked by the Japanese that all the officers on 
board spoke English, and they thence considered the vessels as 
hired Americans. To remove all suspicion, Mr. Doeff went on 
/board. He was received »%ith evident embarrassment by Waar- 
denaar, who handed him a letter, which Doeif declined to open 
till he should return to his residence, whither he was accompanied 
by Waardenaar and his clerk. Tiie letter there being opened, 
presented to the eyes of the astonished president an announcement 
of the mission of the two vessels, and the appointment of Waar- 
denaar as Commissary in Japan, with supreme command over the 
factory, sigped ^ Raffles, Lieutenant-Governor of Java and its de- 
pendencies.* In reply to the question, ‘ Who is Raffles?’ Mr. Doeff 
Was informed that Java was in possession of the English, Holland 
incorporated with France ; and that Waardenaar, togetlier with an 
Englishman, Mr. Ainslie, were appointed by the British goverii- 
ment as Commissioners in Japan,, Doeff’s reply was prompt; 
he refused all compliance with the orders set forth in the letter, 
as coming from the government of a colony in possession of the 
enemy. Waardenaar tried every expedient to shake this resolution ; 
he appealed \o the capitulation of Java, of which, how^ever, he 
could produce no copy, and which, as Mr. Doeff* says, would at 
all events have been unavailing to convince him that Japan was to 
be considered a dependency of Java. 

This bold stroke of Sir Stamford Raffles may be considered by 
many as a favourable specimen of that spirit of enterprise which 
distinguished^ his pr6ceedings to the last ; but, making every 
alloW’atice for the partiality of the account of the transaction 
now before us, wt ^nnot but think that his zeal in this instance 
overstepped bis discretion. Success could only be gained by 
entire acquiescence and collusion on the part of Mr. Doeff, and 
the lives of the two ships’ companies were placed in the hands 
, of that functionary, who by a word could have given them over 

as 
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as Englishmen and enemies to the vengeance of a recently in* 
suited nation. This course he appears at first to have contem- 
plated; for after coolly acquainting bis former friend with the 
circumstances of the situation in which he had placed himself, and 
his own determination to resist the ajppointnient of any nominee 
of England to the chair of the fpietory, he called in the five 
chief native interpreters, and, acquainting them with iht facts, de- 
manded their instant communication of them to the authorities. 
They at once foresaw the terrific consequences of such an an- 
nouncement, and, whether from mere humanity, or apprehending 
that the circumstance of the ships having entered the harbour, 
though by deceptive means, yet unopposed, might include them- 
selves or some of their countrymen in the catastrophe, they paused 
for consideration. Waardeiiaar was known and respected in 
Japan; the .ships bore the Dutch flag; no suspicion that the 
English had a Dutch agent in their' service had yet reached the 
autlioritics. All these circumstances they pointed out to the pre- 
sident, and prevailed on him to keep the secret and retain his in- 
dependent government, formally consenting to take upon themr 
selves the entire responsibility in case of discovery. 

Tile further details of the arrangement, and of Mr. DoeflF's 
measures for turning the transaction to the commercial profit of 
his country, may best be found in the following extracts from a 
document, of which Mr. J)oeff inserts a copy in his work. They 
will also show how comjdetely the perilous nature of their position 
\va3 admitted by the parlies. The act in question purports to be 
an agreement between H. Doeft’, president, on the one side, and 
W. Waardenaar and D. Ainslie, chief surgeon in Batavia, on the 
other. The first undersigned having communicated to the second 
and third his refusal to obey- the instruction of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Java, dated June 4, 1813, (for reasons specified,) 
represents in consequence the dangerous circumstanced in which 
the ships, Charlotte and Mary, with their crews, are placed, in the 
event of his making known to the Japanese (hbvvever indirectly) 
to what nation those ships belong; inasmuch as the said ships 
would be forthwith burned, and all on board massacred, the which 
he (Doeff) could in no wise do anything to prevent, seeing the 
hate which the Japanese have conceived tow^ards the English 
nation — especially since the affair or the J^haetbn, &c. Then 
follow the conditions agreed upon, the pTiiicipal being, that in 
order to prevent all suspicion on the part of the Japanese, the 
entire cargoes of the two ships shall be delivered to Doeff, who 
shall treat them according to the usual practice, and account for 
them to Waardenaar and Ainslie; that the two latter shall under- 
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take; on account of tbejr gov^nmeiit; the deb^ obligations; 
&c. contracted by the factory from j 809 to this year inclusive, to 
be paid out of the produce of jbe^Jbdingi &c. The ships were 
permitted on these conditions to discharge^ their goods and receive 
iheir return in copper under t^e usual regulations. The secrecy 
of the interpreters was su^c^ntly secured by a regard to their 
own safety; and Mr. Doeff^s retention of his functions, and the 
departure of the English agents from their dangerous errand, w^ere 
accounted for on various ingenious pretexts to the satisfaction of 
the Japanese. 

We cannot but concede to Mr. Doeff his claim to total success 
in this struggle, and we innst reluctantly, not merely on his state- 
ment, but on all the probabilities of the case, deny to Sir Stamford 
Kaflies, all claim and pretension to the having in this transaction 
smoothed the way for future intercourse. Pretensions to that 
effect are, in his memoirs and dispatches to Lord Minto, founded 
on the admitted collusion of the five interpreters ; and it is also 
suggested that, though the ships passed in the first instance for 
American, the fact that they were English w'as ascertained by the 
Japanese during their stay in harbour ; moreover that presents of 
English manufacture had been complacently received at court. Mr. 
DoeflT s reply.^to these allegations — viz. that the parties were too 
well aware of their danger to neglect any conceivable precaution 
against discovery; that of the Japanese, the interpreters alone were 
in the secret; and that the presents mentioned as received at 
Jeddo were forwarded in the name of the Dutch government — 
appears to us conclusive. The presents^ he tells us, w'ere repre- 
sented as an acknowledgment for the kindness with which the 
Dutch hfid been treated during the interruption of intercourse. 
Two of them, a clock and an elephant, were refused, — the former 
because ornamented with classical images, the elephant for the 
reason already mentioned. Query, Did those who sent it know 
the relative . positions of Nagasaki and Jeddo Dr. Ainslie 
was in some danger of discovery. It was thought strange that 
Mr. Waardenaar should be attended by an American surgeon. 
Mr. Doeff reminded the Japanese of the Swedish Thunberg, and 
asserted that his . countrymen looked rather to the skill than the 
birthplace of their niedic^^ attendants. At the court of Jeddo 
W^. established, at t|)is period, in great splendour and favour, the 
son of that governor of Nagasaki who, in 1808, had committed 
suicide, in consequence of an English visit. At Nagasaki itself 
the garrison consisted of the troops of the Prince of Fizen, who 
had suffered one hundred days arrest for his imputed negligence 
same affair, and doubtless the friends and relations of the 
* ' other 
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other victims of the transaction wfere extant there', eager for ven- 
geance, and with no conceivable motive for mercy. 

In Sir Stamford RafBes’s own memoirs, indeed, we find that not 
only the prince, but many of the^ principal Japanese, had sworn to 
kill every Englishman that fell i^ their way. We cannot but think 
that Mr. Doeff might have revehgefd^ the insult he suffered in 1808 
by at once obeying the order of Sir Sttoford Raffles, and leaving 
his appointed successor and the English surgeon Ainslie to ex- 
plain as they might to the Japanese the authority under which they 
were appointed. The destruction of the factory, the execution of 
its ofiicers, and the final cessation of all intercourse with Europe, 
would probably have been the consequence, which the prudent 
course adopted by Mr. Doeff appears to have averted. 

Having stated the principal circumstances, and the result of Sir 
Stamford Raffles’s expedition of 1813, we content ourselves with a 
mere brief allusion to the renewal of his attempt in the following 
year, when the Dutch agent Cassa was sent in the Charlotte to 
supersede Mr. Doeff. This attempt appears to have been con- 
ducted with more skill and circumspection than the former, and 
Mr. Cassa succeeded at one moment in bringing over two out of 
the live Japanese interpreters to his interest. Doeff, however, kept 
the vantage ground on which the affair of the Phaeton had placed 
him, and still refused to acknowledge the capitulation of Java as 
affecting the situation of the factory. With the help of his ma- 
jority in the body of interpreters he overruled the minority, and at- 
tained the imperial sanction to his own continuance in office and 
the reshipment of his appointed successor. His difficulties were 
certainly gi eater in this instance than in the former, but his perti- 
nacity equally triumphed. We regret to add that he attributes to 
Sir Stamford Raffles the infraction of some conditions which he 
had stipulated to his own pecuniary advantage on the former oc- 
casion. That he is mistaken in attributing to that excellent man 
any such unw'ortliy mode of punishing him for adherence to his 
country’s interests, w e firmly believe ; but if from oversight or any 
other cause he has really suffered by the non-performance pf such 
conditions, we are satisfied that even at this distant period the 
justice of the English, government would afford him redress. Hp 
opposed and foiled^ us, but he might by a word have procureii 
the destruction of our vessels and the massacre of our coiintry- 

men. , i i 

The president bought his advantage dear. From the departure 

of the Charlotte another dreary interval of cessation of all inter- 
course ensued till the year 1817, when two vessels arrived, bearing 
the welcome intelligence of the restoration of Java to the Dutch, 

and 
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sfcnd having od: ^atd tha author’s friand Jan Cock BiomholF, ap- 
pointed succeed him as presideijt, and at the same time to 
ccmveytdhim the full approbation of his proceedings, and the 
^rder of the Lion of the Netherlands.^ Scarcely less welcome, 
^ter. a nine years’ abstinence, was a supply of butter, and of wine, 
in which they drank to the restoration of the House of Orange. 

Mr. BlomhofF was destined to illustrate the tenacity with which 
the Japanese adhere to their regulations. His arrival, and the 
news of the cessation of hostilities, were hailed with great delight 
by the Japanese, but all his influence and exertions were vain to 
procure from the court of Jeddo, in fovour of his wife and child, 
4 relaxation of the rule which excludes foreign females from 
Decima, not indeed as such, but as coming under the larger cate- 
gory of all persons not expressly necessary for the purposes of the 
trade. ^ No one may laud except for special reason in Japan 
is the maxim of that empire, to which the Dutch are, equally with 
Other foreigners, compelled to submit. 

On the 6th of December, 1817, Mr. Doeff handed over to his 
successor the guardianship of those interests which he had de- 
felAaeJ with so much pertinacity and success. The appendix to 
his narrative is a melancholy one. He embarked for Europe in 
1819, in the ship of war the Admiral Evertsen. She proved not 
sea-worthy, and from the 30th of Marcli to the 8th April was only 
kept afloat hf unremitting exertion at the pumps. The Mauritius, 
the nearest inhabited land, was nine hundred miles distant, two com- 
panions had out-sailed them, and the fate of Troubridge awaited 
them in the same seas. They were saved by an American brig 
when within .sight of the uninhabited island of Diego Garcia; 
but as three hundred and ninety persons were to be transferred 
to this small vessel, none were allowed to take with them their 
effects, and a^few shirts and some papers of small bulk were 
all that our author could save of his collections accumulated 
^ith cost and dili^eiice during his long residence at Decima. 
'The fate of his most valuable manuscript has been already 
mentioned. Half the party w^ere left on the island, the other 
portion, including our author and his wife, sailed for the Mauritius 
9 p board the frieod^y and humane American. His lady died early 
^ tte passage. , * 

It is impossible to dismiss this curious subject without advert- 
ing tb forth in Sir Stamford Raffles’ ^ Memoii*s ’ 

knd mbis own dispatch to Lord Minto, not only as a justification 
of bis measures, but as involving a claim to partial success and an 
IS^ouragement to future proceedings. We find iu his ^ Memoirs ’ 
following passage : — 


‘The 
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* The character of the Japanese it was evident had bean aalijact to 
the misrepresentation which the jealousy of the Dutch had industri*^ 
ously spread over the whole of their eastern possessions. They ap« 
peered to the commissioners to be a race remarkable for frankness of 
manner and disposition, for intelligence, inquiry, and freedom frona 
prejudice. They are in an advanced state of civilization, in a climat? 
where European manufactures are almost a necessary comfort, and 
where long use has accustomed );hem to many of its luxuries.’ 

We know not how far the Batavian colonists may have misre- 
presented the Japanese^'fo' the English governor, but certainly 
their three countrymen whose works we have brought under 
notice most entirely acquiesce in the description thus given by 
men whose authority in itself was worth little, as they had neither 
a knowledge of the language nor opportunity for observation. 
With regard, however, to the assertion that European manufac- 
tures are almost a necessary comfort to a nation which Sir Siam* 
ford Raffles rates at twenty-four, Mr. Eischer at thirty-six millionsjr 
we' must say that the Japanese have satisfied themselves with a 
very small allowance of sndr objects of necessity, and have taken 
very singular methods to inbr^se the supply. 'JFfae fact is, that 
their disposition to luxury and expense in dress, which douBtIbss 
would recommend foreign commerce if once established, is con- 
stantly checked by severe and arbitrary sumptuary laws. 

^ The trade/ says Sir Stamford in his dispatch^ i was just as 
extensive as it suited the personal interest of the Resident to make 
it/ We have seen that the trade was limited and rigidly defined by 
successive orders from Jeddo. Sir Stamford points out the ad- 
vantages to be derived by both parties from British intercourse, 
and to us especially, as a resource in the event of any interruption 
in the trade with China. With respect to the article of tea the 
accounts both of Mr. Fischer and Mr. Doeff'would lead hs to 
doubt whether the produce of Japan wbuld a Substitute 

for that of China. Mr. Doeff describes the decoction in common 
use as villaiious. Mr. Fischer considers the Japanese tea as a useful 
sudorific, but so inferior in flavour to the Chinese af to make its 
success ill an European market very doubtful. Nothing, indeed^ 
can be clearer than that an interchange of commt^ities 
would be profitable .tO' both nations. The Ja^panese . answ^^ 
Russian proposals of a similar nature proves, tipwever, that 
advantages can be appreciated by a nation wnic^ rejects theiB;^ 

‘ With regard to the trade in commodities pf many kinds of 
each may be in want, possible advantage appears, yet we have mar 
tiirely considered and found, that if all our useful commodities we;:^ 
exchanged, w’e might possibly find a deficiency in such of our own 
production, and thus, it would appear as though we knew not how to 

govern 
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govi^m^oiir couhtty. Moreover, it trade be increased there would be 
more occasion for people of the lower orders to transgress the usages 
of:pur count;:y, and thereto we therefore cannot agree. This is the 
in^perial decision, and therefore must the navigation to Japan be no 
more attempted. Signed at Kangasaki-^NAMGO Bolugna (with a 
great rpd seal attached).’ 

We have said and quoted thus much in deference to an authority 
so justly respected as that of Sir Stamford Raffles ; enough, we 
trust, to show that we do not lightly or irreverently venture to 
criticise the speculations' of such a man. His reputation is one 
which can suffer no sensible diminution by an impeachment of 
his reasonings on a particular subject, treated by him with that 
ardour in his country’s service which belonged to his character. 
!(}e seems to us to have failed to perceive that the very qualities 
of superiority, for which he gives just credit to Japan, opposed 
an impenetrable obstacle to his views ; that meanness^ ignorance, 
corruption, and cowardice, may justify by the result the aggres- 
sion they invite, but that courage and intelligence are not rashly 
to be insulted or tampered with, and that a spirit of independence 
may be proof against the trivial impulses of curiosity and the 
more degrading motives of gain. Neglecting these considera- 
tions, he argued that because the Japanese, by a fortunate acci- 
dent, had forborne to close an intercourse with a nation which 
submitted to purchase its continuance by abject submission and 
humiliation, they w'ould break through the most sacred laws 
and usages of their empire, sanctified by antiquity, and rigidly 
enforced by a strong executive, to admit one by which they had 
been threatened and insulted, and w'hich was only known to them 
by partial and malignant statements of its power and ambition, 
illustrated by a calamitous example. We are as anxious as Sir 
Stamford Raffles could be for the ubiquity of our flag and the 
expansion of our commerce. For ourselves, indeed, being neither 
governors, merchants, nor missionaries, we have no higher motive 
than that which actuated the Fatima of the nursery tale, in sighing 
for a peep into tl^e blue chamber of the eastern sea. That motive 
of curio9ity is a,, strong one. But the key of British enterprise 
which has unlocked the treasure-chambers of the world has no 
power when applied to the steel-clenched postern of Japan. It 
Ifaslieen shivered in the attempt, and there is blood on the frag- 
ments. We shot^Id be sorry to learn that the directors of Eastern 
enterprise, undeterred by former failures, or inspired by a few 
paltiy successes on the maritime frontier of China and its cor- 
rupted dependencies, were about to renew experiments on Japan, 
^pthing, we are satisfied, can be more unwise than to argue 
"Ti;o|n Chinese or Corean premises to Japanese conclusions; 

nothing 
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nothing more wanton and unprofitable than to risk^ by any attempt 
to force an intercourse^ the disruption of the last link which yet 
connects that singular country with the European family. Some 
great and sweeping revolution must disorganize her government^ 
and obliterate her institutions, before we can approach her coasts 
ill any other guise than that of invaders of an unoifending, we 
wish we could add unoiFended, nation. 


Art. VII . — Ilistcry of the War in the Peninsula, ^c. By 
Lieut.-Colonel W. F. P. Napier, C.B. Third Edition. 4 vols. 
8vo. London. 183.^. 

TN our last Number we carried our observations upon Colonel 
Napier^s History to the period when the Portuguese govern- 
ment was reinstated, on the expulsion of the French army under 
Junot. in doing so, we adverted to the following important 
defects in the work. First, an undue bias of partiality towards 
the French, and a bins of a diametrically opposite nature 
with respect to the Spaniards. Secondly, an infusion of bitter 
party prejudice against the then existing government in England. 
Thisdly, much distortion of facts and unfairness of colouring in 
the representation of events, as well as in that of the characters 
and motives of individuals. And, lastly, mistakes so considerable 
with regard to transactions in which the author's own countrymen 
were concerned, and British troops were engaged, as must detract 
greatly from tlie credit which can be allow'ed to the statements given 
of other details, the sources of which are much less accessible to 
scrutiny, although liable to no small degree of suspicion. We 
shall now accompany Colonel Napier in his further progress. 

‘ Thus terminated what may be called the convulsive struggle of the 
Peninsular war,* — vol. i.'p. 270. ^ 

We cannot agree with Colonel Napier in this observation. 
There were two periods at least subsequent to that here men- 
tioned, which deserve much more to be regarded as periods of 
convulsive struggle in the contest. The first of these is the period 
when N apoleon was recalled from the Peninsula in the month of 
January, 1809, by an impending w^ar with Austria, which may be 
truly said to have dragged the lion from his prey. And the second 
is that of the autumn of 1810, when the foresight, the firmness of 
mind, and the military skill of Lord Wellington, first checked the 
advance of Massena at Busaco, and then closed his prospects of 
success by the lines of Torres Vedras. But although we must 
refuse to Colonel Napier the faculty of discriminating with judg- 
ment 
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tBimt the relative importance of these epoehs in the war, we 
readily concede to him consistency in party prejudice, when he 
tells us— 

^ The English cabinet was, indeed, sangtii^e, and resolute to act, yet 
the ministers, while anticipating success in a preposterous manner, 
displayed little industry, and less judgment, in their preparations for 
the struggle ; nor does it appear that the teal freedom of the Penin- 
sula was much considered in their councils. They contemplated this 
astonishing insurrection as a mere military opening through which 
Napoleon might be assailed, and they neglected, or rather feared, to 
look towards the great moral consequences of such a stupendous 
event, — consequences which were, indeed, above their reach of policy : 
they were neither able, nor willing, to seize such a singularly propi- 
tious occasion for conferring a benefit upon mankind. It is, however, 
certain that this opportunity for restoring the civil strength of a long 
degraded people, by a direct recurrence to first principles^ was such 
as had seldom been granted to a sinking nation.* — p. 272. 

Colonel Napier appears in this passage more as apolitical par- 
tizan and theorist, than as an historian, and lie is soentirel y engrossed 
by his own parly animosities, and his own crude speculations, that 
the reader may look in vain for a true account of things as they 
were. The Spaniards had not applied to Britain to interfere in 
their internal affairs. On the contrary, they had besought her 
to assist them in repelling the unwelcome interference of the 
French emperor. The ambition and the perfidy of Napoleon, 
although attempted to be concealed under the pretext of political 
regeneration^ had not escaped the discernment of even the most 
illiterate peasant in Spain ; and the indignation with which that 
whole people instantly resented and opposed the intrusion had 
obtained for them the unanimous applause and the cordial sym- 
pathy of the British nation. Y et Colonel Napier imputes to the 
English ministers a lack of wisdom, and a neglect of the real free- 
dom of the Peninsula, because, satisfied with such a strong and 
intelligible bond of connexion between the two countries, they 
dijd not busy tliemselves witli theoretical speculations, which must 
have disturbed that harmony of feeling and paralyzed that unani- 
mity and energy of action, which it was their duty to cherish and 
to promote both in Britain and in the Peninsula. But it is not 
difficult to dij^over that Colonel Napier’s schemes, whether for 
the guidance of ministers in the cabinet, or of generals in the field, 
partake very little of what is called practical wisdom. 

We are at a loss, we confess, to conjecture w'liat other opening 
military opening^ coxAd have been available against the 
power of Napedeon. It was his military strengtli which bad sub- 
dued 
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dued and which stilkoverawed the continent^ and it was that which 
enabled him to assail the interests, and aim at the overthrow of 
Britain. Military opposition could alone contend against or eX'*' 
haust that strength, and none had yet appeared so likely to do 
either as the spontaneous rising of the nations of the Peninsula. 
As for * a direct recurrence to first principles ^ all we need say is, 
that the experiments in that way which had been made in France 
had not yet recommended themselves by their results either to 
British statesmen or to the Spanish people. 

After giving his view of the coincidences and the diversities 
which exhibited themselves in the character and in the conduct of 
the Portuguese and ot the Spaniards, Colonel Napier proceeds as 
follows : — 

‘ It was aifirmecl and believed, that from every quarter enthusiastic 
multitudes of the latter were pressing forward to complete the de- 
struction of a baffled and dispirited enemy ; the vigour, the courage, 
the unmatched spring of Spanish patriotism, was in every man's 
mouth ; Napoleon's power and energy seemed weak in opposition, 
Few persons doubted the truth of such tales, and yet nothing could be 
more unsound, more eminently fallacious, than the generally enter- 
tained opinion of French weakness and of Spanish strengtli. The 
resources of the former were unbounded, almost untouched ; those of 
the latter were too slender even to support the weight of victory ; in 
Spain the whole struelure of socieiy was shaken to pieces by the violence 
of an effort which merely awakened the slumbering strength of France/ 
— vol. i. p, 271. 

It is painful to see how perseveringly Colonel Napier labours, 
by the distortion of facts, by sophistical reasoning, by cold calcu- 
lation, by sarcasm, ami by insinuation, to check any feeling in his 
readers in favour of the Spaniards. He cannot endure that they 
should have drawn the sword and flung away the scabbard, with- 
out paying any regard either to the great abilities, to the numerous 
armies, or to the well-supplied arsenals of their adversary. And 
be is nearly as much dissatisfied with his own cx)iu]tryDieii for 
having uniti^ themselves without hesitation to the cause of justice, 
however feeble, instead of being appalled by the array of almost 
unbounded resources and unlimited power which appeared on 
the side of her opponent. As for the paradoxical statement, 
that the resources of a great country, and the strength of eleven 
millions of people, * were too slender even to support the weight of 
victory/ it is scarcely deserving of notice. And the same remark 
might apply to the assertion, that the structure of society in Spain 
was shaken to pieces, whilst the slumbering strength of France 
was merely awakened, were it not tliat we must reproach the 

historian 
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historian with having omitted to explain in what respect society 
was broken to pieces in the one country, and of what nature 
the slumbers of the strength of the .other had been for ten years 
preceding the period of ^ich he has undertaken to narrate the 
transactions. 

After a long and violent tirade against the conduct of the 
Spanish generals and provincial juntas, subsequently to the victory 
at Bajlen, Colonel I^apier thus notices King Joseph's evacuation 
of Madrid : — 

. * The argument to be drawn from this state of affairs is conclusive 
against the policy of Joseph’s retreat. Without drafting a man from 
tte garrisons of Pampeluria and St. Sebastian — without interfering 
with the moveable columns employed on the communications of 
Biscay and Navarre — that monarch drew together about fifty thousand 
good troops, in twenty days after he had abandoned his capital.’ — 
ol i. p. 286. 

We do not feel much interested in supporting the militarv 
reputation of King Joseph against Colonel Napier's critici.mis, 
but it appears to us that the latter does not argue very logically 
in this instance, for the very circumstance which enabled Joseph 
to assemble 50,000 men was his abandonment of the capital. 
Had he continued at Madrid, oiie-half, at least, of the above force 
must have been allotted to the protection of the line of comir uni- 
cation between the capital and the £bro. And if we advert to 
Napoleon’s anxiety on that head, previously to the battle of Rio 
Seco, and to the diminution of the French force in Spain, and the 
increased means rendered disposable on the part of the enemy by 
the capture of Dupont, we shall not be* disposed ^to think the 
above allotment more considerable than was necessary for that 
purpose. 

The third chapter of Colonel Napier’s third book opens as 
follows : — 

‘ Nappleon, surprised and chagrined at the disgrace which, for the 
first time, his armies had sustained, was yet nothing dismayed by a 
resistance which he had early contemplated as not improbable. With 
a piercing glance he had observed the efforts of Spain, calculated the 
power of foreign influence in keeping alive the spirit of resistance, 
and assigning a just value to the succours which England cQuld afford, 
foresaw, the danger which might accrue, if he suffered an insurrection 
of peasants, which had already dishonoured the glory df Ms arms, to 
attain the consistency of regular government, to league with pow'erful 
nations, and to become disciplined troops. To defeat the raw levies 
which the Spaniards had hitherto opposed to his soldiers was an easy 
matter, but it was necessary to ermh them to aiomsiiXhaX a dread of 
baa invincible power might still pervade the world, and the secret in- 
fluence 
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fluence of his genius remain unabated. , The constitution of Bayonne 
would, he was aware, weigh heavy in the scale against those chaotic 
governments, neither monarchical, nor popular, nor aristocratic, 
nor federal, which the Spanish revolntidh was throwing up; but 
before the benefit of that could be felt by the many, before he coUld 
draw any advantages from his moral resources^ it was necessary to 
develop all his military strength.’ — p. 318 . 

This passage affords renewed evidence of our author’s extraor- 
dinary proneness to self-contradiction. Here we are told that 
Napoleon was surjmsed and chagrined, although we have been 
repeatedly informed before — and, indeed, find it confessed in the 
same sentence — that he had foreseen and calculated everything. 
Here he is said to have found it an easy matter for his soldiers to 
defeat the raw levies which the Spaniards had hitherto opposed 
to them, although the reason assigned in other places for the oc* 
easionrd surcesses of the Spaniards has been, that ‘ the French 
army was itself to be considered as a raw levy fresh from the 
plough,* 

As for the Bayonne constitution^ we have already given our es- 
timate of the value attaching to it, or to any other constitution 
which is imposed by external dictation. The ‘ Spanish revolu^ 
tion,' which Colonel Napier so elegantly represents as * throwing 
up chaotic governments/ wg can find nowhere but in the author’s 
imagination. The Spaniards were not occupied in making a revo- 
lution, but in opposing that which the French emperor was endea** 
vouriug to force upon them for the aggrandizement of himself and 
his family. The temporary governments which tliey suddenly 
established, to supply the place of that which the artifices and the 
power of their adversary liad destroyed, were not chaotic, althoiigli 
the circumstances of the case necessarily precluded unity of sys- 
tem ; and it may well be doubted vs’helher an attempt to introduce 
it in the beginning might not liave rendered their exertions less 
general and less efficient. 

Our author has spoken before of ' a project undertaken in an 
evil hour,’ and of ^ a cause manifestly unjust;* but now we have 
the justification of a developemcntof military strength to crush the 
Spaniards to atoms — that being a preliminary indispensable to 
enable the French emperor ‘ to draw advantages from his moral 
resources/ and a step requisite to be taken before ‘ the benefit of the 
Bayonne constitution could be felt by the many/ But what were 
the benefits to result to the many when the object of our aulhor’a^ 
idolatry had crushed to atoms, like another Juggernaut, whatever 
came in the way of his progre^ ? The many, that is the tr^embliiig 
survivors, were to enjoy the blessing — ^ that a dread of his invin- 
cible 
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eible power would still pervade world, and the secret influence 
of his genius remain unabated/ 

We do not exactly know, what is meant here by the secret in- 
fluence of genius, unless it be the hypocritical policy exhibited at 
rontainebleau and at Bayonne. The dread of power is more 
easily understood ; but we feel the same mistrust of benefits 
flowing from sucii sources as was felt by the nations of the Penin- 
sula; and in spite of Colonel Napier’s admiration of the political 
creed of Napoleon, we can view it only as a counterpart of the 
religious creed of Mahomet, a scheme of boundless ambition, 
founded on imposture, and enforced by violence. 

Our author carries us next to the meeting of Napoleon and the 
emperor of Russia, which took place at Erfurth in October, 1808, 
and he gives us his own opinion as to the views of the French 
emperor on that occasion in the following words : — 

‘ What his real views in proposing to treat were, it is difficult to 
determine. He could not have expected that Great Britain would re- 
linquish the cause of Spain ; he must therefore have been prepared to 
make some arrangement upon that head, unless the whole proceeding 
was an artifice to sow distrust among his enemies. The English mi- 
nisters asserted that it was so, but what enemies were they among 
whom he could create this uneasy feeling ? Sweden, Sicily, Portugal! 
the notion as applied to them was absurd ; it is more probable that he 
was sincere. He said so at St. Helena, and the peculiar circumuances 
of the period at which the conferences of Erfurth took place warrant 
a belief in that assertion.’ — p. 325. 

We differ widely from Colonel Napier. In place of seeing, 
in the ‘ circumstances of the period anything to induce a belief in 
the sincerity of the proposals made to the king of England, all 
these circumstances appear to us to justify an opposite conclu- 
sion. We care very little what Napoleon may have said, or been 
represented to have said, in that unleavened mass of misrepresen- 
tations and falsehoods published as his sayings at the island of 
St. Helena; and in the paiticular case before us, the usual cha- 
racter of his policy, and especially the specimen of it so recently 
exhibited at Bayonne, establish beyond all question that bis real 
objects were to deprive the Spaniards of the aid of England, and 
to rob Britain of ail claim to the future coiifideope of any nation 
whatsoever. 

Colonel Napier has next a fling at Austria ^ ^ 

* • It is true that Austria was arming, yet Austria had been so often 
conquered, was so sure to abandon the cause of the patriots, and every 
other cause when pressed-*so certain to sacrifice every consideration 
of honour or faith to the suggesflous of self-intcrest^that the inde- 
pendence 
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pendence of Spain through the me^^am of war could only be regarded 
aa the object of uncertain hope; Ipriaf to be gained, if gained at all, 
by wading through torrents of blood, "and^sustaining every misery that 
famine and tKe fury of devastating armiel could inflict. To avoid, if 
possible, such dreadful evils by ?iegotiaitng taas worth trial^ and the 
force of justice, when urged by the minister of a great nation, would 
have been difficult to withstand ; no power, no ambition, catj resist it 
and be safe.* — p. 327, 

In the first part of this passage our author gives vent, with all 
the zeal of a paitizau, to liis liatied of a power which strenuously 
and perseveringly, and in the end successfully, opposed French 
aggression, and which was at this time preparing to force from 
Napoleon a reprieve for Spain in the impending crisis of her fate. 
The last part of the passage affords a specimen *of that plausible 
but abject sophistry with which the crafty or the timid arc wont tp 
varnish over the abandonment of national independence. Such 
a prize will never be gained, however, by any people who are 
not willing to struggle for it through all the evils which Colonel 
Napier has enumerated in the above passage. And in place of 
evading these evils by being forward to make trial of negotiation 
with a fraudulent and powerful adversary, the result will only be 
to increase his chances of success. 

We wish much that Colonel Napier could [)rcvail upon himself 
to apply occasionally to the real enormities of French policy the 
same moral scale which he habitually uses in measuring the 
imputed misdeeds of the powers which fought on the side of 
Britain. We shall not, how’ever, dwell longer at present upon 
our author’s opinions in politics or diplomacy, but proceed at 
once to the re-commencement of the British military operations in 
the Peninsula. 

‘ It was the Gth of October [ISOS] before a despatch, containing the 
first determinate jdan of campaign, arrived at Lisbon. Thirty thousand 
infantry and five thousand cavalry w’erc to be employed in the north of 
Spain, of which ten thousand were to be embarked at the English 
ports, and the remainder to be composed of regiments drafted from the 
army then in Portugal; Sir John Moore w\'is appointed to command 
the whole, and he was authorised, at his own discretion, to elFect a 
junction by a voyage round the coast, or by a march through the inte- 
rior. He chose the latter/ — p. 330. 

It is profttr here to statc^ with reference to the insinuation of 
undue delay directed against the British ministry, that the despatch 
from Sir Hew Dalrymple, giving au account of the transactions 
in Portugal which followed the battle of Vimiero, was not received 
ill London till the 13th of September ; and that the instruction^ 

for 
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for the movement of a force into Spain, under Sir John 
were' dated on the 26th of the same month. A few days’ con- 
sideration and discussion, before the final adoption of an extensive 
and combined plan of military operations, under circumstances of 
unusual importance and of a novel nature, does not appear to us 
very extraordinary on the part of men charged with the responsi- 
bility of the result, although we can veiy well Understand its ap- 
pearing an excessive delay to a man of Colonel Napier’s * rash 
dexterity’ in the formation of military projects... But at all events, 
as it had been suggested to Sir Hew Dalrymple so early as the 
3lst of August (the day on which the Convention, tviiscalied, of 
Cintra was ratified by him at Torres Vedras) to send Brigadier- 
General Anstruthur to Almeida, for the purpose of collecting in- 
formation with reference to the march of the British army into 
Spain, and to communicate with the local authorities, both Por- 
tuguese and Spanish, on that subject, tlie value of time had not 
been lost sight of in Portugal. And the steps thus taken hap- 
pening fortunately to accord with Sir John Moore'’s subsequent 
determination to move the troops by land into Spain, they were 
not devoid of utility. 

To complete the army fully with the means of transport requi- 
site for a march was a measure which Sir Hew Dalrvn-;:*'’ hrai uot, 
however, been at liberty to adopt ; for he had been made invaie 
that the project of sending the troops by sea to the north of Spain 
was favourably viewed in England — and, in the event of the final 
sanction of that plan, such an equipment woiild have been an 
encumbrance and a useless expense. * 

* Moore was directed to take the field immediately, to fix upon 
some place, either in Gallicia or oa the borders of Leon, for concen- 
trating" the whole army, and the specific plan of operations was to be 
concerted afterwards with the Spanish generals ! This was a liglit 
and idle proceeding, promising no good result, for the Ebro was 
to he the theatre of war^ and the head of the great French host 
coming from Germany was already in the passes of the Pyrenees.’ — 
p. 331. 

We do not know why Coloniel Napier has here stated that the 
Ebro was to be the theatre of war. There was nothing in the in- 
struction from England to that effect ; all that was prescribed to 
Sir John Moore was, that he should unite his forces in Gallicia, 
or on the borders of Leon, and concert his operations after that 
with the Spanish generals. 

- * Sir John Moore had much to execute, and with little help. He 
was to orjganize an army of raw soldiers ; and in a poor and unsettled 
^ntry, just relieved from the pressure of a harsh and griping enemy, 

he 
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he tres to procure the transport necessary for his stores, aihmunition, 
and even for the conveyance of the officers' baggage. Assisted by an 
experienced staff, such obstacles do not very much impede a good ge- 
neral ; but here, few of the subordinate officers had served a campaign^ 
and every hranck of the administration, civil and military, was com- 
posed of men, zealous and willing indeed, yet new to a service where 
no energy can prevent die effects of ineafperience from being severely 
felt.’— pp. 331-g. 

If Colonel Napier undertook to write a -romance or an epic 
poem, and should set about exalting the hero of his piece by de- 
pressing every one else, no objection could be taken to his doing 
so. But truth is the lirst and most essential element of history, 
and no departure, from truth was necessary to give elevation to the 
oharacter of Sir John Moore. We will now show, however, how 
little of this essential element of history is to be found in the above 
passage. First, the providing of means of transport for stores 
and ammunition rested with the commissariat and the ordnance, 
without any further trouble to the general than that of sanctioning 
the proposals submitted by these departments for his approval. 
Second ly, the beasts of burthen for the officers’ baggage are always 
purchased by the officers themsehes, by means of an allow'ance in 
money, is made to them for that purpose ; and, in order to ob- 
viat<^ delay, other means of conveyance were, on this occasion, sup- 
plied to aid them, until they could gradually complete, on the march, 
the number of niuK s which they were allowed to have. Thirdly, 
some of the troops at Lisbon began their march on the 1 1th of 
October, four days oftly having intervened since the receipt of the 
dispatches ordering the expedition ; which shows clearly that 
either the difficulties were not so great as Colonel Napier has 
stated tiiem to have been, or that the general had more assistance 
than our author has repiesentcd. Colonel Napier is pleased to 
assert, that the staff w as without experience : but this w as not 
the case. And, as to the Commissary-General, Sir John Moore 
himself, in his letter of the 10th of December, to Lord Cas- 
llereagh, from Salamanca, speaks highly of Mr. Kennedy-— 
^ who without money, and under many disadvantages, has hi- 
therto supplied us well.* (Moore*s Narrative of the Campaign^ 
p. 293). 

But Sir John Moore had, it seems, to organize an army of 
raw soldiers. This assertion will appear very extraordinary to all 
those who, having some personal knowledge of the army w'hich 
marched under Sir John Moore from Portugal, must be perfectly 
n>vnre that it was composed of regiments as well trained^ as w^ell 
commanded, and of as liigh reputation, aud as much experience 
as any that were to be found in the British service. But on this 
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point Colonel Napier has spared us the trouble of making any re- 
rerence to others, by enabling us to appeal to himself successfully, 
for. a complete refutation of his statement. In a passage which we 
must presently quote from page 342, for another purpose, we 
shall find that this army, consisting, in the beginning of October, 
of raw soldiers, had become, by Colonel Napier's own account, 
on the 8th of November, after a march during which the general 
never saw them, a superb body of troops of exemplary discipline. 
And if we refer back to page l68, we shall find the following pas- 
sage : — • 

‘ When Sir John Moore arrived at Gibraltar, he could hear nothing 
of Sir Sydney Smith, nor of General Spencer, and proceeded to Eng- 
land, which he readied on the 31st of Decemlier, 1S07. Prom thence, 
after a detention of four months on ship-lmmt^ho was dispatched upifh 
that well-known and eminently foolisli expedition to Sweden, which 
ended in such an extraordinary manner ; and which seems, from the 
first, to have had no other object than the factions one of keeping an 
excellent general and a superb division troops at a distance from the 
only country where their services tvere rcaiiy required,’ — vol. i. 

p. 168. 

What are we to think of an histoiiaii who tells ns of a superb 
division of troops, detained in Sweden for a factious object^ in the 
month of June — represents these same troops as raw soldiers in 
October — and converts them again into superb and highly disci- 
plined troops in the month of November ? 

Our chief object in referring to the passage just quoted has been 
to show how Colonel Napier varies his accoHint of the qualities of 
the British troops, as we formerly showed he varied his account 
of the French soldiers, to suit the purpose of the moment. But 
we shall further point out, that there occur also in this passage 
two examples of that system of gross misrepresentation, of which 
it has been our duty already so often to complain in Colonel Na- 
pier’s work. The first of these consists in the statement that Sir 
John Moore and the tioops which reached England nnder his 
command, on the 3 1st of December, 1807, were detained for 
four months on ship-hoard, and then di.'^patched on the expedition 
to Sweden. Now, the fact is that the troops wliicii arrived in 
England with Sir John Mooic, in December, (viz., 1st and 3id 
batt. First Foot Guards ; COth regiment ; 2iid batt. 35th ; 1st batt, 
fi2nd; 2ud batt. 78lh regiments,) weic idl landed at Portsmouth 
in January, 1808; and moreover, one haltalion only out of these 
troops, viz. the ,1st bait. 52nd regiment, was reimbarked in the 
spring of the year to go to Sw'edeii. 

The second example of misrepresentation afforded by the same 
passage is, that Sir John Moore, and the troops employed urujer 
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Iiini in the Baltic^ were sent there for the factious object of keep- 
ing an excellent general and a superb division at a distance from 
the only country where their services were really required. Now, 
the truth is, that the expedition to Sweden was determined on 
in the month of April, and the insurrection in Spain did not break 
out till May, nor was any application for assistance to Spain 
received in England till near the middle of June. 

If Colonel Napier were to write a political pamphlet, his 
readers might, possibly, on the ground of precedent, forgive an 
occasional attempt at artful misrepresentation. Or, if he were to 
make an afler-dinncr oration in a tavern, to an excited audience 
entertaining sentiments ( ongenial \uth his own, the more he dis- 
torted facts, the nioie perhaps he might be applauded. But when 
he comes forward in the character of an historian, telling us of 
^ inif/i heiiuj lltr Ivijilimfiie object of history,^ and giving, as his 
reason for assuming the pen, — that much wjvatice has been done, 
and much justice left vmloncy by those authors who have hitherto 
written on the same subject,’ — we do not know how such misre- 
presentations as \vc have pointed out can be palliated. The plea 
of inadveitcncy or of ignorance, could either be supported, would 
furni'^h an honourable escape. 

But ^ j couqdete the seiies of misrepresentations which our 
author lias managed to accumulate within the small compass of 
ten linos, it reinams to be ineulioncd that — with the exception of 
four Line battalions of the King’s (jemian Legion, which were 
ordered to be left in Poitugal — all the other regiments which bad 
been in Sweden with Sir John Moore accompanied him into 
Spain. The rest ()f the infantry which marched from Portugal 
consisted of legiments selected from among those which had 
fought at Koleiga and at V'imiero, together with two old regiments 
(the .)id and the 4^2nd), which had been subsequently landed in 
the Tagus. Such was the army of raw soldiers which Colonel 
Napier has told us Sir John Moore had to organize.* 

The real fact is, that there has seldom been brought together 
•a finer body of infantry than that which marched from Portugal 
under Moore. The general officers w’ere also unexceptionable : 
and the departments, both military and civil, were under the 
direction of iiicii of experience in the service. These facts cannot 

* The fullowiug testimony, honourable to both, is ^iven respecting the conduct of 
Sir Harry iBurrard at this time, in a letter from Sir John Moore, to Lord Castle 
reagh, dated at Lisbon on the 0th of October : — 

* I cannot conclude without mentioning the very great assistance I have received 
from Sir Harry liiirrard, who acts with a degree of candour, of which few people 
would be capable under such circumstances. He seems on this occasion to put 
himself aside and to give every thing to me, and to a service he thinks the most im- 
portant, with as much liberality as if he himself were personally concerned in the 
conduct of it.’ — Narrative by James Moore, Esq,, p. 244. 

2 G 2 have 
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have been unknown to Colonel Napier; his motive for misrepre- 
senting them can onl^ be guessed at. But our historian, not 
satisfied with having given an unfaithful account of the composi- 
tion of the anny^ in all its parts, proceeds next to exaggerate greatly 
the difBculties of the march. First, with regard to the subsistence 
of the army, he tells us — 

One Sataro, the same person who has b’een already mentioned as 
an agent of Junot’s in the negotiation with Sir Charles Cotton, en- 
gaged to supply the army, but dishonestly failing in his contract, so 
embarrassed the operations, that the general resigned aU^ hope of being 
able to move with more than the light baggage, tlie ammunition neces- 
sary for immediate use, and a scanty supply of medicines ; the formation 
of the magazines at Almeida was also retarded, and the future subsist- 
ence of the troops was thus thrown upon a raw commissariat unpro- 
vided with money.’ — p. 335-6. 

Here Sataro, who, by the bye, had been nuicli more frequently 
employed by the English army and navy in Portugal, than by the 
French general, is fust loaded with abuse, and tlieit charged with 
the responsibility of having greatly impeded the service. The 
truth is, however, that Colonel Napier has exaggerated here both 
the faults and the imjiortance of 8ataro, as also the difficulty of 
obtaining supplies,, quite as much as he has before done the sup - 
posed defects of the army placed under Sir John Moore’s com- 
mand. 

Major-General Beresford writes to Sir John Moore from Rio 
Mayor on the l6th of October, — 

* With respect to Mr. Sataro’s agents, it does not appear t j me they 
are so useful, as far as 1 have seen, as our own commissaries, or auy 
other of our own officers so stationed w'ould be ; for everything they 
want they apply to the Juiz de Fora of tlie several places, and they 
have not so much authority as a British officer would have.’ 

Lieutenant-General Fraser writes also to the quartermaster- 
general from Abraiites on the ^Zlst of October, — 

‘ Thus far I have advanced without much difficulty. The Juiz of 
this place has been very attentive ; indeed, in justice to the magistrate® 
of the places through which we have passed, I must say we expe- 
rienced every attention and facility in supplying our wants. No per- 
son belonging to Mr. Sataro lias been with me during the march ) in- 
deed, from all I can learn, 1 do not think he would have been attended 
to had he accompanied me.’ 

‘ P. S. Just as I had finished the above, Captain Colleton delivered 
me both your letters of the 18th instant; but as 1 had been previously 
assured, by the Juiz of this place, that every thing would be provided 
for us to Castello Branco, and that no difficulty would occur from 
thence to Guarda, 1 have ordered the corps you halted to proceed as 
fohnerly directed.’ 

Lieutenant- 
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Lieutenant-General Hope writes thus to the quartermaster- 
general from Montemoro Novo, on the 30th of September, 1808. 

‘ AVe have found the roads good, and the accommodation for troops 
beyond what I expected. Our chief want has been that of carriages ; 
but the great error of the commissariat seems to me to be attempting 
to carry too much with them, particularly forage. It would have been 
a much easier business to have trusted more to the country, and to 
have sent forward to provide.* 

And in another letter to the quartermaster-general of the llth 
of October, General Hope says, — 

* I apprehend no difficulty as to supplies for any number of troops 
marching in successive divisions by either route (viz. Villa Velha, or 
Alcantara), provided they are preceded by an intelligent commis- 
sary who shall bespeak them sufficiently early ; and that no attempt is 
made to drag supplies after us. In this province (Alemtejo) they are 
perfectly accustomed to such operations, and willing to second them.* 

These statements, coming from the general officers in command 
of the three different columns of the army, are very far from con- 
firming the picture drawn by Colonel Napier, either of Sataro’s 
supposed delinquencies, or of the degree of dependence which 
had been placed upon him, or of the embarrassments which were 
in reality enf?Mnnlered with respect to supplies. 

AVe shall now point out the inaccuracy of Colonel Napier’s 
statements on the subject of roads : — 

‘ Many of the regiments were actually in movement when an unex- 
pected difficulty forced the commander-iri-chief to make a fresh dis- 
position cf the troops. The state of the Portuguese roads north of 
tlie Tagus was unknown, but the native officers and the people had 
alike declared that they were Impracticable for artillery ; the opinion 
of Colonel Lopez, a military commissary sent by the Spanish govern- 
ment to facilitate the march of the British, coincided with this infor- 
mation.’ — p. 33G. 

Now putting aside all inferences that might be drawn from the 
historical fact of military operations having been carried on in Por- 
tugal wdth artillery in former wars, itj^vas well known that the 
French had marched wdth artillery, very recently, along several of 
the roads between Lisbon and Almeida. General Beresford writes 
on this subject as follows, in a letter to Sir John Moore, dated at 
Leiria on the QOth October : — 

* The corregidor of this place tells me that Loison went in a chaiso^ 
and that the French also took artillery from Coimbra to Almeida, and 
that Bacellar (a Portuguese general) took arixllery from Oporto to 
Almeida.* 

As for Colonel Lopez*s opinion — he neither knew, nov pretended 
to know, anything whatever of the roads of Portugal ; and the 
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extent of his knowledge of the roads, even in Spain, may be 
judged of by the following extract of a letter (dated Elvas, 19 th 
October) to the Quartermaster-General, from Lieutenant-General 
Hope, who saw Lopez on his way to Lisbon 

‘ I have written to Sir John since seeing Lopez, who is of opinion 
that the whole troops in Alemtejo, or at least the cavalry and artiller5% 
should take the ]\fadrid road. Lopez seems an iiiteUjgent, zealous 
man, but he has no precise information to give about the roads, for all 
he has got we had before from the Spanish road-book. I have no 
doubt, however, that he is a valuable man.’ 

We return to Colonel Napier — 

‘ Moore reluctantly determined to send his artillery and cavalry by 
the south bank of the Tagus, to Talavera de la Reyna, from whence 
they might gain Naval Carneiro, the Esciirial, tljc pass of the Guada- 
rama mountains, Espinar, Arevalo, and Salamanca. He would have 
marched the whole army by the same route, if this disagreeable intel- 
ligence respecting the northern roads had been obtained earlier ; but 
when the arrangements were all made for the supplies to go to Al- 
meida, and when most of the regiments were actually in movement 
towards that town, it was too Lite to alter their destination.’ — 
pp. 336-7. 

We can very well understand Sir .lolm Moore’s reluctance 
to separate a part of his army so much from tlie rest ; but we 
can by no means credit Colonel Napier’s assertion, that the 
general was at any lime inclined to move tlie whole of tlie troops 
from Portugal by the Madrid rosid. Eirst, tlie march through 
Portugal was not liable, as wc haic shown, to all ilie difficulties 
of which Colonel Napier has made sucli an exaggerated state- 
ment; and these difticultics were not by any means such as could 
have warranted the alteration alliuied to. A lady or gentleman 
taking an airing may change the direction of their drive, by merely 
pulling the check-string, and bidding the coachman go to tlie right 
or left at th^iiext turning, but a plan for the march of an army 
cannot be subjected to such sudden alterations without very serious 
consequences. Secondly, the change which Colonel Napier tells 
us Sir John Moore Avas desirous of making, would not only have 
sep£irated him still more than he was already from Sir David 
Baird’s corps, but Avould have been totally at variance also with 
the instruction given him from Engl ami, to form the junction of 
the army ‘ in Gallicia, or on the borders of Leon.’ Lastly, by 
such a change he would have abandoned the proper basis of his 
operations, casting himself, with two- thirds only of his force, into 
the centre of Spain, breaking off all connexion with liis dep6ts, 
and leaving bis retreat, should a retreat become necessary, entirely 
chance. The sources of Colonel Napier’s information, with 
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regard to Sir John Moore’s plans or wishes, are Mi’holly unknown 
to us, and they may be^ in our author’s opinion, sufficiently au- 
thentic to justify the representation of them which he has given; 
but we are very unwilling to believe that a general of experience 
and reputation could seriously harbour a project so difficult to 
be reconciled with any sound military principles. 

* The march of the British troops was as rapid as the previous pre- 
parations had been ; but General Anstruther had, unadvisedly^ halted 
the leading column in Almeida, and when Moore reached that town 
on the 8th of November, he found the whole of the infantry assembled 
there, instead of being on the road to Salamanca. The condition of 
the men \/as, however, superb^ and their discipline exemplary .^ — 
p. 342. 

The latter part of this passage \vc have already noticed, and 
have shown how strangely it contrasts with what had been 
said a few pages before, of Sir John Moore having ‘ to organize 
an army of raw soltliers.’ The first part of the passage requires, 
however, to be less briefly dealt with, or It casts a most unde- 
served imputation upon an officer vliosc intelligence and activity, 
as we shall clearly [)rove, were, at the time alluded to, of very 
great value to the army; and whose life became a sacrifice, not 
long afterwards, to his laborious and unremitting exertions in the 
public service. 

The motives which led to the appointment of Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Anstruther to connnand at Almeida have been already men- 
tioned. The nature of the duiics allotted to him, as well as his 
fitness to discharge them, and his zeal in doing so, may be best 
judged of by annexing one of bis letters to the Quartermaster- 
general/''' lie was necessarily entrusted with very ample and dis- 
cretionary 

Lijtter IVoiii Hrigiidit.‘i-(^eiuTal Anstruther to Lieut.-Golonel Murray, dated 
Almeida, October 2 1st, LS08 : — 

Dear Murray, — I received only yesterday morniuej your letter of the l‘2th, to- 
gether with a vciy full and clear dehul iVoiii Sir John Moore, pf his iiiteutions in 
regard to the movciuents of vhe army, and the assistance he expects from me towards 
their accompli shnieiit. 1 n< ed not say ll'at nothing shall be left undone that is 
within my power to forward the seivice. 

* The general outline for tlie movement of the troops appears to me per/ecflif prac* 
ticabli', and 1 bej^ leave to propose the following details, foiiuded upon the best in- 
formation 1 have been able to procuie. Fast, the division under Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Hope, which I calculate to amount to 9000 persons and 2500 horses, to 
march from Alcantara to Ciudad Rodrigo, and from thence to Salamanca. From 
any information I can obtain, there is no other practicable route without going very 
near, or rpiite to Madrid. The roads by Placentia to Salamanca are represented os 
bad. On these points, however, 1 shall he able, I hope, to receive further informa- 
tion from the Spanish engineers and commissaries who are expected, and 1 shall 
not fail to give to you and to Lieuteuant-Colonel Hope, full details of what 1 learn. 
Secondly, Lieutenant-General Finger's division, which I calculate at 6b00 persons 
and 500 horses, may occupy the cantonments of Guar da and adjacents. From the 
information 1 receive from the general commanding here, and from the principal 
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cretionary authority with respect to the movements of the troops 
on their approach to the frontier, on account of the embarrass- 
ments which might otherwise have arisen at the point of junc- 
tion of the difFereiit columns. But besides that consideration, it 
was most particularly enjoined by Sir John Moore’d instructions 
to all the generals, that the troops should, not be exposed on the 
march, in the event of heavy rains coming on, but that they should 
in that case be halted in cantonments till the. weather improved. 
Now it so happened that the rains were remarkably heavy in the 
beginning of November, and in consequence of them, Lieutenant- 
General Fraser, who had thenVeached Almeida, directed Brigadier- 
General Anstruther to write the following letter suspending the 
march of some of the regiments of the left column. 

' To Brigadier-General Fane. 

‘ Almeida, 7th Nov. 1808. 

* Sir, — I am directed by Lieut.-Gcneral Fraser to desire, that not- 

Portuj^iiese commissary, has been lon^ employed in this province, 1 tliink iny« 
Belt' warranted in saying tlm the above cantonment is now ready for the reception of 
Lieut.>General Fraser's di^ibion : but as Major Montalambert is now at Castello 
BraucO; and in communication with the corregidors of that place and of Guarda, in 
whose distiict the cantonments are, 1 have directed him, in case any difficulties are 
started, to report the circumstance to you by express, in order that General Frasei's 
division may be delayed until they are obviated. Thirdly, Major-General Beresfurd’ri 
division, which I calculate at .^lOOO persons and 400 horses, will occupy the canton- 
ments of Pinhel, Celorico, and adjacents. The sixth foot, which is already here, is 
understood to belong to that lisision. Although 1 am satisfied in my own mind, 
that there will be no difficulty iu respect to the subsistence oi tins division, especially 
being so near the frontiers of Spain, where every species of provision is in abundance, 
still 1 shall wait two or three days (in expectation that the commissary ordered lieio 
may arrive), before 1 report to General Beresfurd that he may commence his march. 
I propose that his division shall proceed from Coimbra in two columns, one by 
Puente de Murcella and Celorico, the other by Vizeu. The latter road is represented 
as the best, and it is very little about. 

* 1 am not in possession of such information with regard to Salamanca as to 
enable me to anything respecting a cantonment in that neighbourhood. But the 
town is itself, I am told, very largo, with a prodigious number of public buildings, 
and it would therefore contain and supply a great proportiun of the army. The road 
to it from Ciudad Rodrigo is very good. 

* In respect to the route which the ordnance, commissariat, and medical depart- 
ment should follow, with their respective stores, it will perhaps be best that they 
should use both that by Coimbra and (hat by Abrantes. At the same time X am in- 
clined to thiuk the road by Abrantes the best. The Tugus is indeed to be twice 
crossed, but I understand that there are plenty of large boats to be had, so that the 
operation may not be very difficult. 

* A Spanish commissary has reported last night his arrival at Ciudad Rodrigo. I 
shall give him without delay the information he requires for making his arrange- 
ments. 

* \ have sent the Portuguese engineer, whom I formerly mentioned to you, to repair 
the road about Puente Murcella, which is represented as very bad ; and 1 have written 
to the commandant of the province of Beira, at Vizeu, and to the several corregidors, 
to .do the same in their respective districts. 

* Not being informed as to the exact points in which depdts should be established 

in Spain, 1 shall not enter upon that until 1 have communicated with the Spanish 
0n^eer8 and commissaries on the subject* Yours, &c« 

Robert Axstrutuer.* 

withstanding 
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withstanding any former orders, the troops (3Sth regiment) may halt 
at Pinhel to-morrow, on account of the state of the weather. You 
will instantly send off orders for the 9th regiment to halt to-morrow 
at Celorico, and for the 60th and 85th to remain at Trancoso, and if 
possible, to the 79th to remain at Fornos. 

‘ Robert Anstruthbr,* 

71ie following intimation was also made by General Anstruther 
to Colonel Roche, who was stationed at Ciudad Rodrigo 

‘ Lieutenant-General Fraser has directed the march of General Be- 
resford’s division to be deferred one day, apprehending that the rain of 
yesterday and to-day, and the day before, might have swelled the small 
rivers they have to pass, so as to prevent their getting on. They 
will proceed tO"inorrow, uniess the weather should be as unfavourable 
as that of yesterday, and the arrangement for their march stands as 
at present, witli the exception that the corps will arrive at each place 
one day later,’ 

It is made obvious by these letters, that when Sir John Moore 
arrived at Almeida on the 8tli November, be did not find the 
whole of the infaninj assembled (here ; and it is also proved, that 
General Anstriillier hail not acted unadvisedly, as stated by Co- 
lonel Napier, but in strict conformity with Sir John Moore’s in- 
blructions, Lieutenant-General Fraser’s orders, and the necessity 
of the case. We again express our ignorance of Colonel Napier’s 
sources of information ; but it is clear that we are fully warranted 
in pronouncing them to have been on ihis occasion, as we have 
already shown lliein to have been on several others, either exceed- 
ingly defective, or voiy much misapplied by our author. 

‘ No general-in cliief was appointed to command the Spanish armies, 
nor was Sir John Moore referred, by the English ministers, to any 
person with w’hom he could communicate at all, much less concert a 
plan of operations for the allied forces. He was unacquainted wuth 
the views of the Spanish government ; and lie w'as alike uninformed 
of the numbers, composition, and situation of the armies witli whom 
he was to act, and those w’ith wdiom he was to contend. Twenty-five 
thousand pounds in his military chest, and his own genius, constituted 
his resources for a campaign, which was to lead him far from the coast, 
and all its means of supply. He w’as first to unite the scattered por- 
tions of his forces by a winter march of three hundred miles; another 
three hundred "were to be passed before he reached the Ebro; there 
he was to concert a plan of operations with generals acting each in- 
dependent of the other, their corps reaching from the northern sea- 
coast to Zaragoza, themselves jealous and quarrelsome, their men in- 
subordinate, differing in cmtonis, discipline, language, and religion, 
from the English, and despising all foreigners.’ — pp, 232-3. 

This whole passage is a continuation of Colonel Napier’s system 
of insinuation and sneer against the British ministers, of imputation 

of 
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of incapacity to the Spaniards, and of exaggeration with respect 
to the difficulties under which he represents Sir John Moore to 
have laboured. The Spaniards would have acted perhaps more 
wisely^ with reference to military operations, if they had appointed 
a commander-in-chief ; but it must be recollected, that they bad 
before their eyes a military usurpation in France, and the know- 
ledge of the like having occurred elsewhere. Their choosing to 
pursue a different course was not by any means a novelty^ nor was 
it a circumstance of a nature to preclude the possibility of a Bri- 
tish army co-operating with them in the war. As to Sir John 
Moore not having been referred to any one with whom to com- 
municate, we shall quote the words of his own letter of the lOlh of 
November, to Mr. Frere ; — 

‘ I shall not trouble you with any detail of my movements, as you 
will obtain every necessary information from Mr. Stuart and Lord 
William Bentinck, with botli of whom / have been in correspondence 
ever since I was appointed to the command. The Supreme Junta have 
fixed upon General Castanos as the person with whom I am to cor- 
respond, and to combine whatever operations are to be undertaken by 
the troops under my command. ... 1 have written to General Cas- 
tanos to give him every information witli respect to the British force, 
and the probable period of its junction ; and 1 have requested to know 
from him his plans, and his instructions with respect to the co-operation 
he expects from us.’ 

We find here, notwillistandiiig Colonel Napier’s assertion to the 
contrary, a complete system of communication ; and if it was de- 
ranged by the overwhelming superiority anti the rapid successes 
of the enemy, we do not see how tlie ministers in Lngland could 
possibly guarantee their Cieneral against such an event. 

The temporary want of money which the army laboured under 
was, no doubt, a serious evil."*' T'lie cause of it, wiiich Colonel 
Napier does not notice, appears in several of the official letter's of 
that period which havt? been published. Sir John Moore states in 

* It will appeto: by tho following that it was not long before money was 

supplied from hlnglaiul : — 

Extract of a letter to the Qiuulermaster-Gcncral, from Lieut.-Col. Bathurst, dated 
at Coruiiim, 12th Nov. 180S; * Wo are forwarding stores and provisions as fast as 
wo can, and shall carry forward, it' possible, ^(hOOO/. ; but we pay for everything.' — 
Ditto to dated Astorga, 29th Nov.: ‘One huiidrc'd iiuiles, laden with money, 

shoes, and blankets, will be forwarded to you to-morrow iii«rlit.’— Major-General 
Broderick to Sir, John Moore, dated at Corunna, Dec. 18, 1808; ‘The supply of 
money left here by Mr. Murray (Commissary General) consisted of 120 casks, con- 
taining, according to the usual estimate, 091,200 dollars. Of these I sent, on 

the 13th instant, 53 casks to Villafranca Since the date of Mr. Kennedy's 

letter you will have been apprized of the landing of 345,000 dollars at Oporto, for 
•the use of your army, and of about 455,000 (tho remainder of the 800,000 on board 
the Lavinia frigate) having gone to Lisbon, also for the use of the army in Spain, 
and at youT disposal. The Loire is expected hero immediately with 2,500,000 
dollars on board.* 

• liis 
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his letter of the 10th of November to Mr. Frere : ‘ I fear that in 
England, until very lately, they were not aware of the impossibi- 
lity of procuring money either in Portugal or Spain.* It appears 
also that the like mistake had prevailed even at Madrid. For Sir 
John says, in another letter to Mr. Frere of November l6 
* You already know how much we are distressed for money. Mr. 
Stuart and Lord William (Bentinck) both say, that it is to be got by 
loan, or for bills at Madrid. This diifers from the information given 
to me by Mr. Kennedy ; but I shall be happy to find that they are 
right, and that Mr. Kennedy has been misinformed.* — Moore's Narra^ 
live^ p. 35. 

We learn also from Sir John Moore’s letter of the lOlh of No- 
vember, t4^t Mr. Frere had made over to Sir David Baird at Co- 
nnina 40,000?. of the money \\hich he had brought from England 
for the Spaniards. — Moores Narrative, p. 30. 

As to Colonel Napier’s complaint that the Spaniards differed in 
customs j discipUnCy language, and religion from the English, it is 
a complaint to which every foreign war in which we can engage 
must be liable ; and Colonel Napier might very well have added, 
to his catalogue of diliiculties, that the complexion of the Spaniards 
differed from that of the English. As to despising foreigners, our 
own observation, as well as the-|)erusal of Colonel Napier’s book, 
liave led us to the conclusion that that species of injustice is not 
peculiar to the Spaniards. 

We have already had occasion to notice Colonel Napier’s topo- 
giaphical errors. We shall here give a specimen of geographical 
inaccuracy, and of inalhematical pedantry, the one tending to mis- 
lead persons wlio have not a map of S[)ain at hand, the other 
to mystify unlearned readers, by the misuse of a few scientitic 
w'ords. After telling us that the Spanish army of the centre, con- 
sisting of 27,000 men, occupied Logrdno, liodosa, Calahorra, 
Cenlnienigo, and 'I ndela, — whilst the army of Arragon, 18,000 
strong, was at Saiiguessa, lilxca, and Saragossa, — he proceeds as 
follows : — 

‘ The Ebro rolled between these two corps, but viewed as one 
army their front lines occujiied two sides of an irregular triangle^ of 
wdiich Tndela was the apex, Sanguessa and Logrono the extremities 
of the base. From the latter points, the rivers Ebro and Arragon, 
which meet at Milagro, descril)e, in their double course, an arc, the 
convex of which was opposed to the Spaniards. TJie streams of the 
Ega, the Arga, and the Zidasco, rivers descendirig/rom the Pyrenees 
in parallel courses, cut the chord of this arc at nearly equal distances, 
and fall, the two first into the Ebro, tlie last into the Arragon, and 
all the roads leading from Pampeluna to tlie Ebro follow the course of 
those torrents.* — p. 373. In 
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In the first place, it is not [usual to say that a river rolls between 
troops who are upon the same side of it^ as were those of the army 
of Arragon who occupied Saragossa, and all those of the army of 
the centre except the corps at Lodosa. Next, it would be a very 
strange triangle^ indeed, whose sides should pass through all the 
places above-mentioned, and whose apeot should be at Tudela* 
And lastly, with regard to the geographi<6fal part of the statement, 
w^e have to observe, that neither the Ega nor the Zidasco can be 
said, with any degree of propriety, to descend from the Pyrenees ; 
and that the Arga falls into the Arragon before that river has 
reached the Ebro. If mathematical illustrations, or geographical 
descriptions, be requisite to elucidate military operations, they 
never can have the desired effect, when, in place of being accurate, 
they are merely fanciful or romantic. 

The following is the account given by Colonel Napier of the 
French force which was assembling between the Pyrenees and the 
Ebro, at the time when Sir John Moore was moving forward 
with twenty thousand men from Portugal, and Sir David Baird 
was bringing ten thousand more from Corunna, to form a junction 
W'ith him in the north-western part of Spain. 

‘ An imperial decree, issued early in September, incorporated the 
troops already in Spam with the grand army then marching from Ger- 
many, and the united forces were to compose eight divisions, called 
“ Corps d’Armee,*' an institution analogous to ike Roman legion ; be- 
cause each “ Corps d’Armt'e,’’ although adapted for action as a compo- 
nent part of a large army, was also provided with light cavalry, a pare, 
and train of artillery, engineers, sappers and miners, and a complete 
civil administ ration, to enable it to take the field as an independent 
force. The imperial guards and the heavy cavalry of the army were, 
however, not included in this arrangement *, tlie first had a constitu- 
tion of their own, and at this time all the heavy cavalry, and all the 
artillery, not attached to the “Corps d’Armee,'* were formed into a 
large reserve. As the columns arrived in Spain, they were united to 
the troops already there, and the whole was disposed conformably to 
the new organization. 

Marshal Victor, duke of Belluno, commanded the First Corps. 

Marshal Bessieres, duke of Istria, „ Second Corps. 

Marshal Moncey, duke of Cornegliano „ Third Corps. 

Marshal Leftbre, duke of Dantzic „ Fourth Corps. 

„ Marshal Mortier, duke of Treviso „ Fifth Corps. 

Marshal Ney^ duke of Elchingen „ Sixth Corps. 

General St. Cyr . . „ Seventh Corps. 

General Junot, duke of Abrantes, „ Eighth Corps. 

* The seventh corps was appropriated to Catalonia, but the rc* 

mainder 
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mainder were, in the latter end of October, assembled or assembling 
in Navarre and Biscay.’* — p. SSI. 

Colonel Napier’s discovery that a corps tVarmee is analogous to 
a Roman legion appears to us rather extraordinary. Most of the 
French corps d'armee in Spain were more considerable armies 
than that commanded by Moore ; and some of them were about 
equal to the greatest amount of British troops which at any one 
time served under the orders ^of Wellington during the Peninsular 
war. But who, except Colonel Napier, would think of saying 
that Moore’s army, or the British force at the battle of Vittoria, 
for instance, was analogous to a Roman legion ? There is, indeed^, 
a considerable analogy between a Roman legion and that body of 
troops wliich has of late years obtained in European armies the 
appellation of a divisiOxN ; but if we are to look for an analogy to 
a corps d'armee ’iw the military system of the Romans, we shall find 
it much more in a consular army than in a legion — and of this the 
commonest school-book might have informed Colonel Napier.f 
The account given by Colonel Napier of the Spanish forces at 
this period is as follows : — 

‘ To cover Moore’s advance there were on the Ebro, in Bis- 
cay, and in the Asturias, according to the Spanish and 
military agents’ reports . . V** 173,000 

• The real number brought into the field was . 103,150 


‘ Exaggeration * . . . . 69,S50 

‘ Note , — The real amount includes the sick in the field-hospitals.’ — 
p. 627 . , 

* The Iblluwing table, takiMi from the Appendix to \'ol. 1. of Colonel Napier’s 
work, shows the total strength of the French army, and also that of each of the 

Men. TIorscs. 

3d, 937 5.S31) 

33,031 4,dl8 

37,090 5,358 

‘25.984 2,450 

20,713 3,839 

38,033 4,561 

42,107 5,449 

25,7.30 2.218 

42,382 21,337 

1,7:)4 1,675 

3,446 958 

8,860 477 


319,690 61,600 

Colonel Napier states the grand total of the French army in Spain on Ihe 15 h 4 >f 
November, 1808, at 335,223 nitm, and 60,728 horses. — vol. i. p. 631. 

t E.G. * Two legions, with the due number of cavalry {cum Jusio etftiiiatti) and 
the allies, formed what was called a consular army {exerciwa conaffaris), about 
20,000 men, Liv. x. 25. In the time of Polybius, 18,600, /Vy5. vi. 24.’ — Adam'* 
Romm Antiquities j 8th Edition, page 341* 

. We 


above-mentioned corps a or meet on the 10th October, 

First corps, duke of lielluno • # 

Second corps, duke of istria • • 

Third corps, duke of Cornegliano . 

Fourth corps, duke of Dantzic • 

Fifth corps, duke of Treviso • 

Sixth corps, duke of Klchingcii . • 

Seventh corps, General St. Cj r • 

Eighth corps, duke of Abraiites • 

Keserve • . • . 

1st hussars and 27th chasseurs • . 

Artillery and engineers in march from Germany 
Moveable columns fur the defences of the French 
frontier • • • . 
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have quoted the numbers of Uie Spaniards as we have those of 
the French, IVom Colonel Napier^s statements, but with respect 
to the correctness of tliese statemeuts we give no opinion in either 
case. 

We come now to a little attempt at stagereffect by the French 
emperor : — 

* Napoleon, accompanied by the dukes of Dalmatia and Montebello, 
quitted Bayonne the mornhig of the Sth'^ and reached Vittoria in the 
evening. He was met by the civil andithilitary chiefs at the gates of 
the town, but refusing to go to the house prepared for his reception, 
jumped off his horse, -entered the first small inn that he observed, and 
calling for his maps, and a report of the situation of the armies on 
both sides, proceeded to arrange the j)lan of his campaign.’ — p. 390. 

Tliis passage supplies an apt illustralioji of the little reliance 
which can be placed on our author’s account, even of unimportant 
matters, when he has a purpose to serve. Wishing, no doubt, to 
give his readers a high idea of the Fiencli emperor’s personal 
activity, he has here repiescnted him as performing the journey 
from Bayonne to Vittoria on horseback in one day. But Savaiy, 
altliotyrli he speaks, in the usual I'rench stvle, of the emperor 
travelling with the sjieod of an arrow, tells us, however, that he 
went the firstt day^ to 'j’olosa, and the second day to Vittoria 
(being about sixty hiiles each day). — Memohes da Due de lio- 
vigo, vol. iv. p. 12.* 

As to the theatrical exhibition at Vittoria, that this should 
please our author does not surprise us, for his book betrays many 
symptoms of a lasle much more analayons to that of our Gallic 
neighbours than a corps d'armce is to a Roman legion ; but we 
wdll vesiture to assert lliat Napoleon’s acting on this occasion was 
more than thrown away upon the gravity and good sense of the 
Spaniards,^ who have discernment enough to disci iiniiiaie between 
the sublime and the ridiculous, allliough, by Napoleon’s own 
acknowledgment to the Abbe de Pradt, they are sometimes very 
near neighbours. 

In the account of the defeat of the Spaniards at Gamonal, W’c 


^ The Due tie Rfmgo gives the following account of Napoleon’s arrangements 
for his journeys: — ‘ The estahlishment of saiUlle-horses was tlivitled into brigades of 
nine horses each — two for the emperor, and seven for those whose duties attached 
them immediately to,his person. Tl>e esiahlishment of carriage-horses was divided 
into retags i each relay being composed of three sets of liorses. h'ach brigade and 
each relay had also an escoit attaelied to it. Suppose the emperor had to perform 
a journey of twenty leagues on h.orseback, six brigades would in general be stationed 
upon the road.. ... .If the J.mrney was to be performed in carriages, six relays were 

jdaced at the stations upon the road, in lieu of six brigades of saddle-horses 

The emperoHis aides-de-camp weie required to have a horse with each brigade when 
Ihe journeys were pei formed en horseback ; on other occasions they had places in 
the carriages.’ — Mbimres da Dm de Rwigo, vol. iv. pp. 40, 41. 

think 
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think Colonel Napier might as well omit, in another edition (if 
only out of consideration for his friend Soult), the rather ludicrous 
association of the Marshal with a Spanbh post-horse, whiqh appears, 
in the following passage, especially as the construction of the 
sentence is so managed as to leave it somewhat equivocal whether 
the post-horse or the Marshal had the principal share in the exploits 
that are recorded : — 

‘ All the ammunitipn and stores of the defeated army were captured 
in Burgos; and the indefatigable Soult, who was still upon the* post- 
horse which he had mounted at Briviesca, who had travelled from 
Bayonne to Burgos, taken tlie latter town, and gained a decisive vic- 
tory all within the space of fifty hours, &c, &c/ — p. 394. 

Mlie following passage exhibits one of those trails of what we 
must call a malignant feeling towards the Spaniards, which occur 
loo frequently in Colonel Na[>ier’.s book ; and which must tend, we 
eaunot but think, to disciedil the work witli inipartbl readers: — 

‘ ft has been said that, Spartan-like, llomana’s soldiers died to a 
man in their ranks ; yet in 1812, Captuiii Hill of the royal navy, being 
at Cronstadt, to receive Spaniards taken by tlie Russians during Na- 
poleon’s retreat, found that the greater portion were men who had 
escaped with Roinana from the Danisli Isles in 1808; captives at 
Espinosa, they liad served Napoleon for four years, passed the ordeal 
of the Moscow retreat, and were still above fuur thousand strong.' — 
p. 307. 

Sallust says, of Catiline’s soldicis, that not one of them who was 
a free-born Itoinaii suffered himself to be made prisoner cither 
in the battle or in the flight ; and it was said for Napoleon’s 
Guards, ‘ la garde meurty die m se rende We doubt 

much, however, whether those statements have? ever been expected 
to be received as true to llie very letter in either case, although 
justly descriptive no doubt of the high tone of military enthusiasm 
of which they are meant to convey an adequate idea. Hut Co- 
lonel Napier, though prone himself to indulge, even to excess, in 
figurative language, will not tolerate auydiing of the kind if com- 
mendatory of .the Spaniards. As lor Captain Hill, we do not know 
wiielher the appeal made to liis authority has had his deliberate 
sanction, or whether it is founded only upon some loose conver- 
sational observations. Wc are, how’cver, at a loss to conjecture, 
what could have induced that officer to institute, wdth respect to 
each Spaniard he received at CroiistadI, so very niinute an iiivesli- 

* The origin of the expression * la garde weurt, &e. is curious, and it ought not 
to be lost sight of. It was attributedto General Camhi’tuie, of the Imperial Guard«$, 
who was supposed to hiive beeu killed uttering these words ou the field of W aterloo. 
But as it turned out aftenvards that the general was not killed, but made prisoner 
(by a drummer, we believe) and visible in good case at the Duke of WtdVington’s 
head-quarters that same evening, it would appear that the rule admits of exceptions. 

gatioii 
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»tioi] as tQ^ ascertaiii,. whether he had been /made prisoner at 
Espinosa, or at some other place, or whether he might not have 
belonged to that portion of Romana’s force (about 6000 menY which 
was unable to effect its escape from Denmi^. Captain Hill could 
scarcely foresee that there was to arise au historian of die Penin- 
sular war, who, despising to ascertain the truth with respect to 
many important matters connected with the operations of the 
British troops in Spain and in Portugal, was, neverthele$s^ to 
search the most remote ports of the Baltic for any anecdote 
which might furnish him with a pretext: to decry the valour or the 
patriotism of the Spaniards. The above passa^e.gives us, how- 
ever, whether intentionally or not we cannot say,"CQlociel Napier’s 
authority for believing that Napoleon uiiscrupiilotisly compelled 
the prisoners he made in his war against the Spaniards to tight his 
battles in Russia. 

‘ In passingdie mountains near Tolosa, Lasnes, Duke of Montebello, 
fell from his horse, and was left at Vittoria, and his hurts were dan- 
gerous ; a rapid and interesting cure was however effected by wrap- 
ping him in the skin of a sheep newly slain, and the emperor then di- 
rected him to assume the command of Lagr^ge’s division and Col- 
bert’s light cavalry.’ — p. 400. 

H"e have here another example of the carelessness with whicli 
Colonel Napier sometimes constructs liis sentences. A very 
slight cliaiige in the arrangement of the words would have shown 
more clearly than 6ur author has done, that it was after his cure, 
not immediately on the application of the remedy, that Montebello 
was sent to assume ihe command mentioned.'*' We should not 

• The above anecdote is tiiken from Baroii lijirrey’s v.urk upon military surgery, 
lioth by Mr. Southey and hy Colonel Napier. The main object of Baron Lairey/:; 
work is to give a scientific account of the most remaikable surgical cases v/'uchcame 
under his oWrvation, hut other malters of inlet est are also incidentally noticed in it. 
Whilst he was at Valladolid, some of the English soldiers, who were made prisoners 
iftathe retreat to Corunna, came under M. Larrey’st care. ^ 1 shall cite yet another 
v^ase,’ says he, ‘ of a cure not less important effected upon an English drumhoy, the 
t son of a corporal of the same regiment, who was also a prisoner. This child, whom 
the father held constantly upon his knees, was in a state of complete blindness. The 
'c ‘ disease had, according to the father's account, come upon the boy all at once during 
the inarch over the Asturian (Galliciaii) muuiitaius in the ligour of winter, to which 
the boy had been the more sensible in consequence of his hair having been cut ex- 
tremely short. It would be difficult to describe the feelings of the father, and the deep 
affliction into which he was thrown hy the unhappy state of his son. Ilis comrades 
shared also siiicei^ly^in his grief ; and 1 observed, indeed, with much satisfaction, 
that all these prisoners exhibited great attachment and much generosity towards each 
other.’ — Larrejff vqI. iii. p. 268. 

We have insetted tliis little anecdote beca||Bre think it is creditable to the cha- 
racter of Britifh soldiers, and also because it exhibits Baron Larrey in a truly amiable 
light. We learn by the sequel of the st£^y that the hoy's sight was completely re- 
,Stpred, and that his skilful and kind ben^aetor provided him with a Spanish cloak to 
protect him from the severity of the we^er, when he was sent forward to France 
aiong with his fellow prisoners. 


notice 
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notice such slips of Colonel Napier’s pen, were it not that he 
seems to pique himself on the graces of his style. We now return 
to the operations of the British army. 

Sir John Moore left Almeida on the 1 1th of November, crossed 
the Spanish frontier, and arrived at Ciudad Rodrigo. He was 
much struck by the appearance and the manners of the Spaniards, 
which seemed to him to indicate manliness and independence of 
character ; and he was received by them with loud acclamations 
of welcome. On the 13th he reached Salamanca, where, as we 
find from his letter of the lOlh November to Mr. Frere (Moore’s 
Narrative, p. 30)) he purposed to remain until the troops under 
Sir David Baird, and those under General Hope, should be more 
forward. Colonel Napier tells us — 

‘ Sir John Moore participated at first in the universal belief, that 
the nation was enthusiastic, and fixed in a determination to dispute 
every step with the invaders ; and after he had detected the exag- 
gerations of the military agents, and perceived the want of capacity 
in the Spanish generals and rulers, he still trusted that the spirit of 
the people would compensate for their deficiency of skill. What, 
then, was his surprise to find, that the defeat of tlie Conde de Bel- 
vedere [10th Novembejp, 1808], an event which laid Castille open to 
the incursions of the enemy, which uncovered the march of the Bri- 
tish, and nomjn'omised their safety, had created no sensation among 
the people ; that the authorities had spread no alarm, taken no pre- 
cautions, delivered out no arms^ although many thomand^ were stored 
in the principal towns, and neither encouraged the inhabitants by 
proclamations, nor enrolled any of them for defence ! He himself 
was not informed of this important occurrence nntil a week after it 
happened, and then only through a single official channel.’ — p. 432. 

Colonel Napier contii\es here to represent the British general 
as a person neither very consistent in his opinions, nor very rea- 
sonable in his expectations. We are told he was surprised to 
find that the defeat of the Conde de Belvedere, which laid open 
the plains of Castille to the French, had not roused the unarmed 
population of that defenceless country to oppose the enemy, 
and to cover the inarch of the British army. There could not 
well have been, wo should think, a less reasonable expectation. 
Ill a country of inountuiiis, forests, or morasses, the population, if 
armed, may, under the protection afforded by such fastnesses, 
oppose and harass an invader; but in a country of open plains, 
such as Castille is, although a mounted guerrilla party, under an 
active and intelligent Icad ejfg^m ay give an enemy some occasional 
annoyance, the citizens of towns, and the husbandmen dwell- 
ing in widely-scattered villages, where neither tree nqr hedge 
exists to afford couceahneiit, nor ditch nor wall to check the pur- 
suit of hostile cavalry, we do not think that the population merit 
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much reproach if, unarmed as they were, they did ndt rise to 
sacrifice themselves^ their families, and all that belonged to them, 
in a vain endeavour to cover an army, which they might naturally 
enough suppose bad come to assist in protecting them. 

But we do not find by Sir John Moore’s own letters that his 
sentiments with respect to the Spanish nation had undergone such 
a change as the above passage would imply. On the contrary, in 
writing to one of his brothers from Salamanca on the 26th of 
November, he says of the Spaniards — 

‘ they are a fine people — a character of their own, quite distinct from 
other nations — and much might have been done with them.’ — Moores 
Narrative, p. 46. 

It is remarkable, too, that in the very same letter we find a con- 
tradiction of Colonel Napier’s statement, that the principal towns 
were stored with ^ thousands of arms f for Sir John Moore, after 
observing that an obstinate determination to resist the French 
yoke may do much, sa}s — 

‘ Buftven in this case, the government has been improvident : arms, 
ammunition, and other means are wanting .^ — Moores Narrative, p. 46. 

We shall make two other quotations here irom Moore’s own 
statements, as they bear directly upon the cliaraotei and conduct 
of the Spaniards. Sir John writes to Mr. Frere, on the 19 th of 
November, from Salamanca: — 

‘ The ijjinta of this town are endeavouring to get money for us. 
Nothing exceed the attention of the Marquis of Ceralbo, the pre- 
sident ; the clergy, with Dr. Curtis at their head, exert themselves, 
and even a convent of nuns have promised 5000/.: all this shows 
good-will. ’ — Moore\s Narrative, p. 38. 

The other quotation is as follows : — 

‘ A circumstance occurred at this time, to the honour of the Spa- 
niards, which is thus related in his (Sir John Moore’s) joiundl - 
“ Lord Proby was at Tordesiilas reconnoitring, when a patrol© of 
French cavalry came into the town. They stayed some time. Every 
man in the town knew that Proby was there, for he had been two 
days amongst them ; yet not a man betrayed him. And when the 
cavalry left the place, and his lordship came into the street, they 
all testified their satisfaction, and declared that, though they had no 
arms, they would have died rather than have allowed him to be 
taken.*” ’ — Moore's Narrative, p. 47. 

But 


• Th^ such sentiments and such conduct on the part of the Spaniards were not 
limited. to one place, or to a single instance, may be learnt from the following 
passage in Colonel Pasley’s E»mif on Military Policy, After quoting the above 
anecdote respecting Lord Proby, Colonel Pasley proceeds thus : — ^ A similar inci- 
dent happened to me about the same time, on my way from General Blake's army 
ta Aitorga, iu which, for a whole day's journey, I generally passed within a few 

miles 
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But we have not yet done with the above passage of Colonel 
Napier's book. He tells us that the British general was not in- 
formed of the defeat of the Conde de Belvedere until a week after 
the 10th of November, when it happened; but here, again, Moore 
contradicts our historian, for in his letter to Lord W. Bentinck, 
dated at Salamanca on the 13th, he says — 

‘ At Ciudad Rodrigo I received a letter, by express, from the 
Conde de Belvedere, from Burgos, dated on the 9th, stating that he 
expected to be attacked by superior numbers, and begging that I 
would hasten to his assistance. I wrote to him that I had been 
marching for some time witli all the haste I could ; but if he was to 
be attacked so soon, it was impossible for me to render him any 
assistance, and he should report his situation to Madrid. Upon my 
arrival here (l3th November), I Avas informed by the Marquis of 
Ceralbo that the Spanish troops had been forced to retire from 
Burgos, and the French were in possession of it.* — Moore$ Narra- 
tive, p. 23. 

We cannot help here remarking how seldom it is thsit ^^jdonel 
Napier’s asseitions will bear the test of being compare^Svith 
other accounts of undoubted authenticity. By an illusion some- 
what resembling that which has been attributed to the hunted 
ostrich, our historian appears to imagine that, by shutting his own 
eyes against truth, lie renders it invisible also to every one else. 

I'hc following passage is meant to show what the state of 
Htfairs was in Spain towards the end of the month of November : — 

‘ Wai\t of transport and su]> plies had obliged the Jirithh to march 
in small and successive divisions; it was, therefore, the 23rd of No- 
vember before tlie centre, consisting of twelve thousand infantry, and 
a battery of six guns, was concentrated at Salamanca. On that day, 
('astanos and Talafox being defeated at Tudela, and their armies 
scatte red Avitliout a chance of rallying again in the field, the third 
and sixth French corps became disposable. The emperor also, vic- 
torious on both flanks, and Avith a fresh base of operations fixed at 
Burgos, Avas then free to move, with the guards and the reserve, 
either against Madrid or in the direction of Salamanca; detachments 
of his army were already in possession of Valladolid, the vot'y town 
Avhich, a few days before, the Spanish government had indicated for 
the base of Sir John Moore’s operations, and the formation of his 
magazines. The 2fith the head of Sir David Baird’s column was in 

inik^s of the enemy's posts; iiii experiment that I should certainly not have 
hazarded had 1 doubted the good-will of the Spauiards. About dusk the second 
evening of my journey I reached a town in the kingdom of Leon, where I thought 
myself in security ; but two hours afterwards it was entered by the French cavalry* 
. . Nothing coiibl ex<‘ee(l the anxiety which the people of the town showed on my 
account. It was with great difficulty I could prevail on the guides who attended 
me that night to accept of any recompense. • . . Under such circumstances, they 
seemed to think that serving a British officer was a point of duty and of honour.*-* 
Patlef/B Mititanj Policy, p. 283, 

2 H 2 Astorga, 
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Astorga, but the rear extended beyond Lugo; \vhile the head of 
Hope’s division was at the Escurial, and the rear at Talaveya. But 
the second French corps was on the Deba, threatening Leon and the 
Asturias ; the cavalry covered the plains : the fourth corps was de- 
scending from Carrion and Valladolid, to seize the pass of the Guada- 
rama ; the emperor himself was preparing to force the Somosierra. 

' From this summary of contemporary events, it is evident that, 
notwithstanding Sir John Moore had organized, equipped, and sup- 
plied his army, and marched* four hundred miles, all in the space of 
six weeks, he was too late in the field ; the campaign was decided 
against the Spaniards before the British had, strictly speaking, en- 
tered Spain as an army. And it is certain that if, instead of being 
at Salamanca, Escurial, and Astorga on the 23rd, the troops had been 
united at Burgos on the Sth, such was the weakness of the Spanish 
forces, the strength of the enemy, and such the skill with which Na- 
poleon directed his movements, that a difflciill and precarious retreat 
was the utmost favour that could he expected from Fortune hy the 
English ,* — y, 43 1, 

Colonel Napier here reproaches the Spanish government with 
having indicated Valladolid as the base of Sir John Moore’s 
operations; but it is not unworthy of remark, that on the l()th of 
November Sir John Moore himself wrote to Mr. J/rere as follows, 
from Salamanc£^: — 

‘ My position here is a bad one, inasmuch as niy movements in it 
are confined, and leave nothing but a barren country to retire upon. 
I should undoubtedly be better at Valladolid ; but it is impossible for 
me to go there whilst the French in force are so near it, and the 
Spanish armies are at such a distance. TTntil my force is united 1 
must be covered and protected.’ — Moore^s Narratire, p. 34. 

It is also deserving of notice, that in the above passage Colonel 
Napier first points out the cause which prevented the centre of 
Moore’s force from being reunited before the ^3rd of Novemb»^r, 
then remarks upon his being too late in the field, and yet con- 
cludes by telling us, that if Sir John Moore had been at Burgos 
on the Sth instead of being only at Salamanca on the 23d, * a 
difficult and precarious retreat was the utmost favour that could 
be expectedfrom Fortune hy the Enylisli,^ So that Colonel Napier, 
after imputing blame to the English government for loss of time, 
admits that Sir John Moore’s situation would have been much 
worse if he had been earlier in the field. We have already ob- 
served upon the imputation of loss of time ; but we must here 
remark, that Colonel Napier perseveres in his former misrepre- 
sentation of the Ebro being indispensably the theatre of the war, 
although Sir John Moore’s instructions left him perfectly free, 
iji concerting his operations with the Spaniards, to object to any 
plan which might appear to him to be either impracticable or in- 
judicious ; — 
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judicious ; — a latitude which it would have been absurd not to 
have left him^ especially in such a war, and which he appears at 
all times to have felt that he possessed. 

Sir John Moore’s situation was, however, certainly one pregnant 
with disappointments and with difficulties ; and it was the more 
embariassing, because great expectations had been formed, both 
in Britain and in the Peninsula, of brilliant results which were to 
follow from the advance of an Englfsh array into Spain. The 
well-earned military reputation of the general, the esteem w'hich 
justly attached to his character,' the discipline and valour of the 
troops, and the recent successes in Portugal, all contiibuted to 
carry these expectations to the greatest height; whilst the noble- 
ness of the cause, and the zeal with which it hud been undertaken, 
concealed from the mass of superficial observers the arduous 
nature of the struggle which was impending, and the risks in- 
separable from the attempt to combine the regular operations of 
a foieign army with the desultory efforts of a people almost wholly 
destitute of every organized means of war. In this state of men’s 
minds, both in the Peninsula and in England, came the sudden 
and successive defeats, and almost total dispersion, of the Spanish 
armies The means at the disposal of the English general were 
altogetiier insufficient to retrieve matters by any sudden effort; 
and It soon became obvious, therefore^ to men of reflection, that 
Sir Jonn Moore could adopt no other rational line of conduct than 
tiiat of a prudent and vigilant system of defensive warfare. 

^ But for many years,* says Colonel Napier, ‘ so much ridicule had 
been attached lo the name of an English expedition, that weak-headed 
men claimed a sort of prescriptive right to censure, without regard 
to subordination, the conduct of their general. It had been so in 
Egvpt, where a cabal was formed to deprive Lord Hutchinson of the 
command ; it had been so at Buenos Ayres, at Ferrol, and in Portugal ; 
it was so at this time in Sir John Moore’s army; and it will be found, 
in the course of this work, that the superlative talents, vigour, and 
success of the Duke of W ellington could not even at a late period 
of the war secure him from such vexatious folly.’ — p. 450. 

The above passage is calculated to convey a very disadvan- 
tageous and a very untrue impression with respect to the disci- 
pline of the higher ranks of the British army. We have referred 
to some of those who were in habits of personal intimacy with 
Lord Hutchinson, and of daily official conmuinication with him 
in Egypt at the period alluded to — and they have assured us that 

* Colonel Napioi- holds \<*ry high the skill of Napoleon, and the prowess of the 
French troops in these affairs ; hut Savary says — * AVc had such a superiority, that 
nil these expeditions were merely marches, except in front of Burgos, where some efforts 
were requisite, and at Zudda, where Marshal Laoiies had to fight a battle.*— 
Memoires du Due de Roviyo, vol. iv, pp. 12, 13. 

his 
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his lordship made a joke to all those about him of this formidable 
^ cabalf which had for its object, by Colonel Napier’s account, 
nothing less than to deprive him of the command of the army ; and 
we have the same assurance, that although there were some officers 
in Moore’s army who viewed matters in a more sanguine light 
than the general himself did, there was not the shadow of cabal in 
any part of their conduct or conversation. It so happened, also, 
that the most conspicuous amongst those who saw things diffe- 
rently from the general, were persons warmly attached to him, 
and who founded their too confident expectations of a brilliant 
campaign upon nothing more than upon their high esteem for Sir 
John Moore, and the unlimited confidence they reposed in the 
discipline and valour of the troops he commanded. 

We have already stated, that the situation in which Sir John 
Moore stood in consequence of the total discomfiture of the Spanish 
armies, and his becoming thereby almost the sole antagonist of the 
French emperor in the field, left no other course for him to follow 
but that of defensive warfare. The annexed letter'*' will explain 

the 

* Letter from the Quarterraabter-Gencriil to Brigiulier-titeiu'ral Aii'.tvulljer, dated 
at Salamanca, 29th November, 1808: — 

*My dear Anstruther, — We received last from jUailrid the intcllij^ence of 

the Spanish armies, on the side of Aragon, having been defeated on the '23rd 
instant, near Tudela ; and in the present situation of affairs there is nothing left lor 
us to do but to be prepared to fall back from hence tu\viu-<ls CTiudrid Uodrigo and 
Almeida. Baixd has been ordered to retire towards Corunna, that he may re- 
embark. 

* You must now remain at Almeida, os your presence there will be of the gie dest 

use, and you have turned your attention to almost everything that the present asjiect 
of affairs may require in that quarter. You are iOri'aiiy piepared with a plan of 
cantonment for the troops. The following arr*ingeinents should put in progress 
with respect to supplies. Depots to he prepared at Guar da, Cclonco, and Piuhel; 
and, farther hack, at Covilham and at Vizeu. Supplies should he sent also to 
Abrantes, to Coimbra, and to Lamego, hy ordeisfioni Lisbon. 1 sliall propose that 
one or two of Baird’s victuallers shall go round to Opi‘rto. ^ 

' I wrote to Donkin from Almeida, and again yesterday morning from h- oce, in 
order to keep them informed at Lisbon of the state of dungs, and aware of wliat 
they may bo called upon to do. But although 1 entered a good deal into detail in 
my letter to Donkin, jou had belter communicate also with the general commanding 
at Lisbon, -^probably by this time General Mackenzie. Ail tliat is requisite in your 
part of Portugal you can, however, have done through the authorities upon the spot, 
quicker and better, probably, than through Li.sboiJ. You can use the pretext of 
more troops coming forward from Lisbon and Oporio, or of fiesh arrivals being 
expected from England. Mr. Kennedy will direct Ogilvie to answer the demands 
you have already made upon him for provisioning Almeida; and under cover of 
that demand to send you as great a supply as he can. 

* You will he so good as halt the third division of the ordnance and medical 
stores from Abrantes, (the farther hack the better,; and let me know where they 
are stopped. 

' As to our military operations on the side of Portugal (if we are put to it), I 
a^fptehend that, behind the first line of frontier, the defence of Guarda and of ihe 
yartey of the Mondego must be our chief object. 1 should doubt our being able to 
SQaint&io ourselves lung in the country towards Castello Branco ; but we must of 

course 
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the plan contemplated with that view at the end of November, 
and up to the 5tli of the following month. But the movements 
preparatory to carrying into effect the proposed defensive system 
of operations, having Portugal for iheir basis, had scarcely com- 
menced, when intelligence was received of such a nature as in- 
duced Sir John Moore to alter his plan. This was occasioned by 
the appearance of a determination, on the part of the Spaniards, 
to defend Madrid, and to endeavour, whilst the forces of the 
enemy were occupied in the siege of the capital, to re-asseinble to 
the southward of the '^Fagus a sufficient body of troops to check 
the hitherto rapid progress of the French arms. It appeared to 
Sir John Moore, that under these ciicumstances it was hicumbent 
upon him to aid, to the utmost of his abdity, the proposed mea- 
sures of his allies, and he deteimiiied to do so by threatening the 
French line of communication between Madrid and Burgos. He 
wrote, therefore, to Sir David Baird, on the 3th and 6lh of De- 
cember, informing him of his change of plan, and directing him 
to move forward the troops under his orders by Benevente, for 
the purpose of efi’ccting the union of the whole army in the course 
of the proposed advance. He made known this change of inten- 
tion aiso to tile Marquis of Roniana. Colonel Napier tells us, 

‘ The forward movement of the British army commenced on the 
1 Uh of December. Moore’s first intention was to march with his 
own and Hope’s division to Valladolid, witli a View to cover the 

course have coiijs of observation there, anil we imibt mak« preparations accerd- 
It will bo easy to collect supplies in that quarter sutficient for such an 
airangement. 

‘ A'? for the Tvas-os-iUontes, wc must trust the defence there to nature, and to 
the Portu-^uesc theniselvi s-. A part of llairil s infantry may, indeed, be thrown into 
that quarter, I'ut no such ov<ier iias yet been given, 
j ‘ A corpi of observation lor the Alemtejo must be sent from Lisbon. 

(Signed) * G, IMurray.^ 

t'As Colonel Napier seizes every opportunity he can lay hold of both to depre- 
ciate the cliaracter of the Spaniards, .iiul to deny the value and the duration of iheir 
enthusiasm in thi‘ cause they had embraced, we will quote here the account given 
by a French author of the eonduet, at this time, of their defeated and dispersed 
soldiers: — ‘Ajucsles trois grandes defa.tes qiii avoient disperse les arinecs £spa- 
gnolU'S avec autant de ce'eiite que celies-ci eii avoient mises iise former, les debiis 
des corps d'Fstrthiuidure et de C'astille, refoules par los troupes Fran^aises, s'litaient 
replies veis le miiii de la Peninsule. Ils avoient traverse plus de cent cinquantci 
lieues par peti’s detachemens, et, suiiteiius par le fanatistne^ au milieu des 
fatigues les plus accablantes, ils etaient vemis se icunir derriere le Tage .* — Fivioirfft 
et Conquetex des Fran^ais, vol, xviii., p. 20-4. It pleases this Frcncli writer to apply the 
term /anal it ism to the motive of this conduct of the Spanish soldiers, but that does 
not alter our opinion of its true character. The proud feeling of national independ- 
ence, and indoinitabUi perseverance in asserting it, h.ive nowhere been more con- 
spicuous than ill the nations of the, Spanish Peninsula ; nor should they he defraudod 
of the praise merited by their virtues, although they failed to accomplish, under the 
pressure of accumulated difficulties, and in the midst of numberless calamities, that 
most arduous of all political problems, — a union of the irregular energies of an excited 
multitude with the methodised vigour of concentrated authority. 


advance 
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advance of his stores and to 'protect the junction of Sir David Baird's 
troops, the rear of which was still behind Astorga; nevertheless pre- 
parations for a retreat upon Portugal were continued, and Sir David 
was ordered to form magazines at Benevente, Astorga, Villa Franca, 
and Lugo, by which arrangement two lines of operation were secured, 
and a greater freedom of action obtained.’ — p, 457. 

It is obvious from this passage that Colonel Napier has wholly 
mistaken the principle upon which the proposed movement of 
the British army was founded, and that he has fallen into tlie error 
of those to whose over-sanguine views he has before given tlie 
colour of a cabal against the general. Colonel Napier speaks of 
covering the advance of stores, und protecting the junction of Sir 
David Baird’s troops — but, the real object of the movement being 
to threaten the line of communication of the French, and thereby 
derange their plans, without imprudently committing the British, 
no stores or incumbrances of any kind were to be moved forward.* 
And as to protecting the junction of Baird’s troops, the very cir- 
cumstance of the junction being deferred until the army should 
be in the neighbourhood of Valladolid, clearly shows that no 
expectation was then entertained by Sir John Moore of its being 
obstructed by the enemy. It would appear, alsoj that Colonel 
Napier has not perceived that the most important feature in the 
change of plan determined upon by Sir John Moore on the olh 
of December was, that it necessarily led to the relinquishmcpt of 
Portugal, and the adoption of Gallicia, as the future basis o*' the 
operations of the army ; and in place of giving greater freedom of 
action, and establishing two lines of operation, its tendency evi- 
dently was to contract the freedom of action of the a»my, and to 
limit it to one line of operation, — a line, too, it observed, on 
which there were no fortresses, as there were (Ciudail Rodrigo 
and Almeida) on the side of Portugal, and on which no adequate 

That this Wi'is the case will clearly appear by the following extract from the 
instructions given by the Quartermaster-General to Lord Proby, dated at Sala- 
manca, 12th December, 1808 : — 

^ Lord Proby will remain .-it Salamanca for the present Tlie legirneiits ex- 

pected from the side of Poitiigal are tlie Buffs, the 82d, and the fith. These, to- 
gether with such detachments as may arrive on their way to join the army, Lord 
Proby will forward by the way of Toro towards V''alladolid, giving intimation of 
their march to the Quaitermaster-Gcneral. The stores expected from the side of 
Portugal are a convoy of ordnance stores, and a snjiply of medical stores from the 
heavy depot. Both of these are to proceed to Zamora ; iriid it is possible that Co- 
lonel Roche may have already directed them to that place from Ciudad Rodrigo. 
• • , • Although a branch of the commissariat will remain here for some tune, it 
is to be understood that Salamanca is entirely evacuated, except ui .so far as re- 
gards the passage of troops ; and Zamora is to be considered as the rendezvous of 
whatever it is expedient to place in the rear of the army .... Lord Proby will take 
measures for being promptly informed of the movements of the enemy, particularly 
in the direction of Guadarama and of Avila. 

' * (Signed) G, Murray, Quartermaster- General.’ 

preparation 
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preparation for the supply of the army existed, or could be 
speedily made. 

‘ At Alaejos an intercepted despatch of the Prince of Neufchatel 
was brought to head-quarters, and the contents were important 

enough to change the direction of the march Hope, 

therefore, was ordered to pass the Duero at Tordesillas^ and direct 
his march upon Villalpando ; head-quarters were removed to Toro; 
and Valdvras was givt'n as the j)oinl of junction to Baird’s division, 
the head of whicli was now at Benevente.* — pp. 467, 459. 

Sir John Moure moved his head quarters from Salamanca to 
Alaejos on the 13lh of JJeceinber. On the following morning a 
letter from Bcrlhier to Soult, which had been inteicepted by the 
Spaniards, \vas brouglit to him. This letter, which was dated at 
Cliamartiuy Napoleon’s head -quarters, near Madrid, on the 10th 
of December, gave to Sir John Moore an exact knowledge, not 
only of the position of Marshal Soult, and the composition of the 
force under his command, but also of the intentions of the emperor 
W’ith respect to the movements of that corps ; and likewise of the 
situation and the pioposcd inoveinenls of most of the other corps 
of the Fiench army. It likewise announced the belief entertained 
at the French head-qiiartcis, that the British had cither already 
fallen back upon Portugal, or w'oiild immediately do so. Sir 
John Moore communicated this despatch to Lieut.-General Hope, 
wlio happened to be at head-quarters, as also to the Adjutant and 
the Quaitermastei -General. One of these ofticers observed, that 
whatever might be attempted afterwards, it seemed proper, in 
the tirst instance, to ofiect a prompt union of the whole army by 
crossing the Duero at l\'ro in place of Tordesillas, and Sir John 
Moore lit once adopted the suggestion. 

We have in the above extract another instance of Colonel Na- 
pier’s imperfect information, as also further evidence of his want 
of knowledge of the principles upon which military movements are 
or ought to be conducted. He tells us that Hope was ordered to 
pass the Duero at Tordesillas. Now, the motive* for the change 
made at Alaejos, in the proposed movement of the army was, that 
the knowledge obtained respecting the situation and probable 
amount of Soult’s force rendered it obviously inexpedient to follow 
up the original plan of advancing to Valladolid before forming a 
junction with Baird ; and it was determined, therefore, to effect 
that junction fartlier back, and at an earlier period, by throwing 

* Tlic motive of the change is thus expiosseil in Sir Jolin Moore's letter to the 
Marquess of Uomana, dated at Castro-Nuevo, on the 18th of December: — ‘ Upon a 
knowledge that Marshal Suult had a corps so near as Saldanha .and Sahagun, which 
would soon be joined by another coining fiom France, under General Junot, 1 judged 
it expedient to make my junction with Sir David Baird in this neighbourhood, as 
speediest done, rather than at Valladolid.’ 

the 
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the centre and the right of the army across the Duero at Toro, in 
place of Tordesillas. To have ordered Hope to pass the river at 
Tordesillas, which Colonel Napier informs us was done, would 
have been in direct opposition to the motive which had occasioned 
the change of plan, ami a military error of the most gioss descrip- 
tion. For it would have been to send forward a single division 
towards a greatly superior force of the enemy, the approach of 
which had induced the general to hasten the junction of the whole 
of his army. But besides this cogent military reason for not 
sending Hope to cross the Duero at Tordesillas, there was another 
very simple one, namely, that it would have been doubling very 
unnecessarily the length of the march of that division to Villal- 
pando. It is surprising that Colonel Napier, who indulges himself 
with so much latitude in criticizing the military opinions and ope- 
rations of others, should not have been more upon his guard 
against attributing to Sir John Moore a flagrant absurdity, of 
which that general was not only not guilty, but which his letters, 
which Colonel Napier must have imperfectly consulted, show that 
he never contemplated; for in that of the 14th December to Sir 
David Baird, from Alaejos, he says — 

* I am induced to change my direction, and shall be to-mo. row, with 
all tko troops 1 have, at Toro and its immediate neighbourhood.’ 

Colonel Napier is also mistaken in supposing that Valderas 
was then given as the point of junction to Baird’s division. There 
is nothing of the kind in Moore’s letter of the 14th to Baird; 
and the fact is, that the determination to march lorward again 
towards Soiilt \vas not formed until ilic iSth ot J)cccmber, when 
Moore was at Castro Nuevo. The lollowiiig jjassages fioin the 
Quarterniaster-Gencrars correspondence will point out what were 
the arrangements oidered at Alaejos. 

Extract of a Idler from ike QuarkrmasLer- General to Lmtienant- 
General Lord Paget, dated at Alaejos, \Mh December, ISOS. 

* Information has been received since I liad the honour of writing 

to you yesterday, Avhich has induced Sir John Moore to make an 
alteration in the movement he then proposed. It is now detei mined, 
instead of moving upon Tordesillas and Valladolid, to place the divi- 
sions of lieutenant-general Fraser, and lieutenant-general Hope, to- 
morrow, the 15tb, at and near Toro, and the troops under your lord- 
ship’s command, as an advanced guard, in front of Toro The 

roads chiefly to bej^watched arc those towards Valladolid, Palencia, 
and Rio Seco, We have no intelligence of the enemy being in force 
at present in any of these places, but it is believed that Soiilt is at 
Saldanha with a considerable corps. Sir John Moore’s arrangements 
will have in view the junction of the whole of the British force about 
Benevente It is probable that on the 17th the troops from Toro 

will 
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will move upon Benevente by the direct road, in which case those 
under your lordship will be ordered to march by a parallel road in 
the same direction, covering their right ; I mention this that you may 
direct your inquiries so as to be prepared for such a movement. But 
it is desirable that you should collect also such information as may be 
useful, in the event of the general determining to assemble the army 
in advance of Benevente, towards Rio Seco, by moving Sir David 
Baird’s troops, so as to meet those from the side of Toro at an inter- 
mediate point.’ 

Extract of a letter from the Quartermnster-General to the Officer com- 
manding the advance of Sir David Baird^s corps^ dated at Alaejosy 

\Asth December^ ISOS. 

‘ It is Sir John Moore’s intention that the whole of Sir David 
Baird’s corps shall be assembled at Benevente, which you will be 
pleased to communicate to the troops which succeed you in the march 
from Astorga. A considerable supply of ordnance stores sent to 
Zamora has been ordered to proceed to Benevente.’ 

Extract of a letter from the QuarLcrmader- General to Lord Prohy^ 
dated at Alaejos^ 14//t December, 1S08. 

‘ Circumstances have induced us to move upon Toro, instead of 
going towards Valladolid, and it is Sir John Moore’s intention to as- 
semble thi' whole of the army at Benevente. Vou will be so good as 

direct everything upon Zamora, whether troops or stores The 

whole of the country south of the Duero will be uncovered by our in- 
tended movement.' 

Extract of a tier from the Quartermasier-General to Licidenant- 
Colonel Bathurst, dated Aluejos, Wth December, ISOS. 

‘ We have iii^t.'jcpted a letter from Berthier, addressed to Soult 
at Saklanha. it appears that the advanced guard of a French corps, 
moving on Badajos, w'as at Talavera do la Reyna, upon the 10th. 
We are supposed in full retreat towards Lisbon, and Soult is urged to 
press forward upon the Spaniards, and make himself master of the 
country between the Duero and the Asturias and Galiicia, driving 
back the Spaniards into the latter. Sir John has determined to as- 
semble the army at Benevente. I believe when united we shall be 
more than equal to Soult, even without reckoning Romana, but it is 
very necessary to make every pveparation for our falling back upon 

Galiicia. Pray look to establishing magazines in our rear from 

the ships, if tlie country (as 1 suppose is tlie case) can furnish no- 
thing.’ 

Colonel Napier proceeds : — 

‘ From the Asturias Romana had led the remnants of Blake’s force 
to Leon about the period of Moore's arrival at Salamanca: like 
others, he had been deceived as to the real state of the country, and 
at this time repented that he had returned to Spain. He was a 
person of talent, quickness, and information, but disqualified by 
nature for military command ; a lively principle of error pervaded all 
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his notions of war, and no man ever bore the title of a general who 
was less capable of directing an army.’ — vol. i. p. 462. 

That Colonel Napier is fully satisfied of his own capacity to 
pronounce judgment upon the ability of commanders of armies, 
and to criticise all their movements, many passages of his book 
sutficienlly prove, although in so far as we have liad occasion as 
yet to examine these passages, we must confess they have not 
tended to impress us with the same conviction. Let us contrast 
with the above extract the tribute paid by Lord Wellington to the 
character, the talents, and the services of the Marquis of Romana 
in a dispatch dated at Cartaxo on the 26th of January, 1811, in 
which he announces to Lord Liverpool the premature death of 
that Spanish nobleman : — 

* I am concerned to have to report to your Lordship that the Mar- 
quis de 1& Romana died in this town on the 23rd instant, after a short 
illness. His talents, his virtues, and his patriotism were well known 
to his Majesty’s government. In him the Spanish army has lost its 
brightest ornament; his country its most upright patriot; and the 
world the most strenuous and zealous defender of the cause in which 
we are engaged. I shall always acknowledge with gratitude the 
assistance Avhich I have received from him, as well by his operations 
as by his counsel, since he has been joined with this army.' 

Neither does that part of Komana’s conduct which immediately 
followed the period above alluded to accord with Colonel 
Napier’s low opinion of his qualifications for military command. 
For, after the embarkation of the British army at Corunna, the 
Marquis of Romana, with the small and shattered remnant of 
Blake’s army, in the most destitute and wretched condition, and 
aided only by occasional risings of the peasantry, sustained, for 
several months, an arduous contest against two corps d’aimees 
commanded by two of the most distinguished of the French 
marshals (Ney and Soult), and ultimately baffled all their cndea> 
vours to subjugate the province of Gallicia. But Colonel Napier’s 
admiration is reserved ior the achievements of the ^ mighty hosts ' 
of an ambitious conqueror, long trained and disciplined in arms, 
inured to war, and amply supplied with all the requisites for 
carrying it on with advantage ; whilst he has no commiseration for 
the coutinuai hardships, nor any sympathy in tlic occasional and 
hardly-earned successes, of a people destitute of every resource, 
save ^ the unconquerable will * to maintain their country’s inde- 
pendence. Our author continues — 

* The JSth, head-quarters were at Castro Nuevo, from which place 
Moore wrote to Romana, informing him of his intention to fall upon 
Soult : he desired his co-operation, and requested that the Marquis 
would, according to his own plan given to the British minister in 

London, 
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London, reserve the Asturias for his own line of communication, and 
leave Gallicia to the British.* — ^vol. i. p. 463. 

We have already stated that it was at Castro Nuevo, and not at 
Alaejos, that the determination was formed to make a rapid move- 
ment against Marshal Soult’s corps. The principle upon which 
the movement had been planned when it originally commenced 
at Salamanca, namely, that of threatening the French line of com- 
munication without committing the British army, was still kept in 
view, and Sir -Tohn Moore appeared to be strongly impressed him- 
self with its importance.* 

In the above passage there is cast upon the Marquis of Romana, 
most unjustly, the imputation of a breach of compact, and it is but 
an act of fairness to the memory of that distinguished stranger to 
point out to our readers the hollowness of the foundation upon 
which that imputation rests. Wlieii Romana was in England on 
his way from Denmark to Spain, he gave a memorandum to the 
British ministers, probably at their own request, containing some 
brief remarks wliicli might be of use with reference to the operations 
projected by them in Uic Peninsula ; and amongst other things he 
pointed out that Corunna would be a more advantageous landing 
place tlian any of the ports of llic Astniias for such British force 
as might be sent to the north coast of Spain. This memorandum 
Mas published along with other papers laid before parliament in 
the year 1809, and whoever takes the trouble to refer to it will 
at once perceive that to designate the few suggestions M'hicli it 
contains as Romana’s ‘ own plan" is a complete misapplication of 
M'ords. But even if this paper had been really a plan of cam- 
paign, it could liot have been binding upon the Spanish general 
under circnmstanc.es totally dilFcrent from those which were con- 
templated both by the .English government and by the Marquis 
himself, at the time when the memorandum was written. Tlie 
projects tiien forming in England were founded upon the expec- 
tation of a successful offensive campaign, lint now, on the con- 
trary, the only chance which Romana bad of saving the wreck of 
bis army, or of contribuling to lelaid the conquest of Gallicia, was. 
to be sought for by directing his retreat tow'ards that province.. 
But besides these considerations, we have tlie following statement 

# The last parajjraph of Vol. 1. of Cloloael Napier’s book i.s us follows ‘ lii Sir 
John Moore'S campaign,’ said the Duke of VVelliiij,doii, * I can see but one error: 
when he advanced to Sahajyuii, he should Ijave considered it as a movement of re- 
treat, and sent oflicers to the rear to mark and pivpaie the halting-places for every 
hrii^ade. Ihit this opinion I have formed after lonij experience of w.ir, and especially 
of the peculiarities of a Spanish war, which must have been seen to be understootl : 
finally, it is an opinion formed after the event.’ We are not aware on what occasion 
these expressions were made use of by the Duke of Wellington ; hut we know that 
the words * this must be considered as part of your retreal, were used at Castro Nuevo* 
to Sir John Moore, and that the opinion was fully aciiuiesced in by him. 
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in a letter from Colonel Symes to Sir John Moore, dated at 
Mansilla, on the ^2.5th of December : — 

‘ The Marquis says, that wherever else he may go, it is impossible 
for him to send any part of his troops into the Asturias, as the roads 
are noiv impassable — the snow has fallen in an unusual quantity* 

But we are tired, or we might more truly say, we are disgusted 
by Colonel Napier’s want of candour, and his continual misre- 
presentations with respect to the Marquis of Romana ; and to 
prevent frequent interruptions, we shall here sum up at once such 
other misrepresentations on that head as remain to be noticed. 
Alluding to the period of Sir John Moore’s arrival at Sahagun, 
Colonel Napier says — 

‘ During these events Romana remained at Mansilla, and it ^vas 
evident that no assistance could be expected from him.’ — vol. i. p. 466. 

Now, in refutation of this insinuation or assertion, or whatever 
else it may be called, we need but quote the postscript to a letter 
dated at Sahaguii on the 23rd of December, in which Sir John 
Moore writes thus to Romana: — 

‘ I am sensible of the zeal and activity your Excellency has dis- 
played, in thus hastening to co-operate with me ; but for the reasons 
contained in the former part of tliis letter, I believe the attempt no 
longer advisable.’ — Moore’s Narrative^ p. 1C.5. 

Again, Colonel Napier says — 

‘ At Mansilla, the passage being only defended by Spaniards, was, 
in a manner, open to Soult, for Romana had not destroyed the arches 
of the bridge.’ — vol. i. p. 

But as the river Ksla was forded by the French cavalry at this 
very time, even so low as Benevente, and war forded also by 
Baird’s infanlry eighteen miles higher up, at Valencia de Don 
Juan, what probability is there that there could be any use in de- 
stroying a bridge at Mansilla, a place much nearer the source of 
the Esla, and when it has not yet been joined by several tributary 
streams which fall into it between Mansilla and the other places 
we have named ? * Romana is next blamed for not having defended 
Leon, where, Colonel Napier tells us (p. 472), the citizens were 
willing and even eager to fight ; but Romana must have been a 
much better judge than Colonel Napier can be of the utility of 
attempting to defend Leon, and of the existence at the time of the 
means of doing so.f 

Colonel 


♦ Colonel Symes says in his letter to Sir John Moore, dated at Mansilla on the 
25th of December, ^ Mansilla is not capable of defence ; and breaking the bridge, 
the Marq^uis thinks, will not be any material obstacle to the enemy.’— Afoore's 
rat4vef p. 172. 

f Colonel Symes writes thus about the city of Leon, in the same letter already 

quoted : — 
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Colonel Napier says — 

‘ Romana, who would neither defend Leon nor Mansilla, had, con- 
trary to his promises^ preoccupied Asiorga with his fugitive army ; 
and when the English divisions marched in, such a tumult and con- 
fusion arose, that no orders could be executed with regularity, no dis- 
tribution made, nor the destruction of the stores be effected. The 
disorder thus unexpectedly produced was very detrimental to the 
discipline of the troops, which the unwearied efforts of the general 
had partly restored ; the resources which he had depended on for the 
support of his soMiers became mischievous, and contributed to dis- 
organise instead of nourishing them. And he had the further vexation 
to hear Romana, the principal cause of this misfortune, proposing, 
with troops unable to resist a thousand liglit infantry, to recommence 
olfonsive operations, on a plan in comparison with which the visions 
of Don Quixote were wisdom,' — p. 47S. 

This passage affords another remarkable instance of our historian’s 
systematic misrepresentation. Sir John Moore long chenshed the 
hope that he should be able to make a stand against the enemy in 
the neighbourhood of Astorga, anil he did not finally relinquish the 
intention of doing so until he reached Astorga himself, on the 30th 
of December — although from La Baueza he had sent the Quarter- 
master-General forwaid, on the evening of the 129th, to make the 
necessary airangements for the further letrogiade movement of the 
troops already there.* The M arqiiis of Komana came into Astoiga 
on the morning of the :30th of December, and he immediately waited 
on the British Quartermaster-Geneial, and arranged with him an 
allotment of the districts of the town, with a view to prevent con- 
fusion by the intermixture of the British and Spanish troops. 
Romana did not, tluMeforc, pre-oempy Astorga, as stated by 
Colonel Napier; and it is absurd to sup[)ose that the presence of 
his troops, when he did arrive, could possibly create such tumult 
and confusion, in a town where there were already three British 
divisions, as to prevent orders being executed, or to hinder the dis- 
tribution or the destruction of stores from being effected. It was, 
in truth, tlic want of time, and not the presence of Romana or his 
troops, which created embarrassment. As to the visions imputed 
to Romana, before pronouncing them to be Quixotic, Colonel 
Napier would have done well to have told vhat they were ; and 

quoted: — ^‘The city of Leon is very extensive; it is surroinHled by a high wall, in 
some places ruinous, Tlicre are old Moorish towiTs at irregular distances ; several 
gateways without gates, but a little trouble may repair the chasms and blockade the 
gateways. The suburbs embrace the wall, which in some parts forms a back for 
long rows of mean houses.’ This is not the description of a very defensible city ; 
but besides that, the possession of Leon was nut necessary to enable Soult to effect 
a junction with the Emperor at Astorga. 

* Fraser’s, Hope’s, and Baird’s divisions. 
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to have shown also to what degree they might not have been sug- 
gested by Moore’s communications to the Spanish general. Sir 
John Moore had written to the Marquis of lloinana, *froni Sa- 
hagun, on the 24th of December, as follows : — 

‘ My hopes are to cross the river Esla before I am interrupted : 
when once across, my communications with the Gallicias will be 
secure; and, if pressed there, I shall have no objection to try an 
action.’ — Moore's Narrative, p. 167. 

And again. Sir John Moore wrote on the 27th December to 
Romaiia, from Benevente, — 

‘ I shall continue my movement on Astorga. Tt is there, or behind 

it, we should fight a battle, if at all The people of this part 

of Spain seem to be less well disposed than those I have hitherto met 
with. They perhaps think that we mean to abandon them. It would 
have a good effect if you explained to them, in a proclamation, that 
it was by no means your intention, or that of the British armyj 

After having received such comniiuiications, of a date so recent, 
from the British general, should Romaiia be represented as more 
visionary than Don Quixote, because, on reaching Astorga 
upon llie same day with Moore, he sought to be informed of the 
English general’s present inleiilions, and expressed his readiness 
to co-operate in any j)lan of resistance to the common enemy'?* 
We arc confident that every one of our readers who is a friend 
to that honest and manly principle of fair play, wliich lias so 
long been claimed by the British nation as one of its most honour- 
able characteristics, will approve of our having devoted a few pages 
to the exposure of Colonel Napier’s disingenuous attacks upon the 
Marquis of Romana, although it has led us a little out of the 
exact chronological order of events ; — to that order we now return. 

On the 21st of December Sir John Moore reached Sahaguii, 
and the whole army w^as well concentrated, the right occupying 
Vallada, the centre Grajal, and the left Sahagim, threg small 

' * We extract the foUuwinf^ passag^e from the ^ Essay on Military Policy ^ by 

Colonel Pasley, who having been for some time attached to the Spanish army, and 
afterwards with that of Sir John illoore, during its retreat, must be considered to bo 
quite as competent a witness with respect to the Marquis of Romana's character 
and conduct as Colonel Napier: — * So much fur the Manpiis of Homana's actions, 

•by which alone we have a right to judge of the character of men That 

his intentions were as cordial as his actions, may he inferred from this consideration, 
that he may naturally be supposed at times to have had his doubts whether we 
might not retreat and rc-embark, as afterwards proved the case ; and if he had 
allowed himself to be inHuenced by such a suspicion it was evidently his interest, 
and that of his country, to deceive us, if possible, by keeping us in the dark in 
respect to the full extent of the danger to which we were exposed. Instead of 
which, with all the frankness and sincerity of a true soldier, he sent the British 
generals the best information in his power, stating the whole amount of the enemy’s 
force without reserve or disguise, and giving his fair opinion as strongly as any 
British officer could have done, upon the defective and disorganized state of his 
own army,’ — Pasley, 4th edit. p. 204. 
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towns situated at a short distance from each other, and forming a 
line of front, as it were, towards the enemy. 

It was the intention of Sir John Moore to move forward against 
Soult by a night march, and the columns had already begun to 
advance with that view on the evening of the ^iSrd of December, 
when intelligence w^as received from Roinana, both of tlie near 
approach of reinforcements to the corps against which the attack 
was to be directed, and of a part of the French army at Madrid 
having been put in motion to act against the right Hank and the 
lear of the British.* It became obvious, therefore, that the diver- 
sion which had been undertaken to favour the Spaniards in the 
centre and south of the kingdom, had been pushed quite as far 
as it could be without exposing the British corps to the most 
imminent risk. Sir John Moore gave orders, to suspend the in- 
tended movement against Soult — and made arrangements for re- 
tiring behind the river Esla without delay. 

it is not onr intention to accompany Colonel Napier, step by 
step, in the account he has given of the retreat to Corunna, but to 
touch only upon a few paits of this narrative. VVe have already 
stated that Moore did not come to the tinal determination of 
continuing his retrograde movement beyond Jkstorga, until he had 
reached that place — or, at soonest, at La Baneza, on the evening 
of the ^29th of December. The plan of the retreat was as fol- 
lows : — Each of the four divisions of infantry (Fraser’s, Hope's, 
Baird’s, and Paget’s) was to march separately, with such inter- 
vals between them as should prevent their impeding one another, 
but admit, however, of their speedy reunion whenever circum- 
stances might render that necessary or expedient. The cavalry, 
under the command of Lord Paget, was to move in the rear of 

* VVhun Sir John Mooro had perused Ruinana’s letter he put it into the hands of 
the QuartermastiT-Geuerul, who happened to bo with him, and desired to know his 
sentiments upon it. The Quartermaster-General observed, that tlie halt which it 
had been necessary to make at Sahagun had done away any chance which theic 
might originally have been of coming upon Marshal ISoiilt by surprise ; that the 
near approach of reinforcements to the French general (a circumstance learnt from 
General Hope as well as from liomaiia) would piobably induce him to fall back to 
nriect them instead of risking an action; that in the meanwhilu the corps from 
Madrid would have time to interpose itself between the llritisli and their line of 
retreat ; and that, for these reasons, it appeared to him that the army should be 
forthwith withdrawn behind th^ lilsla. Sir John Moure expressed his concur- 
rence in this opinion; but Lieut.-General Lord Paget being quartered in the same 
building, and not yet gone out to join the troops, as the body of the cavalry was to 
march in the rear of the column, Sir John communicated with his lordship, also, 
on the subject, and then sent the Quartermaster-General to countermand the move- 
ment against Soult. Lieut.-Colonel Murray returned in about an hour to Sir John 
Moore, who told him that a general officer had been with him during the greater part 
of that time still arguing earnestly in favour of the cuntinuanco of the forward move- 
ment. So much did the zeal and boldness of some men in that army outrun their 
judgment ; without their conduct being in the least degree tainted, however, with 
the spirit of cabal, 

VOL, LVl. NQ. CXII. 12 I the 
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\he infantry, until the mountainous nature of the country should 
require a different arrangement The above bodies of troops were, 
to proceed by the great road leading to Corunna, till they reached 
Lugo, and were there to turn off to their left to inarch to Vigo, 
which had been fixed upon as the place of embarkation. Two 
brigades of infantry (Alten’s and Crawfurd’s) were ordered to 
marcli by the direct road from Astorga to Orense, that they 
might seize and keep possession of the bridge which crosses the 
river Minho at the latter place ; and a body of four thousand 
Spanish troops, which had been placed, some time before, by the 
Marquis of Komana, at the Puebla de Sanabiia, was to guard the 
road which leads to Orense from Beneventc. 

The force with which the enemy was advancing towards Astorga 
was understood, to amount to eighty thousand men. The British 
army did not exceed a third of that number; and the wretched 
condition of the straggling and exhausted troops who were with 
Romana precluded all hope of their being able to render any 
eff'ectiiiil assistance in a general action ; notwithstanding the good 
will of the soldiers, and the zeal of their commander. 

To risk a battle in the vicinity of Astorga, with such an inequa- 
lity of numbers, seemed to be out of the question, more espe- 
cially as the position of Maiizaiial behind Astorga, though the 
best in that neighbourhood, and presenting strong features of 
ground towards the front, is liable to he turned on both flanks. 
It uas hoped, liowever, that the difficulty of procuring supplies 
would limit the amount of French force which might be able 
to penetrate into Gallicia, especially at so unfavourable a season 
of the year, and that an opportunity might therefore occur, during 
the retreat, of fighting a battle upon less unequal terms than 
could have been possible at Astorga. 

‘ On the 31st the flank brigades separated from the army at Bo- 
nillas, and bent their course by cross-roads towards Orense and Vigo, 
being detached io lessen the pressure on the commissariat, and to 
cover the flanks of the army ,'* — vol. i. p. 478. 

Colonel Napier heie informs us lliat the two brigades were de- 
tached ^ to lessen the pressure on the commissariat ^ and to cover 
the flanks of the armyf Of the weight due to the first of these 
considerations, the commander-in-chief, one should imagine, would 
satisfy himself by communicating with the commissary-general ; 
and of the importance of the second, he must be supposed to 
have been a competent judge himself; but Colonel Napier tells 
us, a little farther on — 

‘The separation of his light brigades, a measure which he reluc-- 
tantly adopted, by the advice of his Quartermaster- General ^ had weak- 
ened the army by three thousand men.’— -p. 482. 

We 
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We must infer, therefore, from the . account which Colonel Na* 
pier here gives of the matter — on what authority we know not — 
that the separation of those two, brigades was neither necessary 
^ to lessen the pressure on the commissariat^^ nor required ^ to 
cover the flanks of the army but that Moore, although aware 
that these were bad reasons, accepted them as sufficient when 
they were suggested to him by bis quartermaster-general. Now 
such an inference leads directly to a conclusion which we are not 
disposed to come to, upon Colonel Napier’s authority, namely, 
that Sir John Moore was deiicient both in ability and in firmness 
for the command of an army. The truth, however, is that another 
example here piescnts itself of the inaccuracy of the historian’s 
information, and of his want of capacity to judge of military move- 
ments. Any person who will take the trouble to cast his eye over 
the most ordinary map of Spain will be able at once to comr 
preheiid (Vigo being the place of embaikatioii) the necessity there 
was for securing the biidge at Orcnse, independently of any such 
imaginary motives as Colonel Napier has assigned for that arrange- 
ment. 

Our author’s imagination is much more legitimately employed 
in the following hyperbolical account of the inarch performed by 
the French emperor, 

‘ Who, in ten days, and in the depth of winter, crossing the snowy 
ridge of the Carpentinos, had traversed two hundred miles of hostile 
country, and transported fifty thousand men from Madrid to Astorga 
in a shorter time than a Spanish courier would have taken to travel 
the same distance.’ — p. 480. 

AVe will venture to say that Napoleon met with no act of hos- 
tility whatever on this occasion in traversing the country, until he 
encountered the British cavalry. But lest any of our readeis should 
underrate the speed with which the emperor transported (that is, 
muichcd) his fifty thousand men, it is right to mention that no 
couriers surpass those of Spain in enduring fatigue, and in per- 
forming journeys rapidly on horseback. 

Another example of our author’s contempt for plain matter-of- 
fact occurs in the same page from which the above passage is 
taken, lie tells us — 

‘ Thus, including Laborde, Heudelet, and Loison’s divisions, nearly 
sixty thousand men and ninety-one guns were put on the track of the 
English army.’ 

The precision with which the number of guns is here mentioned 
is calculated to convey the idea of very scrupulous accuracy on the 
part of the historian, but we have the means of knowing, with re- 
spect to HeudcleVs division at least, what is the real value of this 

^ 1 2 assumed 
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lissunied accuracy, for we happen to have now before us the ori- 
ginal manuscript register of the niovements of that division.’^ 

Uendelet’s division entered Spain on the 18th of December, 
and formed at that period the third division of the eighth corps 
d’arm6e, commanded by JuiioU That corps d’armee was dis- 
solved, however, by an order from the emperor^ dated on the 
2nd of January, and the division of Heudelet then became the 
fifth division of the corps d’arm^e of Marshal Soult. It was at 
Valladolid till the 12th of January — on the 17th it reached As- 
torga — and it remained there until the 20th. We do not mention 
these particulars on account of any great importance attaching to 
them, but merely to show that Colonel Napier’s statements, with 
respect even to the military operations of the corps d’armee of his 
friend Marshal Soult, cannot be alwa 3 rs implicitly relied upon. A 
division can hardly be said to have been put upon the track of the 
English army, in its retreat, which did not even enter Astorga till 
that army had embarked at Corunna, there being a distance of 
about two hundred miles between these places. 

‘ Thus Sir John Moore, after having twice baffled the emperor’s 
combinations, was still pressed in his retreat with a furyihat seemed 
ip increase every moment. The separation of his light brigades, a 
measure which he reluctantly adopted by the advice of his quarter- 
master-general, had weakened the army by three thousand men, yet 
he still possessed nineteen thousand of all arms, good soldiers to fight, 
and strong to march, although shaken in discipline by ilie disorders 
at Valderas and Astorga; for the general’s exertions to restore order 
and regularity were by many officers sUghily seconded^ and by some 
with scandalous levity disregarded,’ — p. 48*2. 

As the french emperor, and a very considerable portion of 
his army, did not pass beyond Astorga, it can hardly be said, 
that the fury of the imrsuit increased every moment. The 
real truth we apprehend to be, tb.at Moore’s soldierly desire 
to risk an action, before withdrawing from Astorga, led to 
his deferring too long the arrangements for his further retieat. 
The consequence of this was, that the Iplan of the retreat be- 
came disturbed almost at its very commencenient. For Baird’s 
division, without having halted a sufficient length of time at Man- 
7Jinal, was thrown back in the night upon Hope'^s division at Bein- 
bivre, forcing it also prematurely from its cantonment. Ovrr- 
fatigue to the soldiers, and a considerable degree of confusion, were 
the inevitable results and these evils were grievously augmented 
by the large quantities of wine in the place, which was the more 
accessible to the exhausted soldiers, in consequence of the flight 

* This (locuinunt was one of the many which fdi into the hands of the English 
'ntttr li.e battle of Vitturia. 
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of most of the inhabitants to seek for places of refuge among the 
adjoining mountains. 

The charge which Colonel Napier has brought against the offi- 
cers, at the conclusion of the above passage, if merited at all — which 
we are very far from believing that it was, in the general way in 
which it has been applied — would seem to have been rather the 
consequence than the cause of the evils which we have mentioned, 
and winch it soon exceeded their power to control. 

‘ It was now only the fifteenth day since Sir John Moore had left 
Salamanca, and already the torrent of war, diverted from the south, 
\vas foaming among the rocks of Gallicia. Nineteen thousand British 
troops, posted in strong ground, might have offered battle to very 
superior numbers, but where was the use of merely fighting an enemy 
who had three hundred thousand men in Spain ? Nothing could be 
gained by such a display of courage, and the English general, by a 
quick retreat, might reach his ships unmolested, embark, and, carry- 
ing his army from the narrow corner in which it was cooped to the 
southern provinces, establish there a good base of operations, and 
renew the war under favourable circumstances. It was by this combi- 
nation of a fleet and army, that the greatest assistance could be given 
to Spain, and the strength of England become most formidable, A 
few days’ sailing would carry the troops to Cadiz, but six weeks* 
constant marching would not bring the French army from Gallicia to 
that neighbourhood. The northern provinces were broken, subdued 
in spirit, and possessed few resources; the southern provinces had 
scarcely seen an enemy, were rich and fertile, and there also was the 
seat of government. Sir John Moore, reasoning thus, resolved to fall 
down to the coast and embark, with as little loss or delay as might 
be ; but Vigo, Corunna, and Ferrol were the principal harbours, and 
their relative advantages could not he determined except by the re- 
ports of the engineers, none of which, so rapidly had the crisis of 
affairs come on, were yet received ; and as those reports could only 
be obtained from day to day, the line of retreat became of necessity 
subject to daily change,^ — pp. 483-4, 

This appears to us to be a very extraordinary passage. As for 
the ‘ torrent of war foaming among the rocks of Gallicia* it may 
please readers who are in search of picturesque descriptions of 
military affairs ; and to such we leave it. But the opinions of a 
military historian upon the means by which ^ the greatest assist- 
ance could he given to Spain, and the strength of England become 
most formidable,' are not matters of so much indifference as 
arc the rhetorical embellishments of his work. Colonel Napier 
] ( commends here a soit of hide-and-seek system of warfare, by 
nhich the British army, aided by the navy, was to contrive always 
to be where the enemy was not; and he seems desirous to cause 
it to be supposed by his readers, that such was the system which 
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Sir John Moore had it actually in contemplation to adopt. The 
concluding words of Moore’s last dispatch to the English govern^ 
ment, dated on the day of his death, do not^ however^ support 
this interpretation of his intentions : — 

* If I succeed/ says he, ‘ in embarking the army, I shall send it to 
England ; it is quite unfit for further service until it has been re- 
fitted, which can be best done there.’ 

We see, therefore, that Colonel Napier’s mode of rendering the 
strength of England most formidable, was liable to become both 
precarious and costly; and that the greatest assistance which 
could be given to Spain was, that, after having drawn a ruinous 
war into her northern provinces, her supposed defenders were to 
abandon them and proceed to bring the like calamity upon the 
provinces in the south, which were still rich and fertile. The 
system of warfare here proposed would not liave been at all suited, 
W'e should think, to the cliivalrous spiiit of Sir John Moore; and 
fortunately, both for the interests of the I^eninsula and for the 
honour of England, the general to whom, after Moore's fail, tlie 
British army was entrusted, confided rather in his ow'n foresight, 
in the skill of his engineers, and in the valour of his soldiers, than 
in a system w'hich has been so often imputed to Britain by her 
enemies as the greatest reproacli they could cast upon her. 

Colonel Napier concludes the above remarkable passage by 
informing us that ‘ the line of retreat became of necessity subject 
to daily change.^ This sentence would seem to imply — first, that 
there w as much room for choice wdtli respect to the direction of the 
line of retreat; next, that there was a great want of information; 
and, lastly, that the plans of the general were subject to continual 
fiuctiiation. Now the only alternatives which otferecl with respect 
to the direction to be given to the line of retreat were two — 
namely, whether to turn off to the left at Lugo for tlie purpose of 
embarking at Vigo, or to continue the march along the great road 
which leads by Betanzos to Corunna. '^I'he motives assigned by 
those who preferred Vigo to Corunna as a place of embarkalion 
had all been Known for a considerable time to the general ; — for 
when Lieutenant-Colonel Bathurst was sent from Lisbon by the 
quartermaster-general, to be at the head of that branch of the 
service with Sir David Baird’s corps, lie was instructed to obtain 
all the information he could respecting the roads, in Gallicia, as 
well with reference to the advance of that corps, as with reference 
to the possibility of the events of the war rendering it necessary 
at any time that the army should fall back towards the coast 
through that province ; — and he was likewise directed to sug- 
gest to Sir David Baird the selection, in concert with the navy, 
of the most advantageous port for the re-embarkation of the 

army. 
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army^ in the event of such a step becoming requisite. In 
consequence of this latter part of Lieutenant- Colonel Bathurst's 
instructions, Sir David Baird and Admiral De Coiircy recom-* 
mended Vigo in preference to Corunna as the place where tlie 
army might bo re-embarked with most facility and security^ 
We annex some extracts from the letters which passed upon this 
subject.^ But although Sir John Moore had acquiesced origin 
nally iu the suggestion otl’ered to him by Sir David Baird and by 
Admiral De Courcy with respect to Vigo, he retained an impres- 
sion, from what he had himself seen of the coast when sent to 
reconnoitre Berrol in the year 1804, that the peninsula of Betanzos 
might be occupied with advantage as a deiensible position; and 
he sent, therefore, an officer of engineers to examine it, and make 
a report to him upon it. The report of the engineer did not 
accord, however, with the general s expectations, and the march 
was in consequence continued to Corunna. The determination 
not to effect the embarkation of the army at Vigo was formed, 
however, by Sir John Moore when he left Villafranca on the 
Sd January; and he sent from Herrerias, wdiere he halted for a 
few hours that night, a dispatch to the admiral commanding at 
Vigo, requesting that the transports might be brought round to 
Corunna. At the same lime he transmitted an order to the gene- 
ral officers in command of the divisions in front to halt at Lugo, 
for the purpose of assembling the army at that place. An mdor- 
tuiiate delay occurred m consequence of these dispatches having 

Kxtrdct of letter from Sic David Baird to Sii John Moore, dated at Abtorga, 
November 19, 1808:— 

< Goninna would be a bad point to retire on, as the harbour is completely com- 
manded from the suirouiidiii^ heights. 1 have sent directions to have Vigo and the 
neighbouring sea^ports examined, and I expect reports on the subject very soon.’ — 
lloofci Lift' of Sir David Bmrd, vol. li., p. ‘216. 

Admiral De Courcy to Sir David Baird, dated at Corunna, 1st December, 1808:— 

^ Captain Bowen describes Vigo as mure favourable lor embarkation than Corunna, 
and Brigade-Major Hazen applauds it as a strung military posit'ou.’ 

Extract of letter from Sir John Moore to Sir David Baird, dated at Salamanca, 
12th December, 1808: — 

‘ 1 am much obliged to you for your opinion upon the Galicias and Vigo ; and it 
is that which now, probably, I shall follow, should such a measure become neces- 
sary.* — Moore* s Narrative ^ p. 117. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Bathurst to the Quartermaster-general, dated Corunna^ .3rd 
November, 1808 : — 

‘ With regal d to a plan of re-eraharkation I think thh very had, as the difficulty 
of getting out is very great, and the harbour is commanded. F'tgo or Pontevedra are 
the best places — good harbours — ships may he out of shot — islands at the mouth— 
many fishing-boats round about — but this' 1 hope is only a precaution not likely to 
be required.’ 

Ditio to Ditto, dated at Villa Franca, December 11, 1808: — 

* With regard to Vigo, every account states it as the most adv.'intageous point of 
Te>embarkation ; defensible on the land side to ii certuin degree, and in no way 
exposed when once Qu board, with boats iu the neighbourhood tp embark 10,000 
men at once.’ 

been 
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been dropped on the ros^; but as they were picked up and brought 
to the general, and again forwarded by him from Nogales upon 
the 4tli of January, it is obvious that the line of retreat was not 
* subject to daily change,’ for no line but that leading by Betan- 
zos to Corunna could any longer be adopted after the transmission 
to the admiral of the dispatch above-mentioned. The destination 
of the tw'o brigades which had been sent to Orense, in conformity 
with the general's original intention of embarking at Vigo, con- 
tinued of necessity the same ; and transports for their reception 
were accordingly ordered to remain at that port. 

The accident above-mentioned with regard to the '^generars 
dispatches was the cause that General Fraser’s division pro- 
ceeded a considerable w^ay on the road towards Vigo before it was 
overtaken by the order to halt at Lugo; and consequently that 
division, which had hitherto been less harassed than the others, 
had to undergo the fatigue of a double march over the same 
ground. With the exception of the two flank brigades, the army 
was united at Lugo on the 7th January. 

On this occasion, as upon every other where there was a pros- 
pect of coming to action, discipline revived ; and the high spirit 
of the army show^ed itself in a conspicuous manner. The 
enemy made a partial attack on the 7th, w'hich was vigorously 
repulsed ; and a considerable number of prisoners were taken. 
The accounts obtained of the enemy were, that three divisions of 
infantry, with a considerable body of cavalry, had arrived, and 
that they were commanded by Marshal Soult. Sir John Moore 
w'as exceedingly desirous to try the issue of a battle, which he 
expected now to be able to do with much less disadvantage in 
point of numbers than he could have done at Astorga; and 
hoping that the enemy would attack on the following morning, he 
determined to continue in the position which he occupied. The 
ground presented no very remarkable feature of advantage to 
either army. It was what might be called an undulated coiin> 
try, and being partly open and partly inclosed, infantry and 
artillery could be employed everywhere, and cavalry could also be 
occasionally brought into action. The British remained in expec- 
tation of being attacked during the whole of the 8th; but as no 
movement was made by the enemy, it seemed probable that the 
expectation of reinforcements was the cause of his delay. With 
respect to the possible amount of these reinforcements, the British 
general could not obtain, however, any correct information, nor had 
he the means of forming even any probable conjecture on the sub- 
iect.* Under these circumstances. Sir John Moore could not have 

been 
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been justified in continuing longer to offer battle to the enemy in a 
position which, whilst it afiorded no particitlar advantage in front, 
was liable to be turned on the left fliink; and from which there 
was no retreat except by a single bridge over the Minho, a large 
and unfordable river. But besides these considerations, the sup- 
plies remaining • at Lugo w^ere not more than sufficient to enable 
the army to continue its retreat. Orders were therefore issued 
for the troops to march in the beginning of the night. The left 
was to retire first, and the right, which occupied that part of the 
position through which the great road to Lugo passed, was to 
follow^ and cover the retreat. But owing to the intricacy of the 
cross roads and lanes, and the darkness of the night, the difficulty 
of bringing the left wdng from the ground which it occupied into 
the main road w'as very great; an,d although the officer charged 
with conducting the troops had spared no pains, and had gone 
several times over the ground in the day-time for the express pur- 
pose of enabling him to guide the column without mistake, consi- 
derable delay took place. 

From Lugo the army continued its retreat to Corunna, and ar- 
rived in the neighbourhood of that place on the 1 Ith of January.* 
The position which it was necessary to occupy laboured under 
several disadvantages. There is a hill of very considerable ele- 
vation on that side of the bay forming the harbour which is oppo- 
site lO the town and citadel oi Corunna, and field-artillery even, 
placed upon that hili, can range almost quite across the bay. 
Tin? circLinidtance required that the enemy should be excluded 
fiom the possession of the hill above-mentioned, and determined 

the retreat cf any other impediment to hinder Napoleon and the whole 
force he broupfht to Astorga from following the British army, except the difficulty 
which miff/it avi&e from the want of provisions. 

* Colonel Napier appears to have elicited from his friend Marshal Soidt the 
following curious cerUjicate that the whole of the retreat to Corunna was ably con- 
ducted : — 

‘ Dans la meme lettre qiie vous m’nvez fait Thonneur de m'6crire, vous me priez 
aussi, Monsieur, de vous donner queUpies luiiiicres sur la poiirsuite de Mr. le g£n6ral 
Sir .lohn Moore, quand ilfit sa retraite sur la Corogne eu 1809. Je iie pense pas qtie 
votis ddsiriez des details sur cette ojieration, car ils doiveiit vous ctre parfaitement 
coniiiis, mais je saisirai avee empressement Tuccasioii que vous me procures pour 
reiidre ^ la mdmoire de Sir .Tuhn Moore le temoignage que ses dispositions furent 
toujuuis les plus cunvonables aux circonstances, et qii’en proiitaiit habilement des 
avantages que les localites pouv.aient lui offirir pour seconder sa valeur. il in'opposa 
partuut la rdsistaiice la plus cnergique et la mieux calculee ; c’ost aiusi qu’il troiiva 
line mort glorieusc devaut la Corogne, au milieu d*un combat qiii doit honorcr son 
souvenir. 

« Paris, ce 15 Novembre, 1824.* 

We set no great value upon ceritjtcaies which bear the appearance of having been 
solicited ; and in our opinion the name of Sir John Moore, honoured as it is, and de- 
serves to be, in his own country, stood in need of no such extraneous support. The 
French marshal takes very good care also to lose nothing himself, whilst Ae seems to 
bo bestowing praise upon another. 

therefore. 
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therefore^ imperatively, the position of the left wing of the army. 
The ground here wa8> however, advantageous, as it commanded 
that in front of it to a very considerable distance, and the river 
Mero prevented its being turned on the left. But the ground 
gradually sloped to a lower elevation in the direction where it was 
requisite to place the right wing; and the village of Elvina, which 
was occupied by the advanced posts in that quarter, as well as the 
ground behind it, fonniiig the extreme right of the position, was 
tommanded by a hill, which, being out of the general line of the 
position, and also of very great extent, it was impossible to oc- 
cupy. Another disadvantage of the position was, that the great 
road from St. Jago completely turned the right, and led directly 
to Coruittia, at the distance of about two miles in rear of the posi- 
tion. 

The fleet from Vigo did not begin to come in sight till the after- 
noon of the 14tii. On its arrival in the harbour the preparations 
for the embarkation proceeded with dispatch, the navy affording 
every assistance with the most perfect cordiality and all their accus- 
tomed alacrity. By mid-day on the l(ith all the arrangements for 
the final embarkation were completed. The embarkation of the 
infantry was necessarily deferred, however, until the evening, it 
being impossible to move the divisions of Baird and Hope in the 
day-time from the ground they occupied, without affording an 
immediate opportunity to the enemy to place his artillery upon 
the hill which commanded the harbour. Paget’s and Fraser's 
divisions continued also at their respective posts, as necessary 
supports to the first line. The cavalry and the greater part of the 
artillery had been, however, already embarked. 

Things were in this situation when the enemy commenced his 
attack about two o’clock in the afternoon of the lOtli of January, 
directing his greatest efforts against the village of Elvina and the 
right of Baird’s division. Colonel Napier has stated, in his de- 
scription of the battle, that 

‘ the French battery on the rocks raked the whole of the line.’— 
vol. i. p. 503. 

This, however, is incorrect, for the ground which was occupied 
by the left and centre of the British line was considerably mure 
elevated than that on which it had been necessary to place the 
right'; besides which, the distance was too great to admit of the 
centre and left being raked by the French battery, although it 
plunged into the village of Elvina, and commanded the extreme 
right of the position. This defect of the right had not been un- 
observed when the position was originally chosen, and Sir David 
Baird was instructed therefore to keep his troops behind the crest 
of the ground until the enemy’s columns of attack, after driving in 

his 
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his skirmishers, should be so far advanced as to become a check 
upon the tire of their own artillery* This instruction was strictly 
attended to by Sir David Baird, and the result was such as had 
been anticipated. For when the impatience of the troops was 
freed from the restraint which had been thus imposed upon it, 
and their ardour was also stimulated by the presence and the 
example of Moore and of Baird, their attack was irresistible, and 
the enemy was suddenly divested of the hope which he had pro-* 
bably begun already to form of obtaining an easy and a signal 
triumph. But the glory of success was clouded by the fall of 
the general. He w'as struck on the breast, near the left shoulder, 
by a cannon-ball, in the moment of victory. To his friends and 
his family his loss can never be repaired ; but whilst thty enjoy, 
in common with his fellow-soldiers and with his country, the 
thoughts of his lasting fame, they have this gratifying rcllection 
also left to console them under their bereavement, that the breast 
in which the hand of war opened so broad a wound had been the 
habitation throughout life of unsullied virtue as well as of dauntless 
courage. 

Colonel N apier has informed us that 

‘ Soult, 'with a noble feeling of respect for his valour, raised a 
monument to his memory.’ — v. i. p. hlO. 

We should be glad if we couhl find anywhere a confirmation of 
this passage. Unfortunately, however, this statement of our his* 
torian, like several others which we have had occasion to notice, is 
not only without confirmation, but appears to be absolutely con- 
tradicted. The history of Soult's Campaign in Gallicia by Le 
Nohley whose work Colonel Napier has frequently referied to, 
contains an account of this matter much less creditable to the 
sentiments of the French Marshal — 

‘ Whilst the army continued in the neighbourhood of Corunna, the 
Marshal examined the field of battle ; and being informed of the spot 
Avhere General Moore had been killed, he caused an inscription to be 
cut upon an adjoining rock, to record that event, and the battle gained 
by the French army on the ICth of January, 1809.’ — Le Noble, p. 45. 

Colonel Napiers discernment must be much sharper than 
ours, if he discovers here any mark of respect for Sir John 
Moore, or any trace of noble feeling in Marshal Soult. We 
trust we shall not incur the reproach of being blinded by * the 
misls of prejudice,* when we confess that we see nothing in 
Soult’s conduct on this occasion but a superabundance of . vanity 
and a lack of truth. But if the * noble feeling commended in 
the text has been attributed by our author to Marshal Soult, in 
the face of the fact related by Le Noble, we must view the state- 
ment as an additional proof of the strong bias of undue par- 

. tiality 
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lialify to which we have been obliged so often to allude; for 
we cannot possibly consider it in the light of a tribute paid for 

* those documents which the confidence of a great mindj disdain- 
ing national prejudicesj placed at the historian's disposal, without 
even a remark to check the freedom of his pen.'* 

^'he admirable dispatch of General Hope (late Earl of Hope- 
toun), who succeeded to the command of the British army during 
the action, is a suflicient refutation of Marshal Soult’s pretensions 
to the victory in the battle of Corunna. But in order that no 
imputations may rest upon us of national partiality, wc will adduce 
the testimony also of two foreign authorities on this subject. The 
Spanish historian of the war says — 

• ‘ The French being unable to force the right wing of the British, 

by an attack in front, took measures to envelope it. This being per- 
ceived, General Paget advanced with the reserve, drove back the 
dragoons of La Houssaye, who had dismounted to act as infantry, 
checked the other troops which were supporting them, and pushed 
forward even near to the height on which the French battery of 
eleven guns was placed. At the same time the whole British line 
was gaining ground to the port, and had it not been for the approach 
of night the situation of Marshal Soult might perhaps have become 
critical, for a scarcity of ammunition began to be felt in his camp ; 
but the English, satisfied with what they had elFected, resumed their 
original position, having it in contemplation to complete the embark- 
ation of the army during the night.’ — Torenoy Guerra dc MspagnOy 
vol. ii. p. 22S. 

And even the* in all respects French author of the work entitled 

* Victoires et Conquetes dcs Fraiv^abi"' makes the following admis- 
sion. After mentioning the wound of Baird and the fall of Moore, 
he says — 

‘ These losses did not in the least degree discourage the enemy’s 
troops ; they continued to sustain the combat with advantage as well 
upon the right as in the centre and on the left. At the time of the 
arrival of the transports, the English generals had decided that the 
embarkation of the troops should take place on the evening of the 
sixteenth, and it would have been so effected had not the attack of 
Marshal Soult obliged Sir John Moore to fight a battle .’ — Victoires et 

' Conquetes, vol. xviii. p. 250. 

The transactions which occurred in the Peninsula during the 
period comprehending the expulsion of Junot’s army from Portugal 
and the campaign of Sir John Moore in Spain, have given rise, 
we believe, to more controversial writings in this country than the 
events of all the remaining years of the war. To that circumstance 


* Sec extract from Colonel Napier’s Preface in our las»t Number, p. 132. 
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chiefly must be attributed the extent of our observations upon the 
first volume of Colonel Napier’s history: for although so long a 
time has elapsed since the events spoken of took place, the spirit 
of partizanship seems to have lost nothing of its original force and 
asperity with Colonel Napier. It has appeared to us, therefore, 
that we should act with most fairness, and, consequently, in a 
manner to give most satisfaction to the majority of our readers, by 
blending with our observations upon Colonel Napier’s work a brief, 
and we trust an impartial, narrative of some of the most prominent 
transactions; and by introducing occasionally, as tests of the his* 
torian’s accuracy, as well as of our own, some extracts from original 
documents connected with the operations of the war during its 
actual progress. Such documents supply authentic information, 
and by their nature they are free from the taint either of personal 
or of party feeling. And if Colonel Napier be right, as we think 
he undoubtedly is, when he states that ‘ truth is the legitimate 
object of history,’ we trust that in enabling the readers of his work 
to judge how far that aim has been always kept in view by the 
author, we are adhering to what is both the legitimate object, and 
the imperative duty of criticism. 


Art. V III. — 1. The Chinese: a General Description of the Empire 
of China and Us Inhabitants, By John Francis Davis, Ksq., 
IMi.S., late his Majesty’s Chief Superintendent in China, 
London. 2 vols. post 8vo. 1836. 

2 A?i Historical and Descriptive Account of China, By Hugh 
Murray, FMl.S.E. ; J. Crawfurd, Esq.; P. Gordon, Esq.; 
Capt. T. Lynn ; VV. Wallace, E.U.S.E., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Edinburgh; and G. Burnett, Esq., 
late Professor of Botany, King’s College, London. With a 
Map, 8cc. Edinburgh. 3 vols. l^ino. 1836. 

W E deem it not too much to say, that there is no country in 
the world, civilized or savage, so little understood generally 
at this day, and so much misrepresented, as the ancient, perhaps 
the most ancient, empire of China ; by whose laws, customs, and 
institutions its multitudinous population has been forages, and* 
continues to be, efticiently governed and kept in the most orderly 
and peaceable submission to the authorities charged with their 
administration. We have not to allege that this want of exact 
knowledge arises from any pretension to mystery or concealment 
on the part of the government, or from the lack of written or re- 
corded information. There is abundance of authentic native pub- 
lications 
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tications of every description, and we have also many translations 
from them into the languages of Europe ; but, unfortunately^ 
such translations, from being either too free or too literal, or from 
the difficulties arising out of the very singular construction of this 
original language, and the numerous metaphors and local allusions 
it abounds with, are not always strictly to be relied upon, leaking 
these obstacles into consideration, together with the rigid restric- 
tion on the intercourse of foreigners with the inhabitants, amount- 
ing almost to an entire prohibition, except at the single port of 
Canton, we have a key at once to that want of accurate informa- 
tion to M'hich we have alluded ; for it must be observed that the 
commercial intercourse held at this outport, confined chiefly to the 
exchange of broadcloth for buhea, and an illicit traffic in opium, is 
conducted through the medium of a jargon of a mongrel kind, 
half English, half Chinese, with a sprinkling of bad Portuguese ; 
and in fact the port of Canton — for our people are not admitted 
into the city — is in comparison with the rest of China what Kil- 
libegs is to Ireland. 

We have endeavoured from time to time, in various articles in 
this Journal, to extract from the best published authorities and 
otlier sources w'ithin our reach, such iutbrniatioii on various sub- 
jects connected w'itli this vast region and its inhabitants, as 
might convey a just estimate of the rank which, in our con- I 
ception, they are entitled to hold among civilized nations ; and 
we have done so under the conviction that an empire, which 
comprehends about the twelfth part of the habitable portion 
of the globe, containing a population more than that of all 
Europe, is a phenomenon in the science of government and sta- 
tistics not unworthy the notice of the western world. Tlie surface 
of China, by the most correct maps, may be taken at 1,080,000 
square miles, or 1,075,200,000 acres. A recent census makes 
the population amount to the enormous sum of 300,000,000, 
which is nearly 30,000,000 more than that which was given to 
Lord Macartney — but take it at 300,000,000, and we have about 
180 persons to a square mile, and acres to each person. If 
Jreland has 3 1,250 square miles, or 20,000,000 acres, these would 
give her about 3 acres to each individual, and 224 persons on 
every square mile. But the two countries and nations in all 
other respects are quite different : the distribution of the land in 
China is, not perhaps quite equally, but fairly portioned out; there 
are in consequence no overgrown landlords or starving tenants. 
In China, moreover, there are no priests to incite to assassinations; 
no riotous assemblies; no midnight murders* Compared with 
Ireland it is a terrestrial paradise. 


In 
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In Mr. Davis’s account of China, vre find every subject 
brought forward that can throw light on the laws and institu- 
tions of a people to whom, we think, that justice has not been 
rendeied, by foreigners, which is their due. Mr. Davis brings 
to his task advantages which have fallen to the lot of few Euro- 
peans. He resided twenty years at Canton, where he at length 
rose to be chief of the factory; he accompanied Lord Amhei-st’s 
embassy to Pekin ; and he lanks as one of the few Europeans 
who have ever really mastered the language and literature of 
China. He has rendered into English several pieces from 
their romances, their poetry, and their dramatic works ; of which 
last class in all tongues, but more especially in the unique tongu6 
of China, it is particularly ditlicult to preserve the spirit in 
a translation. VVe have a right, therefore, to consider the state- 
ments which he has now submitted to the public as containing 
as full and correct a view of this singular people, of their govern- 
ment, laws, and institutions — and in short, of the whole frame of 
their society, as the many difficulties with which the subject is 
beset will admit. His arrangement, perhaps, is not quite as me- 
thodical as might have been — and repetitions frequenllv occur; 
but everything — with the one exception of the Natural History of 
Cliiiia — will be found within the covers of the two volumes. 

There are strong grounds for entertaining a belief that the 
Chinese are an original race ; that is to say, that they were 'the 
first to establish themselves on the plains of China at a very 
remote period of antiquity ; but whether they descended from 
the mountainous territories that bound their empire to the west 
andjiorth-we&t, or w'hether the present inhabitants of these upper 
regions are ufl’seis from them, is a question that admits only of a 
conjectural answer. Both, lunvever, are apparently sprung from 
one and the same source; and the change from pastoral and vena- 
torial pursuits to those of agriculture may perhaps be considered 
more probable than the contrary. 

* Without attempting/ says Mr. Davis, ‘ to deny to China a very 
high degree of antiquity, it is now pretty universally admitted, on the 
testimony of the most respectable native historians, that this is a point 
which has been very much exaggerated. China has, in fact, her 
mythology^ in common with all other nations ; and under this head we 
must range the persons styled Foh-shin-woony, Hoang-iy^ and their 
immediate successors, who, like the demigods and heroes of Grecian 
fable, rescued mankind, by their ability or enterprise, from the most 
primitive barbarism, and have since been invested with superhuman 
attributes.* ^ 

Nothing more natural than that men immersed in a state of bar- 
barism should look up to those, who had the merit of rescuing them 
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frojtn such a condition^ as something more than human ; and if 
ShUn-uyoong, or the ^ divine husbandman/ instructed the barbarians 
in the art of agriculture^ and partitioned the lands, and 

contrived a cycle of sixty years to enable them to register events, 
and to mark the progress of times and seasons — no wonder that 
such benefactors should excite the gratitude of their unenlightened 
countrymen, and make them desirous of conferring on them tradi- 
tional renown. We do not admit that the early history of the 
country being mixed up with fable is any proof whatever that 
such men did not exist. 

Their best historians relate that, to these chiefs, succeeded the 
* five sovereigns/ the two last of whom, Yaou and Shun, are 
held up as the patterns of all emperors, down to the present day. 
To the age of Shun is referred that extensive flood which inun- 
dated all the low lands of China, and which has very foolishly 
been interpreted, by some of the early Uomish missionaries, as 
identical with the Mosaic deluge; though it was evidently nothing 
more than what has periodically happened since that time — the 
bursting of the banks of the Yellow River. Yu, the Great, 
having employed himself eight years in drawing off the waters, 
was chosen by Shun for his successor. This appears to have 
been about two thousand years before the birth of Christ. ^ Rut,’ 

' says Mr. Davis, ^ the Chinese have no existing records older 
than the compilations of Confucius, who >vas near.y contempo- 
rary with Herodotus, and to whom^ Pope has given it very lofty 
niche in his * Temple of Fame’ — 

“ Superior and alone Confucius stood. 

Who taught that useful science — to le good/’ * 

Confucius was born 550 years before Christ; and how far his 
compilations took a retrospect, the Chinese, we believe, are not 
quite agreed. They embraced, however, the annals, whatever 
' these were, of Yaou and Shun, whose doctrines and conversations 
are frequently quoted by him, and whose merits and examples are 
< held forth, in various parts of hif works, for imitation. Civiliza- 
tion, therefore, must have made great advances long before the 
reigns of these two rulers. The ‘ Sacred Instructions,* which, 
by order of each succeeding emperor, are twdee a-yeiw delivered to 
the assembled multitude, in urging the necessity of parental aiiilio- 
rity, say, * The wisdom of the ancient emperors, Yaou and Shun, 
had its foundation in these essential ties of human society/ Again, 
the emperor Kia-King, when he set aside his eldest son from the 
succession, justified the act by the example of Shun, who conferred 
the empire on Yu, to the exclusion of his own family. If sucli 
princes^ still revered as the * wise and holy * patterns of the existing 

polity, 
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polity^ existed two thousand years before Christy tiie civilization of 
China may have preceded that period by many centuries. Vol- 
taire says^ ^ S’ils ont plus de quatre mille ans d’annales, il faut 
bieu, que la nation ait iite rassemblSe et flourissante depuis plus 
de cinquante siecles ; ’ and, though his ' cinquaute si^cles ’ is a 
large allowance^ we need not be told men do not jump into wisdom^ 
sobriety, and good government all at once. 

We think it was De Guignes who first hazarded the conjecture 
that the Chinese were a colony from Egypt. That shrewd critic 
and commentator on the writings of the Jesuits on China, M. Pauw, 
exposed tlie absurdity of this supposition ; and we entirely agree 
with Mr. Davis, that such an assumption is not supported by any 
testimony either direct or circumstantial. In truth, there exists not 
the slightest shadow of resemblance between the Chinese written 
characters or symbols and the hieroglyphics of Egypt ; a0d, we 
may add, neither do the physical characteristics of colour, form, 
and features in the two races in the least accord — whether we take 
the present Copts, the figures on the temples, or the mummies in the 
tombs, to be the true representatives of the ancient Egyptians. And 
as to those gigantic structures— the pyramids, obelisks, temples, and 
tombs — which have stood the wear and tear of some thirty centu- 
ries or more — the Clunesc, so far from having anything to compare 
with them, probably have not a single building, with the excep- 
tion of the great w<all, that has stood the test of tw^o centuries. 
Wc had occasion, however, to notice, in an article of our Review 
(No. CV.) on Egypt and Thebes, a piece of news, which might 
seem to give some colour to the notion of an early inter- 
course having exivled between Egypt and China. It was con- 
tained in a note to the following effect ; — * Signor Rosellini showed 
the other day, to a friend of ours, at Florence, a sort of smelling- 
bottle, evidently of Chinese porcelain, and with characters to all 
appearance Chinese ! This was found by Rosellini himself in a 
ttlmb which, as far as could be ascertained, had not been opened 
since the days of the Pharaohs.’ * 

Such was the information that liad then reached us ; but we 
now suspect it had been hastily ajid inaccurately communi-* 
cated by our friend at Florence. We have since seen two of these 
smelling-bottles, which Lord Prudhoe purchased from a fellah 
at Coptos. His lordship w'as offered others of the same kind at 
Cairo, w'here he learned they had been brought from Upper 
Egypt — but not a word of their having been found in a tomb. 
Mr. Davis gives an accurate engraving of one which Mr. Petti- 
grew lert him for the purpose ; and there is no doubt of the cha- 
racters ^Ujt)on this being Chinese. The following is a facsimile 
taken fuoni Mr. Davis’s book : — 

♦ VOL. LVi. NO. cxii. K The 
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The characters i and in the ninniug 
liand, are too contracted to be made out here ; 
3 is sung, a species of tree ; 4, diung, middle, 
or ill the midst ; and 5, wing, which signifies 
porcelain ;..but as the latter three are probably 
used in connexion with the first two — without 
the knowledge of what these are, it is impos- 
sible to make the inscription intelligible. That 
they are Chinese, however, we can give un- 
questionable proof. Lord Piudhoe sent to 
China a far, simile of the characters and flowers 
on one of these little bottles, altogether diflerent 
from those on Mr. Pettigiew’s, and more of 
the old runiiirig-hand and so difficult that 
neither Gutzlafl’, Morrison, nor Midhurst, 
three excellent Chinese scholars, w'ould venture 
to pronounce with certainly what they \vere. 
A Chinese, however, read off the inscription instantly, and without 
the slightest hesitation ; and afterwards, in succession, four or five 
Chinese did the same, 'i’hat inscription turned out to be the 
cominenccment of a well-known Ode to the new year — * The 
flower opens, and lo ! anollier }cin/ '^I'hcre w'as, as on Mr. 
Davis’s little bottle, a flower painted on the reverse. 

That these bottles did not come out of a tomb of any of the 
Pharaohs must be obvious from the single circumstance of the 
porcelain manufacture of China being of a comparatively recent 
date. 

* The first porcelain furnace on record,’ says Mr. Davis, ‘ w as in 
Kian^-see, (the same province where it is now principally made,) 
about the commencement of the seventh century of our era.* 

How, then, these Chinese porcelain bottles came into Egypt 
is the questign ? to wbicli oiir answer is — undoubtedly tlirougli 
the medium of the Arabs, who are known to have carried on sni 



♦ The folio wiog is a. fac ^imi/e of tlie running-hand symbols on the bottle of Lord 
Prudhoe : — 
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intercourse by sea with India and China from the sbQies of the 
Red Sea, as early as in the first century of the Christian era. 
These people are mentioned in the Chinese annals as trading with 
them about the year A.D. 140; and the two Mahomedans, who 
visited China in the ninth century, learned that several of their 
countrymen were there resident; in fact, they were found most 
useful to the Chinese in regulating their calendar, as the Rorhan 
Catholic missionaries subsequently were, by whom the Arabs 
were superseded. These bottles (used for snuff chiefly) are com- 
mon enough in China, but the same kind in shape and size, cut 
out of agate or rock-crystal, are mostly in use by the wealthy. 

Of the f/overnment and legislation of China, Mr. Davis^ we 
think, has taken the right view. ‘ It is well known,’ he says, ^ that 
parental authority is the model or type of political rule in China.’ 
This authority, the most natural, and familiar to every one from 
infancy, may have induced the Chinese legislators to consider it as 
the least likely ever to be called in question. 

‘ There is nothing/ says Mr. Davis, ‘ more remarkable in their ritual, 
and in their criminal code, than the exact parallel which is studiously 
kept up between the relations in which every person stands to his own 
parents, and to the Emperor. For similar offences against both he 
suffers similar punishments ; at the death of both he mourns the same 
time, and goes the same period unshaven ; and both possess nearly the 
same power over his person. Thus he is bred up to civil obedience, 
“ ienero ah with every chance of proving a quiet subject, at 

least. Such institutions certainly do not denote the existence of 
much liberty ; but if peaceful obedience and universal order be the 
sole objects in view, they argue, on the part of the governors, some 
knowledge of human nature, and an adaptation of the means to the 
end. 

‘ In the book of Sacred Instructions, addressed to the people, 
founded on their ancient writings, and read publicly by tlie principal 
magistrates on the days that correspond to the new and full moon, 
the sixteen discourses of which it consists are headed by that which 
teaches tlie duties of children to parents, of juniors to elders, and 
(thence) of the people to the Government. The principle is extended 
thus, in a quotation from the sacre^ books : — “ In our general con- 
duct, not to be orderly is to fail in filial duty; in serving our Sovereign, 
not to be faithfoi%‘'to fail in filial duty ; in acting as a magistrate, 
not to be careful is to fail in filial duty; in the intercourse of friends, 
not to be sincere is to fail in filial duty; in arms and in war, not to be 
brave is to fail in filial duty.'* The claims of elders are enforced thus : 

• — “ The duty to parents and the duty to elders are indeed similar in 
obligation ; for he who can be a pious son will also prove an obedient 
younger brother ; and he who is both will, -while at home, prove an 
honest and orderly subject, and in active service, from home, a cou- 
rageous and faithful soldier. . . . May you all, O soldiers and people, 
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conform to these our instructions, evincing your good dispositions by 
your conduct and actions, each fulfilling hia duty as a son and a junior, 
according to the example which is left you by the wise and holy men 
of former times. Mencius has said, ‘ Were all men to honour their 
kindred and respect their elders, the world would be at peace.’ ” ’ — 
vol. i. pp. 201-3. , 

These ancient maxims certainly evince a civilized state of society. 
Mr. Davis shows, however, that the government, as it now exists, 
does not coniine itself to preaching ; it calls to its aid the bamboo 
and the cangue; it can act on occasions with an extraordinary 
degree of severity, cruelty, and inhumanity ; it pries into the 
secrets of domestic life : it gives to a father the power of life and 
death over a son ; yet can construe a quarrel or broil, in a private 
family, into rebellion, and, when it suits its purpose, treat it 
nearly in all respects as treason. The last Emperor gave a 
dreadful proof with what ease he ventured to go beyond the esta- 
blished law, in a case wholly of a private nature, without sub- 
mitting it, in the first instance, to any tribunal ; and yet these 
people proclaim, and so does the Emperor himself, that he is 
equally amenable to the law as the poorest of his subjects. 

' A man and his wife had beaten and otherwise severely ill-used 
the mother of tlie former. This being reported by the Viceroy to 
Peking, it was determined to enforce in a signal manner the funda- 
mental principle of the empire. The very place where it occurred was 
anathematized, as it were, and made accurst. The principal otfenders 
were put to death ; the mother of the wife Avas bambooed, branded, 
and exiled for her daughter’s crime ; the scholars of the district for 
thyee years were not permitted to attend the public examination, and 
their promotion thereby stopped; the magistrates were deprived of 
their office and banished. The house in which the offenders dwelt 
was dug up from the foundations. “ Let the Viceroy,” the edict adds, 
“ make known this proclamation, and let it be dispersed through the 
whole empire, that the people may all learn it. And if there be any 
rebellious children who oppose, beat, or degrade their 2 >areiits, they 
shall be punished in like manner. If ye people indeed know the 
renovating principle, then fear and obey the imperial will, nor look on 
this as empty declamation. I instruct the magistrates of every pro- 
vince severely to Avarn the heads of families, and elders of villages ; 
and on the 2nd and 15th of every month to read the Sacred Instruc- 
tions, in order to show the importance of the relations of life, that 
persons may not rebel against their parents— /or I intend to render the 
empire JilialJ* This was addressed to a population, estimated com- 
monly at 300,000,000/ 

Thus, hoAvever beautiful in theory, and we believe generally effi- 
cacious in practice, is the administration of this government, we 
see^.iu the case we have cited, that an Emperor of China can be 
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as despotic as the Grand Seignior or the iyvmi of Morocco. . ^ In 
practice,’ says Mr. Davis, ‘ there is of course a great deal of 
inevitable abuse ; but upon the whole, and with relation to ulti- 
mate effects, the machine works well ; and we repeat that the 
surest proofs of this are apparent on the very face of the most 
cheerfully industrious, and orderly ^ and the most wealthy nation 
of Asia.* This system of parental authority on which the govern- 
ment is founded — this filial piety, so extolled by the Jesuits— 
seems to have been duly appreciated by the late Sir George 
Staunton, who observes — ‘ It might much more properly be con- 
sidered as a general rule of action, than as the expression of any 
particular sentiment of affection.’ He admits, however, that 
through all the various changes and revolutions which the state 
has iindergonc, it continues to this day powerfully enforced both 
by positive laws and by public opinion. Mr. Davis adds : — 

* A government constituted upon the basis of parental authority, 
thus highly estimated and extensively applied, has certainly the advan- 
tage of being directly sanctioned by the immutable and ever-operating 
laws of nature, and must thereby acquire a degree of firmness and 
durabiJity to which governments, founded on the fortuitous superiority 
of particular individuals, either in strength or abilities, and continued 
only through the hereditary influence of particular ftiinilies, can never 
be expected to attain. Parental authority and prerogative seem to 
be, obviously, the most respectable of titles, and parental regard and 
affection the most amiable of characters, with which sovereign and 
magisterial power can be invested; and are those under which it is 
natural to suppose it may most easily be perpetuated. By such prin- 
ciples the Chinese have been distinguished ever since their first 
existence as a nation ; by such ties the vast and increasing population 
of China is still united as one people, subject to one supreme govern- 
ment, and uniform in its habits, manners, and language. In this 
state, in spite of every internal and external convulsion, it may possibly 
very long continue/ — vol. i. pp. 205, 206. 

But the Chinese are too wise to trust to such a theory alone. On 
the contrary, they seem to liave perfectly understood the workings 
and propensities of human nature — and above all, not to have neg- 
lected the maxim of dimd^jitimpera^ by preventing all associations, 
combinations, and assemblies of the people. The vigilance rigidly 
exercised by means of the law relating to hundreds and tithings in 
the districts and towns — the prohibition of marriage between parties 
of the same name — the prohibition regarding every viceroy, go- 
vernor, or magistrate of a province, district, or city, against forming 
a matrimonial connexion with a fiunily within the limits of his rule * 
— the limitation of every civil officer to three years’ residence in one 
place — ‘ the terrible round of espionage,* as Mr. Davis calls it, 
are so many proofs of a jealous and suspicious vigilance, that men 
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sboald not have the opportunity of conspiring together against the 
government. But with all this vigilance, the government has found 
it utterly impossible to prevent a feeling of clanship among the 
lower orders, generally of those who claim a common descent. 
If a quarrel ensues between two clans they usually fight it out, and 
many fall in the affray, which is frequently obliged to be quelled 
by the military. They carry this feeling abroad, and»whcn a large 
party of Chinese were not long ago sent to St, Helena, two clans, 
which happened to be among them, met to have a pitched battle. 
A sergeant's party turned out to quell the rioters; one set joined 
the soldiers, but the other would not give in, and many of them 
were killed. In Ireland they manage these matters differently — 
both parties generally uniting to oppose the soldiers. 

There exist, moreover, certain secret associations, under various 
names, in spite of all the vigilance of the government, to whom 
they give considerable uneasiness. Their object, however, is not 
the overturn of the civil institutions of the country, but the expul- 
sion of the Tartar dynasty. Like fieemasons, they style each other 
^ brothers and indeed they seem to be not unlike freemasons in 
other respects. 

‘ The ceremony of initiation is said to take place at night. The 
oath of secrecy is taken before an idol, and a sum of money given to 
support the general expense. There is likewise a ceremony called 
kuo-keaon^ “ passing the bridge,*' which bridge is formed of swords, 
either laid between two tables, or else set up on the hilts and meeting 
at the points, in form of an arch. The persons who receive the oath 
take it under this bridge, and the ye-Aro, or chief- brother, reads the 
articles of the oath, to each of which an alHrmative response is given 
by the new member; after which he cuts off the' head of a cock, which 
is the usual form of a Chinese oath, intimating, “ Thus perish all who 
divulge the secret.’* Some of the marks by which they make them- 
selves known to each other consist of mystical numbers, of which tlie 
chief is the number three. Certain motions of the finders constitute a 
class of signs. To discover if one of the fraternity is in company, a 
brother will take up his teacup, or its cover, in a particular way with 
three fingers, and this will be answered by a corresponding sign. 
They have a common seal, consisting of a pentagonal figure, in which 
are inscribed certain characters in a sense understood only by the 
initiated;* — vol. ii. p. 17. * 

They are sworn to secrecy, and though some of them have 
been detected and put to torture before execution, they have 
never been known to divulge their object or their associates. A 
paper was found by one of the gentlemen of the Canton factory, 
who, seeing it to be of a seditious character, sent it to the man- 
darin of the district ; but this functionary earnestly entreated that 
the matter might not be made public, as the mere finding such a 
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paper within his jurisdiction would be quite sure to bring down 
upon him a severe punishment. It was an appeal to the Chinese 
against the Tartars, calling on them to ^ display the flowing 
standard,’ and * to exterminate the Maiichou race.’ 

The Chinese, with these insignificant exceptions, look up with 
great veneration to the Ta Whang-H, the Mighty Emperor, and 
Father of the People. His name appears before them on all 
occasions in the character of benefactor. When a criminal is con- 
victed, the emperor s grace mitigates the sentence ; when a famine 
ragesj he opens the public granaries; when the Yellow River 
bursts its banks, as it frequently does, he opens the public 
treasury to indemnify the suti’ereis; when the rains fail and the 
crops suffer, he humbles himself, and offers up a solemn sacrifice 
at the temple dedicated to the Earth ; — he encourages agricul- 
ture, by holding the plough with his owm hand in the spring of 
the year ; he prepares a feast, to which the poor and the aged are 
invited, and distributes food and clothing with his own hands. 
The late Kia~King rose from his seat to take by the hand a very 
aged public servant who appeared before him ; all such acts of 
grace and l)eiievoIeiice are published iu the Pekin Gazette. 

The emperor just mentioned, on the occurrence pf his sixtieth 
anniversary, had his birth-day celebrated by an universal Jubilee 
throughout the empire. This national jubilee was observed, as 
usual, by a remission of all arrcais of land-tax, by a general par- 
don, or miligalion of pur.ishment, to criminals, and by the admis- 
sion of double the number of candidates to degrees at the public 
examinations. * This celebration of one man’s age,’ as Mr. Davis 
observes, ‘ by three hundred millions of people, is rather an im- 
posing festival, and could happen to none but to an Emperor 
of Cliiria.’ At the same time every device is made use of to create 
the impression of awe. No person must pass the outer gate of the 
palace in any vehicle, or on horseback. All ranks must bow the 
head to a yellow screen of silk ; in the Emperor’s presence none 
niust speak but in a whisper ; an imperial dispatch is received by 
the burning of incense and prostration ; the Ihnperor alone must 
pass t^'ough the middle gate of the palace, — and a variety of other 
marks tcif special homage arc to be observed, ile is styled the 
* Sou of jHeaveu,’ and divine honours are paid to him ; yet in his 
real character of Sou he performs that humiliating ceremony of 
prostration before his mother, lie alone, suriounded by his mi- 
nisters, ofl'ers incense and victims in the temples of Confucius, of 
Heaven, and of Earth. 

The machinery of government seems well calculated to preserve 
to the nation peace and durability. The great council of the state 
consists of four principal ministers, two Tartars and two Chinese : 
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to these are attached a certain number of assessors, chosen from 
the imperial college of Hdn^^lin^ where the sacred books of Con-^ * 
fucius are studied and expounded. These may be considered as 
the cabinet ; but the real business of the empire is executed by the 
Lew-poo^ or Six Boards, consisting of-^1. The Board of Official 
Appointments, which has cognizance of the conduct of all civil 
officers ; 2. The Board of Revenue, which regulates all fiscal 
matters ; 3. The Board of Rites and Ceremonies, which regulates 
the customs and manners of the people; 4. The Military Board; 
5. The Supreme Court of Criminal Jurisdiction ; (i. The Board 
of Public VVorks. From these tribunals in the capital emanate 
the multitude of appointments for the government of the provinces 
and cities of the empire. To the former are appointed viceroys ; 
and over the latter, which are divided into three classes, according 
to their size and importance, are placed governors or civil magis- 
trates, who lake rank according to the class of cities they govern. 
The number of these civil magistrates in the whole empire is esti- 
mated at about fourteen thousand. Once in three years the vice- 
roys report to the Board of Civil Appointments the names, the 
conduct, and character of every ofiicinl servant under their charge, 
on which report they are raised or degraded so many degrees ; 

^ a plan,’ says Mr. Davis, ^ not unlike that which has lately been 
adopted in the civil government of British India.’ 

The most extraordinary feature in this government is the office 
of Censors. 

‘ There are two presidents, a Tartar and a Chinese, and the mem- 
bers consist in all of about forty or fifty, of which r’e\oral are sent to 
various parts of the empire, as imperial insj)eptors, or perhaps, more 
properly speaking, spies. By the ancient custom of the empire they 
are privileged to present any advice or remonstrance to the sovereign 
without danger of losing their lives ; but they are frequently degraded 
or punished when their addresses are unpalatable. An example of 
the office, and the fate of one of these, occurs at the comnjencement 
of the romance of the “ Fortunate Union,*' published by the Oriental 
Translation Committee. A living example, however, is conspicuous 
in Soong-ta-jin, the conductor of Lord Macartney’s embassy, who, at 
a very advanced age, is in a state of what may be styled respectable 
disgrace, for the boldness and honesty with which he has always 
spoken out.' — vol. i. p. 220. 

To enable the preceding boards and their subordinate officers 
to carry the laws into execution, and to control the vast and 
densely-thi-onged population, they arc supplied with a code con- 
genial with the dispositions and habits of those for whom it has 
been formed. Its arrangement is extremely lucid and methodical: 
offences and their punishments are classed under six general heads, 
corresponding w'ith the six boards or tribunals already mentioned. 

In 
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In general, its provisions are brief, clear, intelligible, and consistent, 
ft is not, however, faultless, and Mr. Davis points out some of its 
defects, the principal of which appears to be a minute attention to 
trides in some instances, and vague generalities in others. Of the 
latter he quotes the following as a specimen — 

‘ Whoever is guilty of improper conduct^ and such as is contrary 
to the spirit of the laws, though not a breach of any specific article, 
shall be punished at the least with forty blows ; and when the im~ 
propriety is of a lerious nature^ with eighty blows.** The Chinese’ 
(he adds) ‘ may justly say that it is ** difficult to escape from the net 
of the law.*’ when its meshes are thus closed against the exit of the 
minutest of the fry.’ — vol. i. p. 235. 

Ill this code of laws, the bamboo appears to perform a most 
conspicuous part. Every offence, from the most trivial to the 
most grave, is visited by so many blows of the bamboo, which 
would lead a stranger to conclude that all China was entirely kept 
in order by flogging. This, however, is not the case ; the number 
of blows with the bamboo serves as a scale for measuring the de- 
gree of criminality, and the nominal punishment is generally 
allowed to be commuted into a payment of money corresponding 
with the number of blows. By this regulation, those who can 
afford it have the power in most cases of escaping corporal pii* 
nishment. There are offences, however, the punishment of which 
cannot be commuted into payment of money. 

VVe need not here enter into any examination of the details of 
penal code, having considered it fully in our review of Sir 
George Staunton's Translation of the Leu-Zee.* One feature, 
liovvever, we must notice of the remorseless and unrelenting cruelty, 
and we may add, injustice, which mark all its provisions against 
what is construed into the crime of treason. ^ In China,* observes 
Mr. Davis, ‘ every species of advantage and protection is afforded 
to the criminal in ordinary cases of a capital nature, and taken 
away from the traitor; in England, every possible safeguard is 
afforded him.* In fact, every indulgence to the ciiminal in capital 
cases throughout the code is always stated with this reserve, * ex^ 
cept in cases of high treason.* Not only the traitor, but his inno- 
cent family too, is consigned to destruction. Mr. Davis says, that 
* ill 1803 an attempt was made on the life of the emperor by a 
single assassin. He was condemned to a lingering death, and his 
sons, being of a tender age,” to be strangled.’ 

There is no aristocracy of birth or wealth in China, and no emi- 
nence but that which is acquired by education and talent, which 
leads to official rank. Such rank is almost invariably personal. 
The sons even of the emperor and their families melt into the 

* Quarterly Review, No. VI. 
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c<xmn|on mass^ should they fail by study to qualify themselves for 
ofiice ; though honorary distinctions without office — such as buttons 
on the caps-^are sometimes conferred^ and^ it is strongly suspected, 
not unfrequently sold'. The lineal descendants of Confucius 
make, however, a remarkable exception : they have hereditary 
honours, and the head of that family repairs annually to Pekin, and 
receives marks of distinction from the emperor. But every official 
person, from the highest to the lowest, whose name is enrolled in 
their volitminous Red Book, three times the si;ce of our own, and 
published and corrected four times in the year, must have passed a 
strict examination, first in the provincial hall of Confucius, and 
afterwards in the imperial college of Hcin-Un. There is no ex- 
clusion but ill the cases of domestic servants and stage-players ; 
the poorest peasant’s or artificer’s son may oifer himself as a can- 
didate, and by talent and application raise himself to the highest 
office in the state; nay, instances of such promotion are by no 
means rare in China. Some bad consequences must be traced to 
this universal liberality : the poor peasant's son enters on the duties 
of his office poor ; bis pay and allowances are small ; he must 
make an appearance suitable to the situation to which he is ap- 
pointed ; and to effect this he is tempted to put in practice un- 
worthy means, and to be guilty sometimes of detestable extortion. 
Every Gazette announces some delinquency of this kind. One 
good result, however, flows from this general admission to office: — 
schools for yoiitli are abundant in every part of lli^mpire, and 
education is so very general, and the cost of it so reenable, that 
the poorest peasant can afford to send his children to school ; in 
fact, reading and writing may be said to be all but universal. 

‘ The process of early instruction in the language is this : they 
first teach children a few of the principal characters (as the names of 
the chief objects in nature or art) exactly as we do the letters, by 
rude pictures, haffing the characters attached. Then follows the 
Sarftse-king, or “ trimetrical classic/* being a summary of infant eru- 
dition, conveyed in chiming lines of three words, or f<^et. Tliey soon 
after proceed to the *• Four Books,” which contain the doctrines of 
Confucius, and which, with the “ Five Classics** subsequently added, 
are in fact the Chinese scriptures. The Four Books they learn by 
heart entirely, and the whole business of the literary class is after- 
wards to comment on them, or compose essays on their texts. Writing 
is taught by tracing the characters, with the hair pencil, on trans- 
parent paper placed over the copy, and they commence with very large 
'^characters in the first instance. Specimens of thi.s species of cali- 
graphy are contained in ihe Royal Asiatic Transactions. In lieu of 
slates, they generally use boards painted white to save paper, washing 
out the writing when finished. Instructors are of course very plen- 
tiful, on account of the numbers who enter the learned profession, ami 
fail in attaining the higher degrees.* — vol. i. p. Si90. There 
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There are no other religious duties whatever inculcifcled into the 
minds of youth but what are contained in these works of Confu- 
cius, or those of bis numerous commentators. All other books> 
excepting what are prescribed by the goveiinment, are prohibited 
ill the schools, the object evidently being, as J3r, Morrison has 
said, not to extend the bounds of knowledge, but to impart the 
knowledge already possessed to as large a portion as possible of 
the rising generation — which unquestionably may be one great 
cause of the stationary and unprogressive character of the Chinese 
maxims of government, and also of the continuance and perma- 
nency of the regulations founded on these. One good effect is 
certainly produced by this system of general education, limited as 
it is. The works of Confucius and of his immediate follower 
Mencius arc full of excellent moral maxims and rules for conduct 
in every stage of life. For instance, ‘ There are three things,’ said 
Confucius, ^ to beware of through life. When a man is young, 
let him beware of his appetites ; when middle-aged, of his passions; 
and when old, of covetousness especially.’ From the following 
passage it may be presumed that the Chinese officials, at this 
early period, were actuated pretty much by the same motives that 
have been so often ascribed, in other quarters of the world, by 
those out of place to those who are in, ^ Uow can a mean man 
(asks the sage contemporary of Herodotus) serve his prince? 
Wlien out of office, his sole object is to attain it; when he has 
attained it, only anxiety is to keep it; and in his unprincipled 
dread of losif^ it, he is ready to go all lengths.’ 

'^riiere is no state-religion in China — no tithes for the support of a 
priesthood — no congregational worship. Ask a Chinese, liowe\er, 
how many religions there are in his country, he will answer three — 
Yu, the doctrine of Confucius ; Fo, or Budhism ; and Taou, or that 
of the ‘ Rationalists ; ' but the two latter, at least, though tolerated, 
and sw arming with priests, are in no way supported by the state. 
Their principal means are derived from alms, and from contribu- 
tions made by those who resort to their temples to consult their 
destiny, or to know the result of any important undertaking — a 
practice almost universal from the highest to the lowest, not ex- 
cepting the Confucioiiists. The resemblance of the diess and 
ceremonies of the Budbists is most striking to those of the monks 
and others of the Roman Catholic clergy. They shave the head, 
are professed mendicants, and practise celibacy — but have women 
in their temples ; they have their Shing-moo, or holy mother, 
to whom they pray; they fast an4 pray for the dead ; they burn 
incense, light candles on the altar, and tinkle their bells ; sprinkle 
holy water, count their rosaries, chaunt their prayers, worship 
relics, and kneel before their gigantic images. So strong, indeed, 
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i» the reseinb]afice> that Father Premare w^s quite shocked^ and 
said he could only explain it by concluding that the devil^ out of 
pure spite, bad practised a trick to annoy his friends the Jesuits. 
^11 those tall nine-storied pagodas, so numerous in China, were 
built by the Budhists, but, Mr. Davis says, they are now gene- 
rally in a state of decay. 

The Taou^fse^ ^ doctors of reason/ profess the science of magic, 
pretend to alchemy, and to be possessed of the elixir of long life, 
practise all kinds of impositions on the ignorant persons who apply 
to them, and inculcate the most puerile superstitions. The belief 
in ghosts and evil spirits is encouraged by these impostors, and 
pervades a great part of the population ; spells and talismans^ lucky 
and unlucky birds, are equally in fashion ; so likewise is the fung- 
skuey (wind and water), a system of tricks respecting the lucky 
choice of a situation for building a house or a tomb, — besides a 
hundred idle practices by which these ' doctors of reason’ contrive 
to keep their carcases in plump condition. But enough on these 
subjects. 

Mr. Davis observes that, as the eighth discourse, periodically 
read to the people, inculcates the necessity of a general acquaint- 
ance with the penal code, which is published for that purpose in a 
cheap shape, none can plead ignorance of the penalty of infringing 
the law. ^This,’ says Mr. Davis, ^may be considered as a branch 
of that preventwe justice which Blackstone has affirmed to be, on 
every principle of reason, of humanity, and of soii^, policy, pre- 
ferable in all respects to punishing justice.’ The edition of the 
penal code, circulated for the benefit of the public, is so concisely 
framed as to be comprehended in little more space than is occupied 
by one of our statutes. Indeed, the whole code does not contain 
2000 different characters or words, so studious have the legislators 
of China been to simplify and adapt it to common capacities. 
The Opera Omnia of Confucius are said to contain even fewer 
words than the criminal code ; and yet this prolific language has 
been extended to ilfore than 40,000 characters, and the number is 
capable of being increased almost ad wfinUiim. 

Having on so many occasions detailed the nature and construc- 
tion of this ingenious and singular language,* we shall here content 
ourselves with remarking that, among all the plans which some years 
ago were brought forward, as specimens of a system of pasigraphy, 
or an universal language, none are deserving to be put in com< 
??«petition with the Chinese written symbols, whether in point of 
principle or in their applicatio|f to practice. By their original 
and peculiar construction they speak at once to the eye, every 
character being the symbol of an idea. The advantage is not 

* Sec Nos. X. XXV. and XXX. of the Quarterly Review. 
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merely confined to the universal use, to which they may be applied 
as a language — (as the Arabic numerals and the notation of 
musical sounds are in universal use throughout Europe, and, 
indeed, the whole civilized world, with the exception only of die 
Chinese) : — they possess another and a most important advantage, 

— that of aflbrding a beautiful system of classification, under which 
all the objects of nature and art are capable of being simply and 
methodically arranged. To a certain degree the Chinese have 
fallen into this plan of arrangement in their natural history — but 
they have left it very imperfect. It would almost appear, indeed, 
as if they had hit upon it by accident, and consequently what little 
has beep doiie by them in thb way has been efiected in a very 
bungling manner, even in cases where it was barely possible for 
them to have mistaken their path. M. K^musat, who studied 
their language deeply, calls it *a fortunate instinct’ that guided 
the framers of it, and which led them, as he says, instead of forming 
characters altogether new, to express new objects by the ingenious 
combination of those elementary symbols which they already 
possessed. 

‘ Thus,’ he says, * for instance, among the roots we find Aorse, dog, 
mrta/f &c. ; and the addition of some o^/ter significant symbol, expres- 
sive of some peculiar property or characteristic, serves to designate 
ihe different species comprised under these principal genera. In this 
manner, each natural object becomes provided with a binary denomi- 
nation, inadm\i®h as the complex character is necessarily formed of two 
parts ; one fbl the class, order, or genus, the other for the species or 
variety. Thus they express, horse^ horse-ass, horse-mule ; dog, dog- 
wolf, dogfox ; mclal, metal-iron, mtlal-copper, vieial-silver ; the ele- 
mentany or generic words, horse, dog, metal, being those under which 
the compounds are arranged in the dictionary.’ ‘ Thousands of 
terms (adds Mr. Davis) have been thus compounded, and thousands 
more may be constructed in the same way ; for thej|)rocess by which 
they are created, and ^vhich is strictly analogous the principle of 
the Liniioean nomenclature, is one which cannotjbe exhausted by re- 
petition.* — vol. ii. pp. 150, 151. 

The structure of the language is simply this. In its origin 
there is little doubt, and indeed it can be shown, that the few 
characters in use were pictorial representations of natural objects ; 
and that in process of lime they were abridged, and the circular 
and curved lines reduced into squares and straight lines, as being 

more convenient for the purpose of writing. Thus O represented^ 

the sun, 3 moon, a moulitain, ^ house, ^ a plant 

or tree^ a mouth, an eye, and so on. A certain number 

of 
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these general pl^e^sts were selected as the roots^ or indices, or 
]cey$ as they are generally called, which were to stand at the head 
and to form so many classes of subjects; and which keys, by 
being united with and forming a part of other characters, became 
so many separate species, each arranged under its proper genus. 
Thus, by combining the key or genus tree with other characters, 
invented and suffered to become conventional, the several species 
of forest trees might be arranged ; the genus might include the 
names of the whole family; the same of birds, &c. Two or three 
examples will be sufficient to illustrate the manner in which these 
combined or compound characters (still monosyllables) are formed. 

For instance, the symbol a man, is a key; and combined with 
a field, thus, it signifies vl farmer ; middle, combined 
with a heart, thus signifies fidelity ; rice, with 
mouth, thus, ease, or comfort; a word, and temple. 


thus combined, , verses, or poetry. The last example we 

shall give is curious, as showing what, in the minds of the Chinese, 
is considered as the most efficient ingredient in the government, — 

AX, a bamboo, combined with , a stroke, makes ihe verb 



to govern. In this maimer the Chinese might have formed 


a very extensive and rational classification, not merely of natural 
objects, arranged according to their several genera and species, but 
also of the afiections of the mind, the operations of the physical 
powers, the productions of human art : in short, they might have 
brought the whole of their picturesque symbols under a clear and 
systematic arra^ement, so as to constitute a highly beautiful 
written language ; but they have spoiled it by a capricious selection 
of the governing characters. The language, as it at present 
stands, has 214 of these keys, nearly one-half of which are so ill 
chosen as to be of no other use than as regards the drawing up of 
their numerous characters in the same number of classes in their 
dictionaries. Under this arrangement, they can be more readily 
found, which would otherwise be next to impossible among a mass 
of 40,000 symbols. 

The spoken language is as barren of words as the written is 
exuberant in symbols. An Englishman would write the whole 
language in about 300 meagre monosyllables, which the Chinese 
arc said to be able to extend to 1200, or thereabouts, by inilcxion 
and intonation of their flexible organs : of these, and their binary 

combinations, 
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combinatiofiSi ihe whole of their colloquial language is comprised. 
Though Kang-hy’a dictionary is said to contain 40,000 characters, 
yet some 121,000 are supposed to be sufficient for all ordinary 
purposes. If, then, 1200 monosyllables are represented by 12,000 
symbols, it will be obvious ‘ that to every individual monosyllable 
may be applied the average of twelve symbols, all of the same 
sound, but of diderent significations. Owing to this imperfection 
— for so it must be called — of the oral language, it is sometimes 
found necessary in conversation to draw the figure of the root or 
character in the air, by which the intended meaning is at once 
understood. 13ut the more common plan is to make use of dis- 
syllables, in the manner following. The syllable foo has probably 
not few^er than twenty different symbols, and as many significations; 
if the speaker means lo use it ns father, he usually adds to it the 
syllable tsin, which signifies kindred, when all ambiguity is im- 
mediately removed. In like manner, by means of expletives or 
auxiliaries, are designated the moods, tenses, numbers, and persons 
of verbs, as well as the numbers and cases of nouns — all of them 
being undeclinable monosyllables. The poverty of the spoken 
language, and the means used to make It intelligible, have had the 
natural effect of creating a different colloquial dialect in almost 
every province of China ‘ They understand each other,' says 
Mr. Davis, ‘ peifectly on paper, but are mutually unintelligible in 
speech. Thus,’ he instances, the Chinese nuineraU’ 22 are read 
urh-she-urh by the native of Pekin, while the Canton man calls 
them ce-shaji^ce ; they both wiile them exactly alike (z= + =; 
two, ten, two).’ 

This awkward and inconvenient manner of expressing numerals 
by their symbols only, is quite sufficient to account for their very 
limit'd knowledge of arithmetic and mathematics, and of the 
exact sciences generally. It is a strong proof of their determined 
tenacity of their own methods, however impeiSfect, that, during 
the many centuiies the Arabs have had communication wdtli 
China and, it is stated, instructed them in calculating eclipses 
and in the lower blanches of a.strouomy, they have resisted the 
adoption of the Arabic numerals, liie advantages of which have 
been long since appreciated by every other civilized nation on 
the face of the globe. The Chinese, however, have gone on to 
this day with their sican-pan, or calculating dish, a. sort of abacus 
supposed to have been in use among the Romans, and which is 
still so in Russia. .We have heard, indeed, and wc believe it, 
that by this mechanical contrivance the tradesman of Canton will 
obtain the true result of a long calculation in less time than the 
European who bargains with him will do by the use of the Arabic 
figures. But under such a system, we may conclude that the 

Chinese 
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Ch^iiese^ave not not are likely to make; nuy. progress in 

ike ibstKict scienc^V . . * . 

In the ine%hanical useful inventions, so 

far fr^ being behind ot^er nations; they have gone before tbei^ 
iriq many of the very first importance-^aud in .some of these their 
eacetlence still remains unapproached. The art of printing was 
practised in China in the tenth century of our era. Mr. Davis 

'says;-r- 

' ^Hjstory states that the first essay in printing was to transfer the 
page#, from stone blocks^ on which the writing had been engraved— a 
\ process by which the ground of the paper was black, and the letters 
white. This at length led to the improved invention of wooden 
stereotype blocks, on which the characters were cut in relief, as at 
present, and the effect thereby reversed^ the paper page remaining 
white, and the charactbrs being impressed in ink.' — vol. li. p. 222. 

The popular works of China are exceedingly cheap. Mr. 
Davis tells us, thdt four vdlumes of an ordinary work, of the 
octavo size and shape, may be had for a sum equivalent to two 
shillings. With regard to paper he says — 

* * ‘ The date of the invention of paper seems topic re that some of 
the most important arts, connected with the progress of civilization, 
are not extripmely-ancient in China. In the time of Confucius they 
wrote on the finely-pared bark of the bamboo with a style ; they next 
used silk and linen, which explains why the character cky^ paper, is 
compounded of that for silk. It was not until a.d. 9^6, that paper was 
invented. The materials which they use in the manufacture are 
various. A coarse yellowish paper, used for wrapping parcels, is 
made from rice-straw. The better kinds afd*^composed of the liber or 
inner bark of a species of 7norus^ as well as of cotton, but principally 
of bamboo .* — vol. ii. 226. 

The ink, which we generally miscall Indian ink, is manu- 
factured eutirel||||[rom lamp- blac^^’a nd gluten, with the addition 
of a little musk 'to give it odoUr. Among the 

early discoveries of the Chinese^^^^e reckoned that of gun- 
powder. They carry back the invention of this compound of 
' sulphur, saltpetre, and willow charcoal ' to a remote period ; 
but it does not appear that it was used for other purposes than 
that of making fire-works. They clothe fire with every possible 
shape. On one of their festival evenings may be seen all kinds of 
birds,' beasts, and fishes, brilliantly lighted up from within, and 
skimming through the air each with its^peculiar motion; fiery 
dragons 100 feet long; junks in full sail, and crackers and rockets 
without end. For their knowledge of the use of cannon they arc 
indebted entirely to the early Roman Catholic missionaries. Mr. 
Davis, in referring to a table of the different quantities of nitre, 

charcoal, 
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ckai;co^l» and siitphur^ used by different vi^hotii, slafes^ ks- de- 
serving^ notice, inat the English Chinese p^opohm^^ are 
^Imost precisely the same. Thelattdr is said to be much inferior 
in Strength, probably from the imperfection of the mixture and lBe 
rhferlonty of the materials. Mr. Davis, however, found it tole- 
rably efficient-^for he saw a seamaki killed at his gun on board 
the Imogene frigate, as she was plassing the Bocca Tigris, by a 
, shot which first went through her side. 

The discovery of the directiife powor of the magnet is very 
generally ascribed to Giovia of Anial6, in the^ early part of tlie 
thirteenth century. We never acceded to this decision ; and Mr. 
Davis tells us that ^ the property of communicating porality to 
iron is, for the first time, explicitly noticed in a Chinese dictionary . 
finished in^A.D. 121.’ And in another dictionary, published in 
the reign of Kang-hi, lie says it is stated that, under the Tsin 
dynasty (previous to a.d. 4J9)> ships were steered to the sojtith 
by the magnet. The sagacious and industrious Klaproth, in a 
letter to M. de Humboldt ^ On the Invention of the Compass',’ 
quotes a Chinese work on medicine, wherein it is stated that' a 
magnetic ii'^edh^ has tjic property of pointing south, ‘ yet that it 
declines to the eastward, and is not due south f and hence he 
infers that the variation of the compass must have beeJi known to 
them at a very early peiiod. Ivlaproth also refers to a work called 
Le 'Tresor, written in French by Bruneitp Latiniy about the year 
1260, in which, after slating that the magnetic needle would be 
highly useful at sea, he observes, ' No master mariner dares to use 
it, lest he should fall ittider the suspicion of being a magician; nor 
would the sailors even venture themselves out to sea under his 
command, if he took with him an instrument which carries so 
great an appearance of being constructed under the influence of 
some infernal spirit.’ It ia. mentioned by U|ylak, an Arabian 
writer, about' 1242,.^^., tha^[|H pow'<^ of the magnetic 

needle was generally kndM^^tlie navigators of the sea of Syria: 
we have very little doubt it was known to them long before that 
lime ; andl that, in the voyage performed by the tw^o Arabs in the 
ninth century, they were aided by the mariner’s compass. It seems 
highly probable that the Franks received the kiiowdedge of it from 
these people during the first crusades. 

Ill all the industrious and handicraft arts the Chinese are ex- 
ceedingly expert, and tn possession of very ingenious contrivances. 
Their gongs and bells, and 4heir ancient vases and tripods of 
bronze, and other vessels, prove a very intimate practical know'- 
ledge of metallurgy at a remote period. Mr. Davis gives an 
engraving of a metal tea-pot, covering, or lined with,, one* of 
earthenware, which would probably puzzle the most ingenious of 
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out* liianufacturerd to imitate ; and he notices a still more puz- 
zling specimen of their ingenuitj, which appeared as nothing less 
than magic, until the mystery was solved by the ingenious author 
of the Letters on Katural Magic. We allude to one of their 
highly-polished metal mirrors, which have this remarkable pro- 
perty, that, when the rays of the sun are reflected from the polished 
surface, the image of the ornamental border and of the circles 
stamped upon the back, is seen distinctly reflected on the wall, or 
on a sheet of paper. 

* Like ail other conjurors (says Sir David Brewster), the artist has 
contrived to make the observer deceive himself. The stamped figures 
on the back are used for this purpose. The spectrum in the luminous 
area is not an image of the figures on the back. The figures are a 
copy of the picture which the artist has drawn on ihi face of the 
mirror, and so concealed by polishing, that it is invisible in ordinary 
lights, and can be brought out only in the sun’s rays. Let it be 
required, for example, to produce the dragon as exhibited by one of 
the Chinese mirrors. When the surface of the mirror is ready for 
polishing, the figure of the dragon may he delineated upon it in 
extremely shallow lines, or it may be eaten out by an acid much 
diluted, so as to remove the smallest possible portion of the metal. 
The surface must then be highly polished, not upon pitch, like glass 
and specula, because this would polish away the figure, but upon 
cloth, in the way that lenses are sometimes polished. In this way 
the sunk part of the shallow lines will be as highly polished as the 
rest, and the figure will only be visible in very strong lights, by 
reflecting the sun’s rays from the metallic surface.’ 

Their spectacles, with enormous rock-crystal lenses, are quite 
original, as appears at once from their size and shape, and 
the strange way in which they are worn : they ride across the 
nose, but are slung over the upper part of the ears with silken 
strings, with weig^ at their ends to keep them steady. 

Ill carving wood and ivory, and other substances, the Chinese 
have no rivals. We cannot approach them in their ivory work- 
baskets, fans, and other articles : no European artist, we believe, 
has even attempted to cut out from one solid ball of ivory seven 
or eight interior ones, each separate from the rest, and as beau- 
tifully carved as the exterior one. The^,^^re all cut by means 
of the* several circular holes that are, in uie first instance, bored 
through the solid ball. 

* Their skill and industry,’ observes Mr. Davis, ‘ are not less shown 

in cutting the hardest materials, as exemplified in their snuff-bottles 
of agate and rock-crystal, whicli are hollowed into perfect bottles 
of about two inches in length, through openings in the neck not a 
quarter of an inch in diameter: but more than this, the crystal bottles 
are inscribed on the inside with minute characters, so as to be read 
through the transparent substance!’ — yoLIU p. 250, We 
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We believe we may safely say that their silk and aatin maqu- 
factiires are unrivalled: so, indeed, is their porcelain^ so &r as 
the material itself — the biscuit — is concerned ; and their lacquered 
or varnish ware, though inferior to that of Japan, is nevertheless 
a very beautiful species of rnaiiufactui'e. In the tine arts they jare 
less successful. These indeed can only be expected to flourish in 
a nation where great wealth is possessed by numerous individuals, 
which is very far from being tlie case in China : few of its vast 
multitudes can indulge in luxuries of any kind; however, they 
have native artists who paint insects, birds, fruits, and flowers very 
beautifully, and the splendour and variety of their colours are 
nowhere excelled. Their music and musical instruments are very 
iiidiflerent: in short, luxuries and reflnements of this kind can 
hardly be said to exist — at least those which we consider to be so. 
At the same time, however, it must be admitted that, in all that 
regards the common comforts and necessaries of life, as lodging, 
food, and clothing, the people of China are far superior to those 
of any other nation of the eastern, and to very many of the western 
world. Few instances of beggary or abject misery are to be met 
with. 

With all the sober precepts and rules of conduct so liberally 
circulated fliroughout the empire, and among all descriptions of 
the population, the Chinese can scarcely be called a moral people, 
* The advantageous features of their characters,’ says Mr. Davis, 
^ as mildness, docility, industry, peaceableness, subordination, and 
respect for the aged, are accompanied by the vices of specious 
insincerity, falsehood, mutual distrust, and jealousy;’ and, it 
may be added, this unfavourable side of their character pervades 
all ranks. The lower orders are passionately addicted to gambling, 
for which they have their peculiar kind of cards and dice. They 
are, besides, fond of training quails, and even efickets, for fighting. 
The habitual honesty of the tradesmen may be estimated from a 
very frequent notice written up in front of their shops — * They 
do not cheat here.’ The most common mode of travelling is in 
the public passage-boats on rivers and canals, which are crowded, 
inside and out, with hosts of passengers. * That the company 
on board the public .||^sports,’ says Mr. Davis, ^ is not of the 
most select order, is pl^i from a caution generally posted against 
the mast, kin shin ho paou — mind your purses.* 

Mr. Davis is of opinion, that although infanticide is not un- 
common in China, the extent of it has been exaggerated by tra- 
vellers. The following passage on the subject is from the peb 
of a Chinese author. 

‘ “ The drowning of infants, though it be the work of cruel women, 
yet results from the will ,'6f the husband : if the husband be deter- 
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mined against drbwning the infant, the woman can have nothing in 
her power. If the child be born of a handmaid^ and the wife will 
not endure it, you may pass it over after the first month to some other 
family, and give it a name different from your own ; by which means 
its life will be happily preserved. 

‘ “ The nature of the tiger is most cruel, yet it knows the relation 
between parent and offspring. Shall man, who is the superior essence 
of all things, be surpassed by the tiger ? 1 have heard that when 

female children are killed, the pain inflicted is beyond comparison — 
long suflering ere they die. Alas ! the hearts of parents that can 
endure this! The disposition of daughters is most tender. They 
love their parents better than sons do. Many sons go from home ; 
daughters cleave to their parents. Many sons disobey their parents ; 
daughters are obedient. Sons have little feeling ; daughters always 
mourn for their parents. Daughters love their virtuous husbands, 
and in many cases increase their parents’ honour. The magistrates 
sometimes wrote tablets in their praise ; and the Emperor graciously 
conferred presents on them. Some were made ladies of the palace ; 
^ners wives of great men. If you preserve the lives of your daugh- 
ters a sure reward will be the consequence.” ’ — vol. ii. pp. 30, 31. 

Robbery is not uncommon, but is very seldom accompanied 
with murder ; the people, however, quiet and submissive as they ge- 
nerally are, when once roused by intolerable oppression of a magis- 
trate, will rise en masse against him, and destroy him if they can ; 
and in such cases the government of Pekin generally conclude tnat 
the magistrate has been in fault. They are so revengeful, ur^er 
real or supposed injury, that they are sometimes little scrupulpus 
how they accomplish their purpose, either upon themselve^^r|he 
object of their hatred. ‘ Women,' says Mr, Davis, ‘ will 
times hang or drown themselves, merely to bring those with 
they have quarrelled into trouble.’ , i ^ 

The manners, .pustoms, and haoits of Chinese society Sre fih- 
doubtedly best explained in their own writings, and these are 
sufficiently numerous on all subjects connected w'ith doniesftic 
econopiy and the ordinary transactions and occupations' pf I^fe # 
for instance, in their belles lettres^ comprised under 
heads of the drama, poetry, and romances or novels. We^lteve 
formerly observed that * theie appears no readier or more agree- 
able mode of becoming intimately acquainted with a people from 
whom Europeans have so little to learn on the score of either 
moral or physical science, than by drawing largely on the inex- 
haustible stores of their ornamental literature,’ — in which Mr. 
Davis fully concurs. 

The best collection of dramatic pieces is that wdiich contains 
the ‘ Hundred Plays of Yuen,’ and from one of which Voltaire 
took his ' Orphan of China.* Another has been translated by Mr. 

Davis, 
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Davis, under the title of ^ Heir in Old Age/ which illustrates 
some very important points connected with Chinese character and 
customs. 

‘ It shows/ says Mr. Davis, ‘ the consequence which they attach 
to the due performance of the oblations at the tombs of departed an- 
cestors, as well as to the leaving male representatives, who may con- 
tinue them; and at the same time describes the ceremonies at the 
tombs very exactly in detail. The play serves, moreover, to display 
the true relation of the handmaid to the legitimate wife, and proves a 
point on which we have before had occasion to insist, that the former 
is merely a domestic slave, and that both herself and offspring belong 
to the properly so called, of which a man can legally htive only 
one/-— Yol. ii. pp, 193 , 194 . 

AVe may here observe that, in point of fact, the second or as- 
sistant wife, or handmaid, is most frequently purchased, or taken 
by consent of her parents into a family where the legitimate wife 
proves barren or produces only daughters — it being the cause of 
great affliction, both to the man and the wife, when there is np 
son to perform the required obsequies at the family tomb. The 
misery suffered by the old couple is strongly depicted in this play, 
on the supposed loss or destruction of the second wife and her 
son ; and the excess of joy in recovering them after a long lapse 
of time is as powerfully described. The effect, however, which 
is too frequently produced in an establishment where an inferior 
wife is admitted, even with the consent of the legal one, is not 
of the most harmonious nature. The handmaid Hagar, whom 
Abraham look for the same purpose, at the request of Sarah, 
proved to be the source of family broils; and Chinese H agars arc 
very ’ ^ten persecuted, precisely in the same manner as the uufor- 
tunslte mother of Ishmael. The offspring, however, of these 
handmaids are considered in all respects as the children of the 
first wife. 

Mr. Davis has translated also a play of a tragic cast, which 
turns on the niisfoi tunes of one of the Chinese emperors at the 
timeew^n the Mongol Tartars made their first incursions. • An- 
olhetirvsTOcimen from the ‘ Hundred Plays* has been translated 
by M. Julien, professor of Chinese in Paris, which he calls Le 
Cer^ de Craie — ‘ The Chalk Ring or Circle.* 

‘ It is founded,* says Mr. Davis, ‘ on the principal incident in the 
piece, whicli is in fact so like the Judgment of Solomon^ that it might 
lead one to believe the Chinese play had been borrowed from some 
obscure tradition or report of it. Two women claim to be the mothers 
of the same child before a judge, who, in order to get at the truth, 
orders a chalk ring to he drawn on the floor of the court, and the 
contested child placed in the middle of it : he then declares that the 
child shall belong to whichever of the wmicii may succeed against 
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the other in pulling it out of the circle. The feigned mother, having 
1)0 compunction for the infant, gets the better of the real one, who, 
from her maternal tenderness for the child, is afraid of exerting her 
whole strength ; and the sagacious judge, “ a second Daniel come to 
judgment,** gives the cause in favour of the right claimant.’ — vol. ii. 

pp. 201, 202. 

From the same collection, Sir George Staunton has translated 
the argument of another play called ‘ Tlie Student’s Daughter 
Revenged,’ As the story gives a fair specimen of the manner in 
which the Chinese work up the plot, though at the same time it 
offers not a very favouinble view of their morality, we shall give 
it in the translator’s words. 

‘argument. FIRST PART. 

‘ A rich old woman has one son, a child of eight \ears. A poor 
student, who has a daughter aged seven years, borrows a small sum 
of money from the old woman, which he is unable to repay. In lieu of 
payment he delivers up his daughter to the old woman, to be affianced 
as the future wife of her son.' 

SECOND PART. 

‘ Thirteen years after, the student’s daughter, being now twenty 
years of age, is still Jiving with the old woman ; tlxMigh, her son 
having died young, the intended marriage never took place. One 
day the old woman goes to -an apothecary, to demand paymeriC of a 
debt. The apothecary, under pretence of an intention to pay the 
debt, leads her into a bye place, and is going to kill her ; but they are 
accidentally met by two men, father and son, who interfere, and save 
her life. These strangers, in return for this service, demand the old 
woman and the student’s daughter in marriage ; the old woman at 
first I’efuses, but the strangers threaten- ; upon which she consents, 
and brings them home to her house. The student’s daughter, on 
being informed of this engagement, positively refuses on her part to 
fulfil it. However, the old woman marries the elder stranger, and 
she receives both as inmates into her house, in the expectation that 
the student’s daughter may at length be brought to consent to a match 
with the younger. 

THIRD PART. 

‘ The younger stranger, being unable to obtain the student’s 
daughter in marriage, conceives he may attain his object by first con- 
triving to get rid of the old woman, and he therefore goes to the 
before-mentioned apothecary to purchase some poison. The apothe- 
cary, in the first instance, makes objections ; but, upon being recog- 
nised and threatened with a discovery of his former attempt to commit 
murder, he complies, and the young man having obtained the poison, 
puts it into some broth which had been prepared for the old woman, 
who was sick. By some mistake, however, the elder stranger (the 
father of the younger) takes the broth in her stead, and dies imme- 
diately.. 
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diately. The younger stranger, finding his scheme thus frustrated, 
repeats his demand for the student’s daughter in marriage, and he 
threatens to accuse both her and the old woman of the murder of his 
father, if his demand is again refused. Still he cannot prevail on the 
student's daugliter to give her consent ; and he thereupon, out of re* 
venge, brings both before a magistrate on the charge of murder. 
The magistrate subjects the student’s daughter to the torture, in order 
to oblige her to confess ; she, however, firmly resists, until she sees 
the old woman about to be tortured likewise, to prevent which she 
then accuses herself of tlie murder, though innocent. The magistrate, 
upon receiving this extorted confession, declares himself satisfied ; 
and having pronounced sentence of death upon the young woman, is 
thanked by the false accuser for his righteous judgment. 

FOURTH PART. 

‘ The student’s daughter is brought out for execution ; she attests 
her innocence, and begs her life, but is not spared. Just before her 
execution she declares aloud that, in testimony of her innocence, it 
will snow, though in the midst of summer; that her blood will fly up- 
wards, and stain the ensigns of the tribunal ; and, lastly, that there 
will be a drought for three years in the district in which she is exe- 
cuted. All these prodigies happen accordingly. 

FIFTH PART. 

‘ The poor student mentioned in the first part becomes, in the mean 
while, a great mandarin ; and, in the execution of his office, he occa- 
sionally reverses the proceedings of inferior magistrates. One day he 
happens to read the record of the trial and sentence which had been 
passed upon his own daughter, of whom he had heard nothing since 
he had parted from her when a child ; when, suddenly, her ghost ap- 
pears to him, relates the injustice which had been committed, and 
calls for revenge. Upon this he immediately summons all the sur- 
viving parties before him, institutes a new trial, and, by rectifying the 
sentence, appeases the ghost. The false accuser (who was himself, 
in fact, the murderer) is sentenced to be cut.into ten thousand pieces ; 
the wicked apothecary is banished for life ; and the magistrate who 
had pronounced the unjust sentence is himself condemned to suffer one 
hundred blows, and moreover dismissed from his office.' 

Tlie dramatist has taken care that poetical justice should be 
executed on the culpable, and the ghost of the young lady may 
very properly have been avenged ; but Sir George Staunton's ob- 
servation on the * Orphan of China’ seems applicable to tkis and 
most of their dramatic productions — viz. that the moral most often* 
sive to the European reader is, the dreadful and systematic spirit 
of revenge it expressly recommends and inculcates — that, in bring* 
ing about the catastrophe, the gratification of revenge seems evi- 
dently a primary consideration, and the satisfaction of justice only 
a secondary one. Sir George, however, adds that, before we ex- 
clusively condemn the Chinese, we should recollect bow nearly 

their 
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their sentiments on this subject will be found to correspond with 
those of the most polished nations of European antiquity. 

Of their poetry we have little to say, except that an Englishman 
will not find much harmony in stringing together their lean 
monosyllables in lines of three, five, ar»d seven feet, every mono- 
syllable being a foot. The reader will find some very interesting 
specimens of the tone and spirit of their odes and popular songs in 
the work now before us; but we do not think the impression left 
is, on the whole, difierent from that of an article which we devoted 
three or four years ago to the same subject. Several of these 
specimens are, indeed, taken from the article in question.* 

Mr. Davis says, that many of the Chinese novels and romances 
W'hich were written in the fifteenth century of our era, and some 
much earlier than that date, would contrast very advantageously, 
either as literary compositions or as pictures of society, with their 
contemporaries of Europe ; and that tliey have the advantage of 
painting society as it really exists. 

In some of their romances and tales we find a considerable share 
of wit as well as sentiment. From one of these Voltaire has not 
disdained to borrow one of the best stories in his ^ Zadig.’ A dis- 
ciple of the sect of Taou-tsCy or ‘ Doctors of Reason,’ while me- 
ditating among the tombs, observed a young lady seated by one of 
them, eagerly employed in fanning the structure. On appioaching 
the spot, and seeing her in tears, he ventured to ask whose tomb 
it might be, and why she took such pains in fanning it ? Tlie lady, 
with great simplicity, replied, ^ You see a widow at the tomb of 
her husband : He was most dear to me, and he loved me in return 
with equal tenderness. Afflicted at the idea of par ting with me, 
even in death, his last words were these — My dearest wife, should 
you ever think of marrying again, I conjure you to wait, at least, 
until the plaster of my tomb be entirely tlry ; after which yon have 
my sanction to take another husband.” Now^, said she, as the ma- 
terials are still damp, and not likely soon to dry, 1 thought I would 
just fan it a little to assist in dissipating the moisture.’ * This 
w'oman,’ thought the philosopher, * is in a monstrous hurry and 
having recently taken to himself a beautiful wife, he hastened home 
to apprize her of the adventure. * Oh the wretch !’ she exclaimed, 
^ what an unfeeling monster! How can a virtuous woman ever 
think of a second husband ? If, for my misfortune, I should ever 
lose you, be assured I should remain single for the rest of my 
life.’ 

' Fair promises,’ thought the philosopher, ‘ are easily made, but 
we shall sec.’ He suddenly became dangerously ill; a tender scene 
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occurred ; the lady vowed eternal remembrance, and repeated her 
resolution to remain a widow to her dying day. ^ Enough/ said 
the philosopher, ‘ my eyes are now closing for ever;’ and so 
saying, the breath departed from his body. The desponding 
widow, with loud lamentations, embraced the lifeless body, and. 
held it locked in her arms. Among the mourners who assembled 
on the melancholy occasion was a youth of fair exterior, who said 
he had come from a distance to place himself as a pupil under 
the deceased sage. With great difficulty he procured a sight of 
the widow; she was struck with his appearance; — she saw him 
again on the following day ; they dined together, supped together, 
and exc!?anged tender looks and expressions. The youth was half 
smitten, the lady wholly so; a marriage was speedily agreed 
upon : the youth, however, previously demanded three conditions, 
one of which may suffice for our notice : it was lliat the wddow 
sliould fortluvith turn out of the house the unsightly coffin that 
contained the remains of her late husband. The lady readily 
consented ; the roffiii was sent into an old shed at the bottom of 
the garden. 

Preparations were now made for the marriage feast, but the 
bridegroom was suddenly seized with convulsions and fell on the 
floor. The b 'ide was desired by Ins domestic not to be alarmed, 
for that these fits were not unusual, and tliat there w^as a cure for 
them — the only and certain cure, — the brain of a mart recently 
deceased taken in warm wine, *01i!’ said the lady, ^ my late 
husband has been dead only a few' days; get me a hatchet, and I 
will go myself and open the coffin, and take out the remedy.’ 
Thus foilified she posted aw'ay to the bottom of the garden, and 
striking a blow with all her might — behold ! the lid flew open, a 
groan was heard, and, to iier great horror, the dead^ man, rising 
up, very coolly said, ' My dear wife, lend me your hand to get out.’ 
The unhappy inamorata, finding all her intrigues discovered, and 
unable to survive her shame, hung heisclf to one of the beams. 
'J'lie pliilosopher found her, and having satisfied himself that she 
was quite dead, rut her down very coolly; and having repaired his 
ow'ii coffin, laid her in it, fully determined never to take another 
wife. 

The Chinese author goes circumstantially through all the 
details of the story, but Voltaire has taken only the pith of this 
bitter satire on tiie ladies, substituting the labour of turning a 
brook from the side of the tomb, for that of drying it with a fan ; 
and the readiness of one fair dame *pour couper le nez a Zadig^ 
for the other’s zeal in fracturing the husband’s skull to get at 
his brains. 

The press in Ciiina is free, the printer and wTitcr being held 

responsible : 
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responsible : no licence is required, no restrictions are imposed ; 
but the Leu-lee declares, that * whoever is guilty of editing wicked 
and corrupt books, with the view of misleading the people — and 
whoever attempts to excite sedition by letters or hand -bills, shall 
suffer death by being beheaded.’ ^ or is this vague definition 
meant to be, nor is it in fact, a dead letter. The multitude of 
books published, however, is immense. The history of China, 
from the eailiest period to the Mongol dynasty, consists of :300 
volumes. Sing poo, a biographical work, fills 120 volumes; 
Ta^tsing-ye-tung-che, a dictionary of their arts and inventions, 
240 volumes; the civil code, 26 1 volumes; a collection cf plays, 
200 volumes. The commentaries on the works of Confucius are 
innumerable. Statistical accounts of the several provinces are 
nearly so ; compilations of moral tales and aphorisms are without 
end.* 

We have no intention to follow' Mr. Davis through the 
account he has given of our commercial concerns with China. 
The following brief statement will show that opium smuggled 
into China from India forms about one-haff of the total value of 
imporiSf and tea something less than the same proportion of ex- 
ports, 

* Imports in 1833, ^ Exports in 1 833. 

Dollars. Dollars. 

Opium . , . 11,618,167 Tea . . . 9,133,749 

Other imports . , 11,858,077 Other exports . 11,309,521 

2:3,470,244 20,443,270 

‘ The amount of the opium imported by us has thus been greater 
than that of the tea exported. The pernicious drug, sold to the Chi- 
nese, has exceeded in market-value the wholesome leaf that has been 
purchased from them ; and the balance of the trade has been paid to 
us in silver.’ — vol. ii. p. 457. 

It is a curious circumstance that we grow the poppy in ou. 
Indian territories to poison the people of China, in return fo( 
a wholesome beverage which they prepare, almost exclusively, 
for us. 

The increased severity of the Chinese law against the smuggling 
of opium seems to have had the effect of diminishing the sale of 
that pernicious drug from about fifteeen millions in 1832 to twelve 
millions in 1835; but even as to harmless articles, extension of 
foreign trade is in point of fact no object of the Chinese govern- 
ment. ■ It has ascertained, by long experience, that the extensive 
and well-watered territory of China is amply sufficient to supply 

* It is stated (Mem, sur ies Ckinois) that the emperor Kien-lting caused a reprint 
to be made, at the imperial press,* of all the standard works throughout China; 
that -in five years they completed 168,000 TolumeS| and that it was expecied the 
whole would extend to 600,000 volumes. 

its 
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its vast but industrious population with all the necessaries of life : 
this, together with the rooted aversion from intercourse with 
foreigners, render it hopeless for our merchants to obtain any other 
port than that of Canton, which, after all, is by far the best and 
most convenient port for commerce in the southern part of China: 
the navigation of the Strait of Formosa is very dangerous, and 
subject to those tremendous gales called typhoons. Indeed we are 
quite satisfied it is of no avail for this country to endeavour, by 
negociation, much less by force, which some have been wicked 
and absurd enough to advocate, to induce the Chinese to alter 
their system : it will be well if we can preserve our footing as it 
stands. 

It cannot be disguised, however, that the position in which we 
are just now is far from satisfactory, and that the continuance 
of our commerce, restricted as it is, is rather precarious. It seems 
to us, indeed, that the consequences vve apprehended, and fairly 
stated, on first hearing of the appointment of Lord Napier, are 
fast approaching tlicir consummation. Our opinion of what the 
result of that amiable and respectable noblemaiVs mission would 
be has been uontirmed au pied de la lettre.* Mr. Davis, for 
some prudential reason no doubt, does not even touch upon this 
point; bill that young gentleman, Mr. Hamilton Lindsay, of 
whose pranks on the eastern coast of China we liad some little 
time ago occasion to speak in terms of animadversion, has felt 
himself under no such reserve. In a published letter to Lord 
Palmerston, he boldly puts forth two propositions, so monstrous 
in principle, or rather so devoid of all honourable principle in a 
poliiicai and international view, that, judging from these speci- 
mens alone, we are tolerably certain his lordship will have in- 
formed him, if he has noticed his letter at all, that he has no occa- 
sion for those services which Mr. Lindsay frankly offers on his 
it-iurn to China — a country from which, if Mr. Lindsay has not 
already gone thitlier, we should strongly recommend him to stay 
away. 

This gcntlcman^s first recommendation is, that an ambassador 
should be sent from England (we have had enough of them already), 
and, in conjunction with the admiral of the India station, and a 
fleet of one liiie-of-battle ship, two large frigates, six corvettes, 
and three or four armed steamers, having on board a land force of 
about 600 men, should demand redress for injuries sustained— 
that is, for tlieir calling us, as he says, barbarians ^ — which epithet 
if they did so apply it, the breaking forcibly into a court of jus- 
tice would be quite enough to authorise. 

This force, he says, would be ‘ afhply adequate to compel sub- 
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mission.’ Some misgiving, however, seems to have seized him as to 
its ^ ample adequacy’ to subdue three hundred millions of people; 
for in the next page we tind, that ‘ poltroons as the Chinese appear 
to be, yet, were we to arouse the spirit of the nation against us, 
they might and would prove more formidable than we imagine.’ 
Ill such a contingency he calls to his aid his second proposition, 
which is as monstrous as his first — namely, ' to avoid irritating the 
V people, and on every occasion to disclaim any hostile feeling towards 
them , — Your government has injured us,’ we should say, * and 
against them our hosidity is directed, not against you' — In plain 
terms, his advice is^ to set the people against the government ! — 
an honourable employment, truly, for a king’s ambassador, and a 
British admiral i -Are we then, we would ask, wantonlv to trample 
on all law, right, and justice, to forward the views chiel'y of a set 
of opium>smugglers and unprincipled adventurers? Are we thus 
to force ourselves on a peaceable people, wlio are willing to receive 
us, but not over-desirous of the connexion, knowing, as they but 
too well do, how reluclant we always have been, but more so 
now than ever, to confoi in the laws and regulations of their 
empire? — But Mr. Lindsay has been so complete! ' answered by 
Sir -George Staunton, as to leave us nothing furuier to add on 
this part of the subject. 

Theje is one question put by Mr. Lindsay to Lord Palmerston, 
which certainly lequiies an answer. ^ Aie we (he asks) to continue 
to maintain an establishment at Macao, at an expense of more than 
20,000/. a- year, without any assignable duties whatever?' vVe 
trust his lordship can answer, that this not merely useless, but 
mischievous, establishment is, before this, broken up. The squan- 
dering of such a sum is, in itself, bad and iiniustiliable ; but, what 
is worse, through it the national character has grievously suftered 
in the eyes of every foreigner that frequents Macao. They see 
that the Chinese take every occasion to pass some slight on the 
king’s commissioners ; that they are not permitted to show them- 
selves, where alone they could be of any use, at Canton; while the 
traders of all descriptions, who go and return to and from Canton 
when it suits them, laugh at the poor prisoners shut up in Macao, 
nearly a hundred miles from where they ought to be ; their only 
business, and only consolation, we suppose, being that of drawing 
quarterly for their large salaries. I'heir situation is degrading 
enough, and we only hope they have had notice to quit. If we 
were asked what we would recommend as a substitute, our answer 
would. be-^Meet the wishes of the Chinese government, by send- 
ing out some intelligent person conversant with commercial con- 
cerns, and let him be armed with the usual consu/ar pov^ers to 
control the irregular proceedings carrying on by our too often rude 

and 
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atnd thoughtless countrymen at Canton. The Ciiinese wish it. 
Our position requires it, and there is a precedent for it. In No- 
vember, 1699 , a cousurs commission was sent out for the chief 
of the Company's factory. If this, or something of the kind, 
be not done, and done speedily, we augur a total cessation, and 
that at no distai'C period, of our intercourse with China. 

Almost simultaneously with Mr. Davis's work, there has ap- 
peared, in a popular miscellany entitled * The Edinburgh Cabinet, 
Library,' a very careful and elaborate compilation on the history 
and condition of the Chinese empire. We strongly recommend 
these volumes also, to all who wish to understand the subject; 
and we would, in particular, point attention to that part of the 
third vo?un:e which treats of the zroology and botany of China. 
These essays {-re in all respects ^admirable — and they supply 
almost tin- only deficiency of any importance in Mr. Davis’s book. 
Altogether, vUiat we have seen of the ‘ Edinburgh Cabinet Library’ 
impresses us with respect for the caution and sagacity of its con- 
ductors ; and we hope their enterpr'sc may be more permanently 
siictfessful than so many others of the same sort which have lately 
disappoint d the ardent projectors both here and in Scotland. 


Aut. IX ., — A Popular nrid Practical Introduclion to Law 
Studies. By Samuel Warren, Esq., F.R.S., of the Inner 
Temple. London. 12 mo, 1835.- 

influence of lavvyers on the political institutions of their 
country is, doubtless, like all other influences, of a mixed 
nature, good ami e*^il— but it would not be difficult to show that it 
must be, in the main, of a beneficial character. He who has a 
tenacious reverence to the inviolate authority of jurisprudence is 
already lialf a statesman. But not only does the jurist assist in 
preserving amongst the people a disposition of undisputing obe- 
dience to established rules, — the lawyers aie always, as a body, dis- 
posed to assume a fixed and uncompromising altitude against the 
governing power, whenever this would break in upon the peaceable 
supremacy of the law. Willing to be controlled to the utmost even 
by tlie words of a statute, or the perchance almost fortuitous authority 
of a precedent, they look with extreme jealousy upon all extraneous 
control. They are a sort of civil priesthood administering the 
rites of society, aud love not to be too much interfered with. 
Begording their profession as based on the very first necessity of 
social man, and their science as composed of-that which is 110 
longer valuable when it ceases to be recognized as permanent and 
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supreme^ they have a natural tendency to resist the encroachment 
of all sudden, self-willed, unlegislating pou’er. If judges, when 
reduced to a perpetual dependence upon the monarch, have proved 
the instruments of an arbitrary dominion, it must be remembered 
that their influence was in these cases rather overborne than exer- 
cised. It was the weakness of the lawyers, not their strength, that 
was in fault. 

^ In England, a Bar which practices before an independent 
judge, and appeals tb ^jury for a verdict, must become as much 
distinguished for its spirit of freedom as for its attachment to 
established law. It has become, indeed, the best representative 
of the true ^nius of our commonwealth. Here it is that the old 
chaitered spirit of English liberty will eve; find a shelter and 
sanctuary ; and here it is, we will venture to add, that the new temper 
of French democracy will meet its sternest opposition. It is 
quite fitting and highly politic in the innovators of our time to 
speak bitterly of the bar, and of the influence of lawyers. Never 
W'ere two things more utterly repugnant than the love of liberty — 
as expressed and preserved in the institutions of our country — and 
the late-imported passion which now' assumes the s; /ne captivating 
name; — the one, a bold assertion of individual rights — the other, 
a league of a class for the attainment of povjer; — the one, flinching 
nothing from its fullest claim, and detracting nothing from an ac- 
knowledged obedience — the other, a blind desire for donjinioii, to 
be attained only by a stiH^^ blinder subjection to the >vill of a vast 
conspiracy. As the one has found, and will continue to find, its 
bold and faithful champion in the higher orders of the legal pro- 
fession, so we predict w'ith confidence that the latter will encounter 
its most persevering antagonist in the same body of men; — a 
body too learned to idolize ignorance, and too well pleased with 
having escaped all degrading dependence upon the crown, to risk 
its dignity, and the value of its services, to ihe capricious for- 
bearance of a despot populace. 

But not only on our political institutions do the lawyers exert a 
notorious influence, — they bear no trivial sway over the manners, 
temper, and opinions of private society. No profession more tasks all 
the varied qualities of the mind — none calls for greater intellectual 
energy, or more diversified attainments — none more than their ’s is 
capable of rearing up those busy, forward, domineering spirits, so 
well fitted to mould and indoctrinate ^the private circle which 
surrounds them. No knowledge lies dead and unprofitable in 
their store-house — all is for use. Not, surely, that their appro- 
priate science of jurisprudence requires a wider scope of informa- 
tion than that which falls beneath the view of the physician, or 
the divine; — but from their habits of contention and display 
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they become, at all times, greedy and avaricious of whatever it is 
a pride amongst men to be informed of. They are the chief traf- 
iickers in thought — they are merchants in this commodity of 
knowledge — they are great diffusers of the intellectual capital of 
the country — direct antagonists to the principle of sloth and dor- 
mancy — ever vocal — perpetual challengers to the endless war of 
words. Wherever, in the family group, there is a son educating 
for the bar, there may be observed a process of wholesome agita- 
tion of the mind. His profession courts the public gaze, and calls 
on all mankind to be spectators. The brilliant prizes which hang 
over it give to the humblest member some stirrings of ambition. 
If not Lord Chancellor, and never likely to become so, yet is he 
of the stufl* of which Lord Chancellors are made. It is through 
his profession almost exclusively that tlie plebeian can hope tof 
rise by his ov n efforts, and take rank with the nobles of the land. 
And he who contemplates that extinction of the peerage which 
some talk or rave of w^ould do well to reflect on the loss that 
would follow if those few but glitteri.:g honours were withdrawn 
which urge o*'* the erudite labours cf the already encumbered 
advocate, an* tUiOW their star-like splendour over the dim and 
colourless niu!'; ade of the profession. Truly all is vanity, as the 
wise king ha? declared ; but yet we like some diversity in our 
vanities, and prefer a mixture of such follies, as the love of fame, 
and stntloi:, and intellectual pre-eminence, to the uniform lust of 
gold whicli would occupy their place. 0 

Hero wc shall probably be encountered by the objection 
that the morality, at least, of society is indebted for no improve- 
ment to a body of men — ‘ hired masters of tongue-fence,* as 
Milton, in one of his prose works, has called them — whose oc- 
cupation it is to argue on either side of every question, according 
to their retainer. It may be worth while, for a moment, to look 
this objection in the face. In the first place, it will hardly be 
contended that such a profession as that of the bar is unneces- 
sary. The Miles of law must partake of the intricacy and com- 
plication of those circumstances of life over which they are to 
preside. Were there no such institution as that of advocates, 
every man who had a cause to plead must first apply himself to a 
laborious study of jurisprudence — a science surrounded with una- 
voidable technicalities, and often embodying a wisdom necessarily 
subtle and remote. A class of scientific interpreters who can 
speak to the judge in the language of thjp law becomes indispen- 
sable. Neither ought these interpreters to limit themselves to a 
statement of their own strict and impartial view of the case of 
him whom they represent. By so doing they w'ould, as Dr. 
Johnson has observed, be taking on themselves the office of their 

superior 
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superior on the bench. At dll events, they would not diminish 
the diiiicuities of the judge, who would still be presented with the 
facts of the case as seen through the preconception^ of another, 
and who would find himself removed even yet. further from the 
real parties to the suit. But by reasoning in the spirit, and with 
the passions of the several litigants, the rival advocates afford the 
judge almost the same materials on which to form bis decision, as 
if he had heard the parties themselves, speaking with all the 
advantage they would have acquired from a full knowledge of 
the law. 

There are times, indeed, when our indignMion is apt to arise 
on observing a villauous transaction laborioiidy dejended. But 
whenever tliis shock to oilir own moral sensibility is felt, vv'e may 
be sure tliat, as far, at least, as we are ourselves concerned, no bad 
influence has followed on the efforts of the orator. In trutli, 
however, we do not think that cases can often arise in whicli 
the counsel need feel reluctant to exert himself to the utmost 
for his client. So much obscurity hangs over the real motives of 
human conduct— it is so difficult to determine to what strength 
of temptation the conscience of the culprit had, at length, sub- 
mitted — that there arc, perhaps, few occasions on which a man is 
not entitled to have all that can be said in his favour urged upon 
his judges. There are hidden virtues of the vile, as there are 
secret failings of the good ; and we are never jinore liable to error 
than in the opinion we£|rm eiUier' of extraordmaiy turpitude or 
surpassing excellence, indeed, those very instances in which the 
indignant voice of the public would at once decide the fate of the 
accused — in which they wduld listen most impatiently to the least 
suggestion in favour of the criminal — are those which most impe- 
ratively demand the fearless assistance of the advocate. 

But — the necessity of this system of advocacy being admitted — 
it will still be urged that the habit of arguing, at convenience, on 
either side of every question must be detrimental to integrity of 
character, both in him who practises, and in the public who wit- 
ness it. This is a sort of a priori conclusion, based on a narrow 
apprehension of the subject, and hot justified by an appeal to ex- 
perience. That which is openly avowed, and by all society ad- 
mitted, cannot be the object of a moral reproach to the agent 
himself The advocate, therefore, of a person whose conduct he*, 
aecretly condemns, or of a cause whose justice he would in private 
deny, commits no violence upon his conscience, — forces no scruple 
of reluctant integrity, — aAid cannot be supposed to have injured the 
general susceptibility of his moral feelings. On all other occasions 
be will exhibit the same love of truth, and the same jealous re- 
gard to the reputation of his word, as distinguish every other liberal 

and 
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atid enlightened class of men. of court the banister possesses 
the punctilious honour of the soldier,* Just as this latter, when 
atleiy from the wai*s, displays the humanity and peaceful deport- 
ment of the civilian. Every order of mankind has its admitted 
pracyses^ found necessary for conducting the great business ol 
life. In this very article of adherence to truth other professions 
than that of the bar have their licensed and allowed exceptions. 
The physician could tell of cases wliereon a casuist might exert 
himself : the diplomatist is expected to be Uarned in dissimula- 
tion ; even the d^ine, for love of peace and avoidance of schisms, 
must, as to iion-lpential matters, shrink from the too rigid asser- 
tion of private juagment. As to the injury imagined to public 
morale by the practice of advocatiug'^caiises, we hold it to be a 
j)iece of ethical precision, — a moral. prinlcry, — a conjectural alarm 
of such as will not pause to test their conclusions by experience. 
Men of the world make distinctions (and adhere to them) which 
to the speculative mind are but encroachments upon principle. 
Verv ditlereiit arc the moral distinctions observed in life trom those 
which logic would prescribe. And thus, when a man is beheld 
devoting liis talents and his knowledge to the service of another, 
the spectators grant to him a license of speech which they would 
withhold from him on any other occasion, and which they never 
think of assmiiiiig to themselvts. The influence of any custom in 
a coantry hardly achnita of being reasoned on ; we must live amongst 
the people before we can determine how far it has trenched on the 
general principles of right and \vrong. Here, we may remark, 
lies the secret sophistry of such satires on mankind as iiavc been 
written by Swift and others. A custom is stated, and we arc led 
-to conclude that it regulates the principle — instead of being regu- 
lated and controlled by it. ' 

We have been drawn into these general observations upon the 
legal profession by the perusal of what proved to be a very enter- 
taining book, under a very unattractive title, ^Ir. Warrens 
‘ Popular and j^raclical Introduction to Law Studies.’ This 
work, we fraultly admit, liad^Jjceii lying befoie us unopened for 
some time, the title-page seeming to^ mark it out as scarcely 
within the limits of our critical jurisdiction, \yiiat had we to do 
with the pupillary state of counsel learned in the law ? Hut 
■ being casually informed that the volume proceeded from a pen 
heretofore advantageously exercised on subjects of a far difierent 
description, we oj)ened it, and found ourselves carried forward 
by a free, animated, and often picUiresqite style, till we had perused 
nearly the uliole. It is calculated, we think, to give the general 
reader a very good insight into the chamber studies of the barrister, 
presenting him, as it ucre, with an interior view of those high and 
T VI (2 M dnr'^ 



quadi^dngled that con^Htdla &ur inm^iit eaui t ' Something 
ie abstracted/ it must be couressed, from tllfM: 4Husi^n uliich rests 
tipon the bar to those whoae attention has beeo drawh only to 
Its more distinguished members. It is going into Consta^iilople 
after viewing) at a distaiKC) its stvel ling domes and glittering Jiina^ 
i^ets. We lose the glory of the .cit.y^ but we are compensated by 
mingling with its^msy inhabitants) noting their, ways, hearing their 
Very speech. VV^nave the whole race of lawyers brought before 
il», whether it beyirthe special pleader studious of * replication) 
jrbjoitidcr) and surftjVmder;' or the equily-diafisinan) with hU 
emulous variety of: %‘ilJ,* ctoss^bill, and bill bTfi’Cviver ; ’ or the 
conveyaheer, whose path in the profession is, it seeniSj ‘ a delight- 
ful walk for a patiei^jt and '^contemplative cast of mind;’ or 
whether it be the commot: lawyet*, ^long buffeted about in a sea 
of troubles till a sudden wave, as it w'ere, at length lifts him out 
of it all) and places him on ^he bench) there to end his days in 
tht dignified serenity of judicial repose.’ 

The book is written with that lUler frankness of disposition, and 
with some portion of that quaintnesS) which is supposed to dis- 
tinguish our older writers. There is a spice of Montaigne in its 
composition, innumerable quotations, sometimes out of place, 
but welcome nevertheless. Maxims, imbued throughout with the 
personal feelings and habits of the writev* No vague advice, so 
generalized that it spreads like mist before the inquirer, but good 
practical counsel, the manifest result, of lits own experience, told 
as if still warm wiili the feelings wliich accompanied the first 
acquisition of it for himself. Nor is the w'riter checked by any 
timidity, or fastidious refinement, from giving counsel or informa- 
tion to whomsoever, or on whatsoever subject it may be necessary. 
The wealthy idler is told what to expect il lie intrudes with supei- 
cilioirs air into ‘ the stern r epublic of the bar ; ’ while if one of 
straiglitened means is anxiously inquisitive as to the amount of 
iricome sufficient to sustain a course of legal .studies, Mr. W arren 
will not put him off with distant expressions upmi the necessity 
pf a competent provision ^ — he n||]ie»,u sum, and rolls him at once 
that he cannot guarantee him from the disturbance of duns under 
' \50h per annum, at the very lowest. 

But we have far better things to say of this little volume than 
that it may amuse the listless leisure of one who takes up a book 
inerely because the evening is hot, or the houtfbj; breakfast has 
not arrived. It is eminently fitted for its purpose, and that no 
unimportant one. It is the very work to put into the hand.s of a 
young law student on the entrance of his career', and w ill set him 
feirth on his way, sound at henrt,;%and with as. clear a view of the 
, path before him as we think it possible to present. Nor can any 

one 
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otieofail, be hin iittaininents or abilitj^ \i'hat they May, of iitidiiig- 
Suiij^ry bbs^rvationf^ on mental disdj^Iine very applicable to him- 
iielf. Even those who have earned at our universiiiee the highest 
hon<mrsr,~our first-class men and our senior wranglers, ^may 
pel^se the book with profit. For not only will the author satisfy 
their understanding that certain * business habits must be acquired 
— promptitude — atid decision ; * but there is so much heart in bis 
writing, that be will inspire thetn before the^ook b closed .with 
the very temper itself that is so requisite, sluing them from their 
humour of leisurely and abstracted study. He will caution 
them, also, n^ust an error into which of all men, are . most 
likely to faii, tb^t of confining themselvc *ioo exclusively to a study 
of the abstruser principles of the law, Jle who mingles not with 
his reading au insight at least into the «€tual litigation that is going 
on around him, will be liable, it is i.vident, to bestow his greatest 
labour on subjects of the least utbity, and will be slow and un- 
certain in his application of those principles of law which are still 
in operation. 

It will, at first, perhaps, somew'hat surprise the reader to learn 
that the author of this essay, in which is manifested so practical a 
habit of thought, produced the striking series of papers published 
some six or eight years ago by Mr. Blackwood, under the title of 

* Passages from the Diary of a Physician.’ But on a recolleciiou 
of the impression those .tales had left on his mind, he will see 
evidence, we think, of the same kind of talents having been em- 
ployed ill both these works. There is iiere a style even more 
grapliic, free, and copious, than in the ‘ Diary ;* while the 

* Diary’ betrays the same peitinacity of purpose, the same un- 
tiring energy that are maziest in this professional Incubiation. 
According to our impression the eflbct of those tales was derived, 
not 30 mnch from any peculiar lefinement of sentiment, or 
from a singular pathos of language, but from a most true and 
complete account of the ^very real distresses of their heroes and 
heroines. Tie writer trusted not to individual sentences delicately 
wrought, in ^lich a singly W0|<1 misplaced mars all ; but relied 
on a fruitful and persevering invention, laying incident on the back 
of incident, till the mind could no longer resist the impression he 
had determined to convey. He accumulates evidence of the sad 
truths of which he treats, till the Judgment is borne down andnlie 
feelings inevitably follow after. He makes out a clear case for 
grief and commiseration. To take a phrase from his present 
book, he is strong in all his points, and, accordingly, seldom fails 
of success. 

We regard the fair exposition presented in the Introduction to 
Law Studies, of the various toils of the bar, and the temper and 
■ vv £ M 2 habits 
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habits fitted to encounter them, as a gieat help to a young, man 
meditating an entrance to this profession. ..rji^hatever is diaqou- 
raging and whatever is alluring iii the prospect, is placed with 
equal force before him, and he may consult with his ovtwheart 
which of these two representations ought to have the a^a,test 
weight with him. The followmig extract upon this subjea will 
aiibrd a fair specimen of the author's manner : — 

* He must not think, with puerile eagerness.^ of shutting his ele- 
mentary law-books, to hurry into court, there to harangue p. jury, 
or argue before the judges. In the tedious interval that mast elapse 
between preparation and employment will be requirHed:,.aU the young 
lawyer's fortitude and philosophy. He must Ue content to ‘‘ bide 
his time ” — to “ cast his bread upon the craters, to be found after 
many days.’’ He must never give up ; he must not think of slacken- 
ing his exertion?, thankless and unprofitable though they seem to 
he. Does he imagine that his is the only iinwatered fleece ? Let 
hill ♦opsider the multitude of his competitors, and the peculiar ob- 
stacles which, in the legal profession, serve to keep the jroung man’s 
“ candle,*’ he it never so bright, so long “ under a bushel.” How 
many witli > etensions superior to his own are still pining in unde- 
served obscurit , after years of patient and profound preparation I It^ 
is impossible to disguise this sad fact — it w’ould be cruel and foolisTi*^ 
to attempt it. 'Hie .student of great, but undiscovered merit will 
.sometimes he called upon, his heart aching — but not with ignoble 
envy — to give his laborious and friendly assistance to those who, im- 
measurably his inferiors in point of ability aru} learning, are rising 
rapidly into business and reputation, through accident or connecldon. 
This also our student must learn to bear. He must repress the sigh, 
force hack the tear, and check the indignant throbbings of his heart, 
when in the sad seclusion of inifrcquenitd chambers, or the sadder se> 
elusion of crowded com ts, he wv.tches year, perhaps, after year passing 
over him, “ each leaving — as it found him.** ’Tis a melancholy but 
a noble struggle, to preserve amid such trials a? these his eqiianimity 
— in patience to possess his soul” — to be 
“ True as the dial to the sun, 

Although it be not shone upon.” 

Let him neither desert, however, nor slumber for a moment at his 
post. There never yet, said a great judge, was a man who did jus- 
tice fq the law, to whom it did not, at one time or another, amply do 
justice. His success is often as sudden as splendid and permanent. 
In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, the desolate darkness is dis- 
sipated; the portals of wealth, popularit)’’, and pow|v are thrown 
open ; and iTe does not walk, hut is in a manner thrufi^onward into 
their radiant regions. Non it sedfertur. For all this he is fully pre- 
pared ; the “ vigirtli cmnorum lucubrationes^' hear him up under the 
most unexpected nccuuiulation of business, and enable him calmly to 
tfJm advantage of this occasion sudden ’* — doing honour to himself 
^ as well as to those who are Konoiiamg him !’ — p. 50, 
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Nothing 18 more^^pt to stimulate the zeal of a student on his 
enttafice into a new-^path of inquiry^ tlian to give him, at once, as 
^ boon^ a fragment or sample of that knowledge which 

He ii^^^fcrtly to acquiie, in full measure, by his own laborious 
endea^^urs. This piece of gold brought from the mountains, to 
one who is exploring his way to El Dorado, must needs aiford a 
wonderful encouragement. Accordingly, Mr. Warren has pie- 
sented Ins student, here and there, with a specimen of the real 
craft of special pleading, and given him a little law upon easy 
terms, i aese, specimens cannot fail to wdiet the appetite of any 
one, not onstinatcly and most unnaturally averse to a science 
which L-ord Coke tells us was called pleading, from placet, be- 
cause ot its exceeding pleasantness ! . Moreover, though these 
portions of the woik are written with such clearness as to be not 
altogether unintelligible to the mo'^t ignorant in the law ; yet is 
there a politic mystery hanging over them, which, be it known, is 
to be dissipated only to the initiated. Throughout tlif^\\hole 
work the author shows an intimate acquaintance with logic of 
idleness. He w’ill be found not only to suggest good co* nscl to the 
student, but by his admirable diagnosis of our inenial perversities, to 
• each him a better knowledge than he possessed bc.iore of his own 
failings aud deficiencies. He is, if \vc may use tue term, a good 
practical metaphysician. 

We shall coticlude with the quotation of an cloijuent passage on 
the study oi history. On this subject we are inclined to think 
that 'Mr. Warren has underrated the proficiency already made by 
those who are entering on the studies of the bar. But lie knows 
better, perhaps, than ourselves the average of information pos- 
sessed by those whom he is addressing, and, above all, there is a 
great difference between reading, and that extensi\ely, on English 
history, and mastering, in the manner prescribed by him, a single 
volume of Hume or Hallam. 

‘ Surely the intelligent practitioner must contemplate the structure 
and working of the law with deeper interest, who has accustomed 
himself to the comparison of past w’ith actual and possible exigencies 
and emergencies; observing the altered circumstances in ■which 
society is placed with reference to particular law^s— the vastly different 
purposes to which the lapse of time has appropriated them, from 
those to which they were originally dedicated. He is using, for most 
ordinary and peaceful purposes, the machinery w'hich was originally 
intended to aim^B mortal blow at the aristocracy, at the clergy, at the 
liberties of the people, or at the prerogatives of the crown — calling 
forth at one time the tempestuous spirit of lay rebellion — at another, 
the profound subtlety of ecclesiastical machination : and Which, having 
answered its |;reat pur()ose 8 > having, in process of time, effected a 
silent revolution, at length dischjpges the sole, the comparatively 
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humble but useful functions of securing apd transmittinp^ property fron\ 
{nUividual to individual. The little instrument /which* the moderp 
conveyancer secures 20/. a-year to Mary Higgip^hd her children is, 
in truths the leyer by which a king might have been prized bis 
throne ; which was applied wich consummate craft to the jB^tion 
of the handed power of the aristocracy — of the huge and gloomylabric 
of ecclesiastical domination. Thus the water which might at first 
have been seen forming part o£ the magnificent confluence of Niagara, 
and then precipitated, amid clouds of mist and foam, down its tremen- 
dous fails, after passing over great tracts of country, through innu- 
merable channels and rivulets, serves, at length, quietly to turn the 
peasants* mill.’ — p. 170. ' ’ 

Mr. Miarren might find it difficult to bring historicar authority 
for every assertion in this passage — but it contains a general truth 
biilliantly and powerfully stated; and we leave him with the ex- 
pression of our sincere hope that the duties of his profession may 
not be found incompatible with the future exertion of his literary 
talents — which certainly was not the case in the be«t days of our 
law and our literature. 

Art. X. — 1. England im jahre 1835. Von Friedrich von 
Raunier. Leipsig. J836. 

•2. England in 1835 : being a Series of Letters toritlen to Friends 
in Germany^ during a Residence in London, and Excursions 
into the Provinces. By Frederick von Raumer. Professor of 
History at the University of Berlin; Author of the * Histpry 
of the HohenstaufFen of the ^ History of Europe from the 
End of the lotli Century ;* of* Illustrations of the History of the 
U)ih and I Vlh Centuries,’ &c. Translated from the German by 
Sarah Austin and H. E. Lloyd. London. John Murray. 3 vols. 
12tiio. 183f). 

W E believe this was the first English journal that took any 
notice of Piofessbr Raiimcr’s merits as an industrious ex- 
plorer of antiquaiian documents; but, thankful as we had been 
lo liJin for his services in that department, we did not expect much 
from the announcement of the present more ambitious undertaking. 
We have read in the Apologue that there was, once upon a 
time, a family of owlets who fancied themselves eagles — Mr. 
Kaumer’s readers will be convinced that this breed is not ex- 
tinct. The bumble diligence which loves to grop|||^bout. in t^e 
obscurity of registers and records is seldom equarTo the broader 
daylight and higher views of existing society. Tom Hearne, \ye 
suspect, would have given but a bungling portraiture of the court 
af prance, if he haJ happened to fall into that terra incognita; 
^U({\we should have been a priori very much surprised if. the. 
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compiler of certain ' i^tlers illustrative of the l@th and 17th Cen- 
turies’ (compared VMit^whom Ilearne is an intellectual giant) should 
have given us even jpolerable sketch of the existing manners and 
polit^u^|f England.. But we confess we were not prepared for so 
extra^Rjnry a failure as that which it now becomes our duty to 
expos^'^ihis work contrives, by a singular but unlucky ingenuity, 
to combine the most heterogeneous defects : it is vapid though 
vague — hasty and heavy — purblind yet presumptuous. Nine<^ 
tenths of it arc composed of extracts from the commonest publi* 
cations, so garbled as to be scarcely recognizable, and of statistical 
accounts so mistaken and mangled as to become laughable. The 
book is a iiiass'oT bold trivialities — solemn inaccuracies — uncon* 
scions contradictions — where, in one word, everything is common- 
place, and yet nothing is true. 

But this is not the worst — the mere blunders of a foreign 
antiquarian would be iiatinal and venial — but we are sorry to say, 
Prolessoi Ranmer has made his work throughout a party ^ in 
some instances, a 2 ?crsonal libel on the Conservatives Eng- 
land. Hence the phenomenon which we have lately witnessed 
of the ministerial leader in the House of Commons quoting against 
the House of Lords the calumnies of this Berlin doctor. We 
think, before we have done with this subject, we shall give Lord 
John Russell some reason to regret his indiscreet and indecorous 
quotation. 

It may be asked what should have biassed the mind of such a 
gentleman ? Why should this painful decypherer of old parchments 
ha\*e adopted the prejudices of one of our parties rather than the 
other? What, in slioit, but truth and reason could have influenced 
a spectator so indiflerent in point of interest and so independent 
by his neutral position? We might answer, in the first place, 
that impaitiality loses all its authority when it happens to be com- 
bined with entire ignoiance of the questions to be decided ; and 
secondly, that ‘ the Germans,’ as Colonel ^Napier says, ‘ plodding 
even to a proverb, possess the most extravagant imaginations on 
the face of the earth,’ so that it is just as natural for a German 
sj stern-monger to go wTong, as it is for any other man to go 
right; — but we have some additional and more individual reasons 
to suggest for Mr. Raiimcr's bias. Prelixed to Mis. Austin’s 
translation is a memoir of the Professor, extracted from a German 
biographical ^ctionary, and written in a style of liigh>flovim pa- 
negyric. Tlffl^c/ogfe gives si very confused (and as far as we 
can understand it) inconsistent account of Mr. Raumer’s life and 
principles ; but through the obscurity of some passages, vye think 
we discover that his politics had been, long belpre his visit to Eugr 
land,, censured both for violence and inconsistency. 

. ‘ The part he has taken in politics has given rise to many miscon^ 
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Hructioiii^ as must happen when party rage, can sj^e. only party 
i^pinioiis. Raumer is a truly free man, A^%.j|pposes absolutism, in 
every shape ; but most strenuously when it that of the des- 

potism of exclusive political cr^s, given out as the only^^s of 
political salvation. As the absolute principle in governmenf^^nged 
with the disturbed times and the agitations of his country, hist opposi- 
tion changed likewise. He has remained perfectly steadfast and con- 
sistent ; but the objects of his opposition have atiered with iinie * — 
pp. xxiv, XXV. 

And again : — 

* When the idea of legitimacy degenerated from st'useful fiction into 
, an idolatry destructive of all intellectual life and progjf:ess ; when, 
amid the incense offered at tlie foot of the throne and the altar, the 
spirit of feudal aristocracy began to rise from its long slumber, Rau- 
mer’s sound and acute understanding immediately perceived whence 
the greatest danger was likely to arise. .... His voice was raised 
alone. His former fel Low •labourers were grown old, or spiritless, or 
were elevated to posts in which they found it convenient to be silent. 
Raumer’s name was now hailed with acclamation by the liberals; 
they extolled him to the skies, and exulted in the accession to the^r^ 
party of a man who was as far from sharing in their dreams of free*' 
dom, as in the short sighted obstinacy wdiich had driven him (appa- 
rently, and for a moment) into their ranks.’^^p. xxvi, xxvii. 

From all ibis we conclude that Raiu^* was once an ultra'- 
liberal^ but that being now — like those ‘ fellow-labourers’ re- 
ferred to in the extract — elevated to a post. (Professor of Political 
Science in the University of Beilin) in which he finds it con- 
venient to be silent on (|uesiioiis of domestic government, he 
endeavours to cloak his ow'ii conversion on the subject of Prussian 
politics, by affecting a great zeal for religious liberty (a point on 
which that drumhead government has always retained the indiffer- 
ence of the great Frederick), and by throwing himself heels-over- 
head into the muddy overflow of English Reform. This hypothesis 
is at least consistent wkh the iew facts slated in the memoir; and 
accords with the whole form and spirit of his new work, which 
affords in every second page the strange and at first sight unac- 
countable inconsistency, of advocating revolutionary reform in 
Eilgland and military despotism in Prussia ; but there is another, 
and> W'e fancy, still more weighty, because more personal bia.3 on 
Mr. Raumer’s opinions. His journey to England w^as, ostensibly 
ai least, for the purpose of searching our MuseU|n — as he had 
alr^af^y done the Royal Library at Paris — for Iis^torical docu- 
ments; and it is not^urprising that he should have brought with 
him such letters of recommendation as might be necessary to 
obtain permission to that effect : but he took such superabundant 
cai^ in this respect, that he was provided, he says in one place, 
with one hundred and twelve letters of introduction, and w.e think 

he 
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he mentions |i subsequent supply. It seems that the greater, or at 
least the most effecClye portion of' these letters happened, as was 
probaMy natural frSflS the tende^^ of Raumer’s own principles, 
to bimMressed to persons professing liberal politics — and the only 
person^ti London w'ith whom he appears to have had much pre- 
vious acquaintance, happened to be the clever Whig lady who has 
subseqiictnly translated his effusions — so that, naturally enough, 
he \vas at once elected, as it w'ere, and initiated into the society 
and views of that party. Besides, it is notorious that the great 
AVhig houses are jnore frequently opened for the purpose of pro- 
selytism than those of the Tories, who are in general too proud, 
too delicate — or — as some may be inclined to say — too short- 
sighted. to beat up for political recruits in this manner. We 
might make some not unimportant observations on the effect 
that this difference in the habits of the two great parties pro- 
duces amongst foreigneis— and of course throughout Europe — 
but we have not leisure at present for such a digression : suffice 
it to tay, that the general fact is so, and that Mr. Raumer^s 
c^se was no exception : for, allhough he was by accident ad- 
mitted to two or three Tory houses of eminence in the political 
and fashionable >vorld, his habitual society, high as well as low, 
evidently was amongst«j|^higs. It must be admitted, that if by 
this rese-ve the Tories Ifccasioiially lose the acquaintance of agree- 
al'-e and lespectable foreigners, they, on the other hand, escape 
V e annoyance of being exposed to the disagreeable criticisms, or 
still more disagreeable praises of travelling book-makeis, and we 
suspect that diose who were so unlucky as to admit the acquaint- 
ance of such persons as Prince Puckicr Muskaii, or Mr. N. P. 
Willis — now rather regret their hospitality. It is, however, but 
justice to Mr. Raumer to say that he is much less offensive than 
the vviiters we have named, lie liimseif professes great horror at 
the practice of publishing private anecdotes of the society into 
which one is admitted, and is very indignant with Prince Puckler’s 
calumnious caricatures — (especially, no doubt, that of the Duke 
of Devonshire) — but he does, iievcilhcless, occasionally fall into 
the same kind, though not tlie same degree of error, and in other 
instances (even when he violates no hospitality) he makes remarks 
on individuals which are inconsistent often with taste, and some- 
times, though we do not impute any wilful falsification, with 
truth : but his |j^espasses in this way arc of little importance, ahd 
we only thus subtly notice them, because li^ seems to be uhder 
the mistake of supposing that he has eschewed them altogether. 

His friend and admirer, Mrs. Austin, seems to have been very 
zealous and very successful in bringing Mr. Raamer into* the best 
Whig circles ; for we find that the second night after bis arrival in 
Lon^u, — 


‘AVhen 
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‘ When lie^wi^ dreal nil in his }^t > 

To walk f^bfoad with 

she introduced him at Deironshire Hotise. R^tiniar ti^lle us 
that another of his friends afterwards informed him 'jtbatM||^i^v} 
been invited to.Devonshire House was a high distihM^a^ We 
rather wonder at the want of sense as well as gallant^^Yhich the 
Professor shows by recording this so solemnly. The apmpliment, 
whatever might be its worth, he owed entirely to Austin, 
and we should have thought a gentleman who affects dt.d. 
w'eeniiig devotion to the ladies would have felt that she had paid 
him a much higher one by admitting him to Hbr personal con- 
fidence and domestic circle, than by leading him to stare about a 
fine house, among a crowd of five hundred strangers, hoivever fine. 

We cannot complain that Mrs. Austin should have introduced 
her Berlin lion (such a lion as Shakspeare’s Snug the Joiner) to 
her Whig acquaintance — * non eqiiidem in video, niirornnagis’-^ 
or that she communicated to him her own Whig opU^ns^this 
clique of peo^He are naturally propagandists; but Wfiat we do 
complain of is, that Kaumer retails the ex parte statements which 
he picks up in this society — the cavils of this coterie, the pre- 
judices of his prompter, as if they were the natural and span* 
taneous results of his own impartial inquiry and observation^- 
If he liad told us honestly and truly that he knew nothing of what 
be was writing about; that he was supremely ignorant of thq 
language, manners, and political state of England ; but that he 
had, by a diligent cultivation of Whig society, obtained such and 
such information, and heard such and such arguments, and had 
arrived at such and such opinions, the public in Germany and here 
would have known what to trust to, and would have listened, with 
a due appreciation of its value, to the prating of the parrot. A 
man of not strong faculties, and very strong self-conceit, may have 
easily been led to overrate his own qualihcatioiis for obsei ving> 
and been in a great measure unconscious of the tricks played off 
upon and through him; but the result is a real fraud on the 
public — and the kind of importance which has been attached to 
his book is derived from this species of imposition. In short, w hen 
we find Lord«John Russell quoting, and Mr. Spring Rice coun- 
tenancing, certain dogmas of this ^ intelligent and unprejudiced 
foreigner/ we must recollect that the topics they thus eulogize had 
been previously infused by themselves and their f^lowers into this 
German machine, which really does no more thalif-spoiit them out 
again. — The Professor, in one^of the most ludicrous pages of his 
book (vol. i. p. 1 1.), says exultingly — 

^ 'There have been hours in which I have been Alexander the Great, 
jimd Charles V„ and William of Orange, and a Hohenstauffen Emperor 
and Pope ! There have been moments when, like Melusine, 1 wak 
I transformed 
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tramformed tolfli. Cambyies and Philip {1,!J This is a richer and 
more pregnans^pistenae than can be understood by those who despise 
it ! I ! Becausf 1 inf^ibefUJe from those tpagpificent spirits, am I a mero 
parasiti^anp ; 1 deny tliat.’ 

If we c^at all guec^at the worthy enthusiast’s meaning, he must 
now cohsidej^ himself as having reached the climax of his glory — 
for he appe'ura to us to have been, for as many hours as this book 
cost him, ciU»t'r ^imbibing life/ from Mr. Spring Rice, or ‘ trans- 
formed’ * ,0 Lord John Russell — a more congenial spirit^ we 
suspect, than Alexander the Great or even King Cambyses. 

But we think we have reason to complain of Mrs. Austin, in 
her quality of translator. She says, in her preface, that it is 
the peculiar and invaluable privilege of a translator to have no 
opinions and she, accordingly, abjures all responsibility for the 
political sentiments of her author. Now we are very sorry to be 
obliged to say that this promise has not been kept; and that 
Mrs. ^usti^ exhibits not merely a general leaning to one side 
(of wlticVi^we should not have much complained), but also, on 
some occasions, a positive misrepresentation and distortion of 
Mr. Raiimer’s words, which we find it very hard to account for, 
except by the lady’s zeal to favour her own party predilections. 
This, w'e are well aw'are, js a grave charge against any translator, 
but it is peculiarly so agsnnst one who endeavours to obviate all 
suspicion, by such a formal pledge as we have quoted from her 
preface : we therefore think it necessary — as we always do in cases 
where we are obliged to make anything like a personal charge — 
to lay the evidence on which we judge before our readers, and 
thus to allow the accused to be heard at the same time as the 
accusation. 

Vol. i. p. 21. — Raunier, in speaking of the dismissal of the 
Whigs in November, 1S34, says, — ' The King attached extreme 
importance to the maintenance of the Protestant Church upon the 
fundamental principles hitherto sanctioned* (in dem bislierigen 
grundiagen — Raumer, vol. i. p. 27). But it did not suit Mrs, 
Austin to attribute to his Majesty a just or rational motive on this 
occasion, and she therefore perverts the last of the sentence into — 
‘ tlie maintenance of the Protestant Church without^the slightest, 
change ’ — a perversion which alters a judicious attachment to /un-, 
* dcmental principles into a blind obstinacy about slight details. 

Page 22. R^limer, after enumerating some of the greater diftit . 
cuUies and. errors, as he thought them, of Sir Robert Peel's short 
administration, adds (p. 28 of the original) that there were some 
smaller topics besides of blame — 

* some little wrnor-touches ; for example^ the putting off the affair of the 
Lojidm University^ under pxbtsjlt of further inquiry, although that 
had been long and widely enough diseussed and settled already. 

This 
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This must be * tw)r»hti7i!>od^ to a' partition of Sig^, Robert KfeTs 
success(&st M'ho themselves did put the viflfele of \thfe la^t 

year, and have ptit for the whole of dhe present sfeSsion, this 
very question—while in this dilatory jiiggie the impatieiA/riends 
of civil and religious liheriy^ who would not aUow Sir Robert 
Peel a single fortnight, have implicitly acquiesced for two whole 
years : this passage, thus pregnant with disagreeable inferences, 
Mrs. Austin veils under the vagufe abridgement oT ^many other 
and obscurer effects' 

Page 23. * Lord J, /?.’ [John Russell] had sent for Raiiirier 

to make some inquiry, ilaumer draws a picture of his lordship, 
which Mrs. Austin does not quite like ; and ^he begins by sup- 
pressing the initials ^ J. R.’, and writing ^ Lord — as if a title, 
and not a name, w'ere omitted, so that no reader w ould have guessed 
that Lord John Russell was meant. Rauiiicr proceeds to say — 

‘ From the engraving of him I expected to see a tall thin man,’ 
instead of which I found a little^ sharp, cunning-looking man (ein 
kleiner, feiner, klug-aus-sehender mann. — Raitmer, p 2^), Avitli no- 
thing of an imposing presence.’ — 

A very tolerable sketch, as all wdio have seen l.ord John will 
allow; but Mrs. Austin’s pencil is much more flattering — not 
that she can venture to add a cubit to^HS lordibip’s stature, nor 
much of dignity to his deportment, but she turns the phrase thus : 

* I found a small man, with a refined and intelligent, though not an 
imj^osing air.’ 

'Fhere is not, according to our reading, any more excuse for 
the epithets ^ refined and intelligenV in the original German than 
there is in the original gentleman. 

Again, page 171. Raumer, contrasting the addresses of Sir 
Robert Peel and Lord John Russell to their constituents, says — 

* they exhibit a remarkable difference even in form. The one (Peel’s) 
eminently clever, employing all the arts of language, form and powder 
of expression ; tlie other (Lord John's) written as if before the inven- 
tion of rhetoric!' (geschrieben wie vor erhndung aller rhetorik. — Ran- 
fner, p. 228.) 

Mrs. Austin could not bear this disparagement of my Lord 
John's literary character; and she boldly transforms the sneer 
into a compliment, — * wTitten with more feeling than rhetoric' ; and 
this is the more absurd, because Raumer goes on to describe Lord 
John’s statement as being * a simple chronological enumeration of 
facts' The ^feeling' with w'hicli Lord John is represented by 
Mrs. Austin as treating chronological facts is very droll ; and w'e 
, almost doubt whether his lordship, however pleased he may have 
been with the former interpolation, will be equally grateful for 
this second equally-well-intended, but rather ill-managed variation 
from tlie original. VVe wish that this discovery of how much of 

Raumer’s 
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Kaumers praii^Lord John owes to the mistranslation had been 
made a little t^ner. We strongly suspect^ the sharps cunning- 
losing little. ni,au| pnght not have been quite so ready to exalt the 
Ileriiu j^gfessor into a champion against the House of Lords. 

Page‘*ip[. Ksuiher calls an argument of Lord Eldon’s one* 
sided; Mrs. X'ustin^ on her own authority^ modestly adds — ^ and 
irrationaV 

Page S3, llauiiierj in discussing the question of the Irish 
Protestan^ Church, asks, in the real language of its opponents, 

* And was there after ail any real necessity to keeji up the Pro* 
toslant C /lurch?' (Und ware nur ein wahres bedurfnifs der 
protest.. jiische Kirche vorhanden? — Raumer^ p. 41.) Thi.s is a 
fair and open suggestion of the design to abolish the Protestant 
establish ineiit in ioto, Mrs. Austin felt that it would be, as yet^ 
too candid an avowah and she therefore perverts it into — ‘ was 
there any real need of a Protestant Church of such magnitude* ! - 
Raiuner honestly advocates the total abrogation of the establish- 
ment. Ills prudent Chaperon makes him suggest a minor question 
oi' proportion. 

Page 34. Raumer says that it is hard that the Catholics should 
pay the Protestant clergy ^ who render them nothing in return, 
and have not even the neej^^qf this revenue.' — {Raumer, p. 42.) 
I'll is, our readers see, is a Mistake of Raumer’s as to the incomes 
of the Protestant clergy, but not offensively expressed ; Mrs. 
Austin contrives to envenom the erior by rendering the last line, 

‘ and who have not even the tyrant's plea — necessity ! ’ 

Of the liberal party Lord Rroiighani is the only man of whom 
tiie Professor speaks disparagingly, and he docs so on many occa- 
sions. On one lie says — 

* that even the popular talent of so distinguished a mind as Lord 
Brougham’s wears itself out, because it trusts more to rhetoric than 
truth— playSi moreover^ faniasUc tricks in a high region/ — Raumer, 
vol. ii., p. 97. 

This last sneer Mrs. Austin (vol. ii., p. 267) — who it seems has not 
quite given up poor Lord Biougham — kindly omits altogether. 

In Vol. 111. (which had a diftereiit translator) we find Lord 
Rrougbanrs name coupled with some very ugly words ; such as 
dogmatising, false, calumnious, absurd, — (pp. 93 — 96.) All 

^this u little surprised us, till we discovered that Mr. Raumer had 
taken all manner of pains (Vol. HI.) to introduce himself to 
Lord Brougham’s notice — but in min. Whatever faults Lord 
Brougham may have, or however he may ^ play tricks in high 
regions,* lie has too much spirit to play tricks in low regions, and 
would not condescend to purchase Mr. Raunier’s panegyric at the 
expense of hearing his rhapsodies. Inde iree! The same ob- 
servation might, we believe, be made of two or three other distin- 
guished 
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bution. '• ' ,u;;. ' . 

' In all tha foregoing dases Mi'^. Audtiii inter^liri^ or simpressai, 
it seems to us und^niebie> from her eager atijciety ta.4ftlist hlsr 
•'Herr von Raiimer^s* authority in furiberaticer of her^bwn opi- 
nions. But there ate other cases in whiehy for the purpose of 
bolstering up that authority, she omits or extenuates the absurdi- 
ties and blunders of her author. 

' The Professor, after having passed the most decided opinions 
6n every topic of English society and policy, adds, by way of a 
voucher for his capability of pronouncing such judgments — 

‘ I rhight pay myself some compliments on my knowledge of parlia- 
mentary men. From my consideration of their speeches I de- 

tecled a Bishop and a Member of the House of Commons by their 
talk at dinner yesterday, before any body had named them to me.* — 
Itaumer^ vol. i., p. 75. 

What a lynx ! — the dinner seems to have been at the Archbishop’s 
at Lambeth, where bishops usually, we believe, appear in their 
episcopal dress; so Raumer needed not the assistance of Han- 
sard’s Debates to enable hiui to defect a bishop at the archiepis- 
copal banquet. The truth is, as we are assured by a gentleman 
who was present at the dinner in qtiMtion, that at this period 
Mr. Raumer had the greatest difficulty m understanding what was 
said to him in English, and his attempts to reply in our language, 
even to an invitation to take a glass of Wine, were incomprehen- 
sible jargon. All this is so absurd that Mrs. Austin (vol. i., p. 6l), 
again ashamed of her original, omits the whole passage ; but she 
does not omit the silly stuff which he proceeds to give as what he 
heard from some of the Archbishop’s clerical guests. 

Again ; RauiUer, within the first w'eek of his arrival in England, 
boldly pronounces that the Tories insist on maintaining inviolate 
all that he considers the abuses of our Church Establishment — 

^ Such for example as one hundred and fifty thousand dollars pei» 
Unnum to the Bishop of Derby.’ — Raumer^ vol. i., p. 28. 

There being no such Bishopric, and no such income to any 
Bishopric, Mrs. Austin felt that such flagrant inaccuracies in 
matters of fact could not fail to invalidate her protege's judg- 
ments ; she, therefore corrects the blunder, and conceals the^ 
ignorance under the following version : — 

. ^ Such for example as the celebrated income of the Bishop of 
Durham.^ — Austin^ vol. i.,p. 22. 

Rage £44. Raumer, adopting, as he generally does, all the 
ignorant calumnies which he hears or reads against the British 
aristocracy, asserts that the English bishops ^ belongs for the most 
part, to the high nobility* (Gehbren die bishopfe meist selbst 

zum 
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gerated> that Mrs. Austin justly thmkait Wou)(^ fand td invalidate 
the general testhnony of her frieiid^ and she amends it to— ^ 
Bishnlis are men of aristocratical connmons.* But 

this- chaiYge, U'hite it <t:orri^ts the misstatefiient of facts, thtows 
poor Ratimer’s sutoeqnent arguments into irretrievable confusion, 
for he attributes the seal of the House of Lords for the Church t6 
the almost exclusive interest which its members enjoy in the dis- 
tribution of bishoprics amongst their sons and brothers. 

In Ur like spirit, when Raumer, in a bold and dogmatic dis- 
cussion of our old representative system, shows such ridiculous 
ignorance as to assert that ‘ mayors and aldermen could not be 
elected for their own towns’ — (See the German book, vol. i,, p. 
S24), Mrs. Austin is ashamed of her oracle, and affixes a note 
that ‘ here she takes the liberty of omitting some details.^ 

Again, Raumer, confounding, as it would seem, debates in the 
I.ords and in the Commons, says, that Lords Londonderry and 
Winchilsea, Sir Robert Inglis, and other high Tories, resisted — 
though the Archbishop of Dublin and Bishop of London spoke 
for it — Lord Altborp’s Irish Church Bill, and all similar reforms, 

‘ as contrary to the King's oath, and to all sound principles— as likely 
to bring incalculable mi^ertunes upon Ireland and upon England, 
upon church and religlod^ and to play into the hands of the Pope, — 
that Cerberus! “Do you believe,” some one sportively answered, 
“ that because the Pope lias three crowns lie has three heads also ?" ^ 
— Raumer^ vol. i., p. 5o. 

This classical allusion to Cerberus^ which Mr. Raumer seems to 
believe might have been made by Sir Robert Inglis in the House 
of Lords, and the happy pleasantry of the reply, stagger even 
Mrs. Austin, and she, graciously enough, once more omits the non* 
sense altogether. — vol. i., p. 43. 

Again, Raumer says — 

* Inscriptions and bills in the shop-windows sometimes allude to the 
measures of government. Thus a tea-dealer assures his customers 
that he will never have anything to do with “ the miserable stuff called 
free-trade tea!” — p. 59. 

We pel haps might forgive the subject of a despotic government^ 
whose chief policy of late years has been a vast scheme against all 
freedom of trade — for seeing, in this attack upon the quality of 
certain bohea, a disrespectful allusion to the measures of the go^ 
veriinieiit which permitted its importation ; but he adds a seCon4 
example, of much more doubtful applicability: — - : 

‘ Another shop-keeper (careless of irritating the devil) invites the 
passers-by to come in and taste the forbidden fruit — the apples.’ 

VVe confess we do not see how this invitation can be called an 
attack on the measures of the Government ; but it is clear that 

Raumer 
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" . Mi^ Haum^f '^ajay Rave Seard, y(h$ QWtj^rigid^ 

|f0«Tiion^ Hii &ir friend instead of ;sokinff\tlie9e dimcu^^ 
|ii!|i^ ^abt Wpprea6%i^! the ^np^[^^ ;\Ve kWeWdl^ 

that neither Kaj^mer^or'^s jilftnjjlatob that there is 
coarse orange^ ported fiiom the* West Indies, vulgarly 
pied Forbidden Fruity and that seeing some of this article 
t|nq^ltc.ed in a greengrocer’s shop-^^ilndow, our scientific German^ 
^|| peculiar ingenuity of ignorance, detects a complicated 
.the Wliigs*, the Devi), and the book of Genesis, 
le already, stated,, to Mr. llauinCr’s credit, though his 
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ms not quite support his preaching, that he is very in- 
E Prince PucklCr’s inroads into private Society, — ‘ 1 have,* 


aa^s, • an insuperable 



to" write down what 
very proper denunciatipii^ of Puckler Mrs. Au^in wholly sup- 
presses. Why 1 Mrs. Austin was the translator of Puckler’s 
iiiipertiiieaces — atjeast,^,siich of tjieni ns her Wbiggism allowed 
her to translate — ^Tdr^oul^fiiMy other pi jifiant pages she omitted, 
ficH' example, a most unhandsome chaptc?|p)i Vuie of Devon^ 
shire !! I 


And finally — (w’e need not^raultlply examples) — Mrs. Austin 
.confesses, in her preface, that 'Herr von liaiimer* gave her b 
la.rge discretionary pow er — to omit, abridge^ or allei* the original 
— »a whimsical test of the author’s sincerity and trustworthiness ; 
but she adds that she made a sparing use of this latiludinariab 
indulgence for fear of being involved in a consequent responsibility 
fpr those passages which she might not omit or alter. In one in- 
stance, however, she avows that slie did avail herself of it — ' the 
name of Mr. Beiuham frequently occurs in the work, accom- 
panied with expressions of disapprobation or of contempt — she 
has constantly omitted it.’ — p. xiii. She does not tell the reader 
what makes her so exclusively tender of the fame of Bentham — 
we will — he was her uncle ! Now' really this may be very amiable 
and dutiful, but it. has very unfair and uncharitable consequences. 
We will concede to Uaumer’s patroness, as largely as she chooses, 
that Rautner’s attacks on Jeremy were unjust — ignorant— ^false 
— crud — what she will — but, the more unfounded they were, 
the less she should liave suppressed them ; first, out of respect 
to Jeremy-s own character, which we hope is not to be endan- 
gered by such an ignorant and prejudiced critic as Raimier; 
but most out of charity aiid jiistice to the characters of other 
" ^ ' pardons 
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person^ yyjupm R^umer attacks qiiite as frequently aad more vio- 
lently tbftn R|r, Bentham. It would^iave afforded a scale and 
stauoard of llaumer’s authority in those other cases to see how he 
bad dealt with Bentham — and, supposing with Mrs. Austin that 
^is .evidence against Atm be obviously false, vvould it not be mere 
justice to afford to the otlier perspiis whom Mr. Raumer maltreats 
the benefit of so%leci$ive a proof that his testimony was worthless ? 
Would -Mrs. Aikpn, if a witness was swearing away a man’s life 
in a court of justice, plan a conspiracy to conceal that the said 
witness had been recently convicted of perjury in a similar accusa- 
tion ? 

We have now done with ISIis. Austin, and we think that our 
readers will agree that we could not injustice, either to Mr. 
himself or to the questions which are discussed, have on9|ti|^; tb 
assign to the translator that share in the tone and sp^’^f the 
work for M'hicli she is really responsible Mrs. Austiny^'skill in 
the German language is so universally acknowledged, that we can 
hardly susnect lier of having misunderstood her audior in the pas- 
sages in which we have confronted the original and her version ; 
and we must, in parting, take the liberty of once mOre suggesting 
to her that the literature of Germany is not so poor as to afford 
her no better mateiiuis for her industry than such things as the 
English letters of Puckler and Raumer. We now proceed to the 
body of the Berlin Professor s work. 

The two first letters relate to that portion of his journey which 
was performed before he reached our shores, and give us a foretaste 
of the care and caution with which he collects hi.< facts and forms 
his opinions. For neither can the closeness of a post-waggon 
cramp, nor the rapidity of a steam-boat distract, his philosophising 
spirit, and he talks of scenes and subjects which he must have 
seen, if at all, very imperfectly, with as much confidence and pre- 
tension as if, like poor Goldsiinth, he had been a patient pedes- 
trian. 

Mr. Raumer left Berlin at subset on the 14th March, and on 
the morning of the 22iui he sails up the Thames and arrives at the 
docks, and then, even before he has set his foot ashore, he magis- 
terially pronounces — 

* Here one sees that London is the real capital of the world ; not 
» Paris, — spite of the pretensions of its journalists and coteries. Paris 

is more pre-eminently the Town, Germany the Country, but London 
alone is entitled to talk of being the World.* — vol. i. p. 7. 

* By the bye, tlielady uvea decks out Raumer's letters with for which the 
original gave no warrant, and this too in a style but too indicative of her own deter- 
mined bias and design. To takq one example — ^the title of Letter XIX., in the ori- 
ginal, is simply < Radicals and High Tories;’ but Mrs. Austin makes us read 
* Radical Opinions and Tory Saws. This is ‘ really too ba<I.’ 

< VOL. LVi. NO. cxii. 2 N Arrant 
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• Arrant nonsense ! If London be the capital of the world, how 
can Paris be ‘ pre-eminently the town?* md while comparing 
these two cities, why does he introduce Germany as pre-eminently 
‘ the country ?* Has Germany no cities? are France and England 
not countries ? what can the man mean"? We venttfre to answer— 
nothing, except to wind up his letter with something epigram- 
matic and complimentary to all parties, to which this blundering 
antithesis was the nearest approximation that suggested itself to 
his genius. 

■ He arrived in London on the evening of the 2Qd of March, but 
we find, by two letters of the 28th and 30th, that he had, in one 
week (besides pursuing his antiquarian researches in the Museum, 
— p. 14) enabled himself — by what superhuman means lie does 
not tell us — to acquire and convey to his correspondents the most 
enlarged, as well as the most detailed, views of our manners, our 
politics, our parties — church, state, trade, law — in short of every 
topic, from such secret matters as the plans of the Whigs, the 
tactics of the "^rories, and the wishes of the King, up to the great 
public questions of British lleform and Irish grievances — within 
one week ! Wonderful! but still more wonderful w'ould it have 
been if he had understood the real stale of any one of the hundred 
topics on which lie decides. As the first, the fairest and most tan- 
gible specimen we can give of his general manner, we shall extract 
his historical summary of the causes of the change of Ministry in 
November, 1834; and we shall s^terwards subjoin, with corre- 
sponding references, our reasons for dissenting from Mr. RanmePs 
representations, or, as we think them, misic presentations, of that 
affair. 

‘ The Whig ministry \vas recalled, and’ the Reform Bill, as you 
know, carried. Meanwhile the kmg was hmed p7/W/c(l), which 
greatly diminished his zeal for, and his faith in, popularity, and 
lowered tlie consideration of the Whigs, whose power was based upon 
it. Next followed the resignation of Lords Grey and Stanley (2) ; the 
quarrel between Lords Brougham and Durham (3) ; and, lastly, the 
‘death of Lord Spencer (4). Add to this, tliat Tories and Radicals 
combined against the Whigs (5), as formerly (m a contrary sense (6) ) 
the extremes of the French Chamber against tlie Martignac ministry. 
It was necessary to modify the ministry, or to dismiss it (7). Coali- 
tions are always attended with great difficulties (8) ; the latter course 
was therefore preferred. But for more than a century no King of ' 
England has resorted to it (O') ; ercept when the ministry has been re- 
peatedly left in a minority. To this rule the King resolved to form an 
exception. 

‘ ‘ On occasion of Wellington's former unsuccessful attempt to form 
a ministry, during the debates on the Reform Bill, he ahd Peel had 
affirmed that the majority in the Commons was on the side of the 

Whigs, 
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Whigs, only because they had the King’s tiame with them ; that as 
soon ^ the King should declare himself against them, and consent 
to a dissolution of ^he Lower House, there w'ould be no difficulty in 
obtaining a decided majority in favour of a Tory administration (\0). 
It was also alleged (1 1) that the King attached extreme importance 
to the maintenance of the Protestant Church without the slightest 
change, and tliAt tliis was wholly incompatible with the continuance 
of the Whigs in office. All this was turned to account by the Tories^ 
and ajler Lord Spmcer\^ death (12) was urged with ^doubled vehc^ 
mence^ and accompanied with (ffiorts and promises of all sorts.* — vol. i.** 
pp. 20, 21. 

To all which we reply : — 

(1) Does any man in his senses believe that the king being 
hissed before the passing of the Reform Bill could have influenced 
the change of ministry at Christmas, 1834 ? 

(2) The resignation of Mr. Stanley /^receded that of Lord Grey. 
Tile order of these resignations, and the dift’erence of their mo- 
tives, which Raurner llius co7ifoundsy are very important. Mr. 
Stanley resigned because he disapproved some measures of Lord 
Grey’s cabinet ; and poor Lord Grey, in a couple of months after, 
was juggled out by his own colleagues. 

(3) If Mr. Raurner means to allude to the differences which in- 
duced Lord Durham to resign, \ve have only to say that here is 
another iVepov 9rgoTE§ov ; for Lord Durham had resigned nearly 
three years before Mr. Stanley and Lord Grey; and if Raurner 
alludes to Lord liroiigham’s escapades at the Scotch public 
dinners in August, 183 L every body knows that it was not his 
squabble with Lord Dm ham, but his deportment tow'ards a higher 
personage {^fantastic it'icks in high regions '), that was really im- 
portant. 

(4) We almost doubt whether Mr. Raurner does not imagine that 
the late Lord Spencer was a cabinet minister; but our readers know' 
that Lord Spencer’s death weed not have occasioned liord Altliorp’s 
secession from the ministry ; he must, indeed, liave changed liis 
office, but he need not have left the cabinet. Mr. Rauiner, if he 
meant to have given any useful infortnation on this subject, should 
have inquired why J^oid Althorp chose to take the opportunity of 
his father’s death to run away from the post which he had so lately 
re- assumed. 

(5) It is utterly false — we cannot mitigate the term -that there 
was any combination between the Tories and Radicals. On one or 
tw'O minor and indifferent questions, some '^Pories and some Radi- 
cals may have voted together ; but, during the whole of the sessions 
1833 and 1834, the great body of the Tories, w ith the Duke of 
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Wellington and Sir Robert Peel at their head, voted with the 
ministry on all ^iiestioifs that involved the stability of the govern- 
meiit. , But this gross misstatcnient is worse even than it looks ; 
for as to the difficulties of the Melbourne eo^net, vxhich the Pro- 
fessor is discussing, there could not have been*ahy uarHamentary 
coalition of the Tories and Radicals, becausti.ParliOTient was not 
sitting — it having risen shortly after the formation of that 7mnistrif. 

(6) This is a new species of similitude — ‘ in the contrary sense.* 
The truth is, that if the Toiies and Radicals had combined (which, 
however, they did not) the case would liave been, not in a ' con- 
trarUf* but in a direct, sense, verv like what had liappened to M. 
Manignac. 

(7) Having shown that all his premises are either mistaken or 
misrepresented, we need hardly add, that the conclusion to which 
Mr. Raumer arrives is anything rather than necessary. We well 
know, and have heretofore distinctly stated, that the dissolution of 
that ministry was Inevitable, but certainly not for the reasons sug- 
gested by his eminent Whig allies to Mr. Hauiner; for, all the 
causes which he assigns for its dissolution had occurred before it 
was formed y except one — Lord Althorp’s change of title — and that, 
we lepeat, 7i€Gd not, aiul, had there been no other cause, could 
not', have had any such consequences. 

(8) There was at this junctiiie no moie question of a coalition 
between the Whigs and Tories than of a joint voyage to the moon. 

(9) A gioss historical blunder: our learned Professor of what 
he calls the science of history had, it seems, never heard of the dis- 
missals of the coalition ministry in 1783, or of ^ all the Talents in 
1807* — to say nothing of other less remarkable cases. 

(10) We do not believe that either tlie Duke of Wellington or 
Sir Robert Peel affirmed any such thing; and that they, and par- 
ticularly Sir Robert, never thought of drawing the conclusion 
attributed to them, is pioved by the fact that Sir Robert altogether 
declined, and his (Jrace soon abandoned, the attempt at a new 
government, because there was at that time no expectation of 
obtaining a majority. 

(11) ^Alleged' by whom, when, and how ? The king’s sen- 
timents on this point weie clearly and volunlarify expressed by 
himself in his celebrated address to the bishops; but by what 
follows it is evident that Raumer had been instructed to insinuate 
that there was some insidious allegation made on this subject by 
the Toi ies after Lord Spencers death, to suit their own purposes ; 
which is, whoever was the prompter, a foolish, yet scandalous 
falsehood. 

(12) This is the crown and conclusion of this series of blun- 

ders. 
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ders. Everybody knows — (even those whp may have misinformed 
Raunier otherwise) — that ‘ after Lord Spencers dentil^ the Tories 
urged nothing — promised nothing — did nothing — said nothing— 
and werejpvcii nior^*^ur prised than the Whigs themselves by the 
result of the jjfhig’s conferences with Lord Melbourne^ with which 
and their iminediate'^auses and consequences the Tories, one and 
all, were as entirely unacquainted as (to employ the last type of 
ignorance) the Prussian Professor is of the transactions which he 
pretends to record. 

We have taken the trouble of going thus minutely through this 
tissue of mistake and misrepresentation, because it forms the basis 
of all Mr. llaumer’s subsequent essays on English politics, and 
proves with what * incredible audacity ’ — to use the gentle terms 
which he himself applies to Sir Robert Peel’s cabinet — he has 
contrived to confound the dates and facts of transactions so recent 
and notorious, and to record as matters of history the transient 
calumnies of a political crisis. 

In his rcKva relics into the present condition of England, our 
readers will smije to hear that Mr. Raumer had adopted for his 
chief guide ‘ Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates,’ a work which, 
though it gives, in a commodious form, and sometimes improved 
by the correction of llic speakers themselves, the speedies of indi- 
viduals, is of no more authority than one of the iiioiuing papers, 
and is, in fact, authoiity for nothing but that this or that member 
said so and so; or, when the speech has been corrected, that this 
or that member wishes to have it understood that he said so and 
so. These debates Raumer mistakes for the indubitable history 
of England, though he received, from high authority, a pretty 
broad hint as to their value. 

‘ As I accidentally reniaiked to [S. R.] that I had been assiduously 
reading Hansard’s Parliamenlary Debates, by way of gaining informa- 
tion, he exclaimed, “ Hansard’s is a hateful, abominable book.** 
“ How so ? “ If you said a word ten jears ago, it is picked out, 

taken from its connexion, misinterpreted,'* &e.* — vol. i. p. 22S, 

By ' S. R.' the Professor means 3fr. Sj)riny Rice^ the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who seems to us to ha\e treated the matter 
with trutli and pleasantry, and to have laughed at this ‘ assiduous 
reading of Hansard’s Debates,’ which lie well knew was more 
•tilted to acquaint Mr. Raumer with the inconsistencies of political 
speeclimakers than with the real stale of public affairs. But 
Raumer could no more comprehend a quiet little joke* of this na- 

We suspect that Mr. Raumcr’s serious way of taking this pleasantry imposed on 
IVIrs. Austin lie.rself, fi>r she omits Mr. Spring Rice’s initials, (which we have ob- 
tained Irom the original work.) unwilling wc suppose to exhibit Mr. Rice as making 
a confession of any thing like tnconstsienc?/. 
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Uire than he does Ofadlhse^or English; and, accordingly, in spite 
of ^l^ing Ric(^^Pj|ood-humoured warning, he went on, read- 
ing a^1p^iii|. Hansard as his political gospel. 

Imagine a man dreaming that, by extracting insulated passages 
from the speeches of individual members of any public assembly, 
but above all of the reformed House of Commons, he would arrive 
at anything like impartial and systematic truth ! As if there were 
any assertion made on any subject which was not sure to be con- 
tradicted by some other equally decided, — and not unfrequently 
from the mouth of the self-same speaker ! 

All this w'asso very foolish, that we at first did not think it worth 
W'hile to verify any of Liaunier’s quotations from this recondite 
source, but happening to have been induced to do so in one 
case, and not finding what was referred to, we pushed the exa- 
mination a little further, and are sorry to say that w'c have found 
that, ridiculous as the authority wouUi have been for any purpose, 
(except, as Mr. Rice hinted, an argument adhominem,) it assumes, 
in Mr. Raumer’s hands, the character of, to say the least, a most 
incredible negligence. 

This is a serious charge against the Professor, and our rea- 
ders must therefore permit us to allow' a little space to the proof 
df bur assertion ; and, that we may not be suspected of any unfair 
selection, we shall notice a few' of the earliest references made 
by Mr. Raumer to Hansard’s Debates, and with what accuracy 
these pretended quotations have been made they will have no diffi- 
culty of judging. 

The first reference to Hansard is as follows : — 

‘ As long ago as the year 1 822, the ea:penme.7it of Hike compositions 
was made *. It had^ however, very little success .^ — vol. i. p. 27, 

‘ * Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, ix. 239.’ 

Now, on turning to the passage referred to, we see not only 
nothing like what it is quoted to prove, but indeed the very re- 
verse; for the only allusion we find in that page to the Tithe 
Composition Bill is in a speech of Lord Clanricauie’s, in support 
of Lord Lansdow ne’s motion for a committee of inquiry into the 
tithe system, in which his lordship says, 

* ‘ There can be no reason to resist such a committee, sanctioned as 
the principle had already been by the great success which had attended^ 
the application of the Tithe Composition AeV 

Raumer then proceeds to give .some heads of a speech of Mr. 
Stanley’s, delivered on the loth of December, 1831, and intro- 
duces — as if it were a statement of Mr. Stanley’s, — 

‘ Within three years there were 30,000 decrees issued against per- 
sons owing arrears of tithe, and only 2923/. 10.9. lod. collected in 

consequence ; 
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consequence ; 4684 persons had each less than 1#. to pay. The en- 
tira rre ar of tithe amounted to liri/. 6s. 89. , ^ 

‘ Ibid, xviii. 1053.* ; ' - 

. This paragraph; thus introduced into the debate ol 
ber, 1831, appears, by the reference^ to belong to a debate, of near 
two years later date^ — viz. on the 21st of June, 1833 — and to have 
been in a speech, not of Mr. Stanley, but of Lord Grey ; which is 
itself very obscurely reported, but wliich by omissions and interpo- 
lations Raunier has entirely falsified. Lord Grey could never 
have stated tiiat ‘the entire arrear of tithe was but iloL 6s, 4d,* 
after having just said that 2923/. lOs. lOd. had been recovered. 
The fact is, that Lord Grey (instead of stating so small an arrear 
as 115i. 6s. 4d,y which would have defeated his argument,) states 
it at 52,000/., — which Mr. llaunier omits altogether, though it is 
the main point of tlie whole discussion. The 1 15/. 6s*. 4ri, was 
only the amount of tithes of the class less than one shilling / 

His next quotation stands thus : — 

‘ While ibc.«’e*afrairs were discussed at great length, without arriving 
at any conclusion, there arose, in Norc7nber, 1831, a universal resist- 
ance to tithes in Ireland. With the aid of an extremely expensive 
and overpow- ring military force, and of the most rigorous measures 
employed cluring two months, scarcely a tcntli of the tithe had, ac- 
cording to Mr. Stanley, been collected.’" — p. 31. • 

* ‘ Hansard, xi. 137.’ 

Now, on turning to the place referred to, vve find, indeed, that Mr. 
Stanley did state very strongly the difficulty which had occurred in 
the collection of tithe ; but he prefaced this statement by the fol- 
lowing, wdiich Raumcr garbles to an almost contrary meaning. 

‘ It was says Mr. Stanley, ‘ about November, IS31, that, in’ 

a parish /rce the most odious part of the lithe system, l)ecause it 
had been brought under the Tithe Composition Act, the first systema- 
tic opposition to tithe made its appearance.’ 

This is rather important, because it gives the distinct admission 
of a most competent judge, that it was not till November, 1831 
— when Lord Grey had been just a year in office — that the sys- 
tematic opposition to tithes began, and that it began in a case 
where there was no real grievance — in short, that it was a resist- 
ance generated by the indiscreet nietwures and language of the 
government itself: this notorious truth Mr. Kaumcr attempts to 
^conceal or obscure by garbling the authoiity which he pretends^ 
to quote. He then proceeds to represent Sir Robert Peel as re- 
plying to Mr. Stanley. 

‘ If (said Robert Peel) prescription affords no protection to the 
Church, neither will it to the lay proprietor* ; and if the conspiracy 
against tithes is suffered to prevail, there remains no security for pro- 
perty or for life t.’ — p. 31. 

* • Hansard, xi. 169. ‘ t Ibid., xi. 4‘il.’ 

Sir 
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Sit- Robert Peel ie very KkeFy t6 have aaid something to tfiis ef- 
fect, because it is qUt^ trub^ but he certainly did not do so in the 
time and place alleged by Mr. Raumer; for page 169 contains 
no speech of bis at all, and the second reference carried us to a 
speech of Lord Mahon's on the Reform Bill. 'Raumer then goes 
on to state,— 

* Still more one-sided [and irrational^ adds Mrs. Austin] was the 
assertion of Lord Eldon, ^ that the plan of Stanley and the government 
to abolish tithes, and give a compensation for them out of the land or 
ike renty w^as radically destructive.* — p. 31, 32, 

‘ * Hansard, x. 1297.* 

We are not much surprised that Mrs. Austin should have added 
the epithet ^ irrational; ’ for certainly it would be rather unfair to 
stigmatize a proposition for giving the tithe-owner ^ a compensation 
out of land or rent* as ^radically destructive ; * but on turning 
to the passage referred to, we find that Kaunicr has attributed to 
Lord Eldon nearly the reverse of what he is there slated to have 
objected to the bill — not indeed in such vague terms as ^ radi^ 
cally destructive,' — but 

‘ As a measure that went to the annihilation of Church property : 
they were 7iot even told hy those icho brought forward the measure 
tohat they would substitute for that j^roperty,* 

Lord Eldon, therefore, so far from calling a ppposition of 
compeiiSHtion in land or rent ‘ radically destructive^^ complained 
of the measure because no substitute^ or principle of compensa- 
tion whatsoever^ had been propounded. Raumer then proceeds — 

*The Archbishop of Dublin* remarked, with justice, that the tUlie- 
system hitherto pursued could be maintained only by the sword, and at 
the expense of a civil war.* — p. 32. 

‘ * Hansard, x. 1277.’ 

Now, on turning to the voliinic and page referred to, we find 
that the Archbishop of Dublin made no remark whatsoever — that 
he w’as not even present in the Douse : — we believe that he was 
not even a member of that parliament. But Lord Lansdowne, 
in a speech of his own, quoted certain evidence given by the arch- 
bishop in another place somewhat to the effect stated. 

Raumer continues — 

* The Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop of London also de- 
clared ,♦ &c.* 

** Hansard, lb. 1 122.» 

* Also!* as if the Archbishop of Canterbury had followed the 
Archbishop of Dublin, who was not even present ; but on turning 
to the page designated we find, instead of a debate in the House 
of Peers on Irish Tithes, a debate in the House of Commons on 
the boundaries of the new borough of Chatham ; but by searching 
further in the volume, Mre find the speeches which Rauitier means 

to 
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to refer to~the Archbishop of Canterbury says (page 1^9) some- 
thing like what Raumer attributes to him ; but the Bisliop of Lon- 
don’s speech was on another and incidental subject, and did not 
contain a syllable to justify Raumer’s statement. 

He next asserts that — 

Blackstone, Burn, and other writers, show, that of the tithes a 
quarter belongs to the bishop, a fourth to the church, a fourth to the 
preacher or incumbent, a fourth to the poor. Nobody, however ^ thinks 
of any such division'* — p. 34. 

* Ilansaid, x. 20.' 

The passage to which the mark of reference is affixed — is not 
to be found in Hansard, but the very reverse ; for such a division 
was on more than one occasion insisted upon as law — and 
theie is no hint that the principle of such a division was any- 
where disclaimed. But as to the alleged state of the law itself; 
the assertion, * that Burn, Blackstone, and other ivriters show 
that of tithes a quarter belongs^ &c., which Raumer makes 
as if he had himself consulted ‘ Burn and Blackstone, and other 
writers,’ is nothing nioie than a passage from one of Mr. 
Slieil’s speeches, tlie weight of which was in the same debate 
denied by jat least equal legal authority. ^Vllether Mr. Sheil 
was right or wrong is not our question, but whether the Pro- 
fessor lias acted fairly, in giving, as the result of his own read- 
ing, a nuotation from the speech of so warm a partizan as Mr. 
Sheil, and of not alluding to the adverse opinions urged in the 
same debate; but we have to charge him with a still more direct 
misrepresentation. Mr. Raumer states, that these great law au- 
thorities assert that tithes ^ belong ^ — in the present tense — * to 
the poor,* &c. Now even Mr. Sheil said no such thing. Mr. 
Sheil quoted the passage in Blackstone fairly in terms, though 
M'ith some suppression of Blackstone’s meaning. Blackstone is 
giving a history of the mode in which the early policy of the 
popish monastic orders diverted in some cases the tithes of a 
parish to their own use, and says — 

‘ at the first establishment of parochial clergy, the tithes of a parish 
were distributed in a four-fold division,* &c. — 1 Bl. 384. 

Thus the practice which Blackstone states to have existed at 
the first dawn of ecelesiastical establishment, and which he pro- 
ceeds to show had been for ma7iy centuries abrogated, is repre- 
sented by Raumer, in aid of Ins eternal calumnies against the 
clergy, as being at this very hour the law of the land. 

As a very large portion of Mr. Raumei's work is made up of these 
pretended quotations from Hansard, we have thought it right to 
give these specimens to show', that in the rare cases in which the 
quotation is accurate, it is the mere dictum of an individual — that 
in. the majority of cases the thing quoted does not exist in the 

place 
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plac0 referred to, aad tbai i;i many instances the very contrary of 
what Kaumer states turns out to be the fact. 

We could have given other examples, more striking than those 
we have mentioned, but to avoid all suspicion of unfairness, we • 
have confined ourselves to a few of the very first references which 
occur, and we think they must be admitted to establish that 
Raumer is the most careless at least of compilers. Our opinion 
is, that what between his scantiness of English and his scantiness 
of leisure, he undertook a task for which far greater acquaintance 
with our language, and a far longer residence here, would still 
have left any Berlin Professor utterly incompetent. 

Inaccuracy of this kind is a serious ofiencc in any writer, but it 
is the more so in Raumer, because his work is nolhimj but a com- 
pilation — a mere farrago of extracts from other publications — 
frequently misquoted — generally misunderstood — selected (if we 
may abuse the word) apparently with no other plan, certainly 
with no other result, than that of spreading the greatest possible 
quantity of falsehood— in the greatest possible confusion — over the 
greatest possible space ; and exhibiting througliout the most 
perfect specimen we have ever seen of that style of composition 
which may be appropriately called higglcdy-piggledij , 

Because the Irish Church question had been made the pretext 
for defeating Sir Robert Peel's goverument, Mr. Raumer deems 
it necessary to trace to his correspondents 

‘ the state and the institutions of the English Church generally during 
the eighteenth century.’ — p. 81. 

And yet in what follows there is not a word which has any more 
relation to the eighteenth century than, to the nineteenth, the 
seventeenth, or the sixteenth — it being, in fact, a blind parody of 
the eleventh chapter, first book, of Blackslonds Commentaries, in 
W'hich Raumer confounds the past and the present, the obsolete 
and the existing, the formal and the substantial, with the most ex- 
traordinary dexterity. ‘ The king,’ he says, ‘ is head of the church, 
and nominates bishops but he carefully adds, ^ that he cannot 
perform any of the functions of a bishop in his own person’ 
(p. 82). But while bishops are thus nominated by the king, 

‘ the archbishop is chosm by a chapter of the cathedral, after the 
royal permission has been obtained. This is accompanied by a royal 
recommendation, — a commendamus — which almost never [fast nie] 
encounters any opposition.' — p. 82. 

Now here we must once more touch on Mrs. Austin. On 
looking at the original, we find the last words to be as w'e have 
now exhibited them; but for Raumer's ^ fast nie' she boldly says 
‘ in practice never' And now we invite our readers to admire 
how, in copying these three lines, the author has bad the ingenuity 
" to 
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to exhibit such profound ignorance even of the very elements of 
the subject on which he thus presumes to lecture. Bishops are 
' nominated^ — archbishops ^ elected^* — a * con<je d'elire* is a ‘ com- 
mendam^ — and the ^ conge d^elire* almost never receives any 
opposition, implying that it sometimes does, and always might, 
if the chapter should be adverse. He immediately adds, that — . 
‘ the archbishop superintends all spiritual atfairs, even to filling 
vacant bishoprics' — p. 82 — 

though he hail just said that bishops were nominated by the King. 
He then proceeds, witiiout any visible connexion with the imme- 
diate matter under discussion, to assert — 

‘ the clergy receive all their temporal possessions from the hand of 
the hitig^ — p. 82. 

What this can mean we arc at a loss to guess, unless it be a 
blundering alliLsioii to Blackstone’s observation, ‘ that the king is 
the guardian of the Icinporalilies of vacant sees' Our readers 
know that, except in the cast: of vacant secs, where the king acts 
ill his general cliaracter of guaidiaii of suspended rights, he haa 
no more* to do with the temporalities of the church than ilaumer 
himself. 

Every line of this part of the book is an error — and vve have 
errors i»ot merely of English language and law, but otiiers, which 
prove that the Berlin professor is strangely deficient in general in- 
form alion. He says, 

‘ The office of rural dkan or deacon is fallen into disuse .^ — p. 83. 
Why, then, if it be obsolete, does he mention it? because he 
found sometliing about rural deans in a passage of Blackstone ; 
which, fur a reason ice shall see presenibjj Mr. Professor was 
anxious to quote — but Blackstone never confounds, as the learned 
Ilaumer does, dean and deacon. We beg leave to acquaint the 
Berlin professor that the word ciean, from the Latin decanus — 
chief of ten — implying superiority and command^ is almost the 
very opposite of the word deacon, fioiii the Greek — a 

servant — which implies subjection and inferiority . 

In pursuing his blundering account of our ecclesiastical system 
he asserts that 

‘ it is sufficient to pass one day in the year at a living to constitute a 
clergyman resident.* — p. 88. 

False — a clergyman who, from whatever cause, does not reside 
nine months in the year, is deemed in law a non-resident. 

‘ Every every agreement as to the manner and rate [of tithe] 

is void wdienever it pleases the clergyman to declare it so.' 

False — neither party can break a modus. 

‘ Curates have no established rights to the posts they occupy.' 

False— 
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Palse — licensed curates cannot be displaced without sufficient 
cause, and then only on complaint to the bishop, and a curate 
against whom the bishop decides has still an appeal to the arch* 
bishop. 

‘ From the circumstance of tithes being levied on the gross income, 
and so many other things (for example, the poor-rates) charged on the 
rent, it has often liappeued that when the rent amounted to 100/., the 
tithe amounted to 80// — p. 92. 

False and impossible. Poor-rates are not charged on ran/, and 
are charged on tithe. In another place he expresses the undue 
proportion which tithe sometimes beais to rent by the following 
formula ; — 

‘A superficial arithmetical view of the matter is made to cover a pal- 
pable injustice, so that the fraction yV might be changed to f.’ — p. 26. 

This hieroglyphic we do not pretend to understand clearly, but 
if it means, as the context leads us to suspect, that the tithe, 
in many cases, absorbs the whole produce — it is a ridiculous 
/alsity. 

‘ In a district where the tithes amounted to 6000/., various persons^ 
holding no ecclesiastical officesy shared among them £ 4900 

The absent rector received . . , 1000 

The curate, who performed the whole duty . 100 

And this crying abuse actually passes Avith many men for something 
sacred and inviolable— essential to ihe very existence of tithes — nay, 
of the Church itself ! ’ — vol. i. p. 93. 

He gives us no reference to this statement, and from what 
source he has m/s-copied it we cannot guess ; but how ignorant 
must the man be of the very elements of our ecclesiastical polity 
not to see that if there be a rector — absent or present — no other 
persons can receive 4900/. — nor so much as one penny- — out of 
the tithes. 

Not to weary our readers, we shall select but one more instance 
of ignorance and absurdity from this chapter, but that one we 
think will settle Mr. Haumer. He says the disuse of rural deans 
or deacons 

* increased the importance of the priests {persona^ parson, personam 
seu vicem ecclesice gerit) and vicars ; — and here we come to the matter 
NOW so warmly discussed — of appropriation.' — p. 83. 

Our readers have all heard of the ‘ appropriation clause,* as it is 
called, of the Irish Tithe Bill. So had Mr. Haumer, who is a 
great stickler for this said Appropriation , which he, on all occa- 
sions, defends and advocates to the utmost of his power, and, as 
we shall now see, somewhat beyond bis knowledge. It must, at 
first sight, seem a little strange that the mention of rural deans, 

or 
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or deacons, and rectors, and vicars of tUe English church sliouM 
have led to ^ the matter now so warmly discussed— of the appro- 
priation^ of \\\q^ supposed surplus of* the Irish church revenues. 
The connexion between the subjects, clear as it appears to 
Mr. Raumer, is to us altogether invisible, and we really had not — 
nor, we will venture to say, has any of our or his readers — the 
slightest idea of what Raumer meant. But we are, by the lucky 
chance of looking into Blackstone, (whom he copies without un- 
derstanding, enabled to solve the enigma by the exposure of the 
greatest blunder that ever, within our critical jurisdiction, audacious 
ignorance committed. Blackstone, in his explanation of the rela- 
tive character of a paraony and a vicury and of the usxirpatiom 
of the monastic orders which produced the class of vicars y says — 

‘ The parson is said vicem stu personam eceJesue gerere. A parson 
has during his life the freeliold in himself of the parsonage-house, the 
glebe, the tithes, and other dues. But these are sometimes appro- 
priated^ that is to say, the benefice is perpetually annexed to some 
spiritual corporation, &c.* — Black. Co?n. i. 38 * 2 . 

Raumer had heard, aye, and written so much on the Irish 
appropriation clanscy tlrat when he meets the word — though em- 
ployed by Blackstone lechnicallg in an entirely different sense, viz. 
that of impropriatio)f or changing a rectory into a vicarage-^lie 
immediately exclaims in the tiiumphanl hurry of ignorance — 

‘ And UEKb we come to the ?na(ter so warmly discussed — o/appuo- 

PRIATXON ! ! !’ 

We will not waste another word on the exposure of ignorance and 
impudence so monstrous as we believe not to be paralleled in 
recent literature — for not only is the blunder in itself one of the 
grossest kind, but it proves that the man talks and wiites without 
even a guess at the meaning of the toms he uses, and it is made 
by a teacher — a professor of political science — who, on the strength 
of this and similar blunders of his own, presumes to pronounce, 
ex cathedra, a condemnation not only of the Church of England, 
but of individual statesmen, as Lord Stanley and Sir Robert 
Peel, because they resist this principle of ‘ appropriation,* of 
the meaning of which it now appears he himself had not the most 
distant idea. 

^ But it is not only in that class of blunders which may be attri- 
buted, in some degree, to ignorance of our language, laws, and 
inanneis, that Mr. Raumer deals ; he makes the most flagrant 
mistakes in matters where a little common sense, or even common 
arithmetic, would have guided him. 

For instance, after some vague commonplaces which he evi- 
dently does not himself understand, relative to the civil duties of 

grand 
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grand juries, he proceeds to treat of their criminal functions ^ ith 
all the solemn inaccuracy of statistics — 

‘ Another evil was, that the grand juries were so entirely occupied 
with these financial affairs^ that they had no time for their duties 
connected with criminal law. Thus, it is affirmed, 344* persons 
decided, in three or four days, above 5369 trials or actions ; each 
trials on an average, occupying^tjc minutes.’ — p. 57. 

These are what the Professor would call statistical facts. Now 
we beg our reader’s indulgence while we examine these facts. First, 

‘ 244 grand jurors decided 5369 trials or actions in three or four 
days.’ There could hardly be any such number of grand jurors. 
Grand juries are composed generally of twenty-three members, 
and eleven grand juries would make 253, and ten grand juries only 
230. Secondly. Grand juries * decide * nothing except that there 
shall be atrial before a petty jury ; and with ^actions' they do not 
deal at all. Thirdly, ^ Each of the 5369 trials occupied five mi- 
nutes on the average ’ — but 5369 cases, at live minutes each case, 
give 26,545 minutes, or 447 hours, whicli, supposing the grand 
juries to have sat ten hours a day, would make — not ‘three or four 
days,’ but — forty-four ! Or take it the other way ; suppose 5369 
cases determined in three daj^s of ten hours each, we should then 
have about 178 cases per hour, or nearly three cases in one minute, 
instead of one case in live minutes. And this from a Professor of 
Statistics ! The fact is, the man knows so little of English, that 
he cannot even Wanscribe what is before his eyes — for we have 
discovered that this strange mass of blunders is a distortion of a 
calculation in one of Mr. Stanley’s speeches, who says that 

* be had taken returns from six counties, and found the average, in one 
year, was 5309 indictments, ov presentments.^ disposed of — the average 
number of sitting-days three or four ; so tliat the average number of 
indictments, or presentments, disposed of by eacli grand jury, was 244 
subjects in four days 

‘ * Hansard, vii, 840.’ 

Thus, then, besides the gross arithmetical contradictions of 
Raumer’s statements, it turns out that the learned Professor mis- 
takes 244 cases for 244 judges , and says that 5369 causes were 
tried in one place in three or four days ; wliereas the 5369 cases 
were disposed o/iii six counties in a whole year, which, instead of, 
being 5369 causes in four days, gives only 244 cases ; and, instead 
of live minutes to each cause, would give an average, at ten hours 
a day, of at least double the number : and, linnliy, Kaimier staU^s 
that there were 5369 criminal cases over and above the financial 
business ; whereas, in fact, they comprise both the criminal and 
financial business — indictments and presentments I 


After 
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After descanting on Parliamentary Reform^ its causes and con- 
sequences, with great confidence, he adds — 

‘ It is remarkable that in 1835, only 114 elections out of 658 were 
contested : in the other 544 no opponent appeared.’ — i. 268. 

Now it appears by the Parliamentary Calendars now^ frequently 
published, that, at the general election of 1835, 383 out of the 
658 seats were contested instead of 114 — more than three times 
the number stated by Raumcr. 

With similar accuracy — the Church being the favourite object of 
his misrepresentations — he states, in vol. i. p.4l, the numbers of 
livings in the Church of Ireland at 1400 — in the very next page they 
dwindle to 1306; and again in a subsequent passage they mount 
Up again to 1385. But these aie mere trifles — his discrepancies 
upon the same subject as to the Church of England are more 
considerable. He states, in vol. i. p. 86, the number of livings in 
England at 10,500, and, on the next page, at 11,533; and, on 
the same page, when stating the distiibutioii of parochial patron- 
age, lie makes tlie number 11,330; and, on the subsequent page, 
when detailing the residents and non-residenls, and the parishes in 
which iheie are dilapidated houses, or no houses at all, he gives 
items which make, in one view^, 1 1,85 i, and, in another, 10,496 — 
exhibiting, within threo pages, five different statements, of wdiich 
two differ to llic enormous amount o( Ihirleen hundred and highly- 
five livings. We are awaie that Kaumer may have found all these 
numbers in different aiithoiities, whicb vary by J^ie different views 
in which the calculations were made — whether of parishes, or 
benefices, or parsons, or patrons : yet a Professor of Statistics 
should be able to discriminate in such matters; but discrimination 
is the very last faculty which Ilaumer ever thinks of exercising. 
Eor one of those calculations he does us the honour of refer- 
ring to the Quarter!} Review', as his authoiity, and, in another, 
to the Edinburgh Review : on turning to these references, 
however, we find no mention either of our northern contem- 
porary, or of ourscKes, but two lefeiences to the eternal Han- 
sard» The explication of this riddle we do not think it w'orth 
while to pursue ; hut as the mailer is thus brought into observa- 
tion, we beg leave to piotest again.->t the use which Air. Raumer 
makes of our name auvl authority (such us it may be) on several 
• occasions. In the instance just mentioned, tlie reference is to an- 
other woik. In another, vol. xlii. p. 234, he quotes us as giving a 
vague testimony to the merits of the existing clergy^ in deprecia- 
tion of their predecessors, which we did not happen to give, and 
wholly omits the real subject of our approbation, namely, one 
which Mr. Raumer thinks lit to deny them — thus, by a double mis- 
representation, imputing to us an assertion which has no reference 

to 
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to qa^sstioft yfi ’mm^cunhkSi and si^pf^reasing tlie statement 
which would have eoi^ramtted him. * 

Agaiii; in vol. i. page 90^ he affects to quote a long passage 
from us— vol. rfii. p. 110, et se^.—wlfich concludes, according 
to his version, by recommending a comnil^lian of tithes for a corn 
rent — whereas, the passage referred ,4p«:'^isthictly states — 

• that a permanent and entire commutatiibn of tithes, either for grants 
of land, money payments, or corn-rents^ would perhaps be attended 
with so many ill effects, that no real friend either of the public or the 
church will give countenance to such a proposal !’' — Quart, Rev. vol. 
xlii. p. 110. 

We are not now to defend or explain the grounds of that opi^ 
nioh ; we only produce it as a direct contradiction, in fact, to the 
assertion of Kaunier. 

Again, he quotes the Quarterly Review, No. cvi. p. 300, for 
some' statements as to the Foundling Hospital ; the passage re- 
fer^red to is not ours ; but a quotation made by us from a work 
reviewed, without the slightest corroboration on our part of the fact 
stated, which, in truth, is to be found neither in our Review^, nor in 
the author review^ed, j>ut in a parliamentary document, ami which, 
after all,. had nothing to do with the matter in hand. 

Again, he quotes the Quarterly Review, vol. xliii. p. Q(i5, in 
support of the reduction of newspaper stamps — we, wishing 
to see how any general observation of ours could be fairly intro- 
duced in this question, which we had never discussed, turned to 
the place referred to, and lo ! we find not merely nothing like 
what is quoted, but an entirely different subject — namely, that df 
parish apprentices. We ebre so little for Mr. Kaumer's rejection, 
or even, wIhcIi would be less agreeable, his adoption of our opi- 
nions, that we mention these facts merely as additional proofs of 
the inaccuracy of his pompous references, and the utter worthless- 
ness of his pretended authorities. 

Amidst mei;e erroiis on important subjects than we could 
find room^ for, unless our Review were as voluminous as the 
work itself, we do not think it worth while to notice mere trivial- 
t]ed> yet one or two happen here to present themselves which are 
amusing: — 

* Homer, Sopliocles, Plato^ l^aphael, Michael Angelo, and Cervantes, 
these are the “ Sunday children of God.” ’ — vol. iii. p. 123. , 

C^|hls a note is subjoined by the translator — not Mrs. Austin 
b^t^lir.Xloyd, wdio 9# to have performed his share of 

the (the third volunie,) without any bias oneway or the other. 
'Mr, Lloyd says : — ^ 

- ’The Germans glva of Sunday child {Soniags kind) lo 

bne bom on a Sunday. Such a child, in the opinion of the supersti- 

tious, 
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tiou8, id able to diacem spirits, and<is dea^lsed to be pecutiarh happy. 
Even with this explanation the passage seems obscure/ — p. fss* 

Certainly, it does seem hard to comprehend how, for tho' SOOO 
years that elapsed between Plato and Michael Angelo, or^ ibe 
300 since the dea#bf the lattery no Sunday child — whatever Mr. 
Raumer means by the terjsi:— should have been born ; and still 
more, how of all the countless tribes of mankind, Greece, Italy, 
and Spain, should alone have produced these six phenomena. We, 
at least, cannot iielp Mr. Lloyd in decyphering his author’s mean- 
ing, nor do \ie believe that if found it would be worth the search. 

When he visits the town of Wakefield, he says — 

‘ I had become acquainted in London with Mr, S , the vicar of 

Wakefield, and had besides resolved occasionally , to pass a night in 
some of the smaller towns, in order to make myself, in some measure, 
acquainted with the difference which exists between them and larger 
cities. The gooseberry wine maintained its old character at 

S ’s, and in a future edition of the novel, honourable mention 

should be made of the excellent heer and beefsteaks of the hos- 
pitable fcmily,’ — p. 11.2. 

It is not quite clear whether Mr. Raumer is in jest or earnest, 
and whether he really mistook Mr. S— , for Goldsmith’s iden- 
tical vicar. It seems certain that he mistook the busy towii of 
Wakefield, for the rural hamlet — the imaginary scene of the first 
chapter of the novel. Be this ns it may, the proposal for celebrat- 
ing in a future edition of a novel written in 1703, the beer andbeef- 
steaks swallowed in 1835 by Raumer, in addition * to the goose- 
berry w ine, which maintains its old character,^ is a specimen of taste 
and literature M'ell worthy of Lord John’s ‘intelligent foreigner.’ 

But this is only absurd — we must now produce some practical 
instances of Mr. Raumer’s inaccuracy, self-contradiction, and mis- 
representation, which we cannot characterize by a milder term 
than offensive, 

Itis not surprising that the Professor should throughout his work 
take every occasion of disparaging the English universities — par- 
ticularly Oxford — which he never mentions, we believe, without a 
sneer or a censure, and hardly ever without making some egregious 
blunder in the matter of fact which he censures. But it is sur- 
prising, after all thiSy that towards the end of his last volume, he 
should say, with ‘ incredible aiidacify’— 

* No person should give an opinion of Oxford, its scientific, political,' 
and ecclesiastical position, who has not seen it,* — p. 241. 

Mr. Raumer had fA67ijust returned from Oxford, and adds, that 
having seen it — 

* Much that appears inexplicable then becomes intelligible, and a 
severe judgment is softened into equity.* — ib* 

VOL, LVI. NO. cxii. ^ o And 
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And he proceeds to sts^p at considerable length (twenty pagea) 
his views, ^ scientific, pditical, and ecclesiastical/ of the uni- 
versity and colleges (between which he makes some amusing 
distinctions). Now, will our readers believe, that this scientific 
visit to Oxford— -this survey of its localities— this critical examina- 
tion of its whole system of education and discipline — which a/one, 
even in Mr. Rauiner’s own judgment^ could authorize the giving 
any opinion about Oxford — this visit, we say, was not of a moniA 
— nor of a week — nor perhaps of a day ! 

We find from a comparison of his dates and movements, that 
be arrived in Oxford by the Birmingham coach, on the evening of 
Saturday the 29 th August, and we find him writing in London on 
Monday the 31st. So that his acquaintance with Oxford was 
made during — at most — some hours of a Sunday in the long vaca- 
tion — and although, after his retur7i to London, he picks up, 
either in conversation, or from the ^ Oxford Guide,* a few vague 
ideas of its magnificence and utility, he was so little struck 
ivhen he saw them, that his letter, dated from Oxford, does not 
make the slightest local allusions, and is entirely occupied * in 
writing down various scraps as they occur to me,^ which scraps are 
{with one exception) the conversation of the coachman and out- 
side passengers of the Jlirmiiigham coach. The exception, how- 
ever, is a curious one : — 

‘ At Newcastlc-on-Tyne I had to pay 2s. for my dinner, which con- 
sisted of some cold meat and a few potatoes boiled in the peel.* — 
p. 236. • , , . 

Our readers will stare at any meitlion of Newcastle-on-Tyne in 
the neighbourhood of Oxford ; nor will they be able to reconcile 
the important event recorded, and so worthy of being recorded! 
with the fact stated some pages earlier, that when he, about a 
month bej^ore, had visited Newcastle-oii-Tyne, he 
* had occasion gratefully to acknowledge the kindness and hospitality 

of the English. A brother of Mr. P r, a physician, received me in 

the most friendly manner his house' — p. 153. 

The glorious proscenium of Oxford could not put out of the man's 
head * two shillings for cold meat and potatoes boiled in their peel* 
nor, on the other hand, could the lively interest he felt about this 
contemptible trifle so overcome his natural inaccuracy us to enable 
him to tell the silly anecdote without a blunder. Such was his 4 
visit to- Oxford, and such the high and holy thoughts which in 
that venerable seat of learning occupied the thoughts of the Pro- 
fessor of Political Science in the University of Berlin. 

But worse, in our opinion, even than all this, are the excuses he 
makes for the blind hsjste with which be hurried by these objects 
of,— (until we read Mr. Uaumer we should have said,) — universal 
interest — ‘ It 
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* It was my intention to go from Biriiiing^m to Woodstock, and to 
see Blenheim ; but when 1 reached Woodstock on Saturday afternoon, 
1 was. told that the place not being shown on Sundays, 1 should have 
to wait two whole days before this sanctuary would be opened, and 
being a determined enemy to all delay, I hastened on to Oxford.’ — 
p. 236. 

Suppose the fact so, which it is not — for a small additional fee 
w'ould have opened the portals to him, as it lately did to us on a Sa- 
turday evening — even at the time when the Duke of Marlborough 
was dining — but suppose that he could not have seen Blenheim 
till Monday, there was surely no need for his ^ waiting’ two whole 
days at Woodstock ‘ till the sanctuary ’ (a sneer at a nobleman’s 
house not being exhibited on a Sunday) ‘ should be opened;’ 
he might have gone on to Oxford, and we should have thought 
that one whole day would not iiavc been too much to have spent 
in that ‘sanctuary,’ and during the Monday he might — if he cared 
about it — have gone back only eight milv^' and inspected Blen- 
heim. But see how inconsistent is the Professor’s romance ; he 
hastened, indeed, to Oxford, because ho would not lose two days 
at Woodstock, and when he gets to Oxford lie shortens his stay 
therCf because he 

‘ was anxious to return to London, the centre of all publa? transac- 
tions, and to the State- Paper Office, wJicre I hoped to make consi- 
derable accessions to my treasures during the three succeeding weeks.* 
— p. 240. 

Which would have been a very good reason for not liaving left 
London at all, but none for having left unseen and nnexamined 
the two, beyond all question, most interesting objects in their re- 
spective ways which England otters, but to which oiif illustrious 
inquirer would not dedicate even a day. 

Still more wonderful was his tour to Scotland and [reland. 
He left Newcastle on the outside of a stage on the morning, and 
arrived at Edinburgh late on the evening of the yih August. In 
this rapid transit he appears to have dined, but not seen the abbey, 
at Melrose — and he 

* had only a distant view of Walter Scott’s liousc at Abbotsford. 
The scenery is in unison with liis writings : softly-swelling hills, fields 
and copses variously divided, a gently-flowing stream, a harmonious 
combination of many diverse parts. Lord Byron never could have 

* lived here a day/ — p. 165. 

Why not ? the scenery, at worst, is not tamer than that of the 
places where Byron passed his life ; but, in fact, Raumer did not 
(how could he ?) comprehend the real character of Scott’s country. 
‘ To iny eye,’ said Sir Walter himself, when he showed these scenes to 
Mr. Washington Irving, ‘ to my eye, these grey hills, and all this 
wild border country, have beauties peculiar to themselves. I like 

2 o 2 the 
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the very nakednesd of the^and — ^ith'as sottibthing hold, stei'n/ i(iid 
fl61itary / — Ahboisford and Neib^ead, p. 30. ^ 

l!%e truth may be that Byron could not have lived there a day— 
blit for a reason the very reverse of what po6r Raumer imagines— 
because it was ^ bold, stern, and solitary J* In spite of the romance 
of Byron’s poetry, his personal tastes "and habits w’ere very 
comfortable and common-place — he preferred ‘ the shady side of 
Pall-Mair to all the stern beauties of uncultivated nature. 

Raumer appears to have dedicated only //re days to all Scotland ; 
and 

‘ as the weather continued gloomy and rainy, without any. inter- 
ruption, I was obliged to give up all thought of visiting the Scotch 
islands and lakes.’ — p. IS 5. 

Mr. Raumer is very unlucky, or very nice, in his weather — he 
was subsequently prevented from seeing the natural beauties 
of Ireland and North Wales by the same inclemency of the 
season. Now we happen to recollect that last August was, in 
our neighbourhood, remarkably fine : of course we cannot assert 
that it did not rain at Loch Lomond on the I4lh, or at Killarney 
on the lOth,* or at Holyhead on the 23rd of August ; places, like 
all other inoimtnin neighbourhoods, liable to showers in the finest 
seasons ; but we have taken the trouble to examine diaries of the 
M'eather, kept in »Scolland, Ireland, and Wales, for the latter half 
of August, and we find from them, and are further assured by 
personal testimony, that the weather was, on the whole, remarkably 
fine and favourable to tourists and travellers. We therefore re- 
peat, that Mr. Raumer was very unlucky in his weather — but he 
seems to have been proportionably fortunate in another point, 
which, from the deep impression made oii his mind by the exor- 
bitant charge of two shillings for his dinner at Newcastle, we 
suspect to be in his opinion much more important — for we observe 
that this bad weather always occurred at the precise moment 
whem he must otherwise have spent a few additional shillings — 
the usual tax on sight-seeing. We wish, however, that all the 
blame had not been laid on the weather ; for though economy is 
a good thing — truth is a better. 

The Scotch islands and lakes he did therefore not see, but we 
were glad to learn that 

. ‘ the time I saved in Scotland I determined to employ in Ireland, a 
country* which has become doubly remarkable in our days, and it is 
scarcely possible to decide without ocular demonstration, which of the 
opposed opinions and assertions are correct.’ — p. 188. 

This, again, as in the case of Oxford, is really too bad. Here 
is a writer confessing nearly at the end of his work that Ireland 
cannot be fairly judged without being seen, when there is scarcely 

a preceding 
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a preceding page— ^certainly not, we be|)eve, a single letter — which 
does hot pronounce upon all the questions in dispute, relative to 
Ireland in the niost decided and authoritative manner. But, how- 
ever, ^better late than never;’ he visits it at last, and with a de- 
termination to eniploy there the additional time he had saved by 
his rapidity in Scotland. We shall see. 

iVt noon, on Saturday, the 15th of August, he lands from the 
Glasgow steamer at Belfast. On the morning of Sunday he mounts 
the stager coach, ^ securing a back seat, to avoid the effects of the 
sun and wind/ thereby securing also tlie worse view of the country, 
and arrived that night in Dublin. Ills passage through the most 
orderly, flourishing, civilised, and Protestant part of Ireland — the 
North — calls forth no observation, though we shall find him, by 
and by, very eloquent on the misciies of the Catholic South. In 
Dublin he remained, with astonishing perseverance, the ^^hoIe of 
Monday, the 17th. On Tuesday, the 18lh, he again mounted 
another stage-coach, again secured a middle place on the back 
seat, which, with the addition of shoit-sight spectacles (green ?), 
and a capacious umbrella, made him nearly as comfortably blind 
to the country lie passed through as if he had travelled in the 
dark. He sleeps that night at Clonmel, and, on the next even- 
ing, Wednesday, the IDlli, reaches Cork. In the second city of 
Ii'eland he seems to have sojourned one short night, for we find 
him, on Thursday, the 20ili, at Killarney, whence he writes a 
letter, of nine printed pages, without any more mention of, or 
allusion to, Killarney, or the l^akes, than if he had been in his 
own study in Berlin — but, cn revanche, there is a deal about 
Philip II., Louis XIV., B'illiam I. of Orange, Frederick-Wil- 
liaiii of Prussia, beggary, education, poor-laws, absentees, and all 
the other hacknied themes of his usual declamations about Ireland 
— subjects all very proper to be treated in due place and manner, 
but not, after he had already mangled and exhausted them through 
three mortal volumes, and, above all, not at Killarney. At Kil- 
larney he arrived, as we have said, on Thursday evening; and, as 
we learn, by a subsequent letter from Dublin, he 
* hastened to Ross Castle, in order to enjoy the prospect of the pic- 
turesque mountains and lakes.’ — p. 213. 

At Ross Ca.sllc we must inform Mr. Raumer, and any readers 
who may not have visited Killarney, he had about as distinct a 
view of the beauty of the lakes as he had had of the magnificence 
of London from Blackwall. For once in his travels, however, he 
is de bonne foi, and docs not attempt, in this instance, to describe 
what he had not seen. 

‘ I the more willingly refrain from comparisons, because the weather 
all at once became extremely uiifavourake, and compelled me to give 
up the plan of seeing the whole.’ — ibid. There 
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There is no pleasing Mr. Raumer, in weather, when he wants 
to save his pence and get back to the Whig coteries of London, 
in which his vanity was hugely tickled — the 8un obliges him to 
take the worst position for seeing the country when he travels, and 
the rain prevents his seeing the curiosities when he arrives. But 
then he adds — 

* if you desire descriptions of scenery, you may read over again what 
I wrote last year, about the same time, from Switzerland.*— 

This last trait is the finishing touch to the picture of Raumer. 
He goes, we know not how' many hundred miles, to see the lakes 
of Killarncy, which lie does not choose to do because it rains the 
day after he arrives, or because one cannot see them without 
hiring a boat ; but if you wish for as full and a(xurate a description 
of them as he ever gives of anything, you have only to read what 
he w'rote, * about /he same time last year, from Switzerland !* 
VV'^e must not ask sucli a traveller and reasoner, why he went to 
Ireland at all, when he had been the year before in Switzerland ? 
We pursue his flight. 

Killarney he seems to have left on Friday, the 2 1st, and, hurrying 
through the south-west of Ireland, without paying his fiiend Mr. 
Spring Rice the compliment of passing even one day in Limerick, 
or so iiiuch as seeing a very remarkable column and statue which the 
gratitude of that city has erected to Mr. Rice, he reaches Dublin 
again on Sunday, the 23rd, and, on Monday, the 24th, we find 
him at Liverpool, ^ thanking God that he is once again in England,’ 
iii. 217 ; having, in one week, traversed Ireland, on the back seat 
of a stage-coach, from north to south, and from west to east ! — 
Hey presto! pass, mid be gone, — ’tis perfect legerdemain ; the 
Herr vou Raumer is the actual pci'soniticatiou of the old story of 
the Flying Dutchman! Mr. Green could hardly have done il more 
rapidly with relays of balloons, and would assuredly have seen more 
of the country ; and yet, on the streuglh of this cursory glance, 
or, rather we should say, this blind blink — without any intercourse 
with the people — without any iiH|uiry — without, as far as appears, 
having opened his ears or his mouth to exchange one single word 
with any human being (he i elates, indeed, a long conversation 
with a pig), he bursts into the most eloquent lamentations over 
‘ the inexpressible wretchedness of Ireland,’ and the barbarity 
‘ of rich or bankrupt aristocrats, who cun see the weal of the Church 
and of- religion, or,’ [as he adds, with equal wit and truth] ‘ their 
relations, only in retaining possession of that which was taken and oh~ 
tabled by violence' — pp. 214, 215. 

The meaning of this rigmarole seems to be — Ireland is only to be 
tranquillized by annulling all the transfers of property which have 
b^en made since the days of Henry 11. 


We 
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We have so often^ sa fully, and so recently'«**-‘particularly in our 
last N umber (p. ^19) — examined the state of Ireland, its grievances, 
real and alleged, and the delusive as well as the substantial reme- 
dies which have been proposed for them, that we should not be 
justified, on the occasion of so flippant and ignorant a book as 
Raumer’s, to enlarge upon these subjects. In a note to the 
article in our last N umber, we alluded — it was all that on such an 
occasion we could do— to the cool absurdity of some of his specu- 
lations about Ireland. It is now, however, our duty to notice them 
a little — and it shall be but a little — more in detail, and w^e shall 
do so rather with a view of showing the flimsy and purblind style of 
reasoning adopted by this German Gelehrter, than from attaching 
the slightest practical importance to his incoherent reveries. 

After several propositions for the remedy of the misfortunes of 
Ireland, he at last comes 

‘ to the point where, perhaps, a ^nal measure is to be taken for the 
happiness and prosperity of Ireland ; at least, without t/iist all others 
would be palliative remedies, and the complaints, sufferings, and 
wrongs will continue vnrvmomble. 'I’his measure is, the. complete 
abolition of the system of tenants at will, and the conversion of all 
these tenants at icill into proprietors. On reading this, the Tories will 
throw my book into the fire; and even the Whigs will he mute with 
astonisliment. The whole battery of pillage, jacobinism, dissolution of 
civil society, is discharged at me ; but it will not touch me — not even 
the assertion that 1 would, like St. Crispin, “ steal leather, in order 
to make shoes for the poor.” Even the Radicals ask, with astonish- 
ment, how I would work this miracle. There is a Sibylline book, a 
patent and yet hidden mystery, bow this is to be effected ; and there 
is a magician who has accomplished it — the Prussian municipal law, 
and King Frederick William III. of Prussia.* — pp. 198, 199. 

His anticipation of the general astonishment with which this 
proposition would be received is perfectly just, because Tories, 
Whigs, and even Radicals are men of common sense — and know 
that, before you apply the same remedy to two different patients^ 
you should be satisfied that the cases are, if not the same, at least 
ill some degree analogous. Now what are the facts ? Mr. Raunier 
nowhere distinctly states the Prussian system, which has thus 
converted the tenants into the proprietors of the soil — this perhaps 
was not necessary to a Prussian correspoudeiil ; but when he sent 
forth his work for the instruction of the English public, he should . 
at least have let us know what the plan is which he so strenuously 
urges us to adopt. He does no such thing — but in a former 
chapter (vol. ii. p. 138) we find, not indeed any clear statement 
of Uie circumstances, but a few scattered and confused hints, from 
which we gather that he refers to the enfranchisement of that 
species of estate in which the peasantry were slaves — serfs, 

, ascripW 
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aicr^\ tiri their vfiws and childreDt ibc^r 

lAhiQilr and tb^r prdduce-^to tbh lard of the aoili a» completely^ as 
fte^es of the estate, their hrancheir^ and their fruit* Now this 
Pfuasian reform^ which Mr. Raumer advisee us to lose no ^tW ui 
mitating, has heen some what tfttdy in its march ; for England had 
lainedied diis> grievance — though this learned historian seems to 
have known nothing about it — Tong before the Prussian monarchy 
existed.* It is known generally that this relic of the darker ages 
(which still exists in Russia, and in many parts of the East of 
Europe) was reformed in our own days during Prince Hardeu* 
berg^s administration in Prussia (somewhat in the same manner 
that the matter is supposed to have been arranged in the west 
of Europe hundreds of years ago), by giving the tenants a modi* 
fied proprietory right in tlie soil, reserving to tiie original owner 
certain proportions of the produce, varying (as Mr. Raumer 
seems to say) from one-lhird to half of the produce — in the 
way of rent. But it is an additional proof of the practical utility 
of Mr. Raumer’s lectures, that he does not condescend to 
explain hpw this conversion was operated in Prussia — whether it 
%as general or local — compulsory or optional — how the new 
labduring tenanisy who must grow up iiiuler the wew proprietors ^ 
are to be dealt with hereafter — whether they are to be favoured, as 
they increase and multiply, w'ith a new division and transfer; and 
if* not y ill w^hat W'ay these newdy-constituted bodies of proprietors 
and peasantry ditVer from those of the same classes in other parts 
of the world, where this servile tenure w^as earlier abolished. 

But what, in the name of wonder, has all this to do with Ire- 
land ? or how could the reform of a system of servile tenures be 
extended to a country w'here such tenures are unknown, even by 
tradition? Moreover, we find from a little whisper of Mr. 
Raumer’s, that the Prussian peasantry themselves were not alto- 
gether pleased at this alteration. If the lord w'as entitled to the 
Itibour of his serf in health and strength, he w'as reciprocally 
bound to his maintenance and support in infancy, old age, and 
sickness ; and W'e can easily understand why, in some instances, the 
peasantry did not consider themselves as benefited by the change. 
But again, what has all this to do with the state of Ireland, 
where the peasants are already free in tbeL«li|iiia» sense as a 
Prussian 1abour<^jy]^dbi4ib«l^ only possible question is whe- 
ther the proportion of rent received by the lord (a question 
which the Prussian law, as Mr. Raumer says, wisely leaves to be 
determined by local circumstances) may not be, in genernl, too 


^ See Bacon’s Law Tracts, and Hallam’s Middle Jgee^ vol. ii. p. 385-* vol. iii. 

f ^e.rerer the reader who really wi&hes to understand tk>s Prussian affair, to 
the valuable treatise on Rent^ by Professor Jones* 

high? 
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high ? i We,€ertsii»ly believe it is^ and that exorbitant refits CQnali- 
tute ibe’ first and most important of the grievancea of Irelamb 
But that is a question of degree and, not of principle^ as tbiagen* 
tkman im^agines. Indeed if he bed ^made the ex^ct converge, of 
his absOrd proposition, and if be: had proposed that the Irish 
peifsantry should become ascripti gUbeSy giving their whole labour 
to their dandlords^ these in return providing for the comfortable 
support and maintenance, raiment, and lodging of the peasantry 
in health and sickness, in infancy, and old age — his scheme would 
have been something more rational, and infinitely more remedial 
the specific evils which he w'ants to remedy — namely, the al^ect 
t>overty of the Irish peasant, and the cruel w'ant of all legal means 
of assistance and relief in sickness or distress. Such an idea> we 
admit, would be monstrous ; but it would not be more monstrous 
ill fact, and would be infinitely less absurd in reasoning, than 
the concatenated blunders of the proposition he has made. 

Another of Mr. Raumer s hobbyhorses — we really can give no 
graver name to the speculations on which he rocks himself, and 
fancies that he is riding far a-hcad of ordinary men on the 
road of civilization — another of his liobb} horses is, on the subjeqj^' 
of education, to which he asserts, and we suppose believes, that 
the great Tory party in Kiigland, and every Protestant in Ire- 
land, is a rancorous enemy. The secret of this calumny we 
believe to be this: — When the Whigs, for the purpose of ousting 
Sir Robert Peel, were obliged to purchase the support of the Ra- 
dical party, by an attack on the lilstablished Church, all the parties 
to this celebrated compact felt that it would be premature and 
dangerous to make so candid an avowal of their design, or to 
propose the direct transfer of any of the revenues of the Esta- 
blished Cluu'ch to Popish purposes. It was therefore cunningly 
devised, to begin by supposing a surplus revenue, over and above 
the rational wants of the Church, and then to establish the 
principle of the appropriation of that surplus to the plausible (and 
ill itself, laudable) purpose of general education. Every man in 
England — except a foreigner, just arrived, who knew no more of 
us,, or, at first, even of our language, than he could collect from 
his pocket dictionary — knew that this question of education was 
a mere 6 taJlu. 4 y||Jj^jrse — that the first and immediate object was to 
defeat the Conservative ministry, b3Ni^4l^ii|^ proposition, and 
that the remote but ultimate design was tosSttciion a principle 
for transferring the property of the Protestant Church to the use 
of the Roman Catholics : and because the whole l^rotestacU party 
resisted this doubly fraudulent attempt. Lord John Russell's ^ in- 
telligent foreigner,’ in fifty places, and in an hundred forms of 
calumny, accuses them of being the inveterate enemies of national 
education, though it is a fact — as notorious and indubitable, as 

that 
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tbal the situ gives light, and his ^ibsence darkness^tliat the Pro- 
testants in all countries, since tlieir existence, have been the active 
promoters, and the Catholics, in all ages and nations, the artful 
but constant opponents, of general education. 

We will not repeat what we so recently said on this subject, in 
our article before referred to ; but w’e assert, in the teeth of this 
ignorant mangier of statistics, that, for every one Catholic person, 
has voluntai'ily befriended any system of education in these 
countries, there are to be found one thousand Protestants — that for 
every single shilling sterling of Catholic money subscribed to such 
purposes, there have been ten thousand pounds from Protestant 
purses; — and that, even when the general question was narrowed by 
the subsequent discussion whether education should or should not 
comprise religious instruction, the Protestants made large conces- 
sions, for the sake of concord, while the Catholics made none ; that 
the Protestants abjured — and proved that they had acted up to their 
professions — all attem(>ts at proselytisin, and insisted only that the 
word of Ood should be read in their schools, without those Jesui- 
tical notes and comments with which the Roman Catholics have 
defaced, and endeavoured to obscure, the book of life. These are 
not matters of opinion, but of fact and figures; and we dare the 
Professor of statistics to answer our assertions. 

Another of his eternal complaints is (as we have seen) the shock- 
ing injustice and enormous amount of the tithes wrung from the 
Catholic peasantry by the Protestant Cliurcli. That there are 
some real and many plausible objections to the system of tithes we 
are not the persons to deny ; we have never denied, nor have we 
endeavoured, perhaps as strongly as wc might, even to palliate or 
explain them ; but a Professor of statistics should have known that, 
ill point of fact, the bindeii, such as it is, of tithes, falls upon the 
Catholics, either not at all, or in a degree veiy inconsiderable, 
and, certainly not unjust. Nineteen-twentieths, xis wcliave sliow^n 
in the article before referred to {Quarterly Review, No. CXI. 
p. 1^63), of the tithcable land of Ireland, is in the hands of Pro- 
testants, and the one- twentieth, which may be in the hands of the 
Catholic gently, has been (nirchased by them or their ancestors, 
at a price which has been always reduced in the market, according 
to the estimated drawback of tithes— a tithe-free estate always 
producing a proportionably larger sum than one that is titlieable. 
Nor even on the Catholic tenants of these landlords is tithe really 
an impost; for the rents are everywhere calculated at higher or 
lower rates, as the land may or may not be tithe-free. This whole 
question is so fairly and clearly put in the pamphlet attributed to 
Mr. Croker, which we quoted on the former occasion, that we 
extract the passage, for the belter information of our German lec- 
turer^ tuid those readers, if there be any, who may be led away by 
- . ^ the 
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the opinions of so awful an authority as the ^ Professor of Political 
Science in the University of Berlin.* 

* Tithes also — the pretence, and therefore the cause, of an hundred 
insurrections — belong to this part of'the subject. A tax rather vexa- 
tious than oppressive, and more embarrassing than either : vexatious, 
because paid directly and in kind, at unequal and fluctuating rates ; 
embarrassing because it is vexatious — because while a people, unani*^ 
mous in this alone, declaim against it — no satisfactory substitute haa 
been hitherto devised. 

‘ But they are not unjust—not even oppressive — rather profitable 
to the tenant^ computed as a tenth in his bargain, seldom amounting 
to a twentieth in his payment. Nor are they levied, as is often al- 
ledged, from the popish peasant, for the protestant parson, Uy the 
peasant, popish or protestant, they are not in fact paid ; for his head- 
rent is always diminished by move than their amount. Those who 
occupy tithe-free lands pay, in the increased rent, a double tithe — 
hence follow, that tithes are really the contribution of the landlords ; 
and that to abolish them, without condition or substitute, would be a 
direct donative to the rich, at the expense of the clergy and the poor.* 
— State of Ireland, Past and Present, pp. 48, 49. 

This is the coninioii sense of the question, and be it further ob- 
served, that this* pamphlet, published thirty years ago, and recom- 
mending, for the sake of removing even an apparent grievance, a 
liberal system of commufatwn, was written by a Protestant and a 
Tory. 

Another of Mr. Ranmer’s proposals is, the introduction of a 
general compulsory system of education into England, by which 
every child in the land should, without reference to the wishes of 
its parents, or even in direct opposition to them, be compelled to 
attend a national school ; and he hardly forgives Mr. O’ConueH, 
aind wonders at Sir Robert Peel, and soundly rates Lord Brougham, 
for hesitating to approve a proposition so consistent with parental 
responsibility, domestic order, and individual liberty. 

In a like discriminating spirit he vigorously urges that there can 
be no possible danger either to church or state, from placing the 
Roman Catholic Church of Ireland on a perfect equality, in all 
respects, with the Protestant, because, as he wisely argues, no such 
danger has been felt from a similar principle in Prussia. We 
should have thought that a great historian — who must have read 
something about the Revolution of l6*88, its causes and its con- 
sequences, and who might have heard that the present royal family* 
ascended the throne only because they were Protestants, and to the 
exclusion of heirs-at-law — excluded only because they were Roman 
Catholics — might have doubted whether there were not some /wn- 
damental difterences between this country and Prussia, as to the 
treatment of its Catholic subjects. But, though he has overlooked 
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tb^,qfcuja{^,ace..^ .a ma somewhat unbecoming an ^ kUt^ri- 

fter/ be ou^fe^ut lea$t to have considered some practical and. con- 
temporaneous differei^es. Has he ascertained Uiat the Pope would 
gjtant to , the king of England the nomination of Roman Catholic 
bishops, &c. ; or, which is still more doubtful, that the Romish 
Church in Ireland would submit to any such arraugeinetit? these 
are preliminary and fundamental points, on which he shpiild tiave 
satished himself and us before he proceeded to build the lofty edi- 
fice of a Catholic Establishment. 

Blit suppose all this were arranged, has he considered how he 
is to create and maintain in this kingdom the real power which 
renders Prussian toleration so easy — namely, the army of 400,000 
bayonets — ^subject to no law but the monarch’s will ; not crippled 
by a mutiny bill; not awed by trial by jury ; not controlled by a free 
press ; not amenable to an act of habeas corpus ; operating upon 
all sects, and all controversialists, and all agitation civil or spi- 
ritual, with one and the same stern, uncompromising, perpetual, 
and irresistible autocracy. King James II., and the nation who 
expelled him, were alike convinced that the establishment of popery 
•: — the maintenance of an irresponsible standing army — the aboli- 
tion of trial by jury, and of the freedom of the press — the abroga- 
tion of the habeas corpus act, and the indefinite intermission of 
parlianoents, were all links of the same chain of slavery. It was 
in the same spirit, and for the same ultimate object, that James 
assembled his army on Hounslow Heath,* and issued his fraudulent 
declaration for religious toleration; and until Mr. Raumer can 
have persuaded us to put our chii and political institutions on the 
footing of Prussia (with which King James would have been 
abundantly satisfied), it is, to use again his own phrase, a rather 
one-sided argument which invites us to adopt her ecclesiastical 
system. Mr. Raumer docs not indeed venture, in distinct .an4 
specific terms, to advise us to get rid of a free pyess, jurie;^^ |)ar- 
liaments, and so forth, but he uses, on many o^asions, 
terms, which, if they have not that tendency and 
to have none at all ; and it is very remarkable that, in the reiti^rateci 
counsels, in which he urges us to the adoption of the whole Prussitin 
system, he makes (that we recollect) no exception whatsoever. 

It seems at first sight so incredible, that any man should have 
ventured to make such a proposition, that we think it right to de- 
velope the fact a little more. 


* <£veT since Monmouth's rebellion the king had every summer encamped his 
army ofi HbuOslow Heath, that he might both improve its discipline, and by so 
unusual a spectacle overawe the mutinous people. A Popish chapel was. openly 
erected in the midst of the camp, and great pains were taken— though in vain— to 
bring over the soldiers to that communion/ &c. — Hume, vol. viii. cb, Ixxi. 

At 
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At the glitnbse he took' of the misery of ;IrelitwJ^ h6 breaks 
out into the following eiilogy on his native ' 

‘ *Thrice-happy PrtisSia, with its free propne^ry peasanlW, its agn- 
ciilttiral nobles, its contented and tolerant clergy, its well-edutwcd 
youth r—p. 215. ^ 

Now that the government of Prussia, like every other despotism 
which falls into the hands of a wise and good prince — is a paternal 
one, W’C readily admit ; so is that of Austria — so sometimes is that 
of ^Furkey — so might be that of llunjeet Sing ; but that any man 
professing, not merely liberal, but what are called radical opinions 
of English policy, should propose to substitute institutions con- 
genial to the absolutism of Prussia, for those which have grown 
up under the freedom of England, seems an obliquity of mind 
almost worthy of Bedlam. It adds to the wonder excited by such 
a proposition, that it should be a Professor of History that advis^ 
a nation — the parent and nurse and guardian of the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of the modern world — whose freedom, dating from 
the night of time, has been by each succeeding century developed 
and enlarged — which had not merely been, for ages, the sole 
example of a representative government, but which has been 
proved, in recent times, to be the only one where a popular con- 
stitution has ever been found compatible with the stability of 
government — that it should be, we say, a Professor of History 
that advises us to sweep away all our lumber of antiquity, and to 
adopt institutions so recently established in Prussia, is really worse 
than madness. - , . . . 

On another occasion he tells us that being at some dinner—^ 

‘ At last it came to my turn to give a toast, I gave “ The King of 
Prussia, th^ greatest and best Reformer in Europe, The lattetf half 
of my toast of course excited the scruples of the opposition.* — vol. i. 
p. 238.; 

Thb* opposition seems to have been some of his own country- 
With whom he was dining, and who were naturally a good 
^af||^j)rised at the new uniform in which Mr. Raumer had affubl^ 
hWf^V^ign —but they should have remembered that Mr. Raumer, 
hy principles a liberal, is by trade a servant of Iiis govern- 
meiiCr fpd was,- therefore, quite pardonable for throwing in (as, 
ihd^W,^ie always most assiduously does) a little spice of what lie 
meahs tdv' flatiery — though we much doubt wIictBer the good 
sense of the King of Prussia will thank him for such absurd com- 
pliments which only make their object ridiculous. 

We lay no stress on this little awkward effort at adulation — but 
what will our readers think of the following assertion : — 

• The imtnber of the Radicals of bad character in Parliament is very 
small; the others ask fir no more than we Prussians are so happy as 
already to possew,*— vol. i. p. 16. What ? 
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What?^Th6 British. Radicals— as a party — ask no more in 
the way of popular influence than Prussia already possesses 1 
That this wonderful assertion is. not a blunder of the translator^ 
we must do Mrs. Austin the justice to admit— nor is it even a hasty 
and inconsiderate burst of partiality to his native land — ^for it is 
often and solemnly repeated : — 

‘ The contest [between parties in England] really is, whether Eng- 
land shall G^rmowtac herself;— shall enter, at least in part, on the 
German career of civilization. This is the reaj point for which Whigs 
contend and which Tories resist ; though neither know enough of Ger- 
many to be aware of the fact. In regard to all the measures just 
alluded to, Germany stands ejcaclly at the 'point towards which Whigs are 
steeringy and at which Tories can discern no land. Without helm or 
motion the ship is lost ; with bad pilotage she may, indeed, he run on 
the French rocks, instead of reaching the German port' — vol. i. 
pp, 219*^220. 

And again : — ^ 

‘ Instead of entering into any detailed observations on the Prussian 
municipal system, or any comparison of its several provisions with 
what I have now told you, I shall content myself with one most im- 
portant and conclusive fact ; viz., that in Prussia — thanks to the king's 
wise and beneficial reforms — all the grievances of which the English 
now complain are redressed, and all the improvements which they de- 
mand are introduced.* — vol. ii. pp. 38-39. 

And again, after expressing some regret at Sir Robert PeePa 
resignation — (Sir Robert it .seems had asked him to dinner, in con- 
sequence of an iiUi'oduction from Huron Bulow the Prussian 
minister) — tlie acute professor of political science, who boasts of 
his long and successful study of English politics and history, pro- 
ceeds to show, how, if Sir Robert, in addition to asking him to 
dinner, had taken his, Professor Ruumer’s, advice, he might not 
only have kept his political power, but extinguished all the parly 
feuds, and remedied all the public grievances which divide and dis- 
tract this unhappy empire : — 

' ‘ It grieves me to think that Peel, under dilTerent circumstances, 
and with modified — T will say, with Germanized — viewsy might have 
commanded a majority of two hundred, and have put an end to all 
these pernicious vacillations.* — vol. i. p. 215. 

This sentence is a more perfect sketch of the mingled ignorance 
- and presumption of this man, than we ourselves could have ven- 
tured to draw. In other passages (some of which we have quoted), 
he explains, that by ‘ Germanized views/ he means, that Sir 
Robert Peel should have granted ^ all that the Radicals require ' — 
that he should have broken with Lord Stanley — that he should have 
also discarded all his ancient friends and colleagues, and abjured 

all 
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all his own former principles— and that by thus divesting him- 
self of his own. identity, and metamorphosing himself into the Herr 
von Raumer, he would have secured a majority of two httndred in 
the House of Commons, and established his power on an immu- 
table foundation of universal approbation and general content 
But the Herr does not tell us how Sir Robert was to manage all 
this — how he was to have conciliated the Whigs if he had coalesced 
with the Radicals — or the Radicals if he had adopted the Whigs; 
— or, if he could have united some of both these factions, how he 
was to have had the co-operation of the Torit s (who, Mr. Raumer 
himself admits elsewhere, are the strongest party of the three)* 
Assuredly, i f Sir Robert Peel, by some German hocus pocus, and 
under the instruction of Herr von Katterfelto Raumer, could have 
amalgamated all parties into mie, and secured the cordial co-ope- 
ration of Tories, Whigs, aiid Radicals — he might have had a ma- 
jority of rather more than two hundred ; but to us, who are not 
adepts in the mystic art of transmuting men into automata — with- 
out friendships, passions, prejudices, ambition, interests, prin- 
ciples, or honour — the propositions of Mr. Raumer sound like the 
extravagance of intoxication or delirium. 

Such, however, is the oracle whom Lord John Russell consults 
on the British constitution — such is the censor with whose disap- 
probation he hoped to awe the British House of Lords ! We will 
not profane their august character by repelling the impertinences 
towards them of this charlatan — who, to use his own decorous de- 
scription of Lord Brougham, *has uttered things so certainly false^ 
nay, so utterly absurd, as cannot in any way be justified or even 
excused^ (p. 94). Indeed, w'e should have hardly thought his work 
worthy of even a passing notice — certainly not of so detailed an 
exposure as we have made — if the senatorial panegyric of the 
ministerial legider of the House of Commons and the official co- 
operation of the Chancellor of the Exchequer* had not given to 
their chosen champion a fictitious importance, which it therefore 
became our duty to show to be not merely unmerited, but, in 


* Raumer writes ‘ Mrs. Austin kindly undertakes the translation ; and 1 have 
just received the following news from London : — “ I was with Mrs, A. on Sunday, and 
she desired me to tell you that she had seen Mr, Sp> iny Rice on that day, grid that an 
speaking of your intended v^ork and her translatmn, he has requested her to transmit the 
MS. to him / and that if there were any financial statements or statements of any kind 
relating to government he will take care to have them ojficxidly verifed.'^ * — vol iii.p. 160. 
We know very well that Mr. Spring Rice is a master hand in the art, which no Ghan<* 
cellor of the Exchequer, perhaps, can wholly avoid, OH juggling withfigmys; but that 
he is responsible for the asinine blunders of Raumer, we never can believe. Could 
Mr. Rice have suggested or sauctioTU'd such a statement, as — * under the reign of 
Queen Anne, a year of peace cost 2,000,000/., and a year of war 4,336,000 V — vol. in, 
p. 273. When the fact is, that a year of war— 1 710— cost 14,370,000/., and a year 
of |)eace — 1 7 1 3—3,062,000/. 

almost 
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almost equal proportions, mischievous and ridiculous ; and un- 
worthy as the original ocpsion is, we cannot refuse — since Lord 
John Russell has chosen it as his arena — to say a few words on the 
spirit with which bis Majesty’s ministers ai^ actuated against the 
House of Lords — that is, against the very fundamental principle 
of the British constitution. 

We observed in a former Number, as an instance of revolu- 
tionary effrontery, that when Robespierre had, after some hesitation, 
made up his mind to take an active part in the overthrow of the 
recently established constitution of France, he began by publishing 
a Journal entitled, ‘ T'he Defender of the Constitution' Tliat 
effrontery is no longer singular. Every night and every day bring 
to our ears and eyes the audacious inconsistency of declamations 
and dissertations which, under vague professions of respect for 
the Constitution^ attack its very foundations and essence with 
the most violent and (in all other respects) candid hostility. 
When the former constitution of the House of Commons was 
to be destroyed, the operation was conducted under the plausible 
character of Reform — but in the next step of the revolutionary 
march — the destruction of the House of Lords — the rallying cry 
of Reform^ though occasionally used, is justly thought too absurd, 
as well as too hacknied, to excite popular sympathy, and the 
assailants have, therefore, adopted the less inappropriate, and 
more comprehensive description of organic change. This altered 
phraseology has, moreover, deeper motives and objects. To talk 
of reforming a body which never has been, either in principle or 
practice, other than it now is, would be, as we have said, too 
absurd even for revolutionary credulity. But it would have had 
also another, and in the opinion of the Movement, a graver incon- 
venience; it would have implied that the House of Lords was to 
be on/y reformed — that is, that a House of Lords, however maimed 
and mutilated, was still to exist — a result on which the advocates 
of the proposed alteration are so little agreed, that we believe the 
majority of them to aim at its entire annihilation. I'he phrase, 
therefore, of organic change has been adopted, which, while it may 
serve to satisfy the few dupes who perhaps dream of the necessity or 
possibility of mere Reform, will also suit the larger and more con- 
sistent views of those who contemplate the total extinction of tliat 
branch of the legislature, and of the aristocratical principle of our 
ancient constitution, of which it is the representative. 

There are in mathematics certain original principles, so simple, 
and so clear, as not to admit either of proof or question ; and the 
man of science would smile at being invited to demonstrate an 
axiom, or even to assign any other reason for it than it is, because 
it is. The position and composition of the House of Lords is 

one 
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one df the asildms of donstihitional sciedce^ ^ "tt iro 
fore, wdi’se thto idle to 'wake tinie- in prp^g tJbai any pr^antc 
change in' the House of Lpids would be^ t^V factOy a Revolution. 
Those M^o kdvecateweiich a change, naay avow, if they will, that 
thej^^hink "a i^evdliition expedienr-rthey may fancy, or pfpfesa, 
that a new and different frame of gdveirnment-<~-with a second 
legislative hduse, elected for years, or for life — or with no second 
holise at all — ought to be substituted for our present constitution; 
but, in the name bf candour and common sense, let them not 
pretend that such a change rs or can he that British constitution — 
the hard-earned triumph of our glorious ancestors, and the pride 
and palladium of, we hope w’e may be justified in saying, their 
grateful posterity. 

Mr. O^Connell and, after him, such empty echoes as Raiimer, 
may tell us that the practice of election and of peerages for life 
already exist in the House of Lords, and that they only advocate 
an extension of an admitted beiicticial principle. We deny, first, 
their statement of the facts 5 and, secondly, even if their facts were 
true, the inference they draw from them. ^ The Scotch and 
Irish peers,’ they say, 'are elected^ and the bishops are lords ^or 
life,' The only circumstances in the composition of our House of 
Lords, the propriety of which w’as ever, before these discussions, 
questioned, w^ere these very elections of the Scotch and [rish 
peers, and this very parliamentary privilege of the bishops. These 
have hitherto been the object of the jealousy and obloquy of the 
patriots of the day ; but now^ with equal inconsistency and cunning, 
they wheel right round, and advocate the once reprobated excep- 
tion, as the proper basis for the general rule. But we pass this, 
as only an argument ad homines, and will close with them on the 
facts. 

The Scotch and Irish peers are elective, we grant it; but are 
they elective in the sense in which Messrs. O’Connell and Uaumer 
recommend election ?— they are elected by their own body ; they 
are representatives of the peerage only. If the argument was 
that the English peerage had become too numerous for a delibe- 
rative assembly, and that it had therefore become necessary to 
elect one or two hundred lords, by and from the general body, tO’ 
sit in the Upper House of Parliament, in their own right and on 
*the behalf of the peerage, we could not say that such a modifica?- 
tioii (however much to be lamented) must be destructive of the 
powers and essential character of the peerage ; for the peerage 
would still remain a distinct, independent, and self-responsible body, 
acting for itself, by its awii selected representatives, and would not 
be less, in a constitutional view, the House of Lords than it nbw 
is. This is the case of the Scotch and Irish peers, and the fallacy 
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•f Mr. O^Coi]Ltt^1i*ii ai^m^t that by eleetion he means popu* 
hr election, Wbk^^e assert is utterly tevoWtionary— while election 
^ peers peers to tre^resj^t the jpei^age might not be essentially 
inconsistent with the constitutional 4utk»>.of Bl|e House of Lords. 
There are some analogies which will eluckhit#; this proposition. 
The States-General of Frahce were, in their origin^vety analogous 
to our parliaments — they had their three estates, with distinct 
powers and duties, whose concurrence w^as necessary to legislative 
acts: one of these was Uie Chamber of Nobles, answering to our 
-House of Lords ; but from the number of W'hat were called the 
noblesse in France, tlie body of the nobility could not possibly sit in 
council — the Chamber of Nobles was therefore elected from and 
by the nobility at large : but did this election alter their d'^^^tiiictive 
character, or— and we beg attention to this point — did it prevent 
their being swept away, the first victims of the revolutionary torrent? 
But we have, in our own House of Lords, a still closer analogy — 
the vote by proxy. Whalj in principle, are the Scotch and Irish 
parliamentary lords but holders of the proxies of their respective 
peerages? Thus, then, the case of these peerages, which these 
shallow inquirers so much and strongly recommend for imitation, 
is, in fact, but an extension of the privilege of proxy ^ which, in 
the next breath, they will call the most crying abuse in the present 
House of Lords I 

But, say they, ^ the bishops are lords for life only/ Will they 
please to tell us who is more ? — the Earl of Chichester is as mortal 
as the Bishop of Chichester. In either case the man dies, but the 
dignities and duties devolve upoii his successor. Nay, of the 
two, the right of the bishop is the more permanent and enduring. 
The Earl of Norwich, alas ! is dead,* and has left no successor; 
the Bishop of Norwich never dies; and when Dr. Bathurst shall 
be gathered to his fathers, another member of the great ecclesias- 
tical family will succeed, and the Bishop of Norwich will stilltfili 
bis place in the councils of the country. 

Thus, then, Mr. O’Conneirs boasted analogy is a mere play 
upon words ; and a member of second house, elected after his 
fashion, ^vould no more resemble a Scotch representative peer, or 
an English bishop, than a horse-cliestiiiit does a chestnut-horse. 

But if there had been anything substantial in the analogy, 
what sort of reasoning is it which would turn an exception — aris- 
ing ex necessitate rei — into the general rule : all customs, all laws, 
all human affairs are full of exceptions; but the wisest and most 
wholesome exception would beGoine an intolerable grievance and 
burden if generally applied. The king, as the first functionary 
C^^the state, can* do no wrong, and his person is inviolable ; would 

♦ ihe late deeply ant^generally lament^ Duke of Gordon fat in Parliameat as 
Marl of Norwich. 
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anj reasonable man think^of making that jaiceptioo a general rub, 
and extending the aan&e immunity to aU public function- 

aries ? Mr. O^CnfiUell receiVes a pecuniary tribute from his 
Roman Catliolic ^untrymen-^and we do not at present ask 
whctlier hjp doi^ oH^jdoes not deserve it from them— but would he 
approve of ilie exaction of a similar voluniary or involuntary con- 
tribution for every other Roman Catholic member? 

Rut why waste time in such discussions? Mr. O’Connell talks 
of an elective House , of I^ords ; but he means — and hardly dis*- 
guises his meaning — no such thing : he means to get rid of the lords 
altogether; and* as a mere stepping-stone to that ultimate object, 
he proposes, under the old name of a House of Lords, a secondary 
and ancillary House of Commons. It is not now our object to 
inquire what might be the consequences of this measure, or how 
long these two Houses of Commons might, like the two kings of 
Rreiiiford, go on smelling to the same nosegay ; it is enough for 
our present purpose to conclude, what no one, we suppose, will 
deny, that such a change would be the radical destruction of our 
'present constitution. 

Rut what are the motives of, and w'hat the pretexts for, this de- 
sign which, a few years since, would have been called insanity or 
treason ? '^Flie first are pretty clearly avowed — to bring tli^ House 
of Lords into harmony, as it is called, with the House of Com- 
mons — that is, to limit its independence — to remove the control 
which impedes the revolution. We understand this argument, 
and admit its reasonableness, in the mouths of those who use 
it. Our only objection to it, as an aryumentt is, that it does 
not go quite far enough ; for, pushed to its fair logical conclusion, 
it would justify and require the total abolition of the House of 
Lords ; and indeed of any second house, whatever be its character, 
'ro this conclusion we know that its advocates have already arrived 
iil^tjieir own minds : some of them distinctly avow it ; but the more 
prCideiU think it safe to proceed more slowly till the constitutional 
prejudices of the people at large can be gradually eradicated. 

For this purpose various complaints are made of the misconduct 
of the House of Lords ; but — as these relate only to individual 
and temporary cases, and are not, therefore, with any show of rea- 
son, siifiicicnt, even if true, to jiistily its annihilation— we are told 
of vices so inherent in its original composition, that nothing but 
its dissolution can remedy. On each of’ these classes of objection 
we shall say a few words. , . 

Fust, as to its misconduct. *It opposed some of the provisions 
of the Reform Rill, and would, if it had dared, have rejected it 
altogether.’ • • t j 

And were they b(S very wrofg? Is not ih^ phrase *i/ft hM 
dared ^ pregnant with a justification? WblU assembly, with iii? 

a p 3 dependent 
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dependent and deliberative duties^ could without scruples adopt a 
measure which, they were told, they dared not reject ? 

— Were they so very wrong ? Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature, and the first duty of society : might they not, tlierefore, hesi- 
tate to pass a measure which — as they foresaw, and as is at length 
avowed and urged against them — must inevitably bring them to the 
state in which they now are, of fighting for their very existence, 
and for the great public interests, w'hich they and their country 
have, for a thousand years, believed to be indissolubly connected 
with that existence ? 

— Were they so very wrong? After the general danger to our 
constitution, which they saw in the Reform Bill, the most prominent 
difficulty was suggested in the Duke of Wellington’s celebrated 
and unanswerable question, ‘ How is the government to be 

carried on?’ Two years sufficed to show that to talk, in old con- 
stitutional language, of the King’s government was become an 
insulting farce. The administration that passed that bill com- 
prised some men of high public character and unquestionable 
})ersonal talent; where are they now? Where are Lords Grey, 
Brougham, Durham, Althorp, and Bipon? — where Mr. Stanley, 
Sir James Graham, and Mr. Ellice ? By no efforts of political ad- 
versaries — by no Tory opposition — nay, with all the support that 
the Conservatives could afford them — all that was eminent in that 
cabinet, for station or talent, has been excluded — we W'ill not say 
by their internal intrigues ; it would be unjust; but by the ope- 
ration, amongst themselves, of their own great measuie. Is a 
cabinet that can survive after its brains have been knocked out, 
and ‘ andav.a comhattando ed era morloy a fit government for this 
great country? 

— Wei e they so very wrong? Tliey foresaw, in the consequences 
of the Reform Bill, danger to the Church^ Will any man deny that 
the Church is in danger? They foresaw danger to the ancient con- 
stitulion! Will any man deny that the ancient constitution is in 
danger ? Does not every event that successively arises to astonish 
our old Englisii uq^^jjSJtaTidiugs, and derange our old English man- 
ners and institutions, justify the provident apprehensions and pro- 
phetic w’arnings of the opponents of the Reform Bill ? — Were they, 
then, so very wrong ? But they passed the bill, and placed them- 
selves in. harmony with the Commons ; and while they and the 
majority of the nation are deploring that, necessary perhaps, but 
unhappy concession, they are, on the other hand, arraigned for it 
as ah instance of insane obstinacy, and doomed to the retributive 
punishment of annihilation ! 

But they further presumed to make some amendments in the 
, EngUA Municipal Bill. What sober-minded and honest man 
whq has witnessed the local workings of this bill— who has ex- 
amined 
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amined Lord John Russeirs selection oiT 'magistrates — \i^bo Ras 
traced the democratic and disorganizing spirit which it has spread 
over the face pf the country — what friend of good order and the 
constitution^ we ask^ does not wish they had made more? 

As much might be said of every other accusation w’hich has 
been made against the conduct of the House of Lords. We have 
not space to go through them, but we assert in one word, that if 
any blame could, with a colour of justice, be charged upon them 
as an 'independent branch of the constitution, it w'ould be — not 
of an irrational resistance, but — an over-anxinty for conciliation 
and concord — we presume to cal! it an oucr-anxiety, when we 
have such bold evidence that it has failed in its object. 

Rut Mr. O’Connell attacks them in the very essence of their 
constitutional character — ‘ They are hereditary ; — hereditary legis- 
lators ! Who ever heard of an hereditary doctor or tailor? ’ Tlie 
question would be foolish from any one, for we believe there is no 
man who happens to follow the profession or even the trade of an 
eminent father who docs not claim, and to whom the public does 
not grant, a certain degree of hereditary confidence — but from Mr. 
O’Connell it seems to us, with all respect for his talents, some- 
thing worse than foolish — ^ Hereditary Icgislaiors Will Mr. 
O’Connell be so good as to inform us what claims his three sons 
— his son-in-law — his brother-in-law — and his nephew, have to 
be legislators, except their descent from and their connexion with 
him? Will Lord Stanley or Lord Howick, when they appear 
in the House of Lords, owe more to their fathers, than Mr. 
Maurice or Mr. Morgan O’Connell do, in the House of Com- 
mons, to theirs? Nay, we may ask, in what practical sense Lord 
John Russell and Lord Morpeth arc less hereditary legislators 
than the Duke of Bedford and Lord Carlisle. If their fathers 
had not been peers and proprietors of boroughs, would they have 
ever forced their w»ay into the House of Commons by their repu- 
tation and fitness as legislators ? 

But this we admit, is only an argumentum ad homines; 

we will, therefore, take the question on higher ground;" 

Without involving ourselves in antiquarian discussions, we may 
assert, that the House of I^ords and its hereditary rights are coeval 
with the nation — at least, long prior to the existence of a House 
of Cmnmons. It obtained Magna Charta some centuries before* 
the influence of the Commons began to be felt, and, then and since, 
the liberties of England have been in a most especial degree founded 
and fostered by the hereditary peerage — till the House of Com- 
mons in process of time grew up, as it were, to manhood, and be» 
came enabled to take its proper share in public concerns. When the 
state began to assume a regular form, chance — or more probably 
combination of circumstamfes suggested by experience and guided/ 
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. It is ;trei 7 temurkidble that at the moment ehosen for insisting 
on the incapacity of ^tbe, House of Lords, and the superior expe- 
rience and competency of the House of Commons, there should 
be actually sitting in the Upper House no less than 175 peers 
Mrho have themselves^ and 119 others whose fathers have been 
members of the House of Commons. We should like to know, 
supposing the school to be so good a one as we are told, what 
other process would have introduced into the Lords a greater 
proportion of political education. 

We know there are and must be, from the diversity and in- 
firmity of human nature, numerous exceptions to the general 
approbation which we bestow on the House of Lords. W e know 
that some men neglect, and that some abuse the great advan- 
tages of birth, wealth, and station — but we are talking not of 
individuals, but of a system, and we hesitate not to assert, that the 
result of that system is, that the House of Lords, taken collectively, 
contains, and has always contained, not mere hereditary legislators^ 
but legislators the best educated, trained, and fashioned to their 
high duties, of any assembly that the world has ever produced. 

But this is not all — the duties of that assembly are more grave, 
more deliberative, more judicial, than the House of Commons — 
they are in the Constitution a kind of Conservative senate — a 
court of revision — a balancing and adjusting power.* 

Now it happens again, by a happy accident of its constitution, 
that men commonly arrive there at a mature period of life— when, 
after having perhaps expended some of their vanity and vivacity in 
the House of Commons, (which seems even more than ever a 
favourite mart for those articles,) they are sobered, as it were, to the 
graver and more consultative dignity of the House of Peers. The 
Abb6 Sieyes and other constitution-mongers felt the importance of 
such a difference, and provided a council of ancients, or some such 

The great LordHardwicke in his time drew a distinction between the legislative 
duties, or at least the practice of the two Houses, which modern circumstances have 
rendered still wider. In his 1756, we find the ful- 

WIMUbiTcbman or a game-keeper — ^He was brought 
up to it from a child f and is it not notorious that the noble fami- 
lies of England, and especially the eldest sons, are educated with 
a peculiar care, and on a more general system, than persons de- 
signed for the ordinary traffic of life ? We hear of the early self-suf- 
ficiency find impertinences of young noblemen — but if they some- 
times abuse, they cannot be insensible to the advantages, ol their po- 
sition : are they not human creatures, with the same springs of emu- 
lative action as oilier men, and must not that emulative action be, 
by qature and education, directed towards their ulterior destination ? 

Lords, we are sometimes told with a sneer, are but men — very 
well! — let them be but men — and ho\i^ is it possible that their high 

destinies 
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assembly^ from which inconsiderate youth ^ould be excluded. 
This, like all such d priori schemes, utterly failed— these ancients 
were generally found to be of middling understandings and ac- 
(]^uirement8| as well as of middle age; and being all of this mature 
time of life, without that infusion of youthful blood which invi- 
gorates, by a constant succession, oiir House of Lords, and having 
no personal advantage over the antagonist assembly but the dts- 
advantage of age, they inevitably became the objects of ridicule 
and contempt, and could not, even for a session, maintain the 
imaginary superiority which their theoretic constitution had as* 
signed to them. And they hastened accordingly to the ^ tomb of 
all the Capulets/ 

The'-e is still another important consideration. The peers are, 
generally speaking, men of large fortune and corresponding influ- 
ence ; the vulgar may think wealth and influence are nothing but 
lazy enjoyment : they are mistaken — they are grave matters of 
business, often sharp stimulants of anxiety, and require from 
and necessarily impart to their possessors caution, shrewdness, 
dexterity, knowledge of mankind, and a practical acquaintance 
W'ith the pecuniary and territorial interests of the country. When 
to these considerations it is added that all professional superiority 
and every other kind of personal eminence has a tendency to gravU 
late towards that /iowse— witness the Wellingtons — the Hills — 
the Howes — the Nelsons — the Eldons — the Lyndhursts — the 
liroughams — the l^arings — we boldly assert that no assembly 
could, by any system we have heard or read of, be collected which 
should contain so much practical information on the general in- 
terests of the kingdom, and so little temptation to misapply that 
information, as our House of hereditary legislators* 

But the duties and peculiar utility of the House of Lords are 
not confiiied to general legislation — we shall say nothing about 
it as the supreme court of justice , though we are confident- w'c 
could show — in answer to cavils almost as hasty and short-sighted 
as those which attack its legislative pow'crs — that it affords, by a 
concurrence of circumstances incident to its station and composi- 
tion, the best supreme tribunal that has ever yet been sug- 
gested for this country. But we have not' time to pursue this 
brunch of the subject : w'e mention it that we may not be supposed 
to have forgotten it. 

But there is another quasi judicial character in which the 
House of Lords, because they are hereditary legislators, confer 
the most extensive and important advantages on the country: 
we mean in guarding private interests from being unjustly— 
and public interests from being corruptly, dealt with by legis- 
lative acts. The system of estate bills, road bills, inclosure bills, 
and other private bills, has grown of late years into great import- 

- auce ; 
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ance ; and if it utajrtr tiot for the vigilant superintendence of the 
House of Lords, this system, so advantageous, under good control, 
to the development of^ modern prosperity, would have become an 
enormous and intolerable grievance. It is aniadditional example 
of the happy way that our ancient institutions assimilate themselves 
to new circumbtaiices and connect the wisdom of antiquity with 
the vigour of iinproveineut, that this modern system of legislation 
on local and private matters should have found in the most ancient 
of all our constituted authorities at once the most judicious encou* 
ragenieiit, and the most etl’cctiial control. 

We will say nothing of the mode in which the committees of the 
elective House are said to do private business. To the scandalous 
stories which we liear now-a-days in the purlieus of the House of 
Commons on this subject wc give little credit. It is impossible 
that anything so monstrous as some of these stories are can be 
true; but there can be no doubt — because it is the subject of 
frequent complaint in the House itself — that there is a great deal 
of haste and irregularity in the mode of transacting private busi- 
ness, and that individual members are not always so entirely un- 
prejudiced and disinterested in the matters on which they may be 
called upon to decide as might be desired. Of the integrity of 
the House of Lords, no such scandalous rumours have ever been cir- 
culated. Of culpable haste or corrupt bias on their part no complaint 
has ever been made ; on the contrary, every man who is either the 
mover or the subject of any private legislation looks up to the 
House of Lords as his counsel and guardian. A recent writei; 
who complains of the hurry and injustice of modern legislation, 
shows that, without the vigilance of the House of Lords, it would 
be intolerable — 

‘ The House of Lords has been careful to throw protection around 
private rights and. private property, so far as they may be affected by 
private bills, or by public bills, when for certain specified objects.’ * 

Why is the House of Lords thus honoured in a peculiar and 
superior degree by the confidence of the country ? Because they 
are hereditary legislators. Just as some of the abuses alleged 
against committees of the House of Commons arc chargeable, not 
so much on the misconduct of individuals, as on their position 
and duties as representatives. Putting aside all imputation or , 
'suspicion of what might be called corrupt motives, it is undeniable, 
nay, peiliaps it may be thought laudable, that in discussing the in- 
terests of contending parties a representative can hardly avoid some 
kind of bias in favour of lits own constituents : in some cases he 
may even think himself entitled to look on his constitnents as his 
clients^ and of his constituents it is only natural that his bias slioiild 


* West, Oa the PireBent Mode of Legislation, p. 12. 
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be somewhat stronger for his friends than for hu enemies. More- 
over, his election contests bring him into familiarity with men of the 
law and of other departments of business whoSe opinions he is bound 
to hear, and by whose suggestions he is liable to be intiuenced. 
These and many other considerations lead ns to tiiiiik that an 
elrctive assembly, — even if we could suppose such an assembly 
exclusively composed of upright ami indepemlent men, — is not 
likely to be so fair a liibuiial for dispensing individual justice, as an 
hereditary bod/ which by birth, by rank, by society, and by 
wealtli is separated fiom, and we may say elevated above, the per- 
sonal familiarity, the piivate obligations, the local interests, which 
must in some degree trammel and inliuence a representative. 

Thus, then, not only is the House of Loids veneiable by its 
primieval origin and rank, its ancient sei vices, its large proprietary 
interest in the well-being of the country, in sliort, by all the 
sources of authority, but it is even, in a utilitarian view, from 
lucky circumstances, most admirably fitted for all the various 
functions which the constitution assigns to it. And after all 
this, we think we may ask what becomes of the sneer which com- 
pares hereditary legislators with hereditary apothecaries and tailors? 

Far be it from us to disparage the other branch of the legis- 
lature, but we appeal to public opinion, nay, even to mob orators 
and their gaping audiences, whether, on a comparison of the com- 
position of the two houses of parliament, and the talent, dignity, 
and honesty with which they execute their respective functions, 
there is any ground for imputing to the Upper House any incom- 
petonce or inferiority? Of one thing we are sure, that Mr. 
O’Conneirs elective plan would never collect one with a quarter of 
its talent, or a tithe of its respectability. 

We have thus offered in a very hasty and imperfect form a few 
considerations on the practical advantages, and, if we may use the 
expression, working qualities of the House of Lords as at present 
constituted. They are, \vc feel, feebly stated, but they may serve 
to guide others to a deeper consideration of the details of this ad- 
mirable combination, which we are satisfied must appear still more 
admirable the closer it is examined. 

W^e shall conclude with recalling to our readers’ serious reflection 
the historical warning, and we hope instruction, afforded by four 
most lemaikable epoclis and stages of the Grand llebellioii. 

I. The Bishops were excluded from Parliament. 

II. The House of Lords was first reformed, and then abolished. 

I I I. The King’s head was cut oft*. 

IV. Cromwell burst into the House of Commons, and ordered 
his soldiers to Take away that bauble / 
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Scropc and Grosvenor cause, 28. 

Charles the Fourth of Spain described. 
142. 

Cheynel, Dr. Francis, some account of ’ 
his last days, 407. 

China, a General Destfiption of the 
Kaapire of, and its liihabitauts,iby J.F. 
Davis, Esq., F.R.S.^ 489— no country 
so little understood, and so much mis- 
represented, ib . — cause of the want of 
accurate inrormolioh, 490 — its extent 
and populatioEU qualifledtions of 
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Mr. Davis for his task^ 491 — the Chi- 
nese an original race^ mythology 
of Cliina^ 4U2-^Yaou and Shun^ i6. — 
Coufiicius, ih, — period of the civili- 
zation of China, t6.—- absurdity of the 
conjecture that the Chinese were a 
colony of Egypt, 493 — Chinese smell- 
ing-bottles found in Egypt, ih. — go- 
vernment and legislation of China, 495 
-—parental authority the model of po- 
litical rule, i6. — occasional seventy, 
cruelty, and inhumanity of the go- 
vernment, 49G— its vigilance to pre- 
vent associations and combinations of 
the people, 497 — spirit of clanship 
among the lower orders, 498 — secret 
asKociatioiis to effect the expulsion of 
the Tartar dynasty, ib, — veiieralioii of 
the people for their emperor, ib, — the 
machinery of government well calcu- 
lated to preserve peace luul durability, 
t6.— the great council ot the state, ib, 
— the Six Boards, 500 — office of Cen- 
sors, ib, — ^the penal code, 501 — ^its 
cruelty in cases of treason, ib. — no 
aristocracy of birth or wealth in China, 
ih, — bulk of the Red Book, 502 — ^ge- 
neral admissiail to office, ib, — educa- 
tion general and cheap, ib, — reading 
and wilting universal, ib , — worlis of 
Confucius and Mencius, 503 — no state 
religion in China, i6.— the Budhists, 
ih , — the Rationalists, 504 — preventive 
justice, circulation of the penal 
code, ib. — nature and construction of 
the Chinese language, ih. — awkward 
and inconvenient manner of express- 
ing numeials, 507 — ^iiiechauical arts, 

■ 508 — printing, th . — invention of pa- 
per, ih. — gunpowder, ib. — power of the 
magnet, 509 — proficiency in industri- 
ous and handicraft arts, tb. — general 
character people, 511 — state of 

the — ^the drama, tb, 

' ' — novels and romances, 

ib. — freedom of thepress,517 — state of 
our commercial concerns with China, 

518 — vast amount of opium smuggled 
into China from India, 518 — rooted 
avereioii from intercourse with fo- 
reigners, 519 — precarious state of our 
commerce with China, ib. — results of 
Lord Napier's mission, tb. — extrava- 

' gant project of Mr. Hamilton Lindsay, 

519— Sir Geprge Staunton’s reply 
thereto, 520-^folly of maintaining an 
establishment at Macao, t6.— a sub- 
stitute recommended, ^6,— elaborate 
compilation on the h.^ory and condi- 
tion of the ChiuesQ empire, in * The 


Edinburgh CabiMt Library,' recom- 
mended, 521. 

Chinese, The> ft Obneral Description of 
the Empire of China and its Inhabib: 
ants, by John Francis Davi% Esq., 
F.R.S., 489. See China. 

Cicero, public life of, 349. 

Coleridge, S. T., his character of Na- 
pier’s History of the Peninsular War, 
219. 

Colqiihoiin, J. C., on the Policy of Re- 
ducing the Kstahlished Church, and 
paying the Roman (Catholic Priests of 
Ireland, 3G7, 387, 392, See Ireland. 

D. 

Damns, Alexandre, outline of his Souve- 
nirs d’ Antony, 79. See French Novels. 

Davis, John Francis, Esq., F.R.S., his 
‘Chinese; a (ieiieral Description of 
the Empire of China and its Inhabit- 
ants,’ 489. See China. 

Drumann, \V., his ‘ History cf Rome 
during its transition from a Republi- 
can to a Monarchical Constitution ; or 
Pumpey, Caesar, Cicero, and their 
Contemporaries, according to their 
8,:}:^iiovel plan of thp wock,' 
333 — its value as a geue|fh)gical bio- 
biography of the times, ib . — llie Fatal- 
ist bcliool of historians, 324— a mili- 
tary aristocracy the inevitable conse- 
quence of the conquests of Rom(»]t<^5 
— the later history of Rome one long 
revoltition, 336 — the city ol Rome not' 
the governing power during the more 
floiuishing days of the republic, 337— 
the rural tnbes the ruling and influen- 
tial body, t/>.— causes which contri- 
buted to diminish the weight and 
numbers of the true plebeian order, 338 
— degeneracy of the public assemblies 
for the election of magistrates, 339— 
shameless and unblushing bribery, id, 
— ^imperial pauperism of the Roman 
populace, 3 10— the life of Sylla an il- 
lustration of this state of affairs, 

Ills ancestors, 341 — his studies, ib.-— 
obtains the questorship, ib . — is sent to 
the army employed against Juguitha, 
342— coiiuiiands in Cisalpine Gaul, 
—obtains through purchase the pre- 
torship,! A.— announces himself as the 
favoured child of fortune, 343— pro- 
claims himself the champion of liberty, 
344— accuses Marius of tyranny^ by 
which act the goverumeut of Rome 
was transferred to the army, ifr.— his 
object the province of Asia^and the 
Mithridatic war^ .345— directs his at- 
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tention to i\» t5.*«hi9 

victories^ office of 

dictatoFi Roman 

constitution into^tfm;j|^iviMrame^^ an 
aristocracy, ih , — ^hii 'lroluiitary aban- 
donment of the supreme sway, t5.— > 

g ublielife of Giearo, 349~his content 
on with Clodlue, 351— death of Ges- 
lar, 358— Mark Antony, 361 — Cas- 
alus, 364— Brutus, 365 — the Trium- 
virs, 366. 


£. 

* Edinburf^h Cabinet Library,’ careful and 
elaborate compilation on the history 
and condition of the Chinese empire, 
published in, 521— caution and saga- 
city of its conductors, ib. 

Eiiglanil in the Year 1835 ; being a 
Series of Letters written to Friends in 
Germany, during a Residence in Lou- 
don, and Excursions into the Pro- 
vinces, by Frederick von Raumer, 530. 
See Raumer. 


F. 

Formoy, Colonel Philip Roche, his Com- 
mentary on the Memoim of Theobald 
Wolfs Tone, 367. iSee Tone. 

Freemasons^ 364. « ^ . 

Fim^’^Kovels, 65— etiravagai^^ ab- 
tlardity, and immorality of tnamwerii 
school, of, ib, — reasons for bringing this 
mass of profligacy before the British 
public, t6.— their influence not only 
on private but public morals, 66 — in- 
vention of novel writing, 67 — Buceac- 
eio, i6.— NoUvelles de la Reiue ile 
Navarre, i6.— Madame de la Fayette, 
ib, — liesage, ib, — Cr6billoii the young- 
er, t6>-— ^^>ltaire'8 Tales, 68 ^Rous- 
seau, 1 * 5 . —estimate of his literary 
merit, ib, — infamy of his personal his- 
tory, 69— his Noiivelle H61oise, ib , — 
Contra! Social, f6., and Confessions, 
ib. — licentious novels of Diderot, La 
Clos, and Louvet, ib. — disappearance 
of novels in France during the Revo- 
lution, 73— their revival on the fall of 
Robespierre,^. — Pigault le Brun,t5.— 
profligacy of the romance literature of 
- France, since the July resolution, t5. 
—scenes of French private life, 74 — 
works of Paul de Kock, 75^ story of 
his *Nijaihais niioujoiirB,’t6. — novels 
of Victor Hugo, 77 — his Hans 
d’Islande, i5.— Bug Jargal, i7a-— N otre 
Dame de Paris, ib. — and Dernier Jour 
d’uiie Condamn^, i5^Aletandre Da- 
itiHB, 79— outline' ^f hit BDUvemrs 
d’Antouy, i5.— novels of M. de Balsac, 


Bl-^his Vicaire des Ardennes, 82— 
Annette et le Criminel, 83 — La Peau 
de Cfaa^n, »5«>^his Scenes of Private 
Life, 84— story of La Vendetta, ib, — 
Les Dangers de I’lneonduite, >5.— Le 
Bai de et Malheur, 

85— La FemHilS Vertuetise^ 86— Le 
Med4cin de Campagne, 88— ^and La 
Paix du Manage, i5.— Scenes of Pro- 
vincial Life, 91 — Les C^libataires, ib. 
—Eugenie Grandet, i5.-^Scene9 of 
Parisian Life, ib, — Story of Le Pere 
Goriot, ib. — Le TreiSe, 93 — his Etttdes 
Philosophiqiies, 94 — novels of Michel 
Raymond, i6.— story of Les Intimes, 
ib. — Le Puritain de Seine et Martie, 
97— Tales of Michel Masson, ib , — 
Contes de I’Attelier, ib, — La Femme 
dll Refract aire, t5.— La Mere, ib. — La 
Complaiate, 98 — and Le Coeur d’une 
Jeune Fillc, — novels of George 
Sand, 99 — story of Indiana, 101 — Va- 
lentine, 102 — Jacques, 104 — Andr(§,i6. 
— Lidia, 105 — intimate connexion of 
popular literature with popular cha- 
racter, 106 — lapse of female chastity 
the maih'iiitideut in modern French 
novels, ib, — modern notions ou mar- 
riage, 107 — tragedies in real life ex- 
ceeding the pictures of Hie nov^sts, 
108— niimerouB cases of suicide in 
France, 109— and tri^ for flagitious 
offences, 113— Proces Poutalba, 116 
—La Koiiciere, 118 — Altarocbe, 120 
— Lacciiairo, 121— Fieschi, 122 — and 
Delacollouge, 127 — outburst of profli- 
gacy in France since the July reVulii- 
tioit, 128 — persbnal character oT Louis 
Philippe, 130. 

Frert', Right Hon. John Hookham, 
Epistle to, by William Stewart Rose, 
Esq., 400. 


Geology considered v 
Natural Theology, by%S 
Buckland, D.D., Sl—^nCOiiragcmeut 
to the study of geology, tfr.— its ten- 
dency to ^Xttlt our conviction of tlie 
power and wisdom and goodness of 
tho^reattbi:, ib . — its discoveries nof^at 
va^uce^^h the correct interpretation ' 
of the Mosaic narrative, ib . — danger 
and imiKdlby of connecting geological 
theories ^th Scflpture, 34— proofs of 
creativ^ji^sign. and contrivance, un- 
folded fp tts liy geology, i6.— dynami- 
cal chafes wrought upon the crust of 
the earth. 37— theory of central heat, 
3B-r-adaptatioff'of the globe to the use 
of. man, 39— ^coal formation, 
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iprowfh of vegetable prodiictiooSt 40— 
fossil organic remains^ 43 — < the po- 
lice of ancient nature,* 45— organiza- 
tion of the ancient mammalians, 46— 
extinct animals re&xable to the Order 
of Sauriane, or lieatds, 47— descrip- 
tion of the plesiosaurus, 49 — and of 
the genus pieroductyle, 51— gigantic 
terrestrial lizards, 52— amphibious 
crocodileansi of the old world, 52— tor- 
toises, i5.— fossil footsteps, 53 — fossil 
fi&hus, 54 — fossil chambered shells, 56 
— trilobites, 59— fossil insects, 61— fos- 
sil plants, |2. 

German blazc^ji;,^/. 

Godoy, Don Maiuiel, account of, 142. 

Ouetavus IV*, of Sweden, his visit to 
Hartwell, 303. 


H. 

Hannibal and Napoleon, parallel be- 
tween, 139. 

Heraldry, 1 — Controversy between Sir 
Richard Serppe and Sir Robert Gros- 
venor in the Couit of Chivalry, tb . — 
armorial bearings, t6. — ^their first adop- 
tion, 4 — origin of heraldic badges and 
devices, 6 — origin of supporters, 10 — . 
ht^imenta of war displayed in tour- 
naments, Ji^^dges of Cognizance, 
12 — architectural use of arms, ih , — 
arms on furniture and seals, &c., 13 — 
oil sepulchral monuments, ib, — su- 
preme jurisdiction in questions odli- 
ccrning ensigns armorial, Court 
of Chivalry of the High Coustable of 
England,, 14 — suit between Lord 
Scrope and Sir Robert Grosvenor fu 
the right to bear the shield * azure, a 
band or,' ib . — original roll of this fa- 
mous contest, (5. — genealogical labours 
of Sir Hai^is Nicolas, t5,— parties in 
the ScroptJ cause, 15— 

In of Gaunt, 17 — of 
inet, 18 — of Sir John 
L-^f Sir Thomas Morieux, 
21 — of Sir Walter Blunt, ib.—v£ Sir 
Thomas Erpinghairi, 22— of Sir John 
Sully, •&.— of Sir Guy jjSrian, 23 — of 
die Karl of Northumi^mand^ 27 — of 
Henry Percy, ^offtey 

• Chaucer, 28— of QweiijJ ^ ndolyer, i6. 
—the ^i^dgnient in f&v^Kof Scrope, 
29— exfraonUuary indui^^nnd ability 
which Sir H Nicolas him. bibught to 
boar on thuillu%tration ofbur ^tional 
history and antiquities, 30* f-" ^ . 

Horace, French, tran-Jatioim of,'300. 

Holland, Sir John, tournanteht in S^n. 
between Sir Regi<%UdeKn)*e>and#'‘SO. 

Hugo, Victor, of 



d’Islaode, Jargel, f5.— Notre 

Dome de.Pai^llMwftho Dernier Jour 
d*un Coiulatfiii^^W,^ . Sef French No- 
vels. ' , 

I. 

Ireland, on the Policy of reducing the 
Established Churph of, and paying the 
Roman Catholic Ptiesis of, by J. C. 
Colquhoun, Esq., 3G7, 387, 392. SIfg 
Tone.' 

Ireland, State of, 219— Ireland an un- 
known country to most of the English 
people, ib» — extravagant encomiums 
passed by Irish demagogues on the 
soil and scenery of their native coun- 
try, 220— general description of the 
country, ib. — and people, 221— ^exces- 
sive poverty of the lower classes, 222 
— strong contrast between the Irish 
and Scotch, ib, — summary of Irish 
history, i6.— the Hrehon law, 223— 
arrival of the English in the reign of 
IltMiry II., 1 6 .— grants made by Eng- 
lish princes to their favourites and 
partizaiis, 224— extension of English 
law to Ireland withheld, i5r— the Kng^ 

. lish pale, 225.«-rpnyning*iSi law, a5.— 
Ireland wholly unpreparq||d for the 
benefits of thr Reibrmatibn^ re- 
bellions of O'Neil, the Fitzgeralds, 
and Tyrone, 226— the rebellion iftd 
massacre of 1041, 227— its object the 
re-establishment of the Catholic reli- 
gion, 328 — doubtful policy of Charles 

I. , i6.— effect of CromwelFs unrelent- 
ing energy, 229 — extinction of the 
power of the feudal chiefs, ib, — pros- 
pects of the Catholics under Charles 

II. and James II., ib, — disabilities 
imposed on them by W'illiam and 
Aline, lA.— tranquillity in Ireland till 
the conclusion of the American War, 
230 — W’^hite Boys, Heart of Oak 
Boys, and Hearts of Steel, »5.-^em- 
bodying of the Irish volunteers, ib, — 
repeal of PoyuingjV* law, ib. — Peep of 
Day Boys, 231- . Defenders, i5.— 
Orangemei^i, ib, — Right Buys, ibj — 
Society of United Irishmen, ib, — Ca- 
tholic Convention, ib, — Act of 1793, 
•6.— elective franchise restored to Ca- 
tholics, i^— Maynooth Roman Catho-, 
lie college, ib, — rebellion of 1798, ib. 
—Act of Union, 232 — the' Threshers, 
1*5,— the Kibbonmen, t6.— ‘the Carders, 
the Sliauavats and Cciravats. t6*— Act . 
for Catholic Emancipation, 233 — state 
of the owners and occupiers of land, 

- 234-^evll8 of Al^ontccisin, ib. — the 
Irish furmor in reality a cottageri f6. 
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—necessity of coni^il^g small farms 
into larger^ t6.— Iri^^tenantry, ib , — 
emigration the to which Ireland 
mu^ look for the ‘atoe«Uwatioii of its 
social condition, 238— administration 
of justice, and preservation of public 
order, 240— general registry, ib, — as- 
sistant-barristers’ court, ib . — the police 
force, or constabulary, 241 — Orange 
Association, ib , — prevalence of Rib- 
bonism, 243 — estate of education, 245 
—plan of the Kildare Place Society 
opposed by the Catholic clergy, 247 
—National Board of Kducalion ap- 
point A 248 — extraordinary discre- 
panetoi.^ the reports of the 

Kducei8tQttand the Instruction boards, 

250— oh^tioiis to the National Plan, 

251 — state of religion at the Refor- 

mation, 253 — and of the Protestant 
Establishment during the time of 
Charles I., 255— and from 1700 to 
] 800, 256< — neglect of oral instruction, 
258 — rapid and decided improvement 
which has taken place in the Protest- 
ant Established Church, 259— appro- 
priatmn funds of the Esta- 

blisWd^h^|g|du|B|&^ of 

— danger of 
.^I^Wu^^S^Roman Catholic religion 
JT footing, 264— proportion 

VA^Catholics to Protestants, 268 — re- 
agitation, 269 — Maynooth 
College, 272 — Emancipation Act of 
1829, 275 — danger from further con- 
cession, 276. See also Tone. 

J. 

Japan, Recollection of, by Hendrik DoefF, 
formerly President of the Dutch Fac- 
tory at Decima, 415— account of the 
author’s Japanese and Dutch Lokicob, 
416 — constitution and practice of the 
Japanese government, 417— the court 
of Jeddo, 418 — duties of the grand 
inquisitors, t5.— ceremony of tramp- 
ling on the cross, 419 — Japanese com- 
mercial opulence, 4i9 — extensive con- 
flagration at Jeddo, 420 — audience of 
tho emperor, 421 — the chief astrono- 

^ mer, 422 — and first physician, ib, — 
acupuncturation, ib. — the author's 
hostility to England, i5.— the little 
prospect of opening an intercourse be- 
tween* our Indian dependencies and 
Japan, 423 — views qf Sir Stamford 
Raffles, i6, — narrauve of the occur- 
rence in the harbour of Nagasaki, 
Jn 1808, 424 — Sir Stamford Haffles’s 
-expedition of 1813,429 — renewal of 
his attempt in 1814, 433 — the author’s 


return to Europe, 434-*advantages to 
be derived from British intercourse 
with J apan, 435.^ 

John of Gaunt, his deposition in the 
Scrope and Grosvenor causs, 17. 

K. 

Kock, Paul de, his works, 75 — character 
of his writings, ib, — story joS his * Ni 
jamais ni tonjours,* ib, See French 
Novels. 

L. 

Laborde, M. do, his picture of the Spa- 
nish clergy, 134. 

Larrey, Baron, his character of the Spa- 
nish nation, 135. 

Law Studies, a Popular and Practical 
Introduction to, by Samuel Warren, 
Esq., F.R.S., 521 — influence of law- 
yers on the political institutions of 
their country of a beneficial charac- 
ter, ib. — the Bar the best representa- 
tive of the true genius of our common- 
wealth, 522— influence of lawyers over 
the manners, temper, and opinions of 
piivate society, ih. — the injury ima- 
gined to public morals by the practice 
of advocating causes disproved, 523 — 
value of Mr. IVarren’s Popular and 
Practical lntroduciij»n, 525 — insight 
afforded into the chamber studies of 
the barrister, 526 — style and compo- 
sition of the work, ib. — its great 
value to the young law student, t5.— 
and to all classes of readers, 527 — the 
author's Passages from the Diary of 
a Physician characterized, 257 — spe- 
cimen of his manner, 528— quotation 
on the study of histor}’, 529. 

Louis XVIII., Cturospondence privee ct 
inedite de, pendant son s6jour en An- 
gleterrc, 3Ul — their undoubted au- 
thority, 301 — probable cause of their 

- extraordinary inanity, ih. — Lucieii 
Buonaparte at Malta, 302 — Russia 

■ .and Prussia, ib. — birth-day of the 
king of Rome, ib, — attempt of the 
Duke of Orleans to place himself at 
• the head o'f the Spanish constitution, 
303 — his policy with regard to the 
Spanish Cortes, ib. — Sovereignty of 
the people, ib. — Gustavus IV, of 
Sweden, ib. — Freemasons, 304 — death 
of. his wife, Marie Josephine, of Sa- 
voy, ia. — French translations of Ho- 
race, 306. 

Louis Philippe of France, his personal 
cUaweter, i3Q. :^ 

.'*! ¥• / 

Masson, Michel, characteir.of his novels, 
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97 — his Conies ile VAttelier, ib — 
Feinine du K^riactaire, i6. — La Mete, 
ib. — La Cumjdainte, 98— and Lb Coenr 
d'une Jeuue ib. See French 

Novels. 

Maynuoth Gulle|;e, its estiiblishment a 
legislative deluii^ueucy^ 39‘ii 

Napier, Colonel, W.F. P,, his * History 
ol'the War in the Peninsula and the 
South of France. Iroui 1807 to 1814,* 
J31 — apology for the taidy noiice of 
this work, i^. — the author’s motives 
for iiuilertaking his hi^toiy. 132— his 
general arrangement, 133 — his chat go 
uf siipineneNK against the Spanish 
peoi'le, tb — his aweeping cond.inoa- 
tion of the Spanish cleivy. 134— jic- 
tiire of the Spanish cl rgy by M. de 
Laboule, th.^ ami by (icneral Foy, 
13j — character of the Spanish nation 
by Burun Larrev.i^.— passages indica- 
tive olthe author’s pt^culiar views and 
opn'ons. 13fi — his axiology for Najio- 
looii’s conduct towards Spain, 138 — 
his parallel of Napolccn and Iluoni- 
bal, 139 — his exident bias in favour uf 
France^ 141 — his account of the Spa- 
nish court, ib, — Charles the Fourth, 
142 — Godiiy, ift.— the Bayonne con- 
spiracy, and attempt of Filward I. 
against the independence of Scotland, 
compared, 143— ci^minotion at Madrid, 
on the 2nd May, 1612, 147 — ossassina- 
tioii of Solano, 148— formation and 
conduct of the Junta of Seville, r£. — 
events at Valencia, 149— ma'‘sacre of 
Saavedra, i6.— examples uf the au- 
thor’s bias against the Spaniards, 150 
— his estimate of the strength of the 
contending parties examined, 134 — 
the author’s notions upon military 
matters, 137 — his panegyric on Buo- 
naparte’s plan of operations, ib — and 
apology for seizing upon Baicelona, 
159 — inaccuracy ot his topographical 
statements, 161 — his account of the 
military operations of the Ifrchch un- 
der Mar'^hal Bessieres, 163— siege of 
Saragossa,’ 164 — lefutaticnof the au- 
thor’s imputation against the late 
Lord Metville, 166 — military opera- 
tions in Catalonia, 167— conduct of 
General Duhesme, 169 — military ope- 
rations carried on by Marshal Moncey, 
170 — battle of Rio Seco, 171— expe- 
dition of General Dupont into the 
South, 172— of the battle 
of Bayleu, l74S^i^asiftn of Portugal, 
177 — entrance of Junot into Lisl^n, 
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t5.— rtsiiig of the Portuguese, 178^ 
the author’s palliation of the conduct 
or the French army towaids Spain and 
Portugal, !&.— sp.riC betrayed by the 
author, with reference to the conduct 
of the British government, 180— his 
complaints of defective arraiigemeiits 
. and consequent failures answered, 182 
— British foiees sent to tile Peninsula, 
183 — sundry misrepresentations jmh. ' 
filled, by a reft-reiue tn Sir Artlul^ 
Wellesley’s dup itches, 184— the au- 
thor’s inaccuracies in topogruphical 
deiails, 187 — maich of S-r Arthur 
Wellesley, 188 — mFsliiteiii?(lt as to 
the contemplated appointinoM^f an 
Kiigli^h govt riior at C»i<lll||tdt|P*4irri- 
val uf Sir Ilairy Burrari^illf92— the 
anthoi’s detail of the haute of Vi- 
niiero rci‘nted hy General Anstruther’s 
Jonnial, 196 — expediency of a march 
to Tones Vedias, 200 — lauding of Sir 
Hew Dalnmple, 201— Gemral Kel- 
leimann arrives wiih a flag of truce, 
202 — Convention of Ciiitra, 204— 
meiits and demerits uf that traiisriction, 
203 — the author’s speculat.ons on the 
^daii of tho campaign examified,,.206 
— his accusatio&Sidgiiinst^i^l^Shop uf 
Oporto refuted, of the 

work, 218— dedication to the 
Wellington, t'^A — parallel between / 
snr and the Duke of Wellington, 
the author’s inupensity to accommo- 
date everything to the bent of his 
prejudices, ib. — Coleridge’s character 
of the work, 219. 

Napier, Colonel W. F. P., his * History 
of the Wav in the Peninsula and the 
, South of France' {Second Afticte\^i7 
—leading defects in the work re- 
I ‘linked, — periods of convulsive 
I 'tNlvu^glB in the contest, ib , — ^the au- 
I , thor proved to he more a political par- 
< ' fizau and theorist than an historian, 

I - 438— his endeavours, by tho distortion 
I of facts, to check any feeling in favour 
of the Spaniards, 439 — king Joseph’s 
evacuation of Madrid, 440 — ^the au- 
thor’s numerous self-contradictions, 
441 — ihe Bayonne constitution, ib, — 
the * Spanish revolution/ »6.— Napo- 
I ' leoii and tho Kmperor of Russia at 
I Frfurt, 442 — Napoleon’s real objects, - 

i7;.-^abu8e of Austria, 443 — ^recom- 
mencement of British military opera- 
tions in the Peninsula, t6.— the theatre 
of war, 444 — gross misrepresentation 
of the situation of Sir J ohn Moore and 
his army, 445— and of the difRcultiea 
of their march, 448 — inacatrary of 
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;"^^ancl 
!'^i^ift»oney, lA. — spiwi- 
Keoj^raphicat in- 
l^pi^Acy inathemati.'al peilautty, 
'^4$5^hi» ^ggerated account ot‘ the 
: 8pam$%.i»*#ce!t, 4r>7-<*i^tteinpt at 8t»(»e 
' - Virait af inahtEiiant feeling 
SpaniHt4«'^ 459 — nr g n ••!* 
"ha * l^!f"||^rdo mi'iirt elle 
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at Sahtfh^, 
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Joha Moore 
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ilbl^iHppe). his 
mself at the hc>id 
insurrectiout 303— hh 
regard to the Spanish 


^v'0^OTi£l> his Essay on Military 
^... irjr'quuiei), 462. 

i^af deiKCliptioii of the hamWt, 
..ehnrehyardf and church of, by the 
Bef« Charles Townshend, 405. 

H- 

ttanmer, Frederick von, his * England in 
1935 1 being a series of Letters written 
to Friends in Germany, during a Re- 
' ifdence in Ziondon, and Excursions 
hato the Provinces/ 530— the authoi’s 
niVrits as a diligent explorer of anti- 
quarian documents, ib . — his present 
extraordhi'aCry failure, 531— his book a 
mass of trivialities, inaccuroeies, and 
CSiitradietions, lA.— and a party and' 
personal libel on thje ConsAnratives of 
' fcngiand, ib , — reatehs fbt thtattfhot's 
, , Aeictfaordinary bios, ib , — acconnt of hj^ 
and principles^. f6,—rh«s ostensible 


journey to Enp;land, ib . — ‘his iaitiation 
into Whig society, 533---and ex putte 
' siqtemaflts picked up therein, dSd.-*-- 
Ihe tesidt a real ftaud on the public, 
rA.-^Uolation a| hhrdogmiis by Lord 
John Euxsell and Mr* |tiee, tb , — cum- 
,plaiius againMt Mrs,’ in her 

quality m tmidatorj 935^fstances 
m misxepresimhijfum and drstvrriou of 
Rauiner s words, tA.— ^paitiu^^Sugges- 
tion lu Mrs. Austin^ 54l— 

KOr’s journey to l^otlidon, i8'.-^satl up 
the Thames, ih . — arrival in Li>ndou, 
542 — his summary of the causes of 
the change of ininii>try in Novemlier, 
1834, analysed, lA.- — the JPpifesflor 
makes Hansard's |>ehHteS his poli- 
tical gospel, 546 — gross inaccuracy of 
his qioitiitions from that work^ lA.— 
the Professor the most' eateless of 
compilers, 550 — his bifok;a farrag<» of 
oxtr.ictM, jA — his style- of' eompostrion 
higg^eily i»iggle«ly, lA.— his Wuiiderihg 
accnuiit ot our ecclesiastical 'establish- 
ments, tA. — Irish aiqiroprtaiton clause, 
552 — instances of tliO ProiessoPs fla- 
grant mistakes iu matters of cotlmion 
sense and arithmetic, 553— ^the Pru- 
fessbps fi^tstical facts esnfvh^^d, fl54 
— his dilt^ipancieS 'as to, tlie church 
of Imlnxidatltl Kngj|4lt^55— his mis- 
quotations of the lieview, 

556 — his visit to Vicar of Wake- 
field, 557 — practical insrances of the 
Professor’s inaccuracy, velf>contradic- 
tion, and misrepresentation, ib, — 
his disparagement of the English uni- 
vexsities, tA.— his scientific visit to Ok- 
foid, 558 — Newcastle-on-Tyne, tA — 
Bleuhvim, 559 — his five days* lour to 
Scotland, id. — Abbotsfordi ib. — his 
^week’s tour to Ireland, 560— the Pro- 
jBs'or at Dublin, 561 — Cork^ ib. — 
^illnrney, ib. — Liverfmol, 562— absur-- 
dity of the Ptofessur's speculations 
about Ireland, 563 — abolition of tfie 
system of tenants at .wifi, tA.— the 
^JrrusNian system, lA. — education of the 
^Irish, 565 — system of tithes, 566 — 
compulsory system of eilucation in 
England, 567 — the Professor’s plan 
for placii^ the Catholics and Protest- 
ants of Ireland on a perfect equality^ 
tfA-9^e Pmssian pniicij^le, t'A.— 4Ke 
pTofl^ssors asinme financial blwitdflrs, 
57|i— his Impertinences UiWja^'' fhe 
Hotiseofl " 

chanj 



rftd^r. 55^7^;rth^tr P^liac 

iitimy,5d0. 

Raymond, chamber of }iIb no- 
vels. 94<-H8fory' of £&.» 

Li« PuntaiB de' Serna et' 97 — 

5ire French N(^?¥^ * 

Rome, birlKof thejplioi; 8Q2F 

Rome, during its 

narbldeal'CNabtlifl^Ofii V>f 
CflNar, ^eei^: thtftr ^imforopoipM- 

ri^ ^ ^ding to their races, 332. Sfe 

Rose, Wi&rana Stewart, Esq., his Kpivtle 
to the Ktrhfe Hou. John HouHham 
Ftete in Miitta, 400. 

ROus^eati, Jean Jacques, estimate of his 
merit, 69 — ini'umy of his per- 
BOiuLt'htdory, 69. Ste French Novels. 

. 

S. 

St.Pan)^,SQ|inet on viewing, from Black- 
IViars* Bridge, by the rflev, Charles 
^ownshend, 413. 

Sand, Gei>rge (a pseudonyme), novels 
by, chaructensed, 99 — ludiaua, 101 — 
V alentine, J02— J acqurs, 104 — Audi e, 
t6.— Lelia, 103. See French Novels. 

Scrope and Qrosvenor Roll. See He- 
raldry., 

Shirle 3 r fam^i'soibe account of, 407. 

Sovereignty of’ ^ l»eople, fatal opinion 
as to tht9.jl|^x 

Spanish dergy/^P^nre of^ 134. 

Sylla, outline Of tie life of, 341. 


Tone, Theobald Wolfe, a Commentary^ 
on the Memoirs of, hy CMjl^Uel Fer^ 
moy, 3G7 —origin' of t M ^' *<lom.fet 
Citib’ in Ireland, t3. — ano^f the so- 
ciety called the Irish Brigade, i3.— 
their private proceedings, 361i— -objects 
and tendency of the * Commeiuaf^V 
i6. — the object of Tone’s life the ijs- 
memberment of the empire, ib. — ques- 
tion of th^^/Odpability of Ireland to 
subsist jada^jefend itself, in separation 
from Gveat Britain, 369 — complaint 
and defiance the result of past cGncOs- 
siuri and indulgence, 37) -rr inquiry 
into tN#'causo of these '^sappqint- 
ments, i6. — the root of;^l|iEf t^il Isi pre- 
mature application of thp the 

British constitution Cjg^ntry 

' had net the c^abtlifiee for 
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ib%^ 
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Eaurence, 

4b:^ 

to1 

ehc'^ 

W Wolfe Ti^,.- 
• <4# besfqwing ^ pod 
^elas ea of Catliolii 
Jdhich Connelt is ^ ^ 
pone or give up the^4j 
peal,’ 38i— the^Lords 
the Irish Miintcimi^^ 
deucy ui* that bilr 
ther the character of 
Sfiitaiion, until enth^ to 

British connexion, 
seqiiencfs of giving 
corponitions with their muniet^^'p 
ers, ‘184— -the question of . 
cipal refoim uot fairly d4iN^ 
Parliament, 385— tbjB - 
ther EiigHmd is 
terpose in tHe 
Ireland, so ns 
from beii 
which, 
dered; 
prletUN^^^ 
of 

, ifaed, 389— thiT'^.la;^ 
llaynooth CoHejg^^one of 
It^lattve ttelinquencietfti?®" 
induct of the Irish Catholijs P 
(1793, |A.-Dr. Troy, 39^ "' 
ible project of Dr. 
criminal liberality which dicta't^l 
sentiments c-allvd popular in 
396— the duty of full and early id*':, 
quiry jnto the whole questiodi ^^7l: 
ISee afeo Ireland. 

Tournament in Spain between Sir John 
Holland and Sir- Reginald de Roye^ 

. account of a> *20. 

I'owtibhend, Rev. Charles, ' Wincing 
’ ter, and 
prose I 



ind a feW' other CompositiojQj^'Is*' 
I and Verse,* by, 400. V. 


pdpuiy 


W- ^ 

Warren, Samuel, Esq., F.R.S., his ^ , 
iK'^^r and practical intniduCtion to liw 
' ^Sludies, 521. Ser Lawj||udif 
Wellington, Duke of^ am Cmaat^'^ 

^ rallel between, 218. j 

Wincbeiter, and a few othsr^iiipM$«^^' 

^9 ia^rote attdverse, bythAiUia^ 
Charles Titwi^l^i 400 *: 
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Zoo1o|^ca1 Gari 
nova, duringj 

—downfall .^'t^yn-vinco in »iie 

Tower, i6. — a Koffiiai UoluUy, 310— 
contrilmtioiis of Tttuil and Trajan to 
the ami>hithoaire^.ifi^^^j^ ob- 

arrvanco at 

djt^yn loologkal eHt^shmenta, 3ll— • 

t moMa^rio fottgiM by Ipciij^is X1V»; 

^BtYlibn aad th« Jar- 
du Hot at ?arl«(, fir}$t;d«tabbsh* 
th« Society in Hogl^nd, 312 
Ktate of tho Iduaeum and 
fpo, rontribiitinns of Sir 
Rafflea a«id'Mr« 
pubKiK<=d ^i*nic«vdipgii* and * Trans- 
acHu&a* of tba SucWty. 313— visit to 
Uie GardoUt tlio Doars, 314— the 


swan and New Holland froose, 
the * Secretary/ tb , — the Mara- 
bou stork, 315— the wild (ruose, i&.— 
the eagle-house, tb , — the wedge-tail^ 
eagle of New Holland, 316— the ca- 
mels, i6.— the wolves, ib, — * the desert 
ships/ 317— deaths among the ani- 
mals, classificaiipii; 318— the ot- 
32Q--4be arma- 

r^hhts,. 3^t-auec. 
dotes of Chuny, l^^tho rhiho^tus, 
323 — mutual hatre<r beiwcen 
noceros and elephant, 324«»their rela- 
tive sagacity, i&.— the giraffes, 325— 
M« Thibaut’s Memoii^ on the modo in 
which ho liecame {loYsii^d of them, 
t6,— Chimpanzee, 3^— the P'lrrot* 
house, i6.— palace Of the .mjukey^, 
330— the flower-gardoa, id. 
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